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The committee met at 11:30 a.m. 











ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 
(continued) 
_ On vote 2203, industry and trade develop- 
‘ment program; item 4, international industry 


and trade development: 

























|. Mr. Acting Chairman: I see a quorum. In 
ithe absence of the chairman and the vice- 
chairman, I have been asked by our House 
leader if I would fill in as chairman. Okay? 
Mr, Eakins: Excellent. 


_ Mr. Acting Chairman: We are on vote 
2203 and I believe Mr. Wildman is the first 
one to speak. 


Mr. Wildman: No, Mr. Bolan was on the 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Do you want to 
finish for Mr. Bolan? 


Mr. Eakins: He is not here. I think that 
r. Wildman wanted to speak. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I take just a mo- 
ent, Mr. Wildman? I am not sure whether 
it was you who asked the question yesterday 
about the cost of the mission. Unfortunately, 
we are still waiting for some receipts, as you 
| an appreciate, coming in, The projected 
costs on the portion of the mission that re- 
lates to myself and three people in the minis- 
ty who travelled with me—and this is not 
talking about, if I understand your question, 
the normal trade missions because they are 
nandled through another account, and I can 
Zive you that if you want—is about $13,500 
for the four of us on the entire trip for the 








| Mr. Wildman: So that is you and three 
staff people. 

| Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct—and my 
vife’s expenses were paid for by yours truly. 
got the bill the other day for $1,980. 

| You asked a second question about the 
Premier (Mr. Davis). There again, you see, 
it is strictly an estimate, Maybe it is best 
lhat I direct the question to the Premier’s 
yflice, because these were some figures we 
ried to draw out, but I have no idea what 
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Mr. Fleck: They are not paid in our vote 
at all, They are separate. 

Mr. Wildman: No; okay. The trade mission 
to Japan and Hong Kong, do you have the 
figures for that? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: The technology mission 
is roughly about $25,000 for 14 participants. 
The tourism mission, there were 13 partici- 
pants and it was about $39,000. The invest- 
ment mission; when I say $56,000 for this 
one it includes a great deal of things, It in- 
cludes renting the halls and whatever else has 
to be involved. The investment mission is 
one that directly relates to the ministry; it 
is not the private sector coming with us, it is 
our own people. Capital projects, eight par- 
ticipants, $25,000. 

Mr, Garland: That one was in the Philip- 
pines. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. The trade mission 
of 10 people to Iran and that part of the 
world, $24,000. That pretty well covers it. 

Mr. Wildman: So the total bill for the 
various missions, other than for your own 
staff, would be in the range of— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just as long as we keep 
clearly in mind that these are missions that 
were going regardless of whether the minis- 
ter or the Premier went. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: So it will be somewhere 
around $190,000. 


Mr. Wildman: That is just paying for the 
delegates on the mission? If they take friends 
or family with them that would be at their 
own expense? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our obligation is singu- 
larly the individual who represents the com- 
pany, providing they qualify. The air fare 
is an economy return trip ticket; plus, don’t 
forget, if you have eight or nine or 10 people 
going, there is usually one person from our 
ministry who is the mission co-ordinator, to 
make sure that everybody keeps on stream, 
that everything goes in the direction that it 
is supposed to be going, that they don’t get 
off on tangents. 

Tf there are any problems it is the mission 
co-ordinators job to make sure they are 
straightened out. If a mission member is 
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having some difficulties, then it is up to the 
co-ordinator, as the task man, to make sure 
that it is corrected as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Wildman: Fine. Thank you. I have one 
short question before we go on to the next 
vote: I noticed, in looking over the reviews 
over the last number of years, that there was 
quite a lot of discussion about a facility that 
I am familiar with in the riding of my neigh- 
bour, the member for Algoma-Manitoulin, 
(Mr. Lane)—I notice he is not with us this 
morning—the North Shore craft and work 
centre. I notice that that is not mentioned 
in the latest issue. I know something of the 
background of that centre and I am just 
wondering if you can tell us what exactly is 
the situation in regard to that. 

Mr. Garland: In effect, it has pretty well 
been taken over by the college up there and 
is now being used as an education and train- 
ing facility for local people in craft work. 
Our original intent was to try as an experi- 
ment the idea of developing the craft centre 
and a marketing approach— 

Mr. Wildman: For the native peoples? 

Mr. Garland: No, it was really residents. 
There was some native craft work involved, 
but it was basically the residents, the creative 
people in the area who had no means, evi- 
dently, of marketing their products. With 
some of them, we have been able to estab- 
lish permanent distribution centres for their 
products, but the main facility that existed 
up there and was used is now part of the 
college for training in craft work. 

Mr. Wildman: So the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities will then have jurisdiction. 
Do you have any figures on the number of 
people who gained employment through your 
program until they took it over? 

Mr. Garland: Directly, there are six em- 
ployees. Indirectly, there are probably about 
25 people for whom we acted as an accum- 
ulation centre, working with regular market- 
ing organizations to distribute the products. 
Many people work in their homes and wish 
to stay in their homes doing their work. 

Mr. Wildman: I notice in the 1975 edition 
of the review there was some indication if 
this were a successful operation the ministry 
might set up a similar one in another area. 
Has that changed? Has it been determined 
community colleges and universities should 
really be handling that kind of thing? 

Mr. Garland: I think generally, yes. 


Mr. Wildman: I wonder, Mr. Chairman. if 
the figures the minister gave us on the cost 
of the trip could be supplied to Mr. Eakins 
and myself? I’d appreciate it. Thank you. 


I can carry the vote if there are no other 
questions. 

Mr. Eakins: In the interest of time, I am 
willing to approve 2203 if it’s in order, so we 
might move to 2204, unless someone else has 
any questions there. I have nothing further 
on 2208. 

Vote 2203 agreed to. 

On vote 2204, tourism development pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Eakins: I have a number of questions 
for your comment, Mr. Minister. I will try 
to be as brief as possible. One is rather 
current and tied in with the announcement 
this morning in the House by the Minister 
of Correctional Services (Mr. Drea) regard- 
ing the replacing of imported orange juice 
with Canadian juices. I wondered if you 
would use your influence to ensure, from a 


tourism aspect, the Ontario Northland Rail- 


way has the opportunity to serve Ontario 
wine. I notice this service serves only French 
wine and I thought, while not taking the 
French wine off the list, why not give the 
commuters an opportunity to at least enjoy 
Ontario wine? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Eakins, you'll have 
no argument from me about that situation, 
because I’ve raised the same point with the 
couple of airlines that fly around this country 
known as Canada. 

Mr. Eakins: Oh yes, I experienced that too. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Without knowing all the 
facts, it could very well be they’re not pre- 
pared to get into the small bottles handled 
on the trains and planes, I don’t know. The 
other thing is, you know, let not government 
a a be telling people what they have 
to do. 


Mr. Eakins: But the Ontario Northland 
Railway is a little different. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, yes and no. If 
the Ontario Northland Railway starts to lose 
money on serving certain things, then we will 


all be in hot water for that too. But wouldn’t ~ 
you say you are a free enterpriser? So am I. 


We are great believers in market positions. 
We are also great believers in the philosophy 
that if you have a product to sell, your job 
is to sell it. 

Mr. Eakins: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, I didn’t want to 
embarrass you. My point is, the Canadian 


Wine Institute, my ministry, Consumer and 


Commercial Relations, and Agricultural and 
Food have met on many occasions about 
many problems. I will inquire of them first as 
to whether they have put on the sales pitch 


| 
| 
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to the national carriers, the provincial carriers 
or whoever else it might be. 

Mr. Eakins: Well, I just feel that some— 

(Hon. Mr. Bennett: You should ask the 
question of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications and Ministry of Northern 
_ Mr. Eakins: Well, yes; but the ministers 
weren't in the House, I didn’t have a chance 
to do so. 


_. Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will be hearing 
from them shortly. 
_ Mr. Eakins: Fine! I will ask, because I 
| fee] it’s important. 
| Hon. Mr. Bennett: What’s been proved this 
_morning is that in the business of the balance 
of trade and so on, when we have a surplus 
|of tomato juice or a surplus of apple juice, 
| when the public are not buying, we— 
| Mr. Eakins: Yes, I am not finding fault 
with this. I am just saying why not give the 
}commuters who ride the Ontario Northland 
Railway an opportunity to enjoy Canadian or 
| Ontario products along with the imports. 
| Hon. Mr. Bennett: Provide them with the 
privilege of drinking Ontario wine. 
Mr. Eakins: That’s right. I just want to 
‘mention the Ontario Northland Railway. I 
‘had the opportunity this summer to take the 
train from Toronto to Cochrane and then the 
\Polar Bear Express to Moosonee and back. It 


ie 

























jtrain, when I was on it, happened to break 
idown for two hours—which didn’t matter, I 
lwas going nowhere anyway—but even so I 
‘thought it was an excellent trip. 

| I just wonder, is your ministry active in 
promoting this as a tourism package? Could 
5 ou enlarge on this? I think there is a great 
pportunity here, it is a good service. 


‘0 

Mr. Boyer: Mr. Eakins, the Polar Bear 
Express is one of the most interesting tourism 
attractions we have. We mect with the 
Ontario Northland at least four times a year. 
We bring in foreign travel trade people and 
travel writers and conduct them on tours of 
the train. There was a small drop in traffic 
this year that I hope we can correct another 



















Eakins: I see further potential in 
Moosonee for those who want to encourage 
neople to stay over. I wonder if you could 
pomment on further plans in regard to accom- 
modation, or some type of program there to 
lurther develop the Moosonee area? 

_ Mr. Boyer: Yes, I can. There are a number 
f projects along the North Bay Moosonee 


corridor that we have identified to the Minis- 
try of Northern Affairs and to which we are 
hoping they will be able to allocate some of 
their regional priorities budget. I believe, 
some seven tourism projects, including means 
of holding people longer and offering them 
more things to do in Moosonee Moose fac- 
tory itself, 

Mr. Eakins: Do you feel that there is 
sufficient publicity given to this three-day 
tour; a day going up, a day there staying 
over, and then coming back? Do you feel 
this is receiving sufficient advertising? I think 
‘it is a igood facility. You have a good train, 
good staff; and it is certainly clean. I think it 
is just an excellent facility. 

Mr. Boyer: I think in terms of the facilities 
available it is getting enough promotion at 
the present time. 

Could I go on to tell you that we are 
working with the Ontario Northland, and 
have done so over several years, on Chi- 
Cheemaun, the Chief Commanda TI and now 
the TEE-trains. 


Mr. Wildman: The member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin would have a great deal to do 
with Chi-Cheemaun. 

Mr. Boyer: Yes, he would. 

Mr. Eakins: I would just like to go on, 
there are a few other things I want to men- 
tion. I wonder if the minister could comment 
on the functioning of the regional tourist 
councils, I have had many letters, not just 
from my own area but other parts of the 
province, in regard to many of the individual 
tourist councils. The feeling is that some of 
the initiative has been removed from them 
by being part of the larger tourist council. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can only report in 
a positive way that it seems, from our assess- 
ment and discussions we have had with 
people from your area and other areas to be 
getting to be a better service organization 
in co-ordinating the efforts of the tourist 
promotion in a given region. 

The fact remains very clear that if people 
don’t want to work together there is nothing 
government or anyone else can do that will 
make them. We have only one area I know 
where there seems to be still some degree of 
confusion or in-fighting. 

Mr. Eakins: Are all regions under the plan? 
[11.45] 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: The 12 of them are 
under the plan. They seem to be very pleased 
with the financial breakdowns that we have 
afforded them. We have not changed them 
in the current year and are not likely to 
change them. 
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The fact is there has been encouragement 
for them. While the membership sales have 
not been as successful as most would like to 
see them, at least they appear to be moving 
in the right direction. 

‘But they are working. I think one thing 
we are starting to see is better quality of 
literature in the description of the tourist 
attractions in the various regions they cover, 
which is a long way from where we were 
five years or three years ago. 


Mr. Eakins: What method do you use to 
encourage the use of some of your informa- 
tion where you publish the various tourist 
facilities? Are all the tourist operators aware 
of the advertising available through your 
information services? 

Mr. Boyer: First of all, Mr. Eakins, the 
travel associations, of which our field con- 
sultant is an ex officio member of the board, 
the travel associations are well informed of 
all of your programs. 

Secondly, we meet with them continually 
through the major trade associations in the 
tourism industry, the Northern Ontario 
Tourist Outfitters, the Association of Tourist 
Resorts of Ontario, the Ontario Hotel-Motel 
Association and Canadian Restaurant Asso- 
ciation. All these groups are joined together 
in One umbrella organization called Tourism 
Ontario. So to the extent individual oper- 
ators are members of these organizations 
they are very well informed. Those operators 
who choose not to be members are kept in- 
formed to a degree by our field consultants. 

I have a publication that describes the 
work of the division that goes out to the 
industry. I wonder, Mr, Chairman, if mem- 
bers of this committee would be interested 
in having one of those. It is called “Two 
point eight billion dollars.” 


Mr. Acting Chairman: I think they would. 


Mr. Eakins: I might move on. One thing 
I would like to ask is about the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism involvement with 
the other ministries, I am thinking, in the 
promotion of tourism, of working with Min- 
istry of the Environment people. Some of the 
problems that concern tourist facility oper- 
ators in our area is the clearing up of the 
lakes, the weed problem. I am wondering if 
you could comment on your involvement, 

I am thinking of the village of Bobcaygeon, 
on a very vital point of their sewer services. 
I can’t think of any community that is more 
directly on the water than this community. 
They are having quite a time in getting 
these services in good order so as to play 
their part in keeping the lakes clean. 

It seems to me this would be one area in 


which I would hope there would be some 
push from the Ministry of Iadustry and 
Tourism, without involving yourself too 
much in the affairs of another ministry at 
least to say: “This community deals almost 
100 per cent in tourism, and therefore if 
they want to do their part in cleaning up 
the lakes they should be given some prior- 
ity 

“OF course that is an area in which the 
people are very concerned as to the condi- 
tion of the lakes. 

Mr. Boyer: Mr. Eakins, in direct response, 
our greatest input on that particular subject 
is through the Canada-Ontario Rideau-Trent- 
Severn agreement board. 

Mr. Eakins: Right, CORTS. 

Mr. Boyer: On which our division is repre- 
sented. 

On the general question of co-operation 
or dealing with other ministries, Mr. Bennett 
mentioned a number of permanent interrain- 
isterial committees. We don’t have the ar- 
rangement with the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment; but of course working in the field, 
before licensing or permitting expansions we 
of necessity consult with them. 

Mr. Eakins: Another area, too, is with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, and the ques- 
tion of the water-lot leasing, which is caus- 
ing a lot of concern or interest among the 
commercial people. Many of the people feel 
that with all the extras in taxes, et cetera, 
and the problems they are having at the 
present time, that water-lot leasing is going 
to be just another added expense. 

Do you have any comments on this? Have 
you discussed this with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you talking about 
water-lot leasing for private or commercial 
useP 

Mr. Eakins: Commercial, at this stage. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If the commercial lease 
relates to the tourist industry then we will 
be involved in giving an opinion on its 
practical location. Also we will look at it to 
see if it is in keeping with the zoning, if 
there is any zoning in that particular com- 
munity; and there again the Ministry of the 
Environment will be brought into the ques- 
tion. 

So all the ministries are canvassed before 
a decision is made on a commercial opera- 
tion by the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
we work together in that respect. As for 
pre-judgement, in other words if somebody 
makes an application to try and lease a lot 
for commercial purposes or if the govern- 
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ment has a lot it wants to lease for a com- 
mercial purpose, we will have an opportunity 
to express an opinion. 

I say this, in fairness and frankness to the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, they may still 
decide, for reasons of their own, to move 
forward; but if the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism, the ‘Ministry of the Environ- 
ment and the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications come in with very negative 
reports, you can be sure they are not going 
to. move into that field against very stiff 
opposition. 

Mr. Eakins: What about Transportation 
and Communications? We often have com- 
plaints about the costs at the service centres 
on Highway 401. Are these not under the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: As you know we have 
tourist centres during the summer period. 
Some of the service centres along Highway 
401 have space that is allocated to us. 

Mr. Eakins: Do you receive many com- 
plaints about the quality of service and the 
gasoline prices, et cetera? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not the service, we have 
not had too many on the service. We have 
had complaints about the quality of food, the 
price of gasoline. We have had some com- 
plaints about the cleanliness of the washroom 
facilities; the service “in house” if you wish 
to call it that. But if it is the restaurant or 
the gas pump you are referring to, then we 

have not had complaints on those two. 
You will recall back a year or so ago we 
were very involved in discussions of the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions with the petroleum companies, relating 
to the price of a gallon of gasoline, along 
Highway 401 in particular and along other 
four-lane highways. Some adjustments took 
place, from what I understand, on contractual 
relationships between the Ministry of Trans- 
| portation and Communications and_ the 
| petroleum companies, so that where at one 
time we used to get X percentage, or cents 
on a gallon of gas, whatever it happened to 
_be, the price was to rise, and the government 
_was getting a bigger and bigger piece of the 
| action even though not really having pro- 
| duced any more petroleum through the pump. 
__ Mr. Eakins: Of course, along Highway 401 
_is one area in which we can make or break 
our tourist image, because visitors to Canada 
‘are captive there. I think it is important that 
_there be a close relationship with your minis- 
‘try and the Transportation and Communica- 
tions people, because this is often where 
‘many people form their image of Ontario 
when they are visiting. 


_the politician: “I think your 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: On the other hand I 
think the travelling public has a responsi- 
bility to make their views known beyond 
complaints to politicians. 

When people tell me the washrooms in 
such and such a place were dirty, or not 
properly attended to, I say to them: “Fine, 
it is great to tell me, but did you tell the 
petroleum company?” Ten chances to one 
they have a credit card with that petroleum 
company, that is why they stop there. There 
is nothing wrong with sending the petroleum 
company the same little note they pass on to 

facilities are 
deplorable.” 

Mr. Eakins: Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then we have two-way 
action, which sometimes brings a little more 
reaction from the principal source, being the 
petroleum company or the lessee, than if 
there is just one voice being heard. 


Mr. Eakins: There are many parts of the 
province that have places of historical sig- 
nificance that would like to give their com- 
munity a little prominence for visitors. Do 
you have a close relationship with the Ontario 
Heritage Foundation? Do you make recom- 
mendations to them? 


Mr. Boyer: ‘We have a continuing inter- 
ministerial committee with the Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation, and the Heritage 
Foundation is part of that ministry of course. 


Mr. Eakins: So if you find there is a com- 
munity that could receive a shot in the arm 
on tourism by getting support for a particu- 
lar project then you would be active in work- 
ing in recommending to the Heritage 
Foundation? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. One specific example in- 
volved restorations and acquisitions at Cobalt. 
Funds were made available from the Ministry 
of Culture and Recreation, but direction came 
from us to come up with a plan for acquisi- 
tion and preservation of the historic mining 
buildings; indeed one of the mines and the 
Hydro Ragged Chutes blow-off. The funds 
came from them and the study was directed 
by us; it is that kind of partnership. 

Mr. Eakins: I realize it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for your ministry, in co-operation with 
other ministries, to avoid reaching the point 
of—not interfering with operations, and I am 
thinking of package tours across the province 
—but if we are going to encourage people to 
travel on package tours, I think there are 
some areas in which the red tape should be 
cut. I would hope that whenever possible 
your ministry would give every support to 
this. 

I am thinking in particular of a carrier 
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in the town of Lindsay called Denure Tours, 
which is perhaps one of the largest package 
tour operators in the province. To satisfy 
the regulations of the Highway Transport 
Board, the company cannot, for instance, pick 
up a group of people in Toronto; it must 
pick them up at the various locations or pay 
their way to Lindsay where they stay over- 
night in a motel and then leave from there. 
Although this is a regulation of the High- 
way Transport Board it is crazy, if we are 
trying to promote package tours; especially 
one of this size. Would you become involved, 
or would you suggest to the transport board 
people that they should accommodate this 
type of facility in the interest of tourism? 


Mr. Boyer: We have worked with the 
Highway Transport Board on a number of 
cases. I wonder, would you repeat the name 
of the Lindsay company? 

Mr. Eakins: Denure Tours, one of the 
largest carriers in Ontario. They do a lot of 
advertising and they are very busy. 


Mr. Boyer: We have not had all the suc- 
cess we might want. For instance, we have 
made representations to the board concerning 
the Gray Coach monopoly within the city of 
Toronto. If a New York bus operator brings 
a group to Toronto, he must park his bus at 
his expense and use Gray Coach, from which 
he earns no money. I think it is the kind of 
thing you are talking about. We have tried 
to change the attitude of the Highway Trans- 
port Board ‘and will keep trying. 

Mr. Eakins: What is happening in the 
package tour industry in Ontario? Do you see 
an increase in it? 

Mr. Boyer: That is really quite a happy 
story. Seven years ago the number of Ontario 
packages put together by wholesalers, and 
sold by retailers, primarily outside the prov- 
ince, might have been a dozen. Maple Leaf 
Tours, a subsidiary of CN, comes to mind. 
Since that time we have put emphasis on the 
subject ourselves, as has the Canadian govern- 
ment office of tourism, and concurrently 
many tour operators and wholesalers in On- 
tario have expressed an interest in the Cana- 
dian product. In the past all they seemed to 
be interested in were packages to theatres in 
London, or a couple of weeks in the Carib- 
bean. My memory is that our travel trade 
manual, which contains all packages available 
including this province, began about four 
years ago with some 40 packages and must 
be well in excess of 300 by now. 

Another good thing has happened in this 
connection. There was a time when our own 
operators did not like to pay commissions to 
travel agents; that attitude seems to have 
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completely changed, so that’s a very healthy, 
growing aspect of our business. 
[12:00] 

Mr. Eakins: Perhaps I can ask one more 
question—I don’t want to monopolize the 
time; I know that our hours are short and 
there are others who want to ask questions 
soon—and, if time allows, we can always 
come back to it. 

I just want to ask again what the view is 
of your ministry in regard to the sales tax 
on accommodation and other things associated 
with the tourist industry. Have you given 
any consideration, during certain times of the 
year, to reducing or eliminating the sales tax 
on accommodation and perhaps on other items 
such as boat and motor rentals and bait and 
other things, which might get a bit of a 
break in the interests of tourism? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: A fundamental require- 
ment of our life and our society is taxation if 
we are to continue to exist; so there is no 
sense in constantly trying to look at what we 
can eliminate tax on. 

The pitch that I made to the Treasurer is 
that the taxing in this industry should not be 
any greater than it is in any other sector of 
the economy. In other words, I do not agree 
with a 10 per cent food tax. Seven per cent, 
to me, is realistic. If we pay seven per cent 
when buying a fur coat—and I have used this 
analogy before—then why in heck should I 
pay 10 per cent to have a meal? One is not 
really an essential of life, while the other is 
rather important about one’s survival. That’s 
the pitch we’re making at the ministry; we 
are still after the Treasurer to give some 
further consideration to reducing the food 
tax in hotels, restaurants, and so on, to seven 
per cent. 

The other thing is that we would like to 
see the exemption factor on food, which is a 
very important part of the tourist industry, 
raised to $7. In other words, any meal below 
$7 would not be taxable. 

The third thing is that the seven per cent 
tax would apply only beyond $7. In other 
words, if your meal is $10, you would pay 
tax only on a $3 portion of it. I think that’s 
the way it should be. That, to me, is a step in 
the right direction in trying to assist the food 
industry and the tourist industry. 

We have removed taxes on a great number 
of things that relate to the tourist field—dis- 
posable items at McDonald’s and other res- 
taurants or soap and things in motel rooms 
which are disposed of once an individual 
has gone. We have got the Treasurer up to a 
$6 exemption on the food, but, unfortunately, 
we have still the 10 per cent and if you have 


a meal costing $6.01, you still pay tax on the 
whole bill of $6.01. But we're still working 
on those two aspects. 

We have been asked, along the line of 
questioning this morning, John, if we have 
given consideration to giving an exemption to 
room tax when a room is used by other than 
a Canadian. My answer to that is an absolute 
no. There is no way I am going to have a 
Canadian sitting in room 701 in the Royal 
York paying room tax and someone who hap- 
pens to come from other than Canada sitting 
in room 702 and not paying the tax. The fact 
is, the tax is a requirement of keeping this 
municipality and this province moving. 
There are a great number of services that 
are given to a tourist, whether I am a tourist 
in his country or he is a tourist in my country, 
that you and I have to agree to pay in the 
general tax bill—highways, policing, hospi- 
‘tal services that are there available 24 hours 
-a day, all the environmental requirements 
and whatever else you want to name. Those 
are there, and I think you have to get a 
tax from some source but I think there has 
to be a more moderate position taken in 
terms of the percentage of tax. 


| Mr. Eakins: Do you still collect a tax on 
‘boat and motor rentals? What about bait? 
‘Is it still taxed? 

| Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not being the Minister 
‘of Revenue, I am not sure whether bait is 
‘taxed or not. I am not a fisherman either. 


Mr. Eakins: I have been told by a number 
of operators that it is. 


Mr. Wildman: At seven per cent? 


_ Mr. Eakins: Since it is a short season when 
these things can be used—and they are cer- 
tainly associated with touristing— would this 
perhaps not be a sensible area to look at in 
terms of an exemption? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It could always be 
looked at. There is certainly no problem 
there. But then we come back to it, and the 
problem is where do you stop with exemp- 
tions? You get so many exemptions you have 
to increase the tax by one or two per cent to 
offset the exemptions. 

Mr. Eakins: I have plenty of other ques- 
tions, but Tl pass. 
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__ Hon. Mr. Bennett: You should keep pushing 
the tax one because I think the whole indus- 
‘ry is rather supportive of the position this 
ministry is taking. I see the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) is going to be speaking to the 
eee Restaurant Association in a couple 
»£ weeks time. It won’t be beyond me to send 
iim a little letter to remind him he is the 
ellow who can do it. 


| 
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Mr. Wildman: If I could carry on from Mr. 
Eakins’ questioning in that regard, as to the 
relationship between the tourism branch and 
the other ministries that obviously have a 
great deal of effect on tourism in this prov- 
ince, I would like first to deal with the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources. 

Certainly in my area of the province, where 
tourism is a very important industry, tradi- 
tionally tourism has been advertised and pro- 
moted on the basis of wilderness, hunting 
and fishing. That, of course, involves the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, and also the 
Ministry of the Environment to a certain 
extent as well. It has been suggested there 
has to be a great deal of liaison between your 
ministry and the Ministry of Natural Resources 
if that industry is to remain viable, in north- 
ern Ontario especially. I would like to throw 
out a few things and then get your comment 
on the relationship. 

I am looking at the NOTO Tourist Ouitfit- 
ters, which I am sure you are familiar with, 
of May, 1977, in which Mr, Dean Wenburne 
wrote a long article entitled, “We Have a 
Future, Don’t We?” He is dealing largely with 
the problem of wildlife management and how 
it affects the tourist industry. He points out in 
the article that tourism has been marketed in 
northern Ontario largely on the basis of hunt- 
ing and fishing. We seem now to be running 
into a problem in the north, especially in my 
area which is a gateway for the central United 
States, people from Michigan, Ohio, so on, in 
that there just aren’t as many deer, moose and 


fish left. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Have they all gone? 


Mr. Wildman: We would like to know 
where they have gone. I think everybody rec- 
ognizes this, whether they are in the tourist 
industry or whether they are in natural re- 
sources, or whether they are just local resi- 
dents who have lived for a long time in the 
area. The Ministry of Natural Resources has 
been looking at a number of ways of trying to 
preserve the fish and game we have and to 
try to replenish it. Their fish stocking program 
is a complete failure, they admit this. Only 
about half of one per cent of the lake trout 
planted, for instance, survive to maturity. 

The moose season has been cut, we have 
resident and non-resident seasons of different 
lengths. Deer aren’t available in the area very 
much, except in particular, small, confined 
areas. The Ministry of Natural Resources has 
talked about shortening fishing seasons, about 
further shortening or cutting off of the game 
seasons in some cases. This presents a serious 
problem. 

Obviously, in the long term, if we continue 
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to market tourism in our area in northern On- 
tario on the basis of hunting and fishing, we 
have to preserve and replenish the game and 
the fish. If, however, we use the tactic of 
shortening seasons in order to do that, then 
in the short term that is going to have a detri- 
mental effect on the industry if it is promoted 
in that way. 

Mr. Wenburne makes some _ interesting 
suggestions of disagreements with the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources on management 
tools and the methods used, and it’s not just 
people in the tourist industry but northerners 
in general who have extensive criticism of 
the methods the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources uses. Everybody has ideas about 
how it might be improved, and I won’t go 
into those here because obviously that is 
something that should be discussed with Mr. 
Miller, but I would hope your ministry is 
discussing those things with him. 

I just want to quote a short comment 
from Mr. Wenburne. He says: “For many 
years we have criticized the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism for refusing to ac- 
kniowledge and come to terms with the fact 
that our businesses were based on providing 
a reasonable fishing and hunting opportunity. 
They do not recognize this fact. They choose 
to play it down. We have heard for years 
how we must diversify to survive—a_ tacit 
admission on their part that they did not 
believe that the necessary resources could 
be maintained.” 


Then he goes on to talk about the sug- 
gestions that have been made by people in 
your ministry and by people inside and out- 
side of the industry, myself included, that 
northern tourist outfitters are going to have 
to look at more family-based types of pro- 
grams that would attract people to the 
wilderness for the sense of scenery and hiking 
and just to enjoy the wilderness, not neces- 
sarily being based on just looking for the 
sportsman to come in. I think that is im- 
portant and something that we should con- 
tinue to look at. 

In talking to tourist outfitters in my area 
who have gone this route, and are trying to 
attract families, they have installed play- 
ground facilities, they have hiking trails, 
saunas and ia number of family type facil- 
ities. They still say that the American, from 
Michigan and Ohio and Pennsylvania and 
that area, who is looking to come to northern 
Ontario is looking to come for the reasons 
that he has done in the past, the same kind 
of reasons, and that is hunting and fishing, 
So they are caught in the bind of trying to 
adapt themselves to a situation and yet the 
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expectations of the people that they are 
trying to market their product to remain 
unchanged largely. 

I would like you to comment if you could, 
too, on what different kinds of promotion 
you are doing, as well as the discussions you’ 
have had with the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, what different kinds of promotion 
you are doing in Ontario within the industry 
and in the United States and Europe to 
try and perhaps attract a different kind of 
tourist to the area who is interested in our 
wilderness but not necessarily wanting to go 
home with a bear on top of his car, or 
something like that? 

Mr. Wenburne invites your ministry to 
“join ‘with us in convincing the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to institute other manage- 
ment techniques than shortening seasons. 
Further, the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism can assist immeasurably in the role of 
tourism and industry spokesmen where it 
counts, at the management board and policy 
level.” 

There has been a long period of criticism 
in the north about the fact that the money 
from hunting and fishing licences does not 
return to the north in terms of management 
expenditure, Mr. Bernier also agrees with 
that, as a matter of fact, and has said so 
when he was Minister of Natural Resources. 
Be that as it may, I would like your com- 
ments on this and what your feelings are 
and what you are doing regarding market- 
ing within and without the industry. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, this ministry over the last number of 
years has not promoted the north on hunting 
and fishing. 

Mr. Wildman: No, when I said that, Mr. 
Minister, I meant the individual outfitters 
themselves in their advertising, 

[12:15] 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: They do. I will agree. 
We had long meetings with the Minister o 
Natural Resources and NOTO and I will 
meeting with them again very shortly. 

It is great for us to sit there, as touris 
promoters or developers or whatever yo 
wish, and have people call the ministry, an 
have experts who sit here and tell them abou 
wildlife, how it is brought into being, ho 
they preserve it; and how they can 
through fish hatcheries and so on, to ree 
the quality. I must admit my people have not 
tried to participate in that discussion fro 
a knowledgeable point of view; they are no 
knowledgeable and they admit it. 

If laymen, the men who run the resorts 
want to get into the argument and tell th 
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experts how things are to be done, that is 
their option. We have felt that the Ministr 
of Natural Resources should try to Stith: 
some of the lakes and preserve some of the 
wildlife in the province. We can get into 
the argument both ways; whether there 
should or should not be residents’ periods 
versus non-residents’ periods, and it depends 
on whether we are facing an election or 
whether we are not facing an election as to 
what opinion is going to be. 

Mr. Wildman: Also how John Rhodes and 
Leo Bernier feel about it. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: To some degree; but 
they represent the public and the voter, they 
are no different from the member for Algoma 
in that regard, You ask anyone a month before 
an election whether we want to take off the 
non-resident period and you will hear a 
rather interesting explanation on what one 


thinks. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right, I was just go- 
ing to say I would agree on that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are to the point that 
the then Minister of Natural Resources came 
to us and said the fishing season was being 
reduced by a few days at each end, and all 
hell broke loose; and still the same people 


who complained of the reduction were telling 
me about the fish disappearing from the water 
system up there and how it was now de- 


tracting from tourism, You can’t have it both 


ways. You can’t say to me preserve the stock 
and at the same time have a virtually un- 
limited catch and an open season in which 
to make it. 


I must admit at the time the Minister of 


| Natural Resources was reducing the fishing 


season he also reduced the number of fish 


that one could take home on ice. 


Mr. Wildman: Per day, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no real simple 


answer to it. More and more people are in- 
volved, the traffic on the Sault Ste. Marie 
bridge was up 10 per cent this year. There 


is no way you can have more and more 


people going to the same waters, and into 


the same forests for hunting, and expect to 


‘have the same amount of wildlife and fish 
| left. I do not imagine the regenerating of fish 





'and wildlife takes place quite as apie y 
| hunters sometimes are successful in picking 





as 


Mr. Wildman: We don’t have trouble with 


bears right now, we have lots of bears. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: As long as there are 


The next question was: “What are you 


doing then, to try and offset it?’ We have 
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strongly suggested to the tourist operators 
that they are going to have to diversify. First 
of all, because we sense an interesting change 
in attitudes in the consuming public; it is not 
acceptable in this day and age, for father 
to go away and hunt or fish for a week by 
himself with the rest of the fellows. ‘We see 
a change in that families wish to go away 
and hunt—or not so much hunt but fish for a 
day—and then they want to be able to do 
some of the other things in an environment 
that is much more relaxed and pleasant than 
maybe living in Detroit or Chicago, or some 


~ of the other places in the mid-west. 


We have advertised northern Ontario on 
exactly that scale, the freshness of life. We 
spend 26 per cent of our budget in adver- 
tising and promotion on billboards, radio, 
and TV, related singularly and specifically to 
northern Ontario. The theme is the pleasant- 
ness of life in the north. 

Then again, if you are living in Chicago 
or Detroit and somebody shows you an open 
lake which is clean and has no smoke, and all 
the other things, it can be rather appealing 
if you have spent 50 weeks of the year 
walking through conditions that aren't 
pleasant. 

Mr. Wildman: Smog. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, I'd be careful, I 
don’t want to offend my friends in Detroit. 
They are still pretty good auto makers, or 
auto decision-makers. 

So our advertisng has been very specific- 
ally related to that; but we have tried to stay 
away from the natural resource thing, such as 
fish and wildlife. 

Mr. Wildman: I just wanted to say that 
after reading many descriptions like this and 
talking to many tourist outfits that it is ob- 
viously going to take education within the 
industry as well. 

I think many of them understand and are 
moving in that direction as quickly as they 
can. But it is pretty tough to re-orient a 
resort if you have had an outfitting business 
for a long time. 

Mr. Boyer: Yes, I think in that particular 
case it’s a two or three generation deal. 
We've had long talks with Dean, before he 
was executive director, when he was a private 
operator. He’s got some very valid: remarks. 
The interesting thing is that it’s never the 
industry that should pay for anything, it’s 
always the Ministry of Natural Resources 
footing the bill. 


Mr. Wildman: They do have a point. I 
think the local residents of the area, as well 
as the tourist outfitters, would agree that 
they don’t think that they're getting—well 
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Mr. Bernier agrees with them that they don’t 
think they're getting a fair return on the 
amount of money spent on licences. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, that’s not what he 
said. He said the specific allocation from 
licence fees didn’t go back; and that’s right, 
because that’s not the financial processing of 
this province. But if it does come to that, if 
we do want to get that parochial, my com- 
munity and your community are going to 
suffer very badly. 

Mr. Wildman: It wasn’t just the area idea, 
it doesn’t necessarily have to be the north, 
the idea was if you’re getting so many thou- 
sands or millions in licences a year— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not thousands of mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Wildman: Or millions, I said. I don’t 
know what the figure is, but if you're getting 
that in it would be nice if a similar amount 
was allocated to the area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I want to ask you, who 
do you think pays for conservation activities 
in these areasP Who do you think pays for 
the wild life inspectors and all these people? 


Mr. Wildman: I’m not trying to be over- 
critical, I understand all that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, what I’m trying to 
get at is that my ministry hears it so often, 
particularly from Toronto, that they should 
get all the room taxes for their convention 
authority down here. You know if that were 
the case the rest of the provinces would vir- 
tually go without a dime. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to be on this 
too long, but there are a couple of other 
problems, that I’m sure Mr. Boyer is well 
aware of, on the relationship between the 
tourist industry and Natural Resources, other 
than wildlife management; for example road 
access to lakes and clear-cutting as opposed 
to lot-cutting in the timber industry. I don’t 
think many of us would disagree with the 
argument that if public moneys are spent on 
a road, then the public should be allowed 
to use it. 

This then leads to a problem, for as the 
timber industry becomes more efficient, in 
terms of machinery and output, they’re mov- 
ing to wider and wider areas, more quickly 
in harvesting—it would be nice if they were 
doing the same with regeneration, but that’s 
an aside. Harvesting, however, presents a 
problem to a person who is operating a 
wilderness fly-in or canoe-accessible type of 
program on a lake. Then you have the other 
side, I mean there are good points on both 
sides of the question. I’ve had many cases 
in my riding where it has been a dispute 
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between the timber industry and the tourist — 
industry, and the local hunter who says: 
“Well, there’s a road in there. MNR put 
some money on it. That’s my taxes. I should 
be allowed to go in there, drive my truck in 
or my dune buggy, and then use it to go in 
and hunt, or go in and fish.” What kind of 
liaison do you have in those kinds of prob- 
lems with MNRP 

Mr. Boyer: I can only respond to one part > 
of that. That’s where a road is built for tim- 
bering that allows the public-to go in to a 
place that used to be accessible only by 
water— 

Mr. Wildman: Right. 

Mr. Boyer: —or by air, the position we've 
taken is, that’s too bad for the particular 
operator, but we have no desire to take that 
new recreational opportunity away from the 
general public. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate that answer, 
but the problem for the outfitter, of course, 
especially with the development of snow- 
mobiling, is you've got the winter fishing 
problem. This has become a great sport in 
the north, and lakes are being harvested, if 
you want to use that word, in January and 
February that seldom or never were before, 
except for a few people who would go in. 
That’s a very serious problem. I really don’t 
know how you deal with it, especially when 
someone has thad a lease from MNR for a 
fly-in camp on the understanding that he is 
going to have a lake that is very hard to get 
to. Suddenly he is going to have an onslaught 
of competition. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We sympathize with 
the operator and that’s all we can do. The 
fact is that times change and conditions will 
change with them. I know many of the 
operators come in and say, “Can’t you prohibit 
anybody from using a particular lumbering or 
logging road?” That becomes another policing 
problem, Sometimes we don’t have any funds 
in at all. It’s entirely privately-owned, by the 
lumbering company. 

Mr. Wildman: I have been involved with 
a particular instance where there were public 
funds spent on part of a road, the rest of. 
which was private and now leads into a lake 
that has been closed. The locals in the area 
are very angry about it being closed and they 
have reopened it a number of times. It has 
been closed, I think, seven times; and I think | 
the locals have rebuilt quite an extensive | 
bridge five or six times. 

Mr. Boyer: I think we’ve seen correspon- 
dence on that particular one, 


Mr. Wildman: I won’t go into that any 
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further. One other thing was native treaty 
rights. Let’s say there is a problem with a 
particular lake, so tourist outfitters and other 
people have gone down to MNR, whose 
studies have substantiated that there is a 
problem. So they then are thinking about 
shutting down the season, or shortening it or 
whatever. Then, they come into conflict with 
native treaty rights, because the treaty, espe- 
cially along Lake Huron from Parry Sound 
and Lake Superior up to the Thunder Bay 
area, states that native people who are treaty 
Indians have the right to hunt and fish on 
Crown lands that are unoccupied. This has 
led to a dispute in our area, between tourist 
outfitters and the treaty bands. 

_ It is unfortunate. I wonder if your ministry 
in any way deals with negotiations, or if that 
is all left wp to the tourist outfitters, MNR 
and whatever other groups are interested. Is 
that just up to Natural Resources? 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not sure if <1 fal- 
low your question completely. 

























Mr. Wildman: If you have a number of 
people, including the tourist outfitters, who 
are asking for a certain management tech- 
nique to be used and there is a dispute over 
it, do you get involved in the discussions and 
meetings, or is that just between Natural 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It could very well be 
raised at the meetings we have on an on- 
going basis with Natural Resources, If it 
deals specifically with treaty rights, we are 
mot likely to be too deeply involved, other 
than in a peripheral way where we might 
make comments, or we might receive a bulle- 
tin relating to it. When it comes to treaty 
rights, it usually relates to the Attorney 
General and what the treaty rights are. We 
aave no way of restricting native peoples’ 
rights. 

Mr. Wildman: I don't think we would 
want to, I hope not. 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, if we reduced the 
season, that is not applicable to the native 
deople. It is applicable to you but not to the 
aative people. 

_ Mr. Wildman: Well with my name, some- 
times I think it is applicable to me too. One 
juggestion that has been made by a number 
bf tourist outfitters to me, and one that I will 
aise in Natural Resources estimates, is that 
ie should be going to Natural Resources 
luggesting that since they have a shortage of 
lhonservation officers and they have such a 
wide area to cover, perhaps they should do 
vhat was done in the midwest of the United 
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States, where a number of states required 
non-resident hunters or fishermen to hire a 
guide. That guide is unpaid by the ministry, 
he is paid by the people who are hiring him, 
but he is a deputy game warden responsible 
for ensuring that the people he is guiding 
follow the game laws, don’t break any of the 
game regulations and if he is involved in a 
situation where those regulations are broken, 
and he knows about it and he doesn’t do 
anything about it—doesn’t report it or any- 
thing—then he loses his licence; and as a 
result, of course, he would lose his job, he 
wouldn’t be able to guide any more. We do 
have guides in our area. It’s not required, of 
course, for a hunter or a fisherman to hire a 
guide. It’s a good idea, considering the num- 
ber that get lost. 

[12:30] 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You'll admit that there 
are some areas of this province where you 
couldn't hire a guide if you wanted to. 

Mr, Wildman: No, that’s true. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, so you see if you 
lock yourself into a policy then all of a 
sudden you restrict the whole tourist in- 
dustry, because you can’t find guides to fulfil 
the responsibility. It’s an idea that certainly 
could be taken into consideration but let's 
not forget that every time you do it it adds 
another cost to the tourist program— 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —and the buyer will 
say, “I can go to another place that’s 
cheaper, so forget about Ontario.” You have 
got to be careful that, while the idea and 
suggestion would create employment and an 
opportunity for maybe better conservation 
attention and better rules attention, it may 
also eliminate the tourist interest in the area. 


Mr. Wildman: Sure, I understand that. 
The other thing, of course, too, is that it 
may actually help the hunter to get his 
moose if he has a guide rather than if he sat 
there wandering around lost. I have two 
other questions, but the one I want to deal 
with—I asked Mr. Boyer about this earlier— 
is in relation to your marketing and your 
studies of the 17 zones in the province, One 
of them is the Wawa-Sault Ste. Marie zone, 
where you've done the Balmer-CRAPO report, 
and there’s another one in eastern Ontario, I 
understand, ‘as well. Could you tell me what 
the timetable is for the completing of the 
studies in all 17 of the zones, and could you 
also tell me what kind of reaction youre 
getting in the areas where the studies have 
been done from the tourist outfitters, the 
municipalities and so on? 
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Mr. Boyer: As to the timetable for all 17 
zones, no, I can’t give it to you, Mr. Wild- 
man. It depends on funds. We've made a 
recommendation to the minister that next 
year we study one of the corridors, and in 
this particular case we have in mind the 
North Bay-Moosonee corridor, It may be 
that we will be able to afford one or two 
zones. With regard to the attitudes, we've 
now presented three zone plans to the pub- 
lic, and I’m quite sure you attended the 
Sault Ste. Marie meeting. 

Mr, Wildman: Yes. 

Mr. Boyer: I’ve had reports on meetings 
this week that have been held in Cornwall 
and Arnprior. There is a meeting tonight in 
Kingston. In all three cases—that is, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Cornwall, Arnprior—we had a 
very positive reaction from the public. The 
public and interested operators were con- 
sulted in the first place and this is, in a 
sense, a report back to them. The minister 
has taken one further step with regard to 
Sault Ste. Marie—Algoma and that is to 
suggest the formation of a local implementa- 
tion committee. We have not had as rapid a 
response on that one as we had hoped, but 
at this moment in time I understand that 
the potential chairman—I don’t think he’s 
accepted or indeed been offered the job quite 
yet—has located an automobile dealer in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Mr, Wildman: Franklin Prouse? 

Mr. Boyer: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: He’s related to the Premier. 

Mr. Boyer: What? 

Mr. Wildman: He’s somehow related to 
the Premier. I’m not sure exactly how. 

Mr. Boyer: The local manager of the 
Federal Business Development Bank—I never 
know what the new initials are—has also 
agreed to join. The possible chairman is 
Dave Little, who operates Travel Algoma— 

Mr. Wildman: He’s a good friend of 
mine. 

Mr. Boyer: —a travel agency, and three 
fine camps, and Dave is now trying to 
broaden the number. One thing that was 
reported to me is that he doesn’t want to 
make it the Algoma/Kinniwabi Travel Asso- 
ciation. You know, you could have one or 
two members from that. 

Mr. Wildman: Right, it’s important that 
that be the case. 

Mr. Boyer: You get a broader input. That’s 
where the three completed zone plans now 
stand, 


Mr. Wildman: I personally was quite im- 
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pressed with their presentation and _ their 
idea of an accessible wilderness. Certainly 
the scenery between Wawa and Sault Ste. 
Marie is probably the most beautiful we've 
got in Canada east of the Rockies. 

It was a good idea, I’ve heard some 
criticism, however, from some of the munic- 
ipal politicians who are saying that with the 
economic squeeze they're in right now they 
see some difficulties in implementing some of 
the proposals, for instance, the idea of de 
veloping the mines around Bruce Mines and 
that kind of thing. Also, there are some very 
serious criticisms about the idea of a golf 
course in the Thessalon area. They just don’t 
seem to think it’s a viable proposition that far 
from Sault Ste. Marie and so on. 

Mr. Boyer: If they don’t think it’s viable, 
I doubt if it will go. We are aware, since the 
plan was presented, of at least half a dozen 
major potential investors, of whom perhap: 
youre aware too, with whose backing it 
would go in the direction of what we dis 
cussed earlier, namely less dependence on 
hunting and fishing and a more diversified, 
indeed year-round experience in Algoma. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, that’s what I was going 
to Jead to. That area has the highest moun- 
tain peak in Ontario; I was wondering wheth 
er the King Mountain might be developed? 

Mr. Boyer: It’s alive, and weve got @ 
couple of other major points of interest i 
that area. | 

Mr. Wildman: How much did the CRAPO 
study cost? 

Mr. Boyer: I cannot answer that. The 
three zones cost $120,000. I'll get you am 
answer on that particular one. 

Mr. Wildman: We're talking in the range 
of about $40,000. 


Mr. Boyer: I would guess so, and tha 
might well have been the budget of a yea 
back. 


Mr. Wildman: The one other thing I have 
in relation to that is the marketing question) 
I know Algoma Kinniwabi in our area has 
certainly done some extensive marketing in 
the United States this year and done mor 
TV marketing than they had done previously. 


Mr. Boyer: They should claim that that’s 
the reason for the 10 per cent increase. 


Mr. Wildman: It has gone up in our area, 
I agree, although we did have a lot of rai 
You made ‘a comment in the spring about tht 
need to market in the United States and the 
need to really step up our marketing program 
because of the poor years we’ve had. I’m just 
looking at tourism market development in the 


| 


sstimate figures and I see that this year you're 
alking about $6.88 million. That’s approxi- 
nately $400,000 up from last year. Could you 
ell me what the extra $400,000 has been 
pent on and if that’s what you consider to 
ye a significant increase in the expenditure in 
hat area? 

_Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just try to get 
told of the section you're speaking of, Mr. 
WVildman, so I can explain it. You are re- 
erring to the $384,000 increase; we've got 
alaries and wages $230,000; we have in 










































Mr. Boyer: If I could explain that— 

| Mr. Wildman: Yes. 

| Mr. Boyer: You notice there’s an increase 
£ $1 million in services. 

| Mr. Wildman: Right. 


_ Mr. Boyer: And a decrease in supplies. 
‘hat’s because this year we're calling litera- 
are services, last year we called it supplies. 
‘he $108,000 in transfer payments is because 
£ Experience 77. | 
Mr. Wildman: The student advisors to the 
ravel associations. 

_ Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay; then is that the thrust 
ou were looking at? 


| Hon. Mr. Bennett: The thrust we were 
ilking of is changing the direction of our 
dvertising as well. We said we were going 
way from television, into more specific peri- 
dicals related to the markets we're trying to 
arve, as well as relating to the higher in- 
pme yroups who have a fair disposable in- 
obme. So what we are doing is transferring 
bme of our advertising dollars out of a very 
ostly market, a costly area of promotion, 
thich is television. One of the reasons we 
rent out of it is because while we used to 
‘gn contracts for certain flexibility in time 
ots, in the analysis done by our promotion 
gencies that look after placement it was 
mand the time slots were getting later and 
ter in the day; in other words after the 
tidnight movie. It was becoming virtually 
seless, in our opinion. 


|Mr. Wildman: A lot of night watchmen 
jnd people like that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We wanted to move 
irward into more prime time, but the cost 
list became completely prohibitive for us. 
jhe exposure was great, but we were using 
‘he shotgun approach, You didn’t know what 
lhe hell market you were hitting. It could 
2 a man with no disposable income and we 
ery likely weren’t touching some of the 
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people with the higher disposable incomes 
because they werent home watching tele- 
vision at that particular hour, We were con- 
vinced as were the Canadian government 
and others, to move away from very expen- 
sive television into more magazines and 
periodicals, and those we assesesd through 
various means as to what type of people 
happened to receive the publication. 

Mr. B. Newman: You're gearing your pro- 
gram, then, to individuals who have a sub- 
stantial disposable income? 

‘When you mention that, Mr. Minister, 
then you really should pay attention to the 
pleas of those of us from the Windsor area 
when we talk about the Renaissance Centre 
in Detroit, and assisting the city of Windsor 
sell Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are trying some 
different approaches to marketing tourism. 
We've used the newspaper to create an 
interest, we’ve used radio to create an in- 
terest; but we also, as I say, get into selec- 
tive publications to reach those who are 
going to be extended travellers in our prov- 
ince, I suppose the same problem is being 
experienced by everyone in the tourist field. 
How do you really get to the marketplace 
most likely to come to the area to which 
you wish to bring them? 

Mr. B. Newman: You see, we give you 
part of an answer when we talk about the 
Renaissance Centre in Detroit and getting 
our Yankees who are ‘attending the various 
conventions over there to just step across the 
border, see what part of Ontario is like, 
what part of Canada is like, and nine out 
of 10 will love it. The next time they come 
farther than ‘Windsor; they come to the 
interior of Ontario and other parts of 
Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: If they are going to do 
that they have made up their mind prior to 
leaving home. In other words, our message 
must get to them before they have deter- 
mined their final point of destination even 
if they're going to a conference. 

Mr. B. Newman: You're not right there, 
Mr. Minister, because when the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel operated we had no one in 
the Book-Cadillac. Likewise, we didn’t cover 
all of the conventions at Cobo Hall and that 
complex. It was only later you covered that 
and you brought people in. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I won't argue that 
question with you; whether youre going to 
bring them over from Detroit to Windsor 
for half a day or half an hour or for a day 
is it a very worthwhile program for Windsor? 
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Mr. B. Newman: I’m not saying that you 
bring them over for half a hour or half a 
diay. 

[12:45] 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just let me finish. I 
am saying if they ‘are going to travel beyond 
Windsor for a holiday period, that deter- 
mination was made before they ever got 
to the Renaissance Centre in Detroit. 

Mr, B. Newman: All right, I will grant 
you that; but when you are going to change 
your brand of alcohol, you don’t buy a case, 
you buy a bottle first to find out whether 
you are going to like it. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That depends what the 
price is. 

Mr. B. Newman: When you like it, then 
you buy the case. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That depends on 
whether I am going to drink it or give it 
away. 

Mr. B. Newman: These people sample 
Ontario by coming into Windsor and seeing 
it, and from that they know what Ontario 
is like. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Newman; I am 
not arguing with you, but with what you 
are saying to me and very specifically what 
comes through in it; because you are arguing 
about the bottle of alcohol or whisky versus 
the case of whisky. It is exactly the analogy 
I made. The individual is coming from the 
Renaissance Centre to Windsor for half an 
hour, or an hour, or half a day, or a day. 
That is exactly right. That is the sample 
he is going to get. Singularly it is not my 
job to get him into Windsor. My job is to 
try to sell the little thing known as the 
province of Ontario, 


Mr. B. Newman: That is true. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: And what I am saying 
to you is I am not entirely ruling out the 
Renaissance Centre, although I have had 
some preliminary discussions on it since the 


other day, 
Mr. B. Newman: Yes, we hear that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not sure that we 
are going to take that kind of money out 
of a budget in order to go into the Renais- 
sance Centre. In the next period of time, we 
will try to do some research on it as to 
volumes of figures and people, where the 
are coming from and going to. But the thing 
we must do if we are going to succeed in 
tourism is to convince the woman, the lady 
of the house, first. We have found in our re- 
search that she determines to a very large 
extent where the family is going for their 
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vacation. The second point, we must convince | 
them while they are in their own living room. 
to come to Ontario. You are not going to do 
that selling job to any great extent when 
they are on the highway travelling, because 
they have now scheduled their daily activities 
for a 14-day period. They now have sched- 
uled their expenses for a 14-day period, plan- 
ning to be in certain places. 

Mr. B. Newman: I agree with what you 
say, Mr. Minister, but remember they had no_ 
intention of coming to Canada and _ into’ 
Windsor, in the first place, but we attracted 
them. They found just what a border town 
was like, they become curious and anxious” 
to see what the rest of the province is like. | 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Good! 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not going to get 
them further into the province unless they 
cross the border first. | 


Mr. Wildman: But that is applicable to 
any traveller. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. 
you want to finish? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, please, just one short— 
Mr. B. Newman: I’m sorry to interrupt you. 


Mr. Wildman: No, that is fine. In relation 
to that, I want to emphasize my support of 
Mr. Eakins’ comments, I think it was Mr. 
Eakins, or perhaps someone else, maybe it 
was Mr. Kerrio, regarding the American regu- 
lations regarding conventions in Canada. 
Certainly the hotel associations and the 
chambers of commerce have put forward very 
good arguments as to why we should be™ 
exempt, not only to help the tourist industry 
itself but just the whole argument of assising 
our balance of payments. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: We keep pushing it on 
every occasion, whether we are dealing with 
the Americans or dealing with the Canadian 
government; and when we are dealing with 
the ministers involved we bring the point 
home. | 

I met with Mr. Jamieson not so long ago, 
and having known him when he was Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce, I of course. 
told him he should put forward even greater 
weight on the subject. That is hard to be-. 
lieve with Don Jamieson, at least from a 
physical point of view. : 

Mr. G. I. Miller: He is losing weight. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Where? In his little 
finger or his little toe? Having been for a 
period of time exposed directly to the prob- 
Jem, the federal minister should put even. 
more emphasis on it. I think he is doing that, 
and I give the government of Canada full 
marks for what they have done so far, For 

















Wildman, do 






























that matter, I give marks as well to the cham- 
bers of commerce, and the convention author- 
ity here in Toronto, and the motel and hotel 
association, all of those who have gone to 
etn to put in a real personal plug on 





Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any connection 
between the chambers of commerce? They 
don’t work through your ministry? What min- 
istry do they come under? Are they connected 
with any ministry? They are private? Do you 
‘co-operate with them now? 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: I co-operate with 8.5 
million people in this province. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t know; our record 
is down to zip. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: In what respect? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think in tourism. 


| Hon. Mr. Bennett: We recognize that. 
We've been through that question. 
Mr. G. I, Miller: I know. I realize, but I 
think you have to list some constructive 
criticism too, you know. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: A list? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just to clarify the situ- 
ation, we have the chambers of commerce and 
the travel associations, we have them all in at 
some time during the year, maybe once or 
wice to speak with us about their problems 
and to give their suggestions. We try to be 
>o-operative with them, recognizing their 
value, in the area we're talking about. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Just one other thing, I hope 
when you're talking to your federal counter- 
yarts that you also talk to Mr. Gillespie re- 
sarding cost of gasoline; and also to your 
wn colleague, the Minister of Energy (Mr. 
:- A. Taylor) in regard to the cost of gasoline. 
| know the federal government is trying to 
Nret us to the world price, but it seems to be 
Srying to hurry northern Ontario along a 
ot faster than most of the rest of the prov- 
nee. 


_ Mr. Eakins: That’s why they reduced the 
ost of the plates, so that you could drive 
! nore. 

Mr. Wildman: That may help the local 
\)eople, though I would question even that 
onsidering the fact that 45 per cent of the 
utomobiles in the north are trucks and vans 








nd they're not included. It certainly doesn’t 
‘ielp tourists who are coming into the prov- 
ace and the tourist outfitters, who are trying 
0 encourage these people who are coming 
ja and driving, when they get to a place 
ke White River and see a sign they think 
lays 51 cents a gallon. They see 51 cents 
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and think they're getting a great deal. Then 
they go in and find that it’s a half gallon for 
the 51 cents. That was before the last in- 
crease. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is it now? 


Mr. Wildman: It’s $1.08, I think, in White 
River now. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can tell you down in 
eastern Ontario you will get a few places 
where it won’t be too far behind you. 

Mr. Wildman: I wasn’t trying to be 
parochial on that. I think that obviously the 
cost of gasoline on Highway 401 and the 
cost of gasoline everywhere is a factor. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: How would you like 
to suggest that the federal government take 
off that 10 cents a gallon they put on a year 
or two or three ago? 

Mr. Wildman: I agree with you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Let Ontario take off its 
tax too. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s fine, but remem- 
ber if you take the tax off gasoline you’d 
better find some other source for building 
your highways. 

Mr. B. Newman: You'd better do it. The 
feds will tell you exactly that same story; 
what's good for the feds: is good for Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ours is a road tax that 
has been on gasoline because the roads that 
are here are produced by the province of 
Ontario and the taxpayers of this province. 

Mr. B. Newman: Right, and the feds are 
using the money too. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is a substantial 
difference. The federal government doesn’t 
produce roads. 

Mr. B. Newman: You're spending money 
for something in Ontario and they're spend- 
ing the moneys they collect from their gas 
tax for other things in Canada. Yow’re still 
taxing people, regardless of how you tax 
them. When you say the feds should get 
rid of a tax, then you co-operate. They 
should cut it by 10 cents and you should cut 
it by 10 cents. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our tax was put on 
long ago and it was understood what it 
was for. All of a sudden, an energy tax 
comes on at 10 cents and you start talking 
about the price of a gallon of gasoline. The 
greatest contributor to the shock wave was 
the federal government itself, not the pro- 
vincial. 

Mr. B. Newman: The provincial govern- 
ment is just as guilty as the feds. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not a damn bit. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Oh, exactly. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We wouldn’t build any 
more highways in Windsor if that applied. 

Mr. B. Newman: I don’t see halos around 
your heads when I look around the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Johnson: Now that Mr. Wildman has 
taken over the Chair for me, I would like to 
ask once more about Ontario farm vacation 
programs. I realize this is a Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food program. I’m not criti- 
cizing this ministry, but I do feel there’s a 
tremendous gap between what the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food can do and what the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism can do. 

In this pamphlet, they advertise 28 accom- 
modations. In the first one, it says, “We 
prefer to host one family at a time.” We're 
talking about 150 to 200 accommodations. In 
other words, we haven’t an Ontario farm 
vacation program. It seems to me that this 
year, particularly with a $2 billion deficit 
in Canada in tourism, there’s something that 
we should be able to do, in co-operation 
possibly with your ministry and with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, to pro- 
mote the program. You can’t go out and 
sell 100 accommodations, it’s completely 
meaningless. 

I feel there is potential. There are many 
farms that aren’t viable for agriculture on 
a 100-acre and 200-acre basis, but could 
be made viable if they were supplemented 
by a small vacation program—not just sum- 
mer, but all-year round. It might be un- 
realistic to suggest it, but since the Minister 
of Correctional Services is in such high 
spirits these days, I would like to suggest 
that we can even have a program where we 
would use prefab cottages. A farmer could 
lease or buy two, three, four or five cottages. 
They’re resellable. 

As I mentioned, the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services (Mr. Drea) could have his 
guests maybe produce these in a slack time. 

‘Now this may be going too far, but it’s a 
suggestion. If these cottages could be as- 
sembled on such a basis that they could be 
used by this young farmer that’s starting up 
after he’s operated for four, five, six years 
and he feels that he’s accumulated enough 
money and he doesn’t want to go through the 
hassle of tourism, he could then devote his 
time to farming full-time. The cottages could 
be picked up, transported to another farmer 
who would like to do the same thing. 

I feel we have a market in Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago of well over 
10,000,000 people, in fact its closer to 20, 


000,000. I think there are all kinds of people — 
in the city of Toronto who, if they could take 
their families and go into the rural areas and © 
spend a nice quiet week in the summertime or _ 
Easter or Christmas time, they wouldn’t have _ 
to travel to Florida or Myrtle Beach in the 
spring. The cost would be much less. The 
dollar should be spent at home. 

[ think that we could also cater to the 
Americans and encourage them to come up 
and spend a low cost vacation in rural On- 
tario. It would benefit not only the farm 
people but also the small communities. We’ve 
built a lot of new arenas this past year. 
There are all kinds of winter facilities as well 
as summer. I just can’t see that the program 
couldn’t be sold. 

In Prince Edward Island, as I mentioned 
last year, they tried the program for several 
years. It didn’t pay off until they investigated 
why the people weren’t making more use of 
it. They determined that they had to have 
individual accommodations apart from the 
farm home itself. This was the selling point. 
I don’t think in this pamphlet there are more 
than two or three who offer this. This, I 
think, is the whole key to it. | 

Time’s running out, so I’ll just finish up by 
suggesting that what I feel that we need 
from the ministry is some advice for these 
people, some concrete proposals. I feel the 
minister should request his staff to work with 
the tourist industry in Prince Edward Island, 
find out what they did to make the program 
successful, and surely we can copy it. I might 
just mention in closing that I talked to Mr. 
Boyer about this and he was very encourag- 
ing. I’ve set up a meeting with Bob Brock 
to meet with one of my local constituents 
who wants to go into this program. T feel we 
need the backing of other members of the 
committee and of the House to make this 
program work. 

Mr. Boyer: I recall Mr. Johnson’s remarks 
from last year in meeting with a particular 
developer interested in this subject. On the 
evidence, the farmers of Ontario don’t seem 
to be very much interested in such a pro- 
gram, based on these 28 farms. But what we 
will undertake to do, Mr. Johnson, is make 
a more careful feasibility study. We are 
familiar with what’s going on in Prince | 
Edward Island and we'll report further to 
you, if that’s satisfactory. 

Mr. Johnson: Perhaps it’s a two-way sell- 
ing program, We have to sell the farmer on 
the advantage of this program. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. Eakins, do you 
have any further questions? 

Mr. Eakins: No. 
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Mr. Acting Chairman: Well, in that case, it the industry, how it’s being promoted and 
being 1 o'clock, I think we should adjourn that development aspect. 

until 8 o'clock on Monday, 8 o'clock in the Mr. Acting Chairman: You can bring it up 
evening, under the small business vote, I suppose. 


_ Mr. Eakins: I’m okay on this vote as far Mr. G. E. Smith: That will be fine. 
as I’m concerned. ‘Vote 2204 agreed to. 
Mr. G. E. Smith: As long as I can bring up The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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The committee met at 2:08 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 
| (continued) 


On vote 2205, small business development 
program: 

Mr. O'Neil: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
whether I come under the correct vote or 
not. I had some comments to make regard- 
ing the GATT negotiations. No? 


| Mr. Chairman: I thought we discussed 

‘that. ‘ 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: We passed that on the 

first or second vote. If the committee wishes, 
we are prepared to hear more. 


Mr. O'Neil: It will be very short, if I 
may. 
Mr. Chairman: Make it very short. 


| Mr. O’Neil: I would like to read into the 
|record a letter which I have just received 
‘from Trent Valley Paperboard Mills. I 
imagine the minister is aware of their opera- 
tion, I think there has just been a loan of 
‘about $15 million granted to Trent Valley 
| Paperboard Mills. The letter is addressed to 
myself and it is in reference to the Tokyo 
‘round of GATT negotiations. 

“This is with reference to the above- 
mentioned GATT negotiations. As a member 
of the paperboard sector of the Canadian 
‘pulp and paper industry, this company is 
very concerned that serious consideration 
‘might be given to the reduction and event- 
‘ual elimination of tariffs on such paperboard 
products as box board and container board, 
‘liner board and corrugated medium. 

“The course of action adopted by the fed- 
eral government seems directly opposed to 
ithe efforts of the provincial government to 
improve the economy in rural areas and re- 
duce the concentration of industry and com- 
merce in the Toronto area, where there are 
attendant problems. The loss of our industry 
in this area would be a major loss and 
directly conflicting with its stated public 
) policy to increase industrial activity here. 

| “In four briefs submitted to the federal 
| Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 


land to the Canadian Trade and Tariffs Com- 
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mittee since October 1973, the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association has clearly out- 
lined the problems facing the protected sec- 
tors of the industry in the event of tariff 
elimination. All four emphasize the advant- 


“ages of size and scale enjoyed by US com- 


petitors, and all four emphasize that the 
economic disadvantages facing Canadian 
producers vis-a-vis their US competitors must 
be removed before Canadian producers can 
achieve an internally competitive position. 

“I am taking the liberty of forwarding 
copies of three of the CPPA briefs under 
separate cover, and am enclosing one copy 
of the fourth, June 1977, brief which con- 
cludes with the statement. “We wish to re- 
iterate, therefore, most strongly, that no 
reductions in the tariffs and any paper or 
paperboard should be offered until after in- 
ternally competitive economic conditions 
have been established in Canada.’ The brief 
is concise and to the point, and I think you 
will find it to be an aid to understanding 
this industry’s misgivings regarding untimely 
tariff reductions. 

“I realize that you have many calls upon 
your time, but in view of the seriousness of 
this matter, which could have a profound 
effect on a good number of your constit- 
uents employed here at Trent Valley Paper- 
board Mills, I would ask that you support 
the CPPA viewpoint in whatever way you 
can, For instance, might you arrange a meet- 
ing with the Ontario Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism. 

“I look forward to hearing your comments, 
but meanwhile I must add I would be 
pleased to discuss the subject in person with 
you at your convenience. 

“Yours very truly, H. G. Campbell, Presi- 
dent and General Manager.” 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that I wasn’t 
here on Friday and you did conclude that 
vote. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, that was some time 
back. It was early in the estimates. 

Mr. O’Neil: I would ask that this be part 
of the record of the hearings. I wonder if 
the minister or some of the officials of his 
ministry would have a chance to meet with 
Mr. Campbell. It is quite a good-sized in- 
dustry in our area and employs quite a num- 
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ber of people. Quite an investment has just 
been made with machinery and plant. I 
think it would be quite important to me if 
somebody would talk to them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. O'Neil, I would 
strongly suggest that you suggest to Mr. 
Campbell that rather than our meeting with 
an individual company, what we really have 
to do is get an opinion from the sector of 
the economy to which he relates. 

There must be an association. I believe 
there is an association that represents the 
paperboard or chipboard group of industries 
across the province. I strongly suggest to 
you that you go back to Mr. Campbell— 
and I don’t know whether he sent a carbon 
copy of the letter to us or not, I haven't 
been in my office for the last three or four 
days—suggesting we would be pleased to 
meet with that entire association and discuss 
their input or views in relationship to GATT 
and the present tariffs, and at what point, 
if there is to be a point, they believe there 
should be a reduction of tariffs. 

We have to be very careful, as a ministry, 
that we don’t find that we have six compan- 
ies with six different opinions. We have to 
have a common denominator when we go 
before the federal people with opinions. 
That is why I rely on associations to bring 
that common denominator before us. 

I think you would surely have to agree you 
can’t speak from six different points of view 
on the same products being manufactured 
in your province or your country. So if you 
have the opportunity of speaking with Mr. 
Campbell, we are concerned about all in- 
dustries, very concerned about what tariffs 
will do and the reductions in tariffs will do, 
and if they are to happen, what adjustment 
factors are going to be required by the in- 
dustries that are represented under those 
tariff reductions. 

If you go back to Mr. Campbell, strongly 
suggest that the minister or the ministry and 
our senior people who are now on GATT 
negotiation preparations for the province 
both in TEIGA and in my ministry, will be 
pleased to sit with them to review their 
position to try to permit them some input. 
I don't say it will be complete, because it is 
not, I think, appropriate to disclose one’s 
hand at this point as to exactly what has 
taken place or is likely to take place from a 
national position. If you would do that, 
Mr. O'Neil, I would be pleased to meet with 
them and review their position. 


Mr. O’Neil: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I will 
make your views known to him, and I would 
imagine that either I or Mr, Campbell will 


be in touch with your ministry people. As 
I say, it is a matter of concern in our area 
and anything you can do in the way of meet- 
ing with him, either yourself or some of your 
officials, would be greatly appreciated. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’d add only this; 
rather than being so parochial by just saying — 
the provincial association, if there is a 
national association that also has a position, it 
would be well to have it, because eventually 
that is what we have to get to, that is the 
national position, the Canadian position, in 
relationship to the tariff arrangements at the 
GATT round. So we can pursue it from two 
angles, provincial and federal, and maybe 
get a much more positive position that On- — 
tarians can live with. When I use the words 
‘live with,’ I am at least proposing some- 
thing for which there is solid support across 
the nation. 


‘Mr. O’Neil: Thank you very much. I have 
one other matter which I wanted to raise, 
{ think it does fall under your ministry. These 

eople have written me from the city of 
Belleville. J. Russell Scott, MD who owns 
a tourist business in— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
name, I’m sure I do. 


Mr. O’Neil: It has to do with the matter 
of Scotia Belle Investments Ltd. and water 
rights where people in the tourist industry, 
who are hard pressed at this time because of 
the problems they have had in the northern 
part of Hastings county, have been ap- 
proached by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources that they are going to be charged 
for docking facilities and water rights. Could 
you give me any background on this? 


[8:15] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You ask, “Could I give 
you any background?” I think it could be 
between either our Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources or the ‘Ministry of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development which has water rights _ 
control under the federal government. 

There is some talk about certain water 
rights chargebacks to people who have it 
under lease. I do know along the Rideau 
system, the percentage increases in leases 
from the federal agency to marinas and to 
tourist operators have been extremely large. 
When it has been brought specifically to our 
attention by one or two operators, we have 
gone to the minister and tried to get him to 
have a realistic assessment or appreciation of 
the problem that is being encountered by 
the tourist industry at this time. 

But if Dr. Scott, the former mayor of 
Belleville, has not been in communication 
with myself—maybe he has with some people. 


I think I know the 
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in the ministry, although it has not been 
brought to my attention—but I would think 
his real problem is with either the Ministry 
of ‘Natural Resources or the federal agency. 
If he is running into some difficulty and we 
can help him, I would suggest that he get in 
touch with our local representative and have 
him follow it up from there. 

__ Mr. O'Neil: In other words, I understand 
that you have some concern too, that where 
the tourist industry has had some problems 
in the last year or so with finances and things 
like that because of the drop in tourism, that 
when they are hit with these additional costs 
of being reassessed and having to pay dock- 
"age or water rights or whatever it may be— 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Storage rights and the 
works. 


































Mr. O'Neil: So it is a concern of yours, 
_and you feel it would be best if we contacted 
the Ministry of Natural Resources. 
_ Hon. Mr, Bennett: It is certainly our con- 
/cern, because if the cost of operation prices 
everything out of the field, then we are in 
real trouble. 
The other thing you may like to look at 
‘is what is the alternative use if it is not 
leased to Mr. A, B, or C? If the alternative 
use is nil, I don’t think that returns much of 
jan economic dividend to the community the 
smarina or the tourist operator is presently 
serving. That is why we become very con- 
‘cerned about what is happening and how it 
is harming the operator in his ability to con- 
tinue to operate and to upgrade and improve 
the marina or whatever it is he is operating. 
_ So that is why we are concerned; and I 
‘say again if Dr. Scott and his associates are 
not meeting with success with the federal 
agency and they have consulted with my 
ministry or the Ministry of Natural Re- 
‘sources, if they get back to us again we would 
be pleased to have somebody do a review and 
‘see exactly what is the root cause of this dis- 
‘turbance or problem. 
Mr. O’Neil: Thank you very much, I ap- 
preciate that. 
Mr. Eakins: You see that as mainly the 
right to use the facility, mainly to establish 
the right? 
_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: My understanding is 
that what the government of Canada is doing 
is where they have leased frontage over a 
period of years, the rent at one time was 
very small. Then all of a sudden the user 
lpays policy came in; but if it becomes pro- 
ibitive, then there is no use, and that is 
what disturbs us. 

Mr. Eakins: But this is the provincial min- 
istry he is speaking of, Natural Resources. 








Hon. Mr. Bennett: It could be either Na- 
tural Resources or it could be in the federal 
water system, I'd have to look at that. 

Mr. O’Neil: This, I think, has dealt mainly 
with the Natural Resources. Possibly what 
I will do is photostat this and make sure you 
get a copy of his correspondence to me. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Send a copy also to the 
Minister of Natura] Resources (Mr. F. S. Mil- 
ler), then you will have both sides of the 
ledger covered. 


Mr. O’Neil: There is one other thing on 


-which I wanted to get your views and I 


know it has been raised in previous esti- 
mates, That has to do with the conflict, sort 
of, between the trailer parks or the camp 
grounds that are owned by provincial facili- 
ties and those that are owned by private 
industry. Are there any new plans afoot to 
even this off or to make the private owners 
of camping grounds competitive? I would 
just like to have your thoughts on that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I haven’t got the paper 
before me. If it hasn’t already been an- 
nounced during my absence from the country, 
my understanding is that there will be an 
increase in trailer camp fees in provincial 
parks, which of course I have recommended 
over the last two or three years. I thought it 
was wrong that we should hold the line and 
virtually subsidize the trailer camp operations 
and parks to a very large extent, while at 
the same time we believed that the private 
entrepreneur should charge the same rate as 
the province of Ontario. We didn’t say that, 
but it is virtually impossible for him to 
charge a much higher rate because he is in 
direct competition, or the provincial park is 
in direct competition with him, whichever 
way you wish to put it. 

So we are pleased to see the rate go up. I 
think it is more realistic. There are some 
trailer people who are going to be upset, but 
that is fine. I say that very honestly, that is 
fine. 

(Nobody really comes howling about my 
position. I don’t live in a trailer and don’t 
use a trailer as far as vacationing goes, and 
nobody gets upset when the Holiday Inn 
says that because of the cost of operation they 
have to put up the room by $2 or $3. The 
province doesn’t subsidize that room for me 
when I am travelling as a member of the 
general public. That is why I find it difficult 
that in our parks operations we should really 
get into what becomes a general subsidy of 
a rate for tourist people, whether they be 
Canadians, Ontarians or foreigners to our 
land. We don’t do it with hotel rooms and 
we shouldn’t do it for provincial parks. The 
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provincial parks should not be unfair com- 
petition to the private sector which is trying 
to develop very reasonably located and priced 
camp grounds. For too long a time the prov- 
ince has been his competitor, and I suppose 
to some degree his conscience, because we 
set the rate and he either follows it or goes 
out of business. 

Mr. Kerrio: It is unfair competition. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t like to use that 
word “unfair.” 

Mr. O’Neil: I thank the minister for his 
comments and certainly appreciate and re- 
spect his views. 

I know during the spring and summer 
months there is advertising across the prov- 
ince—and I know this has been raised in 
previous estimates—whereby the province, I 
believe, foots the bill for advertising that 
there are so many vacancies at these provin- 
cial camp grounds. Has that been changed at 
all whereby you will not only advertise that 
there are vacancies in provincial grounds but 
also there are vacancies in some of the 
privately-owned businesses? Could this be 
considered? 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: Some of the advertising 
that has taken place has been of a public 
service nature, in other words, sponsored by 
a radio station in a given community, about 
the availability of camping spots both in 
provincial and privately-owned locations. It 
hasn’t been sponsored by us. 

Mr. O’Neil: It hasn’t? I see. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: They have taken the 
initiative to do it on their own. I encourage 
the radio stations and others to be good 
corporate citizens in making people aware; 
there is no sense having people travel down 
the road 50 miles to find there is no avail- 
able space. It then becomes another traffic 
problem for us in getting them turned 
around and going back home or trying to 
locate something. 

So it has been entirely their own effort. 
Our advertising program has been basically 
to advertise the wares of the province rather 
than specifically the vacancies in any given 
place, whether it be a hotel, motel or a 
camping spot. 

Mr. O'Neil: My concern here—and likely 
yours also—is that the private owner or busi- 
nessman is not placed at a disadvantage in 
competition with things like the provincial 
parks where there are vacancies. In other 
words, I feel that as much business as pos- 
sible should be steered to the private en- 
trepreneur who is trying to make a living, 


and in a way, I suppose, competing with 
the province. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I hope that as time 
goes on, and if the program the Ministry of 
Natural Resources has embarked upon—was_ 
it a year or two ago? I forget the exact. 
date—whereby they lease out provincial camp. 
grounds to the private sector to run; if that. 
becomes successful it would be my desire 
to see more and more of the camp grounds: 
turned over to the private sector. It puts them. 
on somewhat the same footing as Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Brown who has invested in his own: 
trailer camp. 

Trailer camp operators in this province 
have had a rough time. I am the first one 
to admit it. They have had to meet some: 
very important pieces of environmental legis 
lation regarding septic tanks and so on. 
think most of them have been good cor- 
porate citizens in doing it, even at a very 
substantial cost, because it made their camp: 
grounds not as profitable, if profitable at all. 
Overall they have done an excellent job. 

I will be speaking for them, I believe im 
the next week or 10 days. I hope I will get 
a positive report to them on the future of) 
their industry. I hope I will be able to re= 
port to them that we as a province will pro- 
vide less and less unfair competition to them) 
as time proceeds. 


Mr. O’Neil: Thank you very much. I had: 
one other comment. We met a couple of 
















people in regard to the small business tourist 
industry in eastern Ontario. I was pleased, 


some of the facts which they brought forth 

I wanted to ask a few questions, if 1 
might. They were talking about some of the 
different forms of development they feel 


ly 


was racing of some type, sailboat racing, car? 
racing; another was some sort of an ai 
museum; another was the development of 4 
summer theatre. q 

I wanted to ask your comments on this! 
latter point. If there were some people in 
terested in the development of a summer? 
theatre in the Belleville-Trenton area, 
there any type of government financing. O 
how do you feel this could be handled? 


T also wanted some background— | 
Mr, Makarchuk: You could move the Leg! 
islature up there for the summer. 7 
Mr. O'Neil: I think it might be a good) 







idea. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are times that wi 
could take Barnum and Bailey’s place too. _ 
Mr. O'Neil: I was just wondering aboult 
the Stratford setup and also the Niagara-om# 





picture do they show? 


} 
i 
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the-Lake. setup. Are those privately owned 
and financed, and what sort of a financial 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The report that you 
looked at was the Opportunities for De- 


velopment report made by the Ministry of 


Industry and Tourism, and it dealt with three 
‘out of 17 areas in the province, Those were 
Trenton-Belleville, Kingston-Cornwall, and 
the other one up in Sault Ste. Marie; and I 
have not covered all the communities in the 
three areas the report encompassed. 

| That report was to make an analysis of 
the shortages in the tourist field in the 
various areas of the province, and what ap- 
ipeared to be the areas of development that 
would be most profitable and rewarding in 
complementing the balance of what is there 
now as a tourist operation. It was not in- 


itended to say that government should build 


this and government should build that and 
government should give grants for something 
else. 

I must admit that report came out, I think, 
while I was away. If the theatre was one 
suggestion, it may qualify for grants under 
Culture and Recreation programs. I would 
have to know more specific— 

_ Mr. Kerrio: Maybe it would qualify for 
federal as well. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It could very well. I'd 
have to have more details before I could say 
whether it could qualify under one of the 
development programs. At the moment it 
would not appear to be encompassed within 
the terms of the reference of the development 
program. 
| Mr. Eakins: That area is most successful. 
It’s where your Wintario draw will be held 
this Thursday night. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. 
Mr. Eakins: At the Academy Theatre. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right; one which 
I visited on one or two occasions. 


Mr. Eakins: Very successful. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think the meetings we 
had this past week in the Ottawa Valley were 
well worthwhile—in Cornwall the attendance 
was extremely good, in Kingston it was very 
good and in the Renfrew area it was very well 
attended. The purpose was to do an assess- 
ment of what the consultants believe, as we 
said to Mr. Wildman on Friday, is the essen- 
tial component toward making tourism a more 
complete operation in those regions. 

Before I leave this item, I meant to make 
one remark to Mr. Eakins some days ago. We 





‘discussed the fact the Liberal caucus has put 
‘together a committee on tourism and are re- 


| 





viewing the program. If the committee wishes 
—and I think it might be beneficial—but that’s 
entirely up to themselves—as the minister I 
would like to suggest that we are prepared, 
with Mr. Boyer and his people in our audio- 
visual department, to go through all the things 
our ministry has been doing to try and com- 
bat some of the downward pressures we have 
experienced in the tourist field. We are pre- 
pared to review with you the details we have 
gone through as a ministry, budget-wise, ad- 
vertising-wise, program-wise or whatever else 
might be of interest to you. So if you get out 
in the hustings and are talking to people, at 
least you have some appreciation whether you 
are being told all of the factual positions or 
not, and then you would have a balanced 
position from which to make your decisions. 


Mr. Eakins: I appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you wish that, if you 
would let me know or let the deputy know, 
or Mr. Boyer know, we would be pleased to 
arrange a time that’s convenient to the ma- 
jority of your group. 

Mr. Eakins: Thank you. 

Mr. O’Neil: Could I ask, too, on this— 
I would like some information for myself— 
would it be possible for Mr. Boyer or people 
within his department to supply to myself 
some of the information, on say Stratford or 
Niagara-on-the-Lake? I’d like to see what 
sort of a setup they have so that I would 
have some information— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would think if you 
talk to your colleague the member for Perth 
(Mr. Edighoffer), I am sure he would have 
more detailed information than most. But we 
would be glad to get it for you. 


Mr. O’Neil: Do I take it that if somebody 
could speak to Mr. Boyer, we could get some 
background information on both of those 
places—the financial setup, who the owners 
are; some background, as I’ve said? I’d like 
to have that for our own area, to see if we 
can’t interest someone in something along 
that line. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No problem, Mr. Chair- 
man. We would be glad to give the member 
all the information he wants to keep him 
occupied with a few hours of reading. 

[8:30] 

Mr. Wildman: I’d like to talk a little about 
the small business program. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I say that Mr. 
Radford, who is the executive director, is 
with me this evening. He will fill in on some 
of the questions. 

Mr. Wildman: As I said in my leadoff, 
one of the major concerns I’m sure the min- 
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ister and I both share is regional development, 
since he’s from eastern Ontario and I’m from 
the north. Small business is very important 
when it comes to regional development in 
slow growth areas. For a number of social and 
economic reasons small businesses often would 
prefer to locate outside of major centres, at 
least, they have done so—and if we can give 
them the proper assistance this will help in 
providing employment in those kinds of areas. 

Small business, of course, can be more 
community-minded. Wages and profits tend 
to stay in the community rather than going 
out as they might with a large corporation 
or a multi-national corporation. As 'a result, 
these kinds of small companies can take the 
advantage of the human resources that we 
have in these kinds of slow growth areas 
outside of the large urban centres that we 
have in the province. 

I know the ministry has recognized that 
situation under the development corporation 
programs, which are under another vote. 

I think the government has really failed 
small business in one particular sector at 
least, and my colleague from High Park- 
Swansea (Mr. Ziemba) can talk about some 
other areas, perhaps, as well as filling out the 
information on this. The one I want to deal 
with is the small gasoline retailer. I’ve raised 
this, as have other members—not just the 
NDP but other parties as well—in the Minis- 
try of Energy estimates with two successive 
ministers and have really gotten nowhere. 

With the trend towards self-serve, especial- 
ly in some of the larger urban centres, the 
independent service station operator in some 
cases has been forced out of business. The 
development of these self-serves has brought 
very little, if any, tangible benefits to the 
consumers. We have a situation where the 
consumer is not particularly benefiting, in 
the long-run at least, and as far as service 
is concerned he’s probably not benefiting at 
all; and in addition you have a situation 
where the small businessman, the small re- 
tailer, is unable to compete. 

In my area, we have a situation where, 
because of consignment sales to Sault Ste. 
Marie with the larger volume of sales and 
the larger competition, you have a lower 
consignment price than you have in the rural 
centres outside of the city. If the station is 
located within commuting distance of Sault 
Ste. Marie, then it’s very unlikely that a com- 
muter is going to buy gasoline at a small 
town service station rather than driving into 
Sault Ste. Marie where he can just pull 
up to a pump and pump the gas himself and 
get it ata much lower price. 
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We've got situations where 40 miles east 
of Sault Ste. Marie, for instance, the dealer 
is paying more to the company than the con- 
sumer is paying to the gas station he’s buying 
the gas from in Sault Ste. Marie. Obviously 
his retail price is going to be much higher 
than it is in Sault Ste. Marie and he just 
can’t compete. 

I really think this government has to be 
looking at the pricing practices of the major 
oil companies and their effects on the small 
gasoline dealer. As I said, we've raised this 
repeatedly with Ministers of Energy and real- 
ly haven’t gotten much of a response. The 
reason I’m appealing to you is because your 
ministry has a special interest in small busi- 
ness, at least I hope it has. If you are really 
interested in helping small business I feel that 
youve got to be looking at this area and 
trying to determine the effects of this growing 
dominance by the large multi-national oil 
companies over one particular sector. 

If this trend continues in that area the 
whole sector is going to be dominated by 
those large corporations and the principle of 
competition among small businessmen will be 
seriously undermined. The larger oil com- 
panies will set up a situation of vertical inte- 


gration where they will control the product 


right from the well head to the gas tank. 


Unless we can do something to stop this 
trend, we are not going to have very many 
small businesses in the retail sector of the 
oil industry. Already a large number have 
gone out of business in my area because they 


found themselves in a competitive situation 
where they just could not compete with prices 
in other areas. 

In 1971 there were 150,000 non-financial 


corporations in Canada. These are Statistics 


Canada figures. Only 626 of those accounted | 
for 63 per cent of all assets, and 58 per cent 
of the total profits. But they only paid 46 


per cent of total corporate taxes. I cannot see 


how we can allow this to continue. We are 
going to end up with a situation where a 
few large companies are going to control 
even more of the business sector of this 
country. . 

There are other problems for the consumer, 
of course. You might say: “Well, in the short 
run he gets cheaper gas.” He does, although 
in some areas of the country, when you end 
up in a situation where self-serve completely 
dominates the industry, gasoline prices tend 
to go up after this happens. 

Even if the consumer does get cheap gas, 


what happens to service? He iis not getting his 


oil checked, his fan belt checked; he is not 
getting that kind of service. He cannot even 


in some cases, get a mechanic when he needs » 


| 
| 
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one and so on. The service end is really 
deteriorating, and as a result you may have 
automobiles on the road that are poorly 
serviced and that is a problem for all of us. 
I really would be interested in the minis- 
ters reaction. What, if anything, is this 
ministry willing to do to try to determine 
the effects of this trend in the oil industry 
and to encourage the Ministry of Energy to 
take whatever measures are necessary to 
support the retail end of the small business 
sector in the oil industry? 
- Mr. Riddell: Don’t forget the farmer, too. 
He has to pay more for gas delivered to his 


500 gallon tank than it costs him to buy it- 


at the pumps. 
Mr, Wildman: Right, sure. 
Mr. Riddell: There is something wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, let’s 
get the whole thing in its proper perspective. 
I am not in a position to start talking pricing 
of a commodity, that comes from a much 
higher source than my ministry is able to 
deal with. We are setting prices through a 
national oil policy position. We have in fact 
argued that in eastern Ontario we think it 
is a rip-off situation. Whether it really is 
or not we don’t know; but we feel that in 
a situation where you come across a certain 
line designated by the petroleum companies 
and prices start to rise, as is the case in Sault 
Ste. Marie or in the northern part of the 
province, the same questions and the endless 
argument will go back and forth, I think the 
oil hearings a year or two ago tried to deal 
with that situation. I would have to go back 
and refresh my memory on the discussions 
that took place on those pricing policies and 
why they were set up. 

‘But this ministry has never tried to inter- 
fere in retail operations in the province of 
Ontario, One wholesaler is against another, 
one retailer against another, one haberdasher 
is against another—and we have stayed clear 
of that particular area. Stayed clear, save to 
give advice and guidance as to what we think 
may or may not be a good investment for 
an individual. 

You talked about an independent gas deal- 
er. Independent gas dealers are likely the 
best off. A man who owns his own service 
station and also owns the property is in the 
best bargaining position for price and con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Wildman: There are very few of them 
left. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is not the point. 
The fact is that most of them have sold out 
over a period of time, but those who re- 
main are still in the best position. The person 


you are talking about, I think, is the lessee 
for the distributor. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Well, if they cut their 
gas off, the independent owners have to sell 
out. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think you are 
right, I know several independents who are 
still in the gasoline business and doing very 
well by it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Some of them come and 
go, I think— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, let me 
finish answering the question and then well 
allow the interjections and questions. 

Mr. Makarchuk: If I can pursue just one 
point: in many cases the oil company cut 
off their supply and they had to get out. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s true in Timmins. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You have to understand 
that. It’s not all one-sided. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no story in 
the retail industry that’s one-sided; that ['m 
willing to agree to. 

Mr. Makarchuk: But I didn’t see you inter- 
vening. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, and we don’t in- 
tend to intervene, because once we begin 
intervening—but just let me go on to answer 
Mr. Wildman’s question. 

It’s great to talk about dealer pricing and 
self-service, weve seen that take place in 
more than just the petroleum industry. Our 
liquor stores have gone to a self-service sit- 
uation to reduce the number of people em- 
ployed in them. You can say the quality of 
service is not as good, but that’s also ques- 
tionable. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, were not 
talking about independent businessmen when 
we talk of liquor stores. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: But we're talking about 
a condition that prevails— 

Mr. Ziemba: You can’t blow yourself up 


buying a bottle of booze. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Don’t zero in, because 
I can zero in just as specifically on some of 
the things that you fellows are raising. We 
have had self-service coming on stream more 
and more in this province and this country 
since the turn of the century. Loblaws, 
Dominion and the rest of them have become 
self-service, moving away from the old-time 
store. 

Mr. Ziemba: It’s a hazardous occupation, 
though. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Everything is a hazard- 
ous occupation, even being a politician if you 
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want to know. The fact is that service is 
what some people survive on. You must admit 
there are certain areas, and I think of certain 
people in the hotel and restaurant industry, 
the food industry and the haberdashery in- 
dustry, where their whole degree of success 
in this world is based on the word service. 
Service stations are going away from it; 
they're going into self-service. 

Retailers go into self-service because there’s 
a demand by people who think the price of 
petroleum or whatever it is should come 
down. I’m not going to argue with you that 
the quality of service on checking your bat- 
tery and your fan belt or whatever else may 
not be as good; but that’s a decision the 
individual consumer makes. 

You can forbid self-service stations, if you 
wish to, and some municipalities have or have 
limited the number of them. How successful 
the bylaws have been, I don’t know, I have 
not seen any Statistics. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are evading the issue. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not evading it at all. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We're not arguing the 
merits of self-service as opposed to other 
services, though there may be arguments on 
both sides. The argument of the independent 
gas station operator in most cases, particu- 
larly after the price had started to rise, was 


ae fact that the oil companies had cut them 
off. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You give me the facts 
on those people who were cut off. Most of 
them negotiated new contracts. We had a 
former member of this House, the former 
Minister of Labour and the former Minister 
of Industry and Tourism, Mr. Guindon, who 


is in this very business. He renegotiated his 
contract. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the former member 
for St. Catharines, Mr. R. M. Johnston. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, sir, he was not. I’m 


referring to the former member from the 
Cornwall area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, okay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t believe that the 
member for St. Catharines was Minister of 
Industry and Tourism. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The point is that this is 
exactly what happened in many cases. You 
should have intervened in the interest of 
private enterprise to allow these people to 
compete with each other and to provide 
service, gas and everything else; but you 
didn’t. 

Mr. Wildman: If I cou : i 
LA eh hana uld ask a question, 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you mind if I finish — 
answering some time? | 

Mr. Wildman: In relation to what the — 
minister said, that he didn’t want to inter- — 
fere or had no intention of interfering— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. ; 

Mr. Wildman: —in competition between — 
retailer and retailer, haberdasher and haber- — 
dasher and so on. But what we're talking © 
about here is really competition between — 
Shell, for the sake of argument, and a lessee ~ 
of Shell. It’s not exactly equal competition. — 
One has a Jot more capital resources than © 
the other. i 

As I said, in my area I can show you ~ 
stations that are within commuting distance — 
of Sault Ste. Marie where the dealer is pay- — 
ing three and one-half cents more per gallon | 
wholesale than the consumer is paying for the - 
same kind of gasoline at a self-serve station — 
owned and operated by the oil company. | 
How that dealer is going to survive, I don’t 
know. : 
When you bring up the question of the 
farmer and the delivery costs that he has, the © 
cost of transporting that gasoline is irrele- 
vant actually. It costs about one and one-half ~ 
cents to transport gasoline to Blind River— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: An eighth of a cent 
a gallon. ; 

Mr. Wildman: —and yet it costs approxi-— 
mately 15 cents more in Blind River than © 
it does in Sault Ste. Marie. In Wawa it costs 
20 cents more and they've got a harbour 
there with tanks. ; 
[8:45] ; 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Wildman, let me- 
again refer you to the Ministry of Energy's 
report on the pricing of gasoline. I assure 
you I’m not the author of it, nor do I recall 
all the statistics on it, but it was hashed 
out and rehashed in the Legislature day after 
day for some period of time in the last 
sitting. 

Mr. Wildman: But nothing was done. 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: A very positive position | 
was indicated in the report, yet you say no- 
thing was done? . 

Mr. Makarchuk: That was an apology for 
the oil company; that wasn’t a_ report. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Apology be damned; 
that’s your excuse. 1 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, that’s no excuse. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We still believe in free 
enterprise and that market conditions are 
going to determine levels. ‘ 


Mr. Ziemba: That’s not fair, that’s a mon 
opoly. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, you can call it 
anything— 

Mr. Riddell: I’m sure glad the former 
Minister of Agriculture and Food, Mr. Stew- 
art, didn’t adopt your attitude in controlling 
vertical integration in the agriculture level. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Now were talking 
about vertical integration. I was coming to 
that very situation, because we have vertical 
integration in pretty well every field of the 
economy today. 

Mr. Riddell: And it’s got to be controlled. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you think that by 
the government controlling it that it’s going 
to stop and things are going to change, I 
tell you in my own humble opinion it will 
get worse instead of better because govern- 
ment getting into things screws it up. 

Don’t tell me I’m wrong, because we only 
have to look at a few things. In agriculture, 
we help the chicken farmers and the egg pro- 
ducers out of some vertical integration 
problems; on the other hand, you must admit 
some of the farmers aided and abetted the 
vertical integration coming into being be- 
cause of some of the things they allowed 
themselves to become involved in. 

Let me go one step down the road if you 
want to talk about vertical integration. We 
look at the candy business, the sugar business, 
the bakery business, the store business, the 
wholesalers. Vertical integration takes place. 
Oshawa Wholesalers is what, a wholesaler 
with the IGA chain of stores, some of them 
self-controlled by the distributor. Some of the 
products are made for the wholesaler, some 
of the parent companies that produce the 
products are owned by the wholesaler. Verti- 
cal integration tries to keep some degree of 
competitiveness in the price of goods through 
a retail distribution system. That’s what 
vertical integration is all about. 

We can sit and fight it and we can oppose 
it, and I'm sure theyll find ways to get 
around it. But keep clearly in mind that not 
all these companies happen to be located in 
the province of Ontario. Some happen to be 
located in other parts of Canada as well, 
vertical integration is taking place there too. 
_ Coming back very clearly to Mr. Wild- 
| man’s point, the one place we got involved 
with the retail gasoline lessee—independent 
dealer, distributor, manager, whatever the 
classification happens to be that he operates 
‘under—was under some of the leasing ar- 
rangements they had with the petroleum 
companies. 

_ Consumer and Commercial Relations was 
doing the analysis with, the Ontario Retail 
Gasoline Association I think it’s called. The 
ministry was trying to get some understand- 















ing on leasing arrangements to establish a 
common position, that’s what they've been 
working on, But I doubt very much if they're 
going to get involved, or that ORGA is going 
to get involved, in the pricing of the petrol- 
eum product at the pump. 

Mr. Wildman: All right, [ll just close 
by saying it seems ridiculous to me when you 
have a situation where a dealer in a place 
called Batchawana, in my area, could go with 
a tank into Sault Ste. Marie and fill up that 
tank; pay for the gasoline there, then take it 
back to his station and sell it for less than 
he was having to sell it for if hed been 


buying it from the oil company, but still more 


than he was paying for it in Sault Ste. Marie, 
and still make money. 

Of course it’s illegal and he was told by 
the company that he couldn’t do it or he'd 
be cut off and so he stopped. But the fact is 
that he could buy gas retail in Sault Ste. 
Marie for less than he was paying for it 
wholesale to the company. 

How is he supposed to continue to operate 
in business and make a living? Maybe verti- 
cal integration is a good thing, but I wonder 
if a large corporation controls the product 
right from the well head to the consumer’s 
gas tank, if that kind of organization is go- 
ing to have the same loyalty to the local com- 
munity and to the local consumer as a small 
businessman who has lived and operated his 
business there most of his life. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Would you not admit, 
Mr. Wildman, that most retail outlets for 
petroleum companies are operated by local 
people who are the managers-operators of 
those divisions; they work on a salary and a 
percentage of gross sales? That’s the way it 
has been at most of those stations that I know 
of in the city. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s changed now, they're 
dropping by the wayside. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: But the manager- 
operator has not changed. It’s one of the 
newer systems they have. It used to be the 
lessee; but today he’s no longer the lessee, 
he’s the manager-operator. 

Mr. Wildman: Are there 1,500 gas stations 
in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I wouldn't have an 
idea, Mr. Chairman, what there are. 

Mr. Wildman: Well that may be, but the 
fact is usually when you go into one of these 
stations the only person who is there is a 
young fellow or young girl in that enclosed 
glass box who collects your money. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are back to talking 
about self-service. 
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Mr. Wildman: That is right. Because in 
my area, and I know in places like Wind- 
sor, that has been the main approach the 
companies have used in order to lower the 
price of gasoline in the large urban centres; 
they set up a self-server situation where you 
cut your overhead because you don’t have 
licensed mechanics working for you on duty 
and you don’t have all of the other expensive 
types— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: But don’t forget that 
is easy to say. I can tell you, in the service 
station experience, it was difficult to find 
mechanics. I know a number of operators 
who were constantly looking for mechanics. 

In fairness and frankness, a service suc- 
ceeds because it is popular, because the 
public wants it. Self-service stations came 
about, became popular, because people 
wanted them, because the price of gasoline 
at a self-service, versus the fellow across the 
street who serves you, washes your wind- 
shield, checks your tires and your battery 
and your fan belt and your oil and so on, 
was five, six or seven cents a gallon less. 

Self-service became the thing because it 
was a reduced price and people wanted it. 
They found that self-service stations were 
getting a very high volume of business. The 
private sector is rather interesting, it re- 
sponds in the area where the demands of the 
public happen to be. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And once they get the 
independent people out of business, then 


they can jack the price up to wherever they 
want. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Trends are usually es- 
tablished by people, not by petroleum com- 
panies. I think you will find, and I say this 
having talked with some people in the oil 
business, that as time goes along we will 
more than likely see a reversal of public 
attitudes toward self-service in the petro- 
leum industry. That is a feeling that is be- 
coming very prevalent in some of the oil 
companies, that they maybe have gone be- 
yond the realistic limits in the number of 
self-service. 

Mr. Wildman: All right, I would just like 
to point out that in spite of what the min- 
ister has said, I believe that in some of the 
western provinces the experience has been 
that when the industry becomes controlled 
completely by the larger corporations, and 
you have very few if any small lessees or 
independents left, then the savings that ac- 
crued to the consumer because of the self- 
serve situation tend to dwindle, because sud- 
denly you find self-serve prices rising. I 
don’t really think the consumer benefits in 
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the long term from this kind of situation and 
certainly the small business sector in the oil 
industry does not. I would hope the govern- 
ment would some day come to the conclusion 
that it has to become an advocate for small 
business in that sector. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To finish off the review 
that you have made, I think the area in 
which we will have to become the advocate 
is through Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations in relationship to the leases or the 
agreements entered into between the indi- 
vidual and the petroleum company in the 
operation of service stations. If I understand 
correctly the independent oil people, the 
lessees and others I speak with in Ottawa, 
that is really the area in which they would 
like to see government become more deeply 
involved in helping them to arrive at a com- 
mon understanding of leases and making 
sure petroleum companies live up to those 
conditions. There is no doubt that vertical 
integration can, at times, create some diffi- 
culties for you. 

I can only relate it to another area. It is 
great to trade off industries, rationalize in- 
dustries by saying we can do away with 
this one, providing we can take the credits 
from this and use it for the strengthening of 
some other industry. You can rationalize 
yourself out of the industrial community 
completely, and then you are vulnerable to 
what the foreign market wants to charge you 
for the goods you get. 

This, I suppose, is to some degree the 
same type of thing. I am willing to accept 
the remarks. I think it is in Consumer and 


Commercial Relations that we will continue © 


to make our views known to try to assist 
the Ontario Retail Gasoline Association in its 
presentation. I do not know, Mr. Wildman, 
how active ORGA has been in recent months. 


Mr. Wildman: It hasn’t been. A lot of them 
are going out of business. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well some still belong 
to the association I understand. 


Mr. Wildman: The membership is going 
on welfare. 


Mr. Eakins: I was just wondering, Mr. 
Minister, if you could perhaps give us a 
run-down of the activity of this small busi- 
ness program, just to highlight some of the 
operations there. 

I notice the consultive services is a new 
activity. Salaries and wages amount to $565,- 
000. Has this been a readjustment of em- 
ployees, or have you taken on new em- 
ployees in this field? I wonder if you could 
just give us a general outline of what is 
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included in the small business development 
program? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ill ask Mr. Radford, 
the executive director, to give you a full run- 
down on his division. Then if there are 
specifics we can come back to them. 


Mr. Radford: There has been a readjust- 
ment of employees within the ministry, we 
didn’t get any additional complement for it. 

‘Basically, we're there to assist and nurture 
small business in every way possible; to 
promote industrial development, assist in ex- 
ports, reduce imports by import replacement, 
provide business counselling and liaison with 
government programs and research organiza- 
tions. 

We recommend industrial locations as they 
apply to the areas of the 22 offices in the 
five regions. We have within the division 
a selective placement, which is immigration 
on a very selective basis for special skills and 
trades and so on. We have within my juris- 

diction the university small business assis- 
tance program, which involves 12 universities 
in the summer months, with 124 students 
going out and helping relatively small com- 
-panies—and when I say relatively, I mean 
really small. 
_ We assist in technology transfer between 
companies, between joint ventures; and 
licensing as they come from the foreign 
offices. We have a number of programs to 
assist the servicing of industries, that is, in 
the small town municipalities mostly in the 
north and the east, rather than in south- 
western and central Ontario. Generally that 
‘involves financial guidance, manufacturing 
guidance, accounting, et cetera, to small busi- 
ness. I think that covers it pretty well, sir. 


_ Mr. Riddell: How extensively are these 
services used? 


Mr. Radford: Quite extensively; for in- 
stance in the university small business pro- 
‘gram, as I said, there are 124 students. 


_ Mr. Eakins: You mean they are involved 
in the program? 
__ Mr. Radford: Yes, from 12 universities. We 
had, in industrial locations within the prov- 
ince—I’m doing the minister’s job now and 
he’s doing mine providing information—we had 
1,627 contacts last year. On diversification, 
that is changing from and making use of 
existing equipment, getting away from situa- 
tions that may be going out of business and 
something else coming in to take its place, 
the old buggy whip program, there were 
1,338 contacts on that with the people in the 
field offices. 

We had 1,315 domestic marketing con- 
sultations with the staff. We had 1,300 in- 























ternational marketing consultations, with the 
staff again, helping businesses go off-shore, 
at least the consultation. Whether they went 
off-shore or not remained to some extent the 
responsibility of the industry and_ trade 
division, because it’s their budget that is in- 
volved when we recommend to people that 
they go on missions and that type of thing. 

Mr. McKessock: Do you have any follow- 
up that shows what results you are getting 
from the consultation youre having with 
them? 

‘Mr. Radford: Yes, they are followed up. 


-'We have what we call a project program. 


When we go in to do something for the 
company we check it out periodically through 
the year to determine whether it’s still opera- 
tive, whether the person has done specifically 
what we asked him to do or whether he's 
decided to abandon it. 

We don’t force anything on anybody. We 
write up our recommendations, Then we go 
back in later on to find out how many of 
them they’ve put into effect. 

We have a program in the north and the 
eastern part of the province where we hire a 
consultant to go in. He works within the 
municipality and guides 25 or 30 companies 
in that municipality, usually in the area of the 
retail trades and that type of thing, although 
there are some manufacturers in that. He 
works very closely with them for a day or 
so on what they can do best to improve either 
the lifetime of the stock they’re trying to sell 
on the shelf or changing their stores from one 
season to another and that type of thing. 
That program costs us almost $660 per client 
and weve run about eight programs this 
year in various towns in northern Ontario; 
Timmins, Pembroke and so on. I can give you 
the details of those if you wish. 

[9:00] | 

We've had 2,569 technology consultations, 
where the individual will have a problem 
in his manufacturing or something, We will 
either use our own expertise or come back 
to Queen’s Park for all the engineering dis- 
ciplines we have on staff there—and we're 
covered with every engineering discipline— 
to resolve the problem. If we can’t do it, 
we bring in ORF or NRC, or hire the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, or Queen’s or McMaster, 
to come in and do it if our staff finds it’s 
beyond our means. Usually ORF js able to 
correct it for us or give us the background 
we need in order to carry it out if the ex- 
pertise isn’t within our own jurisdiction. 

We helped 835 service industries last year. 
Once again, I have to admit were more 
reactive to these people than we are actually 
going out and looking for them, except 
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through the university small business pro- 
gram and through that other program I 
spoke to you about. 

Mr. Eakins: When you speak of help, in 
what way do you mean; through advice? 

Mr. Radford: Advice, yes. If financial ad- 
vice is needed, in the manufacturing sector 
basically, most of our offices now are staffed 
with Ontario Development Corporation 
people who look after the financial guidance 
for the most part. We have two or three fin- 
ancial experts on our own staff, but when it 
comes to the basics of whether the government 
can give or lend money—excuse me, we don't 
give money anymore, lend money—we bring 
in ODC. If that program isn’t applicable, we 
can bring in the FBDB, that’s the federal 
government. We have our own small amounts 
of money, relatively small in comparison with 
the federal and that alphabet soup stuff that 
they had, that was quite extensive and they’re 
now getting out of it because of the new 
enterprise. 


Mr. Eakins: Of course, a lot of your ap- 
plicants are referred to the FBDB unless 
they refer specifically to manufacturing or 
tourism, isn’t this correct? 


Mr. Radford: Even the tourism, because 
for the most part the tourism programs of 
this ministry are to create an activity in 
the area that’s going to bring in more tour- 
ists, rather than getting into accommodation, 
in southern Ontario at any rate. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s one of the decisions 
you make in referring them to the federal 
development thing. 


Mr. Radford: We've dealt with 915 mu- 
nicipalities on a guidance basis, as you 
know, helping them set up industrial com- 
missions and literature programs to enhance 
the activities. One of the things we do in 
this area is to go in to try to get the munici- 
pality to create an atmosphere within it so 
that everybody in that municipality is a 
salesman—the girl in the restaurant, the man 
in the gas station, as you were talking about, 
and that type of thing. This is what happens 
in many municipalities; and if everybody isn’t 
working very closely together that’s one of the 
things that we emphasize. 

We also have a very active part in man- 
power consulting. We work with the federal 
government to locate people who have skills 
in other areas of the province and try to 
bring them in. 

Mr. Eakins: Do you make recommenda- 
tions, say to the Colleges and Universities 


ministry, with regard to say apprenticeship 
programs when small business perhaps needs 
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help in this field? Do you work with Colleges 
and Universities people, do you have any 
experience in that field? 

Mr. Radford: Yes, we work with Colleges 
and Universities. What we try to do on top 
of that is to get interested industrial people — 
in the community to sit on the college boards, — 
because that’s where they take most of their — 
guidance from. We work continually with — 
them. We may see a need that can’t be filled 
within the community for certain skills, such — 
as welding; it’s more the short term learning © 
things rather than the long term. j 

On a long-term type of thing we'll get in 
touch with the Ministry of Labour, which has — 
a program in conjunction with Colleges and ~ 
Universities for it. We are interested in up-— 
grading the community skills so that they — 
don’t have to go outside if they possibly can — 
make use of it in that area. | 

We had 186 consultations last year in try- — 
ing to stop layoffs and closures by one means — 
or another, either by taking products in there 
to see if that company could find other — 
products— | 


Mr. Wildman: You are talking just about — 
the small business firms? 
Mr. Radford: Yes. | 
Mr. Wildman: You're not including some- ~ 
thing like Anaconda, or are you? 
Mr. Radford: Yes, if you want. You see, — 
my division’s people in the field are the eyes — 
and ears, and to some extent the legs, of Mr. — 
Garland’s industry and trade division, because — 
we're the first point of contact and in that 
area we hear things. That’s the kind of rela-— 
tionship we're trying to build in the area; — 
that if they’re getting into trouble they come — 
to the ministry before the fact rather than— 
after it’s too late. q 
In too many instances, these companies that 
play everything close to their vests are in 
difficulties and if we could get to them six” 
months to a year before they got into these 
difficulties we could probably bring products 
to bear that they could manufacture on their 
licensing or many of the other services; bring — 
ODC in so that its financial experts can go in 
and help them. Maybe they just need to 
change their accounts receivable procedures 
or maybe they’re issuing too much credit or 
something of that nature. They’re not making 
the proper use of the turnover of stock and 
things of that nature. If we can get at them 
in the first instances, early enough, we can_ 
very often save them. { 
Mr. McKessock: You talked about bringing 
in products. What type of products would 
you bring in, or where do you get these 
products? a 


a 
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Mr. Radford: The field offices throughout 
the world are always looking for either licens- 
ing arrangements, where somebody has got a 
product like this that they would like to have 
made here and they sign forms and give us 
literature that they're looking for somebody 
to make that product. We have in our files 
some 3,000 or 4,000 items of this nature. For 
instance, 'a week from next Thursday, due to 
the situation that’s developing in Sudbury, 
were going to take that whole team up to 
Sudbury for a day so that those people can 
come in and look at these articles. 

They may not be manufacturers at this 


stage of the game; they may be servicing the 


industries but they’ve got welding equipment, 
they may have lathes and other equipment 
that can be transferred to the manufacturing 
sector, and we will give them the opportunity 
to look at those things through a micro-fiche 
viewer and if they have further interest we 


_ become a marriage counsellor then. We don’t 
_ produce the child; we produce the situation 
_ where they can produce the child. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In terms of export, I know 
you have your trade missions and everything 
else, but assuming that occasionally some 


_ country asks for a Canadian firm to partici- 
_ pate in either a project providing supplies, 


et cetera, do you take any kind of initiative 


_to either perhaps notify local ‘businesses, 
_ preferably, to be involved in this thing? 


Mr. Radford: These forms come in that I’m 


talking about on a joint venture or licensing 


arrangement or that type of thing. We try to 


_do it through a bulletin service that goes out 


once a month and over the year there would 
be 1,200 to 1,500 items in that bulletin serv- 


ice. That goes out, to spread it all over the 


province, to give everybody a chance at it. 
If there isn’t enough interest in that, at least 


_it doesn’t come back, we go then to selected 
companies. But we think that everybody 





should get a crack at it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Let me ask you an ex- 
ample. There was an ad in the Globe just 
recently, in the last few days, of a country 
that wanted proposals for something like 
electrical supplies to wire 4,000 housing units. 


If you see something like that what would 


you do with it, or do you do anything with it? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: It could very well be 


that we have been approached before it ever 





became an ad and asked to do something 


with it; as has the federal government, more 
than likely. We could do two or three things. 
We may even go through our IBM operation 
to find out whether there’s somebody on file 
with us that we think has the capabilities or 
capacity to make— 


(Mr. Makarchuk: Could you tell me which 
country it was that had the proposal in re- 
cently? 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: Can I tell you? No, I 
don’t deal with them individually. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Does anybody here know? 

Mr. Radford: I don’t remember that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Garland’s not here 
and it would be handled through his division. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Nobody here knows and 
you guys are supposed to be on top of these 
things. ; 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let’s be realistic, Mr. 
Chairman, that’s about— 

Mr. Makarchuk: It was in the Globe and 
the country was Jamaica and I suggest you 
pick up the Globe for the last two or three 
days and look at it. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, that there are a lot of companies 
in this province that are reading the Globe 
and Mail, and a lot of companies in this 
country that read the Globe and Mail. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Just in case they haven't 
noticed. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You asked me a ques- 
tion and I said I didn’t know but I don’t 
pretend to follow the newspapers— 

Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t expect you to 
know all the details, but that’s understand- 
able. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Garland would 
know, he’s the executive director. 

Mr. Makarchuk: But I thought somebody 
around here— 

Mr. Chairman: Order, order. 

Mr. Eakins: I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you 
could tell us something about— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett:. Let me just finish, John, 
if I can. 

Mr, Eakins: All right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The member asked 
what we’d do. We have the fact of any given 
commodity in a world market position that’s 
required can come either through the federal 
government, through our government, 
through the trade council of that country, 
which is usually the way it does come, through 
the trade counsellor who comes to us with 
the request. We circulate it in the Oppor- 
tunities Bulletin, which Vince has in his 
hand at the moment, samples of which we 
distributed here last week. 

We also would source it through our own 
machine, the IBM, to see who has the capa- 
bilities and try to get people involved. Just as 
right now we have 1,750,000 homes that 
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they’d like to have in Iran, and weve got 
people in our ministry trying to source people 
that might be interested in getting involved 
in that contract. We haven’t found very many. 

Mr. Kerrio: Don’t get the same troops that 
put the ones together in Italy. 

Mr. Eakins: What about some of your new 
programs and new initiatives? What are you 
working on at the present time to help the 
small business sector? 

Mr. Radford: The new programs are the 
ones that are really expansions of the pro- 
grams that we had in the last year or two. 
There is also the energy bus, if you like, that 
goes around. It’s a bus with a computer on it. 
You've heard of it; actually it’s been in your 
area a couple of times, I’m sure. It has a 
computer on it and they get some advance 
information and they plug it into the com- 
puter and then it comes out and they can 
identify the amount of dollars that that com- 
pany could save if it implemented all the 
savings that are identified by the computer. 

Were having energy seminars going around 
the province showing people how to do it. 
We hope to buy, this fall, one of these ray 
guns that measures the heat losses coming off, 
heat exchanges, thermo vision type of thing, 
you've seen some pictures of it. We’ve got 
marketing seminars, but that’s not new, Mr. 
Kakins. We're having retail management de- 
velopment seminars all over the province in 
order to help the retailer with his problems. 
You're aware of the business improvement 
areas that were working on. Sixty of those 
municipalities have started business improve- 
ment areas to upgrade the downtown areas of 
municipalities and give them a fighting chance 
against these— 


Mr, Eakins: Is that in co-operation with the 

Housing ministry? 
Mr. Radford: The Housing ministry has a 
heritage program that is able to provide 
money to do it. There’s no money tied into 
this program that we have, except the cost 
of a man and some slides and a seminar 
that we had here some time back. 

Mr. Wildman: You've had joint seminars 
with the Ministry of Housing. 

Mr. Radford: We've had joint seminars 
with the Ministry of Housing. There’s no 
duplication on this at the moment. The two 
ministries are talking as to who should be- 
come the basic promoter of this, because they 
have money whereas we don’t have money. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. I just have one short 


question, Mr. Minister, because I k 
nee 2 } Now tha: 
the time allocated is very short and Tn 


sure we want to get on past both Ontario 
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Place and vote 2207, which I think is im- 
portant. I'm just wondering, in your tours to 
various countries, how do you compare the 
small business sector in Ontario, or Canada, 
with what you see in other countries in terms 
of its importance? 

[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh I think, John, in 
fairness to you, that the small business sector, 
regardless of what country you happen to be 
in, has a very significant importance to the 
overall economy and employment position. — 
Some countries deal with small business in 
different ways. In some countries the small 
businessman has been a more visible par- 
ticipant in the programs or in just the com- 
munity than what it has been in Canada. 

If you look at Iran, for example, and you 
go through a thing known as the World’s 
Oldest and Largest Bazaar, a retail estab- 
lishment there, it is like going back a thou- 
sand years. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of retailers in that one location in 
Teheran. How they exist I would not want to 
even guess at. 

If you go into Germany, I don’t think the 
presence of the small businessman is as 
great as it was maybe 25 years ago or im- 
mediately following the war. I think the same 
thing is applicable in Germany, although the 
small businessman is still a very important 
part of the whole system. 


Mr. Eakins: Is Iran one of our large trad- 
ing partners? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, it is our largest — 
trading partner in the Middle East. About 
40 per cent of all the goods we ship into 
the Middle East go into Iran. But they are 
rather sophisticated products and technology. 

Our small business community is a viable 
one. It has its problems, in particular when 
there are sharp downturns in the economy. 
They usually feel the brunt of it first, be- 
cause the consumer starts to restrict his pur- 
chases or tries to find other ways of secur- 
ing whatever the goods are that he requires. 
The small business program is one that we 
have participated in very actively and in 
which we encourage the entrepreneur to take 
part in. 

Our situation in Ontario, in Canada and I 
suppose around the world, is basically the 
same, when you talk to anyone. How does 
government get its message through to the 
small businessman? He is not likely a mem- 
ber of the board of trade; he is not likely 
a member of a service club; he likely works 
early in the moming to late on in the day; 
he doesn’t have time to read the bulletins 
sent out by governments, either provincial, 
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federal or state. So the message that you and 
I, as taxpayers, pay to get to him doesn’t 
really hit his doorstep. 

I looked at the small business storefront 
operation that they have throughout England 
and there are some pitfalls to it. If they 
were going to do certain things again, they 
would do them considerably different, be- 
cause they just don’t think they have really 
been able to hit the core that they wanted 
to hit. 

-If we come back to advertising, I think 
the ministry is going to look at areas that 


have been recommended by some commun- . 


ities; maybe the essential place to hit is 
in the early morning hours before people 
go to work, on radio. Perhaps we should try 
to encourage them to come forward and 
inquire about some of the programs that 
government has in place, provincially or 
federally. They strongly suggest that maybe 
we should look at the seven to eight o'clock 
hour period on some of the radio stations 
_ across the province as being maybe the best 
hour for salesmanship of our programs. We 
are going to look at that rather carefully in 
the next few months to see what the assess- 
_™ment is, not only by our people but by the 
radio stations themselves. It could very well 
_ be that will be the hour of best contact. We 
_ don’t know at this point. 

But it is not an easy job. Of all the pro- 
_ grams that we have trying to get the mes- 
sage through to small businesses, it is as 
_ difficult in Ontario as it is in Quebec, and 
as it is in Manitoba or Alberta or anywhere 

else. We just have not found the key. 
_ You can run all the ads you want in 
» Mewspapers, but if they don’t read them 
_ you really haven’t succeeded in doing much. 
You have to find a point of communication 
that is easy for them to take in while they 
are concentrating maybe on other things as 
well. So that is why we are going to look 
at radio. 


__ Mr. Ziemba: I would like to bring up two 
_ items that are of interest to me and I hope 
_to get a couple of commitments from the 
_minister. I'd like to talk about retailers and 
_ refineries. 

_ We will start off with retailers. Business 
improvement legislation is on the books 
_which allows small entrepreneurs in a given 
area, usually up to about 200 in number, to 
band together and to tax themselves, over 
and above their regular business tax and 
property tax, to upgrade their area, improve 
their streetscape, perhaps advertise jointly. 
| This is recognized by the small business 
| community as fairly progressive legislation; 


and besides it doesn’t cost the taxpayers any- 
thing, it is these small businessmen taxing 
themselves. 

There are about 50 of these small busi- 
ness improvement areas in this province; and 
as far as I know they have been an over- 
whelming success. There is a _ problem, 
though, now that they have been on stream 
for about five years, They are running out 
of things to buy with the money they raise 
every year in taxing themselves. Many of 
them have started up smal] newspapers to 
advertise; some of them have planted trees 
and flowers and shrubs, or they have added 
benches. I belong to one in Bloor West Vil- 
lage that was the pioneer of the business 
improvement area legislation. 

It seems to me, Mr. Minister, that the 
government could intervene at this point and 
provide some long-range planning for these 
small independents who are serving, usually, 
the old part of the community. In other 
words, they are in direct competition with 
the shopping plazas and malls, It seems to 
me the government could perhaps plug them 
into ODC and encourage them to get into 
more expensive and long-term purchases, 
rather than one-shot deals. If they raise 
$50,000 as an association, they go out and 
spend it, and usually the last little bit is 
spent frivolously. This has been my finding. 

What I am suggesting is that they could 
get involved in a fairly extensive project for, 
say, upgrading the entire area which would 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
If so, perhaps they could plug in to your 
ODC and you could still treat the money as 
a loan, guaranteed by all the merchants along 
that retail strip. Failing that, you could per- 
haps provide for legislation that would allow 
them long-term financing and allow them to 
seek funding elsewhere if ODC was booked 
solid, as it probably is. As things are now 
they are limited as to the type of projects 
they can get involved in. 

Tll just leave that at that point and get 
into the other thing that I am keenly inter- 
ested in, refineries and the steel industry. 

Going back to what Mr. Kerrio brought up 
in the question period today, I was keenly 
interested in your response to his concern 
about some sort of guarantee that when the 
Alcan pipelines are built our steel people are 
going to get some work out of that. It seems 
to me if your batting average continues the 
way it has been, they have a very bleak 
future. 

I have checked into the Gulf Oil refinery 
that is being built in Clarkson, There is a 
$180 million expansion project under way 
there and Foster Wheeler is the contractor. 
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Foster Wheeler’s office is in St. Catharines, 
Ontario, but their real office is in Livingston, 
New Jersey. This is a massive expansion pro- 
ject—$180 million—and one of my contacts 
right on the job site informs me that 85 per 
cent of the material that is being used in this 
site is imported, mostly from Japan. This is 
stainless steel and other specialized steel 
piping such as valves, couplings. Here is one 
that is union made—it is good therapy open- 
ing and closing this, it’s what I have been 
doing all afternoon. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Is 
workers? 

Mr. Ziemba: Mr. Minister, I have checked 
with the contractor and they inform me 
that the reason they can’t buy too much 
locally is because it is all very sophisticated 
material that is just not available here in 
Ontario; that’s the reason these Japanese 
products are finding their way into Canadian 
projects. 

The first outfit that I phoned, under steel 
tubing in the Yellow Pages, said, “Well yes, 
we can produce all that, no problem. We can 
produce anything they want. A quota is 
slapped on us—under the auto pact—when we 
ship to the US. It has to be auto-pact type 
material only. We can’t ship long lengths; 
we are really restricted as to what we ship. 
But the borders are wide open as far ‘as Japan 
is concerned or any other country that wants 
to dump here.” 

In fact I found Jater on that there’s been 
all kinds of dumping going on. There’s been 
a second federal investigation into dumping 
on the Ontario markets, and it’s still coming 
in. Gulf Oil explains it by saying that other 
countries are more competitive. 


Mr. McKessock: In 300 or 400 items? 

Mr. Ziemba: I’m talking about the sophisti- 
cated equipment made in Japan. 

Mr. Kerrio: There’s a fair amount of nickel 
in that too. 

Mr. Ziemba: Yes, there’s a fair amount of 
nickel, and a fair number of jobs are in- 
volved in this. Every time we import some- 
thing like this we’re importing unemployment. 

I'll let you look at this, Mr. Minister, to get 
your analysis. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: How can I tell you 
about itP I’m not a machinist. 

Mr. Ziemba: You can see how sophisticated 
nae 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I wouldn’t know wheth- 
er it's sophisticated. Give it to Mr. Radford; 
he’s an engineer. 

Mr. Ziemba: It’s a real problem for our 
people to come up with something like that. 


it UAW or Steel- 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Any Texaco machine shop 
graduate could turn out those products. 

Mr. Ziemba: This Toronto-based manufac-— 
turer assured me he could supply this same 
stainless steel piping and other products, — 
using Canadian labour at competitive prices. — 
In other words, that union is worth probably - 
$100 and that’s what was eventually billed. - 
But if they could pick it up for half price 
from Japan, why not; some middleman made 
himself a quick buck. a 

The manufacturer wasn’t asked to partici- 
pate; he wasn’t asked to tender on this proj- 
ect. Many of them are very concerned about 
not being invited and not being given the 
first opportunity to get involved in a project 
of that size. ( 

I know this doesn’t come under the minis- 
ter’s purview, but it seems to me he should be 
putting incredible pressure on the feds to 
make sure that dumping like this doesn’t con- 
tinue, and to assure myself and Mr. Kerrio” 
that there will be jobs available, that there 
will be Canadian steel content when the. 
Alcan pipeline is built here, even if we have 
to pass legislation to give us that assurance. 

Canada is regarded as a happy dumping 
ground by manufacturers in Japan, West Ger-. 
many and Korea. It seems to me that if we. 
intend to develop our resource sector and are’ 
trying to put any sort of focus on the sec 
ondary manufacturing, something as basic | 
that union is a good place to start. | 

I’m just going to wind up on a final critique. 
of the Gulf Oil refinery. I checked into the 
supervisory staff of that refinery. There are: 
71 of them—25 Canadian, 44 from the US an i 
two from the UK. That’s 44 Americans hold-, 
ing down jobs which Canadians, for a large: 
part, are qualified, ready, willing and able to’ 
fill. Also, the Americans are earning between’ 
20 to 25 per cent more than Canadians hold-' 
ing down the same jobs at that refinery be- 
cause of their expatriate allowances and tat 
US tax advantage they enjoy. | 
[9:30] j 


I don’t know what you can do, Mr. Minis: 
ter, in regards to clamping down. I know 
when Canadian firms get contracts in the Uf. 
they don’t take all their in-laws with them) 
It seems to me that at a time when unemploy) 
ment has reached the level of the Grea’ 
Depression, we should perhaps be looking: 
more carefully at these kind of projects. 

This isn’t just going on in Clarkson at thi! 
Gulf Oil refinery. I understand, from ee 
to tradesmen that the Pickering Hydro proj) 
ect, as well as the Hydro steam generatin! 
plant in Nanticoke, has a large component ¢' 
imported parts, as well as the Douglas Poin! 
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Hydro project. This is public funding. Why 
arent our people the first to tender on jobs 
of that magnitude? Keep the jobs in Ontario; 
keep people in Sudbury working. 

How about answering those two questions 
on the business improvement area and giving 
me some commitment? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us go through the member’s state- 
ment, which I am not going to get involved 
in tonight, because it does not rest in my 
field; and I am not even sure whether there is 

-any accuracy in his statement. He used the 
word “dumping”. There is a dumping tri- 
‘bunal that is set up federally in this country. 
_Peopie can take their case, if they think there 
is dumping taking place under domestic 
market— 

Mr. Ziemba: Yes, there have been two in- 
_ vestigations. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: There have been more 
than that. The dumping tribunal has had 
“many cases before it. There have been some 
successful ones ‘and others that haven’t been 
successful. 

Mr. Ziemba: Well, are you happy with the 
way it operates? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me put it this way, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not going to express an 
opinion as to whether I am happy with the 
/way it operates, the fact is that it is an in- 
dependent body— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Why shouldn't you ex- 
tpress an opinion? You are the responsible 
minister. 

| Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are such a smart 
}member, you should sit in Ottawa for a 
period of time and listen to it. I am not going 
‘to prejudge the tribunal, Mr. Chairman. The 
fact is that the tribunal sits— 

Mr. Makarchuk: I can’t be in two places 
_at once. 

_ Mr. Chairman: One at a time, please. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: —and listens to the evi- 
| dence. Let me finish. 

(Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: I didn’t say two min- 
utes. I will take what time is necessary to 
answer the question, 

Mr. Makarchuk: You are not answering 
the question. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am certainly answer- 
ing the question. 

Mr. Makarchuk: My question was that you 
are the responsible minister— 

_ ‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: You didn’t ask the ques- 
‘ition. I think it was the member for High 
Park-Swansea. 


! 

























Mr. Makarchuk: That was a comment on 
your question. You are the responsible minis- 
ter in this province— 

Hon, Mr, Bennett: Not for dumping. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —charged with certain 
responsibilities. Perhaps there is no evidence 
of dumping; on the other hand, perhaps there 
is. Shouldn’t you, perhaps, feel that maybe 
the federal people are not doing their job, 
and therefore you should get off your butt 
and move in there and say, “Look”—publicly, 
and in front of the press and everybody else. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You know, it takes a fair 


-amount of time, background and evidence 


for one to determine whether there is dump- 
ing. It is not a simple matter of just cut— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Who said it was? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you wish me to 
answer the question or do you want to con- 
tinue to talk, because I have got all the time 
in the world. As Mr. Wildman knows, we 
have not been in any rush in this committee. 
We are prepared to discuss the votes out. I 
am prepared to discuss it, but I am not go- 
ing to try and fight anybody in this particu- 
lar situation. If you want me to answer it, 
I will answer it. 

The dumping tribunal meets. The facts and 
figures are put forward by the corporation or 
corporations—if it happens to be a team effort 
—to present the situation on dumping. 

It takes months and sometimes years, The 
board has to be confident that the corporation 
knows the selling price of the particular 
goods that it is claimed are being dumped on 
the domestic market. 

I have a little bit of personal experience, 
because there was a company in my riding 
that went through it for a two-year period 
and eventually won the case. It was virtu- 
ally brought into bankruptcy as a result of it, 
but the fact is that it won the case and to- 
day is back on the market in a very stable 
position economically. 

I would not know about the particular 
products referred to as being dumped. If 
there is a dumping situation— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, that is not 
my question. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —then I would strongly 
suggest that the member can recommend to 
those who believe they are being dumped 
on in this market, that they take their case 
to the federal agency. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well Mr. Minister, I have 
a feeling that, in a similar position, if I felt 
that an Ontario firm was not getting a fair 
break from the people at the federal level of 
government then I would do something about 
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it. Are you happy with the way that tribunal 
operates? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have never had a firm 
go through the hearing and come back to me 
to say that it felt that— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, maybe there was 
no point. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment. I have 
dealt with a number of them. We have lis- 
tened to their cases, but we do not present 
ourselves before the board because we are 
not experts in it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you happy the way 
the board operates? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are asking a ques- 
tion it is virtually impossible for me to an- 
swer, because I have not sat down and 
watched every case in operation. 

Mr. Kerrio: Surely, you are not averse to 
taking a little run at the fence once in a 


while. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well no; but I will tell 
you that if they are doing the job properly, 
I will also give them credit for doing that, 
because that is the name of this game. 

Mr. Kerrio: Certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are in it to build an 
economy in Canada, not singularly Ontario. 
The fact is that people on the tribunal are 
Canadians and I would hope and believe that 
their interests are in trying to make sure that 
the industries of Canada are protected, 

Mr. Makarchuk: I would question that 
sometimes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, I don’t. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would introduce a little 
element of scrutiny at some of the things— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You might and your 
party might, but were not prepared to say 
that— 

Mr. Chairman: I want to remind the mem- 
ber that Mr. Ziemba has the floor and when 
your turn comes up—you haven’t even indi- 
cated that you want to speak; if you wish 
to speak Ill put your name on the list and 
then you can speak, okay? 

Mr. Ziemba: Actually, Mr. Chairman, 
dumping is really a secondary issue. I’d like 
to know from the minister what he’s doing 
to ensure that Canadian companies are mak- 
ing components, especially for the public pro- 
jects, the Hydro projects at Nanticoke and 
the Pickering plant that was built. Why 
aren't we going through there and just tak- 
ing an inventory of where all the parts came 
from? 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, Ontario 
Hydro and the contractors who have been in- 
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volved have tried to source most of the ma- 
terial in Canada. There are some of the 
engineering techniques and technology that 
are not Canadian and products are not made 
in Canada because of the cost of trying to 
produce it. | 

Mr. Ziemba: Like that union. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not going to talk 
about specific items. I would not be knowl-— 
edgeable of it, obviously. There are thou- 
sands of contracts daily in this province that 
are signed, both in the private and the pub- 
lic sector. It would be far beyond the capa- 
bilities of our ministry to try and analyse 
every contract and tell you whether every 
part could or could not be made in Ontario 
or in Canada. | 

We have had seminars where Hydro has 
shown the things they require in the develop- 
ment of their system. We have sought out 
Canadian producers, sought out Canadian 
suppliers, sought out Canadian engineers 
and technology to develop the product. On 
some of them for volume reasons only, no 
other reason, we could never compete in 
trying to make the product singularly in 
Canada. They’ve been designed and develop- 
ed in other countries of the world and we've 
bought them. 

Just so we keep things in some perspec- 
tive, there are certain trade-offs made in the 
field of trading; it’s not a one-way street. 


Mr. Ziemba: We sell them the raw prod- 
uct and buy it back as finished goods. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s no doubt about 
it, in some cases we do. 

As for the contract with Gulf, I have no 
understanding of what it involved, or the 
details of the architects, the engineers or 
anything else, Basically, I think Canadian 
firms, and including petroleum companies 
operating here, have tried to source as much 
as they possibly can in Canada. They realize 
they have a responsibility to the economic 
well-being of this country, because if they 
don’t they won’t have consumers; and if the 
don’t have consumers there’s no need of de 
veloping the products they're developing, o 
world markets or on Canadian markets. That’s 
the short and sweet of it. 

Coming back to the pipeline, you asked 
me what we're going to do to legislate. First 
of all, let’s realize that the pipeline doesn’t 
come across Ontario, that’s the first thing. | 
The pipeline will be virtually a western 
product. 

The deputy and I and others in my minis 
try have talked with Mr. Horner and Mr. 
Osbaldeston, the deputy minister in Ottawa, 
relating to the subject of pipe manufacturing 
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for the pipeline. There is still a great deal of 
discussion going on, even about the size of 
the pipe and about the pressure the pipe will 
operate under. 

Mr, Ziemba: Any pipeline manufacturing 
that takes place in Canada will likely be in 
Ontario though. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not going to deny 
that. 


_ Mr. Ziemba: It doesn’t matter where it 
‘runs. 





_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, as long 
_as we keep very clearly in mind—and I don’t 
care where the manufacturing is—that when 
you say we're going to legislate the demand 
for making it in Ontario or in Canada, that 
‘would be great if it were coming across the 
lands of the province of Ontario, where we 
could dictate maybe a little bit, but it doesn’t 
happen to be coming across the geographical 
situation known as Ontario. 
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_berta won’t get into the steel business either. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will admit there’s 
always that possibility—that it will be one 
of the trade-offs Alberta will demand for 
some of the exploitation of her oil resources, 
I don’t know. She tried to do it in the petro- 
chemical industry when we had the most re- 
cent project, Petrosar, developed in Sarnia. 
They tried that, but they’d gone too far down 
the road and the federal government said 
‘Ontario will proceed with its development. 
‘But even to this day the government of 
Alberta thinks it was shafted and thinks that 
it should have been given that particular 
‘petrochemical project. 

_ So there’s no doubt they may try to put 
some pressure on about getting the rolling 
mills and the pipe manufacturing in their 
province, I don’t know. I would have to 
think that time factors are going to be against 
them, if pipe is starting to be delivered at a 
‘date relatively soon. There again, I am not an 
expert in knowing the time periods and so 
‘on. 

__ Horner has said very clearly to us that 
they will continue to fight their case on be- 
half of Canadian manufacture of pipe, so 
that the size and the pressures are within 
the capabilities of our manufacturing here in 
Ontario and in Canada. 

_ It was not signed in the deal, to the best 
of my knowledge. It’s still left open for 
debate and discussion. Engineering technology 
elating to pressure has not been finalized on 
how the movement of this oil will take place 
in the pipeline. Until that’s determined, my 
junderstanding, as short and as abbreviated as 


| 
| 











Mr. Riddell: Don’t be too sure that Al- 


it is, is that no one could make a final deter- 
mination on pipe manufacture until those 
technical problems are resolved. 


Mr. Ziemba: If you are interested in 
passing laws to ensure that Ontario manufac- 
turers are involved in the manufacture of a 
pipeline, what about the Polar Gas pipeline 
that’s being built in northern Ontario across 
our real estate? Would you want to make 
some sort of commitment to our people with 
regard to the northern pipeline that’s being 
built? ; 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have to check 
out to see what our conditions have been. 
I understand most of the pipe right now is 
coming out of our pipe mills, Stelco and so 
on, right here in the province of Ontario. 
Whether it’s coming 100 per cent from there 
I don’t know, I can’t tell you. I do know 
that at the time they were originally dis- 
cussing it, it was said that if the whole 
supply was to come from here, it would use 
up more than the capacity of our present 
rolling operations in pipe manufacture. I can’t 
answer you right off the cuff what the situa- 
tion is. 

This ministry has gone on record, and has 
gone to manufacturers, suppliers and end pur- 
chasers in order to make sure we have the 
greatest participation possible in the supply 
of goods, services, technology and so on, in 
the development of their manufacturing loca- 
tions. Just as long as we don’t forget the 
idea there’s still a little thing known as GATT 
negotiations on tariffs, so you can’t put all 
the non-tariff things in place that you might 
like to without suffering some of the conse- 
quences when the page is turned by the 
country you're taking the action against. We 
have experienced some resentment in market- 
places on textile and leather policies adopted 
by the federal government and supported by 
the government of the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions, Mr. Ziemba? 


Mr. Ziemba: Yes, on the business improve- 
ment area, do you have any comments on 


that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not sure what the 
member means. Is it the Bloor West project 
you mean? What would you suggest we do? 


Mr. Ziemba: It’s not just them. There are 


about 50 of them in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I know, I’ve got the 
whole list of them right here. 

Mr. Ziemba: I would like to see them 
have the opportunity to get involved in 
long-term planning or long-term funded proj- 
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ects, rather than being yearly funded, where 
the budget is just spent that year. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: There again, our people 
are out advising these people and dealing 
with them, sitting with them, and going over 
their plans. The Development Corporation 1s 
for specific companies. If were going to get 
into group financing, mister, somebody had 
better have a pretty good idea who’s offering 
the guarantees at the bank. 

Mr. Ziemba: Each one of them is com- 
mitted by way of their taxes aren’t they? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, that’s right; but 
when we get into guarantees with our loan 
program, I’m not sure who's guaranteeing 
what, then. Our program has been developed 
to establish a lender of last resort to try to 
develop a particular industry. 


Mr. Ziemba: I understand that it would 
be difficult because they might go out of 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If youre going to 
broaden it out, we'd better be sure who's 
broadening it out to cover it. 


Mr. Ziemba: They outlive their usefulness, 
most of them, because after they spend X 
amount of dollars there isn’t that many more 
benches they can buy. 


Mr. Radford: Bloor West is a classic ex- 
ample of something that’s ongoing. As you 
said earlier, this was the first organization 
that set out to get the Municipal Act changed 
so that the people in an area could ask the 
local government to tax them for it. 

In looking at it, and I drove through the 
area tonight, I don’t see that it’s not an on- 
going thing. They seem to be improving it 
every year, going up Windermere Avenue, 
Armourdale and Willard and so on. It is just 
a little bit farther up with all that improve- 
ment, that is in behind the stores over the 
subway and that type of thing. 

Mr. Ziemba: The junction area. 


Mr. Radford: I think if you provided them 
with a big pile of money you would kill the 
enthusiasm of those people for an ongoing 
thing. They are always looking for something 
better. 

Mr. Ziemba: Usually gimmicks. 

[9:45] 


Mr. Radford: It’s gimmicks, but it is sure 
working in that area. Out of the 50 or 60 
that we have, the rest of them have a long 
way to go to catch up to Bloor West. I 
think that is part of the psychology of the 
improvement that goes on and on. 

Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Minister, you have 
touched on the subject of the Alaska pipe- 
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line. It just so happens that I asked al 
Premier today a question that concerns me- 
a great deal, and I hope it is reiterated 
here in a very constructive way. 
I have a great concern about the input o 
Canadian product into the pipeline. In a 
financial journal I find that the agreement 
between the United States and Canada doesn’t. 
specifically relate to where the pipe is. 
going to be bought. That disturbs me. They | 
say in the agreement: “The Canadian-US 
agreement on Alcan simply~states that each 
government will endeavour to ensure that the 
supply of goods and services to the pipeline 
project will be on generally competitive. 
terms.” A very small statement following: 
says: “That also was the case in the building. 
of the Alaska line when the order for the 
pipe went to Japan.” 



























like to pass it on to you, is, can we do any-. 
thing constructive to appeal to the federal 
government to get Canadian input? ; 

Foothills Pipe Lines (Yukon) Limited has 
the contract to put in the pipeline. Alberta 


in Welland, Page-Hersey. 

The pipe in question goes from 42 inches 
up through 48 inches to 54 inches, varying 
in wall thickness from .540 to .720 which is 


of an inch. This is spiral weld pipe. I am 
pleased to report here to you tonight that 


Hersey they have made runs of up to 4€ 
inches on their spiral weld machinery anc 
have some sitting in their yard in Wellane 
right now. There are some one million to 
required over a three-year period. 

Mr. Minister, my question is, how can w 
constructively relate to this pipeline as i 







and then as it relates to the people in the 
province of Ontario? I would ask you, a 
I asked the Premier today, I hope in a ven! 
constructive way, can you or would you 
anything to hopefully get some of our prod’ 
uct in that pipeline? As I said before, | 
took the time to find out that all sizes an 
thicknesses: that are being considered can b) 
manufactured in the Page-Hersey pipe pl ni 
in Welland. | 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think they can go 
to 60 inch. 
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_ Mr. Kerrio: Yes, well they are only con- 
sidering up to 54 inch. 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I think up to 54 
is the maximum size in the pipeline that 
theyre considering at the moment. We, the 
deputy minister and I, have spent two or 
three occasions now with Mr. Homer, since 
he’s been the new minister, discussing the 
problem of getting the pipe manufactured 
in the province of Ontario. 

| Mr. Wildman: Just commenting, there’s a 
certain ideological affinity there. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: What? I imagine that 
Jack is still a free enterpriser. He’s still a 
great believer in the system finding its own 
level and I can concur in that. 































Mr. Kerrio: I'll join that group. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I hoped to heck you 
would. If you didn’t, I have a couple of 
fellows sitting at the table who'll throw you 


_ Mr. Bounsall: I wouldn’t dream of inter- 
erring to get the pipeline made in On- 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: We don’t make the 
"ype of pipe that you have in your hand, I 
cnow that. 

Getting back to the steel pipe that we were 
eferring to a moment ago, Mr. Horner has 
‘ontinued, through our people in the trade 
livision, to negotiate the possibility of Cana- 
ian pipe being supplied. As I said earlier, 
is soon as they have the technology aspect 
ettled, I think they will get on with Cana- 
lian quotes. 

_ Mr. Horner told us very clearly, we have 
rot_ to remember we are in a competitive 
ituation, even though it is coming across 
Zanadian soil. The pipeline people have said 
E the contract doesn’t exceed the price by—I 
orget the figures, and I can get them for 
‘ou—but that they will put in the second line 
vithout any contribution by Canada; that is 
he line between Yellowknife or Whitehorse, 
forget the exact position, Anyway there is 
rather complicated agreement and it goes 
ight back to cost. 

| Mr. Horner is as concerned about the use 
if Canadian steel and that a Canadian 
vanufacturer of pipe should be put on the 
lipeline as anyone. He prefers, because of 
ae trade balance situation with the United 
tates, to see Canadian supplies being used. 
| I personally think maybe we should be a 
ttle more forceful in our attitude to the 
ontract, that is without knowing all the de- 
uils of the negotiations that went on I would 
lave thought we could have spelt it out in 


a 


Mr. Kerrio: I think we could have pressed 
it originally; yes, I do. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We could have pressed 
it and forced the situation, based on the right 
of coming across Canadian soil and so on— 

Mr. Kerrio: Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —we would be the sup- 
pliers of pipe on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Kerrio: And maybe a portion of it; 
a guaranteed portion of it at least. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am a little selfish, I 
want it all. | 
- Mr. Kerrio: Well, the Americans are paying 
for it and— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s fine. 


Mr. Kerrio: —at the same time their steel 
plants are down. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s fine, but you 
know there is a certain advantage that goes 
to them, 


Mr. Kerrio: I am suggesting that if we 
couldn’t have negotiated for it all, we might 
have negotiated for— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Horner has assured 
us he will continue to press it. We will 
follow it up on a rather regular basis with 
him to make sure there is no lack of effort, 
federally or provincialy, in making sure 
that Stelco, Dofasco, Page-Hersey Pipe and 
the others you speak of in Welland get their 
fair share. 

I would just like to make one final com- 
ment on which you and I would have to 
agree, and that is it has to be on a com- 
petitive price basis. They just do not get the 
opportunity, because they are Canadian, to 
put the shillelagh to whoever is buying the 
pipe. 

Mr. Chairman: I would like to remind the 
members we are discussing a small business 
development program and if the pipeline is 
small business, I would like to see a big 
operation. 

Mr. Kerrio: It is about the biggest thing 
that is going to happen on the continent. 

Mr. Eakins: This is some of the big 
business. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, but we are discussing 
small business development program. 

Mr. Kerrio: Thank you for bringing that to 
my attention. I can now address myself to 
the vote. 

Mr. Eakins: We are getting out of our 
field here. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: The spin-off from the 
pipeline to small business will be just 
astronomical. 
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Mr. Kerrio: We were discussing small busi- 
ness as it relates to the ordinary outlet for 
oil companies’ products in our various cities. 

Mr. Minister, through the chairman, Id 
like to suggest to you that I’ve made a study 
of that and find prices at the outlets are 
generally very competitive, and in fact lower 
than the $1.03 allowed by the AIB as the 
base price for the low end of the fuel prices. 

I think most Ontarians, at small outlets in 
particular, are enjoying a very competitive 
position because of a situation that has 
created a gas war right now. 

Since early 1970, as you can see from 
this chart where the solid line is the demand 
and the dotted line here is the refining 
capacity, the refining capacity has increased 
to the point where the oil companies are 
attempting to put each individual product on 
the market and as a result I think the small 
private outlet is right now enjoying a very 
comfortable position. Maybe in some parts 
of the country that’s not so, but I think by 
and large, that is happening across Ontario. 

When the Clarkson refinery is completed, 
in another year, every jurisdiction across 
Canada, except Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
will have a great deal more refinery capacity 
than demand. Hopefully, the small entre- 
preneur and the consumer are going to con- 
tinue, I think, to enjoy reasonably good 
prices, I thought I’d bring that to your atten- 
tion today because I was somewhat involved 
with it. 

There is one more area I would like to 
touch on and probably as it relates to small 
business. It seems to me that a year and a 
half ago a former Conservative, a former 
member of the Legislature, led a task force 
on small business in the province of Ontario. 
I don’t like to give him any kind of ink by 
naming him. In any event, I sat in on one 
of those seminars in St. Catharines and I 
think, Mr. Minister, that two or three very 
important issues were brought to light. 

Number one, at that time, and I don’t see 
much change in the temper of things for 
smal] business, the availability of affordable 
interest money to small business was difficult 
to come by. As a person who borrowed from 
IDB as it was known at the time—that’s now 
the FBDB—at any rate I had occasion to 
borrow $75,000 from them and I have to 
tell you in order to pay off the loan my 
small] company paid a $5,000 bonus. If ODC 
Is in a position where they are going to 
send people to IDB, or FBDB as they call it 
now, and those conditions still exist, that 
really isn’t much help for a small business- 
man. 


Mr. McKessock: Bonus or interest? 


Mr. Kerrio: Bonus, penalty. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You paid it off early, 
was that it? A penalty to pay it off early. 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes; and the fact of the matter 
is, in reality if the government had money 
going back to their coffers to put out again 
I thought they would induce you to give it 
back, I thought maybe there would be some 
kind of a bonus to the individual who bor- 
rowed the money rather than the other way 
around. That sort of thing existed in that area 
for many years and it certainly hasn't helped 
the small businessman. 

I would further suggest there are areas 
where some of the bureaucracy should be 
taken off the back of small business as the 
first inducement to help small business. I will 
cite an instance. 

In our particular business, the construc- 
tion business, the Minister of Revenue de- 
cided they needed more tax dollars. We 
all have to agree with that fact. In the 
construction business you could recover the 
tax on fuel for construction equipment, in- 
cluding bulldozers and compressors that 
didn’t run on the road. Diesel-powered ve- 


hicles with a licence plate paid the tax and 


you couldn’t recover it. On these other ve- 
hicles you enjoyed the privilege of recover- 
ing the 23 or 24 cent diesel fuel tax, since 
they were off the road. 

Now somebody in the bureaucracy de- 


cided they would not allow the recovery of 


the tax on construction equipment used on 
the construction and/or maintenance of a 


road. A small company that had a road grader 


that was working for the city, either to grade 
the road or to clear snow, could no longer 
recover the fuel tax. If it left the road and 
went to work for a private company, you 
could apply for and recover the fuel tax. 

How in all conscience, any bureaucrat 
could force a small businessman to keep a 
set of books to try and determine how much 
diesel fuel each engine burned in order to 
be able to recover on some and not recover 
on the rest? You begin to see the kind of 
burden that’s placed on a small business- 
man. 

Over and above that, you are confronted 
with the government then attempting to keep 
the record straight and go in and audit the 
books of all these individual contractors. 
Now I am suggesting to you here tonight 
that a nominal increase across the board for 
all diesel fuel would have been a blessing 
to the individual who had to keep the 


records and a great saving to this govern- 
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ment in the collection and maintaining of 
some kind of audit over those records. 
[10:00] 

I have cited a specific instance. I am sug- 
gesting to you many such instances and 
many such bureaucratic types of involve- 
ment exist. Not just from your particular 
ministry, but in many other ministries as 
they relate to a small contractor, I am sug- 
gesting if you would address yourself to 
removing some of the burden that’s being 
carried by small business today I think we’d 
accomplish as much as some of the other 
areas that we're going to address ourselves 
to in this new opening of the minds to see 
if we can’t get small business a viable 
entity in our society again. 

Mr. Minister, I don’t want to take much 
more time because time is going on and 
there were a few other matters to discuss, 
but this same thing relates to the task force 
that came down and asked 75 or 100 as- 
sembled businessmen what some of _ their 
problems were. I had hoped, with the kind 
of time that has elapsed, that we could have 
addressed ourselves to some of_ these 
problems. 

I think that in lean times, over the years 
fmall businesses have ploughed back some of 
their liquid assets in the form of depreciation 
to keep going, which is not realistic. I heard 
some staff members of your ministry suggest 
how they can help small businesses improve 
their efficiency. But the thing that bothers me 
most is to what degree your ministry will 
address itself to relieving the burden on 
pe! business as it relates to some of the 
suggestions that I have made here tonight. 
In passing, whether it relates to big, small 
‘or middle-sized business, I’m content to let 
‘the free-enterpriser show his entrepreneurial 
ability, his dedication and his willingness to 
work long hours; I would like to see anything 
we do to him only reflect in taxing him on 
the profits he makes. 

_ Mr. Wildman: You still live in a mythical 
world. 

| Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Minister, I’d like you to 
—. on those few related items. 


| 










Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the fact that over the last few years 
‘there have been a number of people who 
ave recommended some things related to 
small businesses as far as bureaucracy is 
boncerned, notably the removal of bureauc- 
tacy to try to reduce the paperwork in par- 
ticular that smal] operators are confronted 
with. I accept a number of the views, and 
weve tried to move into some areas and 
reduce the problems and the paperwork. 


) 


One of the things that the small business 
advisory committee will be challenged to do— 
I circulated the names of the members here 
a week ago; and they are a cross-section of 
the private sector—is to look at some of the 
reports from people in our ministry, people 
from private groups, people from the in- 
dependent business groups—and to give full 
recognition, they might have come from the 
Liberal caucus—and to look at things that 
might have been recommended in relationship 
to small business and some of the things that 
take place therein. 

Their job will be to analyze those situations 
and to come in with some very positive rec- 
ommendations, in a preliminary report early 
next year and, I hope, with the final report 
within a year’s time thereafter. I thave in 
mind things that might change regulations— 
not specifically in the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism but in the government’s policy 
in dealing with them. There’s no doubt about 
it, that some of them will have a cross-pollen- 
ization with the federal government’s policies, 
because there are a number of things they 
ask of small business that are onerous on the 
small business community. 

I met with the advisory committee mem- 
bers last week for the first time, and I was 
impressed by their enthusiasm and the ex- 
tensive background that most of them have 
had, not only in the areas they happen to be 
operating in today but in their past history. 
Some of them occupied government positions 
at one time or another or came from institu- 
tions that related to government, and so they 
are fairly knowledgeable about the fact that 
government can be a great burden in its 
paper demands. Their comments to me indi- 
cate that their recommendations, I hope, will 
have some practical applications. 

I can’t offer the assurance that all the 
things that will come forward will be that 
easily implemented by governments either at 
this level or at the federal level or indeed 
even at the municipal level, because I think 
they’re going to find a few problems at that 
level as well that are difficult for small busi- 
ness to cope with. 

I appreciate your comments and, in dealing 
with the small businessmen in my community 
and having been an insurance agent, which is 
a small business, I am fully aware of the 
complications and confusion we cause in re- 
porting statistical information, tax informa- 
tion, unemployment insurance and _ holiday 
deduction programs; you name it, weve got 
it. They all add to the entire complication 
and confusion of the small businessman’s life 
and in some cases I would think it must drive 
him to the point of wondering whether it’s 
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realistic or even practical to stay in the 
operation, and why he doesn’t get out and 
work for somebody else. 

What I’d like to do is find solutions to 
some of the problems. We are not going to 
find them for all of them because they vary 
considerably. But I have great confidence in 
the input we will have from the advisory 
group. 

We are analysing the report by a former 
member to which you referred earlier. It 
already has been given to them, for their 
analysis and report. Sometimes reports made 
by a political party become, in the eyes of 
others, too biased a position. I tell you frank- 
ly, the advisory committee I have at the 
moment—and you can heehaw, you can do 
anything you want—is made up of people 
recommended to me, most of whom I never 
even knew until last Thursday evening. They 
are not from a political calling in life. I 
wouldn’t know even what some of them pro- 
fess to be. I have a vague idea they don’t 
represent the third party’s views in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: You never know. 
Mr. Grande: Don’t be too sure. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I tell you I have a 
greater assurance of that than you would 
believe. 

I said I didn’t know positively, although I 
can tell about their attitudes towards, as 
Mr. Kerrio and I have discussed, the free 
enterprise system, the profit and loss system 
and the cheques that bounce. 


Mr. Kerrio: I have one more matter I think 
I would like to bring to the attention of the 
minister. One concern was brought to light 
at a meeting a week ago in the Niagara area. 
As the problem relates to small business in 
southern Ontario, I have a comment here 
made by a Niagara Falls, New York, business- 
man who attended the meeting and it’s very 
interesting. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, comment. I thought 
you said “comic.” 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes. This comment was made 
by a Niagara Falls, New York, business- 
man: “United States investment dollars once 
directed towards Canada are being rerouted 
to the state of New York, a Niagara Falls, 
New York, businessman told a meeting of the 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Chamber of Com- 
merce Wednesday. John Reardon, Chamber 
of Commerce manager, Niagara Falls, New 
York, told 70 city businessmen the US sees 
Canada as losing its grip on business. ‘You 
only have a short time to improve things,’ 
Mr. Reardon warned. “Already small Cana- 
dian companies are relocating in the States.’ ” 
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The competition is quite unfair. I don't 
know how we can relate to it, Mr. Minister. 
I would suggest to you the reasons for 
moving are the United States went through 
the throes of many large industries moving 
from northern New York state down into the 
southern states where I imagine labour is 
cheaper, and overall living being what it is_ 
in the southern states, leaving northern New 
York state in a bad situation with business. — 

What they are offering in New York state 
in the way of equipment, tax-free revenue” 
plans to generate new business and plans to 
generate revenue, is causing the movement 
of small businesses from basically the south- 
ern part of Ontario into that area. I don't: 
know how we can address ourselves to this 
problem. As I am suggesting to you, I think 
it is unfair competition when a state becomes 
involved in supplementing these businesses 
with tax incentives in other areas. P 

Mr. Wildman: And you get all the workers 
coming here. { 

Mr. Kerrio: Yes. At higher wages, I'd be 
coming this way, too. . 

Mr. Ziemba: All the way from Texas. 


Mr. Kerrio: In any event, Mr. Minister, is 
there anything that can be done to offset this’ 
type of movement? ; 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, if we assess 
the problem honestly and fairly, we will find 
some Ontario companies, I won't say southern” 
Ontario, because I think there are some in 
eastern Ontario and so on, have established’ 
branch plant operations in the United States. 
But they have not moved their entire pro- 
duction system south of the border. q 

They have gone there for several reasons. 
One is because of labour rates. Another is 
because of tax advantages they are given. 
Some leave because of tariff advantages they 
overcome. Some leave because sourcing can 
be made to have their products made in the 
United States for an American company. | 

We've been aware of the fact that there 
are some of them and weve dealt with 
some of them, Mr. Radford’s division and 
Mr. Garland’s division have dealt with them. 
Their cost of operations south of the border 
in some cases, but not in all of them, is less 
than it is in Ontario. They can run down 
some of the advantages. If were going to 
become competitive with that situation, what 
weve got to start doing is forget about 
municipal taxes in some cases, writing off 
other taxes in other cases and offering them 
incentives in electric power supply. We go 
on and on and on. 

I make it very clear when talking to busi- 
ness people that we welcome industrial 













































development in this province, provided 
they're going to be contributors to the system 
and not takers of the system singularly. If I 
have to bring them in here on a tax-free 
system, that means to say that you and I as 
residents of the community in which the 
industry is located have to pay a higher real 
estate tax or property tax to compensate for 
what that industry is not paying while still 


receiving certain services from the com- 


__ Most businesses are fairly respectful of the 
fact that if they are going in to a community, 
they had better be a good corporate citizen 
if they are going to survive. It’s going to be 
their employees who are going to pay the 
higher tax level. It comes down to another 
‘thing. Some of the wage factors are to their 
advantage in the United States as compared 
to here. The minimum wage laws are less. 
The social benefits are less. That just may be 
the thing that tips the scale for them in 
moving out. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: They can get hit on the 
head more often down there too. That should 
be taken into account as well, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will say this much in 
fairness, that some of them have taken that 
into account and haven’t moved. In their 
initial analysis, they thought it was pretty 
good. But they’ve come and met with Mr. 
Radford and his division, and they have said 
to them, “Have you thought of this, this 
and this?” There are things about which they 
should keep their eyes open, that could 
change tomorrow, or situations that could 
develop. It’s great to talk about not having 
certain environmental requirements in the 
United States today. I have no fear in saying 
that, while we lead the system in environ- 
mental improvements, others are going to 
have to come along with them, whether they 
like it or not, because standards are going 
to be demanded by the public of their com- 
munities and by governments in state legis- 
Jatures and through national policy in the 
United States. 

__That being the case, they might be out 
of the mill or out of the dilemma today, but 
tomorrow they might be headlong into it, 
after they have made that initial investment 
and have no way of backing away from it. 
They may find out they would have been 
just as far ahead to remain where their manu- 
facturing is. Mr. Radford’s people do a very 
complete job in giving them this background. 
Even with that, some of them will move 
(because it’s a short-lived situation they are 
trying to cope with. 
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I saw the interview on television by the 
same fellow from Niagara Falls, New York, 
He was very general. He was worse than 
politicians in his generalities, let me tell you. 
I couldn’t follow what he was really trying 
to get at. He said there was some money 
moving into the United States, but he didn’t 
say whether it was from the private sector, 
whether it was private deposits, or whether 
it was corporate deposits or what it happened 
to be. He was very evasive in saying there 
were new accounts opening in his bank and 
so on. I hope we never get into a position in 
‘Canada where we freeze the free flow of 
money, because that really will stifle some 
of the investment opportunities going in a 
two-way direction to this country and out of 
this country. 

If you have companies you know are 
thinking of moving into the United States or 
other locations—not necessarily the United 
States—Mr. Radford’s people will sit down 
with them. Though we're not the greatest 
experts in the world, we have a fair amount 
of information relating to a number of com- 
munities in the United States and referring to 
a number of markets in the world, where we 
can tell them of some of the pitfalls that one 
should be aware of before he makes that final 
decision. 

In the final analysis, if they decide that in 
the long run it’s to their benefit, there’s no 
law that can say to them they can't go. I 
wish them well. I hope to encourage them to 
remain a good corporate citizen in the pro- 
duction system here and not to reduce the 
staff or the production line. That’s really in 
the final analysis what I have to be most 
observant of. 

I might just say, Mr. Kerrio, before we 
finish, that one of the things we're trying to 
do with them, even if they do move, is to 
make sure that some of the components con- 
tinue to be supplied from the Canadian 
operation. In other words, they might go 
down and do a portion of the production 
system in the United States or wherever else, 
but what we're really trying to do is to have 
them become virtually a joint venture or a 
licensing arrangement within their own 
corporate structure. 

[10:15] 

Mr. Eakins: It must be similar to the Uni- 
royal high pile plant in Lindsay selling their 
technology to the Elmira plant of Borg. Are 
you aware of that? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Same idea. 


Mr. Eakins: We can’t afford it, It should 
be automatic to make it in certain quanti- 
ties so that those parts would go across the 
border. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: They've closed up the 
high pile plant. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay, Mr. Grande. 

Mr. Grande: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I 
thought perhaps tonight I would not be able 
to get on. But thank you for speeding— 

Mr. Kerrio: I’m sorry I didn’t accommo- 
date you. 

Mr. Grande: —the procedure up, for cut- 
ting the minister and Mr. Kerrio, the mem- 
ber for Niagara Falls, from congratulating 
themselves on being free enterprisers. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we're pleased. 

Mr. Kerrio: Proud way to go. Proud way 
to go. 

Mr. Grande: Except that one of the points 
that you perhaps don’t want to look at is that 
you still want to live in the mythical world 
that was created in the eighteenth century 
but is no longer here. We've had a mixed 
economy now for 100 years in this country 
and throughout the world. But anyway, if 
you want to live with your illusions, go right 
ahead. 

Mr. Kerrio: It’s not mixed in Britain any 
more. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, but a second phil- 
osophy from the NDP in two days or three 
days is not bad. Go ahead. 

Mr. Grande: When you talk about free 
enterprise, you're talking about a philosophy, 
your philosophy. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: A reality too. 

Mr. Grande: Well, it changes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The voters may accede 
for a short period of time but they come 
back to their senses again. 

Mr. Riddell: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
will do that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, Manitoba has al- 
ready. Manitoba has already come back to 
the fold. 

Mr. Riddell: That’s what I say. Manitoba 
came back and Saskatchewan will be next. 

Mr. Grande: Mr. Chairman, as soon as 
youve fed the sensitivities of the Liberals 
and the Tories here, they get their backs up, 
but they don’t allow anybody to speak. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t mind that. I’m 
humoured by your remark. 

Mr. Grande: I would like to spend the few 
minutes allotted to talk about the guaran- 
teed loan program for Canadian book pub- 
lishers. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would suggest that 
you might want to deal with that under 
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the Development Corporation since that is 
vote 2207. 

Mr. Grande: Since the book publishing 
industry considers itself as small business, 
I thought perhaps this would be the appro- 
priate time to introduce it. Let me continue 
with this if— ? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Go ahead. 

Mr. Grande: I would like to find out, 
where is the Ontario guaranteed loan pro- 
gram sitting right now? What is happening 
to itP I understand that for the past 18 
months you have been reviewing it. In 1975 
that particular program was frozen. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, if we 
are going to get into that, I suggest we put 
it off to the development corporation vote be- 
cause that is specifically a development cor 
poration problem. Mr. Joyce and Mr. Rogers 
will be here then. ! 

Mr. Chairman: Theyre not here right 
now. . 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: They're here but they're 
not present, sir, because it’s not their vote 

Mr. Chairman: We're under 2205. We're 
trying to get through all the business of the- 
development program. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: All the relationships 
between NODC, ODC, EODC and a little) 
thing known as Culture and Recreation. 

Mr. Grande: I don’t know about all these 
relationships. All I’m interested in is— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You should, by doing ¢ 
little reading. 

Mr. Grande: —where the Canadian book 
publishing industry sits in relation to that 
program. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We'll be delighted te 
deal with that when we come to the ODG, 
if you don’t mind, because those two experts 
will be with you. 

Mr. Grande: So, Mr. Chairman, you rule 
that I’m out of order right now? 

Mr. Chairman: That is correct. We're cur- 
rently under 2205. 

Mr. Grande: Let’s talk a little bit more’ 
about free enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman: Well, I don’t know whether’ 
that’s going to solve our problem here. I do! 
want to get through these votes. 

Mr. Grande: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. © 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I agree with you. Thats_ 
the one thing I agree with you on. That’s thi 
only thing we're likely to agree on. Put thai 
down. | 

Mr. Wildman: Well, you’re improving. _ 
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Mr. Ziemba: You should not be so dog- 
matic. 

Mr. Chairman: Have you any further com- 
ments, Mr. Grande? 

Mr. Grande: That's 
wanted to make. 

Mr. Chairman: We'll be discussing that 
on Wednesday, Wednesday morning at 10. 
If you can come to the estimates at that 
time, we can discuss it then. 

Mr. Grande: I shall be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I was very 
interested in your mentioning the 3,000 to 
4,000 listed items that are waiting for some- 
body to call on you. What percentage of 
these items is being produced now ‘and what 
percentage of them is new products? 

_ Mr. Radford: What percentages are being 
produced in Canada or Ontario? 

Mr. McKessock: Right. Or in Canada. ° 

Mr. Radford: Let’s go back and [I'll tell 
you how we get it. We have offices around 
the world, and we have seminars and we 
bring these people in, and we go on a BOM 
similar to the one the minister went to in 
Japan, and we bring industrialists in, and 
we say to them, “We will find a licenser in 
Canada for you, if you will give us the 
opportunity of having that product that is 
now made in Japan... ” made in Germany, 
imade in Italy, made in Greece or made 
across the whole United States. 


the only point I 


























Mr. McKessock: Or some made in Canada. 


Mr. Radford: No. I don’t remember any 
being made in Canada in the sense that they 
ay have come from Quebec to Ontario. 


Mr. McKessock: No, but what I mean is, 
of some of those products that you have 
isted, some of those 4,000 products are 
Canadian people looking for somebody to 
make them as well, or are they all foreign 
products? 

_.Mr. Radford: We have some Canadians in 
that line who are looking for somebody to 
make the products—mostly in new develop- 
nents and people, inventors and that type 
of thing. You can get a company that will 
nave a product that is subsidiary to its needs. 
[t comes across an investigation, and they no 
onger want to make the product because it 
s maybe five per cent or two per cent or 
three per cent of their overall business. But 
t is a viable product to make, so they want 
o have it made in Canada some place. They 
will give us those; not very many though. 
But don’t get me wrong, I wouldn’t want 
0 give the impression that these products 








aren't maybe in competition with something 
that is being made here now. They are now 
at the present time coming in as an import 
and the aim of the government is to re- 
place imports so we get the Canadian labour 
and content in wherever possible. Again they 
can send certain components in here and 
then even if we assemble them, we get that 
assembly labour. Usually assembly time 
represents 40 to 50 per cent of the cost of 
that product. Do you follow what I mean? 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, thank you. I want to 
change to another area for a minute. As you 
know, a lot of the small business in my area 
is resort business and a problem I men- 
tioned the other day in the House, maybe 
you recall, was the resort dining-room liquor 
licence. When this licence is obtained, the 
resort is compelled to shut down completely 
for two months. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That doesn’t fall into 
my ministry lat all. 

Mr. McKessock: I know it doesn’t, except 
that resorts do. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, but that licensing 
doesn’t; it falls under the Liquor Control 
Board. 

Mr. McKessock: I would just like to cite 
you an example. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, you 
wouldn’t let the member for Oakwood 
wander. 

Mr. Chairman: You wandered; you did 
your share, 


Mr. McKessock: If you give me a moment, 
Yl finish off by 10:30. 

Mr. Kerrio: The minister is putting small 
business out of business. 

Mr. McKessock: That’s right. It’s putting 
small business out of business. I want to 
present this to the minister and get his 
comments on it. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You should present that 
to the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations (Mr. Grossman). 

Mr. McKessock: I already have, but you, 
being interested in the resort business, should 
help in this area as well by presenting your 
comments to the Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. 

Mr. Kerrio: I think he came right back. 


Mr. McKessock: For example, there is one 
resort in my area that has been running a 
restaurant for five years, an attached motel 
for two years, and this year they obtained the 
dining-room licence. Now they are told they 
must close down the whole operation for two 
complete months, I have nothing against them 
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having to close down the liquor part for two 
months. That would be fine. 


Mr. Wildman: Why should they have to do 
that? 


Mr. McKessock: Because the Act says so. 
Mr. Wildman: Yes, but why? 


Mr. McKessock: I was talking to Mr. Rice, 
the chairman of the Liquor Licence Board of 
Ontario, and he stipulated that it came under 
the Act. It says: “The Lieutenant Governor in 
Council may make regulations, prescribing 
classes of licences and permits and the terms 
and conditions to which each class is subject,” 
which covers a heck of a lot of ground. 

The main problem, though, is when you 
get down to the definition of a resort. This 
will be interesting to you as the Minister of 
Industry and Tourism, because the definition 
of a resort under these regulations states, “A 
resort means an establishment operating on a 
seasonal basis for not more than 10 months 
in any year where the primary purpose is 
the provision of facilities used by the public 
for recreation and where in consideration of 
payment, food and lodging are furnished to 
the public.” 

I think there’s where the problem is. Now 
that we try to encourage resorts to stay open 
year round, and a lot of them are, this defini- 
tion of a resort no longer applies. You, being 
interested in the tourist industry, and myself 
should contact the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But the fact is, what did 
he apply for? That’s really what counts. It’s 
not what he was issued. What did he apply 
for? 

Mr. McKessock: He applied for a resort 
licence. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s what he applied 
for, you see, and he knew the terms of refer- 
ence. If he wants to have it changed, I 
imagine that can be accommodated as well. 

Mr. McKessock: No. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, I wouldn’t say no 
just out-of-hand. 

Mr. McKessock: It’s the only licence he 
can obtain in a dry area. 

Mr. Wildman: In that case, why aren’t you 
asking for a vote to make it into a wet area? 


Mr. McKessock: They do have a vote every 
three years. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Or better still, bootleg. 
There’s more money in it. That’s the private 
enterprise system. 

Mr. McKessock: I want you, Mr. Minister, 


to answer this question. Do you feel that is a 
fair definition of a resort? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me put it this way, 
Mr. Chairman, I don't intend to get into 
answering the question because I'd want to_ 
get the background of it. | 

Mr. McKessock: But all I’m asking— q 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just hold on a minute. 
If it happens to be in a dry area, I'd want 
to know what the rules and regulations of 
the dry area happen to be. 

Mr. McKessock: All right. I can tell you 
simply. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You admit to me you i 
wouldn’t expect the Liquor Licence Board of 
Ontario to override the dry area and issue 
him a licence. 


Mr. McKessock: No way. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s what ’m asking 
But the reality is, he can’t operate 12 mon : g 
of the year. a 

Mr. McKessock: To close down the liquor : 
part for two months is fine. I am saying he 
should not have to close down the restaurant 
and motel he’s been running for five years. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I would 
not want to get involved in answering this. 
specific question because I don’t know what. 
he agreed to when he applied for the licence 
and what other conditions he was willing to 
accept at the time he was granted the licence. 
So it would be foolish for me to try to judge’ 
a situation where the applicant himself likely, 
knowing something from the ones that come é 
into my area, agreed to it. 

Mr. McKessock: Would you agree this. 
resort definition—saying a resort is something ' 
that operates 10 months a year—is wrong? — f 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Again, I’m not going t 
get involved in whether the resort operates | 
10 months of the year. of 

Mr. Makarchuk: We're moving to four 
seasons resort operations in Ontario and 
you've got to look at it. | 

Mr. McKessock: This is what I’m saying.) 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: But you must know,’ 
first of all, Mr. Chairman, why the definition ! 
was put in as a resort licensing, There must 
have ‘been a reason and I don’t know rhe | 
reason. f 

Mr. McKessock: It was put in because it) 
says this is what a resort is. ff 
i 
| 





Hon. Mr. Bennett: I said, Mr. McKessock, | 
if you would listen, there must have been ¢ | 
reason. 

Some hon. members: Oh. | 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I’m being ver y) 
specific, because I’ve already gone through it : 
There must have been a reason for that defi 
nition at the time. 


as 
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_ Mr. McKessock: Yes, because that’s what a 
resort was at the time. It only ran for 10 
months. Now they run for 12 months. 

_ \An hon. member: In a dry area. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, in a dry area. You 
know, the complications are not so simple. 
You give us the name, sir, without getting 
into any names here tonight and somebody 
will look into it and find out what the situa- 
tion happens to be. Let’s not try to catch the 
board being the evil sinner trying to wreck 
small businessmen, because I find out in 
cases in my constituency and in eastern On- 
tario, most times somebody agreed to this 
ith the Liquor Licence Board. 

Mr. Riddell: You have to ‘agree we have 
very antiquated liquor laws. 

_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: You're talking about 
inadequate liquor laws. Let’s hear what you 
say on Thursday. 

Mr. McKessock: I’m not saying anything 
about the inadequate liquor laws. I’m saying 
they should not have to close down. They 
can close down their liquor part. I agree with 
that; they can close it down for two months. 
But to close down the restaurant and motel 






























Hon. Mr. Bennett: Wouldn’t you like to be 
the inspector who’s trying to figure out what 
two months of the year theyre going to 
close down? 

_ Mr. McKessock: That’s up to the resort 
owner. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Every 13th and 14th. 
_ ‘Mr. McKessock: He can close down which- 
ever two months he likes. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay, gentlemen, time to 
djourn. Mr. McKessock, do you want to 
continue on Wednesday morning at 10 
o’clock? 

Mr. McKessock: No, that’s just fine. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk, do you 
‘want to come back on Wednesday morning? 
10:30] 

_ Mr. McKessock: I think maybe you could 
turn over your small business consulting firm 
to the regulators of this Act and maybe you 
ight help them out. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: If Mr. McKessock will 
Bive us the name, we'll be pleased to have 
somebody look into it. 

_ Mr. McKessock: Except that this happens 
all over Ontario. 

‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it doesn’t. I think 
our ministry is very responsive to the needs 
f the resort industries, whom we’ve worked 

with very closely. I do not recall, sir, any 





other than the one you're speaking of right 
now. I met with the Ontario Hotel and Motel 
Association, the resort industry, today in Sault 
Ste. (Marie. 

Mr. McKessock: This doesn’t apply just to 
one resort, it’s in the Act. What I’m com- 
Plaining about is the definition of resort; 
that’s what I’m concerned about. 

Mr. Chairman: The only problem we’ve got 
here now is Mr. Makarchuk is not sure 
whether he'll be here on Wednesday or not. 
He may show up Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock, and ‘he may not, so I think we'd 
better hold his vote until Wednesday morning. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: So you’re the trouble- 
maker tonight. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, could I ask the 
time left? 

Mr. Chairman: Two hours and two min- 
utes, or something like that. 

Mr. Wildman: Could we make a commit- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that we would allot only 
a certain amount of time on Wednesday to 
this vote so that we could get it finished and 
go on to the other votes that are left? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Your choice is my 
choice. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s up to the decision 
of the committee. Depending on the number 
of speakers we have ahead of us here. 

Mr. Eakins: As far as I’m concerned, I’m 
willing to move on. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: When you're finished 
with this you know you have half of the 
time left for Ontario Place and half for ODC. 
That’s up to you. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to carry vote 
2205? 


Mr. Wildman: I have a question I need 
the answer for. It’s a very short one, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to know how much money 
was spent on PEPPI and OPAIT. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We should get that 
figure. Do you know what they mean? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, I do. 

While he’s looking up that information, I 
just want to say too, on these resorts and all 
other small business, we have too many regu- 
lations. I would certainly like to see some 
of them cut out. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. McKessock, you 
heard what I said about the advisory com- 
mittees to small business. The advisory 
committees are going to do exactly that—try 
to recommend the areas where we can elim- 
inate the interference, if you wish to use 
that word, in the small private sector by the 
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bureaucracy of government, federally, pro- 
vincially and municipally. 

Mr. McKessock: I’d appreciate that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You give us the name 
of the outfit and we'll be glad to research the 
facts behind it. 

Mr. Grande: He gets along with you but 
not with others. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can get along with 
the world, I get along with everybody. I get 
along with even my socialist friends, It keeps 
me in balance. 

Mr. Wildman: We've had a very good ex- 
change. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Certainly we have. 

Mr. Kerrio: There are only so many places 
you can go to be a socialist without remak- 
ing our society. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: They're there, without 
being in Ontario. 

Mr. Chairman: I must advise the members 
of the committee that we can’t carry 2205 
because we don’t have any members of the 
committee here, so well have to leave it 
until Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Radford: On PEPPI we spent $104,000 
in 1977-78 and $47,000 in 1976-77. On 
OPAIT we spent $88,000 in 1977-78 and 
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$139,000 in 1976-77. On the PEP program 
we spent $113,000 in 1977-78, and in 1976- 
77, $70,000. On the PDDP program, $100, 
000 in 1977-78, and in 1976-77, $92,000. 

Mr. Wildman: Is there any reason for the 
drop in PEPPIP 

Mr. Radford: Basically, on the applications 
and the amount of training that goes into it. 
We get a run on them for a while and then 
it sort of slackens off. 

Mr. Wildman: Would an application for 
new technology to bring television into 
northern Ontario communities that are iso- 
lated, be eligible under PEPPI or OPAIT? 

Mr. Radford: That application we con- 
sidered thoroughly, not once, but three times, 
and it was turned down. It just wasn’t prac- 
tical. 

Mr. Wildman: Would it be possible for 
you to give me some information on Wed- 
nesday as to the reasons why that was turne 
down? 

Mr. Radford: We will give you the reasons 
for that. That was one the Ombudsman in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:10 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 
AND TOURISM OR 
~ (concluded) 


On vote 2205, small business development 
program: 
Mr. Chairman: Do you want to go ahead, 
Mr. Wildman, with winding it up? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, I asked a question 
regarding a proposal for providing television 
to isolated northern communities, whether 
that would fit under either the PEPPI or the 
OPAIT program? I understand that one 
David Brough, applied for $5,000 for assist- 
ance under PEPPI to provide television. He 
has a suggestion for scrambling certain chan- 
nels, providing two entertainment channels 
with the scrambler, and then other channels 
would be available for ETV and CBC and 
so on, using video tape equipment and so on. 
JI understand the CRTC does not really 
approve of what he’s doing, largely because 
he is not using the kind of equipment that 
would normally be commercial-type equip- 
‘ment, he is using.much less expensive equip- 
ment than that. I understand he is operating 
now in Ignace. 

_ The department of communications does 
not like the quality of equipment he’s using, 
but I understand it is operating and operat- 
ing well on a 24-hour-a-day basis in Ignace. 
He has proposals for going into other areas 
as well. What’s the feeling of the ministry on 
his proposals? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well in the case of Mr. 
Brough’s operation, which is northern access 
network, the applicant applied for assistance 
under the PEPPI program in June of 1976. 
The project was known as Snow Goose Broad- 
casting Systems, a proposal to develop a 
low cost broadcasting system for use in re- 
mote and rural areas. Investigation of the 
project showed that equipment to do the 
work is already commercially «available, albeit 
at a higher cost. The same project had been 
previously underwritten by the federal gov- 
ernment and abandoned when it was deter- 
mined by them not to be economically viable. 
The project was declined because it wasn’t 
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new. and therefore not an invention, nor did 
it meet other project criteria. v 

The applicant took: exception to the re- 
fusal and filed a. complaint with the Om- 
budsman, The matter was fully investigated 
and a copy of the Ombudsman’s report sup- 
porting the ministry's action, is. on file with 
us. 

Northern access network then applied for 
assistance under OPAIT .program in June, 
1977. The project was called Snow Goose 
Subscription TV System, slightly different in 
name. A proposal was submitted to design, 
assemble and test a prototype of a subscrip- 
tion television device to provide TV services 
to rural and remote areas, Conversations with 
the DOC and CRTC ascertained that the 
project appeared to be within those agencies’ 
presént ‘definition of paid TV. It has also 
bécome evident that no: decision is to be 
made for several years on the legality of this’ 
system, because CRTC: could not approve it 
until the whole paid TV question had been 
resolved. His concept therefore could not 
legally be used in Canada within the per- 
ceivable future, if ever. . a 

Further, encoding and decoding systems 
for radio and television systems have already 
been developed by others and are available, 
but their use is not permitted in Canada by 
the federal government. Therefore the project 
was declined, since it did not meet the cri- 
teria of our programs, | 

Mr. Wildman: I understand, basically, your 
position was that the equipment was avail- 
able—in one case the equipment. was avail- 
able already—so therefore it wasn’t a new 
invention, and also the. problem of legality 
in regard to the CRTC was the other main 
reason for the decision. Why was it necessary 
to remove Mr. Brough physically from the 
officeP : ‘ios 
(10:15] Ry priate ue 
Mr. York: We had 28 meetings, they are 
all recorded. The gentleman made appear- 
ances in our office on numerous occasions. 
We have details of his visits. He became per- 
sistent to the point where he became redun- 
dant as well, after 28 meetings on different 
occasions stretching over several months. I 
think he was asked to remove himself by our 
people; he refused to do so. We had to ask 
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one of the security guards to make him leave. 

As a matter of fact, he came in one day 
armed with a baseball bat and threatened to 
do damage. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was the Blue Jays’ 
opening day. 

Mr. Eakins: Quite a forceful salesman, 
obviously. 

Mr. York: I think we went overboard 
in accommodating him. 

Mr. Radford: Actually, he is operating at 
the present time in contravention of the 
CRTC. Some of the people up there like 
him and some don’t. It could be a very 
awkward confrontation for both the federal 
government and for our government, and 
for the Ministry of Transportation and the 
Communications side, to go in and do some- 
thing about it. Discretion is what is stopping 
everybody from stopping him. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand the member 
for Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) has had a 
great deal of communication on it and he 
understands it is discretion more than any- 
thing else. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You know, Mr. Wild- 
man, we'll likely cover in the ODC vote 
some of the loans we have made to try to 
expand the radio networks throughout the 
north country. 


Mr. Wildman: I have nothing further, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Vote 2205 agreed to. 

On vote 2206, Ontario Place Corporation 
program: 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I introduce Mr. 


John Maxwell who is the director general of 
Ontario Place. 


Mr. Eakins: I just have a couple of ques- 
tions, Mr. Minister, because our time is short 
and I would like to get into the final section. 
Ontario Place is not a very important item, 
there are just a couple of questions. 

First of all, what has happened to the 
money we lost? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, before 
the question is asked, let me say that any- 
thing relating to that particular section of 
the estimates cannot be under discussion be- 
cause the case is still before the courts, so we 
are not privy to discuss it in a public forum. 

Mr. Eakins: Not even whether you have 
been able to recover any of the money? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well that’s a court case. 
It's a matter now of what the courts are able 
to determine. When does it come before the 
courtP 


Mr. Maxwell: Casey is November 14 and 
Purves is February 27. 

Mr. Eakins: Have you changed any of your 
procedures or operations as a result of what 
happened there? Could you tell us about that? 

Mr. Maxwell: All I can really say is yes, 
because if I discuss what has been changed, 
I am getting into evidence as far as the case 
goes. 

Mr. Eakins: Have you changed your man- 
agement in order to ensure it doesn’t happen 
again? , 

Mr. Maxwell: That is correct, management 
has been changed. | 

Mr. Bolan: How much money is allegedly 
involved in this? i 

(Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Bolan, without 
getting into that, I think the whole issue is 
something we should not mention. There 
have been enough press reports on it, some 
of them right and some of them wrong. 

It is not that we wish to avoid it, and I 
have said this in the House on two or three 
occasions, it is a matter that when the govern- 
ment is involved in a case that is as ticklish 
as this one appears to be getting, we should 
stay away from it. Things have changed from 
day to day, people’s original pleas have 
changed since 18 months ago, or whenever it 
happened. Rather than get into any of it 
I think our best advice is that we stay com- 
pletely away from it. ‘ 

I can say we have taken corrective action. 

Mr. Eakins: So when it is completed and 
the court case is finished you will probably 
have something to say about it. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will have a detailed. 
report. 

Mr. Eakins: Other than that, this appears 
to be the best year to date as far as Ontario: 
Place is concerned. The highest number of 


visitors, and still there is a deficit of on 
)) 

















$2 million. Do you see this as a paying prop: 
osition at some stage or is it still going to 
subsidized? | 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I suppose a great deal’ 
of that depends on the economics of the day) 
and whether we continue to raise our admis-. 
sion fees and other service fees that we have) 
at the grounds, and whether we will get a 
bigger percentage on our concession opera: 
tions. I would be optimistic in saying as time) 
moves along we can see ourselves getting intd’ 
a break-even position. We will have some 
recommendations going before my colleagues: 
in cabinet in a relatively short period of time) 
recommending some likely changes in fees for! 
next year. Whether cabinet will buy them 01 
not is something we'll have to wait and see 


i 
































We think there could be some very legitimate 
‘reasons for increases in certain areas of fees 
‘or admission charges to the grounds. 


_ Mr. Eakins: Hasn’t the public accounts 
‘committee made some recommendations as to 
the structure of Ontario Place? 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not of recent days. To 
the best of my knowledge, Ontario Place was 
‘nct examined; Minaki was under severe chas- 
‘tisement from the public accounts committee. 


| Mr. Eakins: It just seemed to me that one 
lof the committees made a recommendation 
as to something about changes in the struc- 
turing and the operation of it; I could be 
wrong. 


| Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not to the best of my 
Inowledge. I think Ontario Place, over its 
period of existence has gone through some 
ichanges as a result of certain remarks by the 
public accounts committee and by the general 
public. The changes have been good and I 
think there are other changes that are neces- 
ary to make Ontario Place continue to be in 
the forefront as a tourist attraction in this 
part of the province of Ontario. 

_ I would not want to mislead the com- 
mittee by saying we'll balance the budget 
for Ontario Place in the next year or two 
but that may come over a period of time, 
a3 long as you don’t consider capital cost 
into the operation. If we have to take on 
capital cost and depreciate it, and do the 
dther things we would under normal busi- 
aess circumstances, then we would find our- 
selves for many years in a deficit position, I 
should think capital costs of government 
should be written off immediately and the 
roject be looked at for its services to the 
community, both from a tourist point of view 
d a business point of view. 





| Mr. Eakins: How many people are em- 
dloyed there? 


Mr. Maxwell: There are 57 on a 12- 
nonth basis and an additional 400 summer 
itudents, for a total complement of 457 
turing the season. In addition, approximately 
mother 450 are employed by our conces- 
sionaires, 

Mr. Eakins: What do you do when it’s 
slosed in the off-season? 

_ Mr. Maxwell: We do such chores as repair 
ll the things the public destroyed in the 
ummer. 

Mr, Eakins: Does that amount to very 
nuch in dollars? 

Mr. Maxwell: There are certain mainte- 
vance items. In addition to that we have a 
very short construction season of roughly six 
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weeks in the fall and six weeks in the spring; 
for example, we're replacing our main bridge 
at the present time, That will be completed 
before the snow flies. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: | might say, Mr. Max- 
well, maybe you'd like to broaden your 
answer a little bit as to what other activities 
take place at Ontario Place during what 
would be considered the off-season, We have 
in the past, I think, had weekend theatre 
and restaurant facilities. 

Mr. Eakins: The Ombudsman’s centre. 

Mr. Maxwell: The restaurant facilities in 
Pod I are employed throughout the year for 
various sales meetings and functions, Christ- 
mas parties and class dances; that facility is 
used throughout the year. The theatres are 
rented. Cinesphere, for example with the 
exception of the month of January when it’s 
time for maintenance, is’ used throughout 
the year. 

Mr. Eakins: Do you have any further 
plans you're developing for the coming sea- 
son or any new approaches? 

‘Mr. Maxwell: We will submit the plans 
for next year to the minister within the next 
week or so. We think there are some new 
approaches that will increase our audience 
and make the place an even better tourist 
attraction. 

Mr. Eakins: Just one quick question; I 
enjoyed very much the film, “The Man Who 
Skied Down Everest.” What happened to the 
film? Is it available to the people in the 
province? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s a. commertial film, 
made by Crawley Films Limited of Ottawa. 
Mr. Eakins: It’s just an excellent film. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is a tremendous 
film and it is in circulation in world markets 
at the moment. The reason we gave it a 
screening at Ontario Place at the time we 
did, you will recall, was because it was 
made by a Canadian and had won an Acad- 
emy Award, one of the few we have taken 
in Canada. We thought it was worthy of 
that type of recognition for a Canadian pro- 
ducer, particularly since we put money into 

the film industry. 

But there are other additions. Mr. Maxwell 
might want to speak on some of the im- 
provements, extensions and expansions of the 
grounds. I don’t mean the physical expansion 
but the new things we like to bring in, such 
as the west island development. 

Maybe you would like to give Mr. Eakins 
just a bit of background on some of the 
things we are projecting. 

Mr. Maxwell: This year we built a band- 
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shell at the west island to increase activities 
in that area. This is an area where there 
is park land. Last year we had a helicopter 
attraction there, which we removed this year 
because it was annoying people. We put in 
a bandshell designed to present amateur 
talent, new talent, in a very pleasant setting. 

We extended Children’s Village for the 
small kiddies. We added about one third to 
the Forum seating capacity by adding an- 
other two rows under the roof. We changed 
the restaurant facility which was the Island 
Ports to the Trillium restaurant; that was 
very successful, we have been able to in- 
crease business by some 40 per cent. 

We are always increasing washrooms, 
which seem to be our biggest problem. We 
get more mail on washrooms than on any- 
thing else, so we added some more wash- 
rooms last year and we will thave to add 
some next year. 

We have provided more facilities for the 
amateur bands that come in from across the 
province to play at Ontario Place. All told 
there have been a number of site improve- 
ments that have helped us increase attend- 
ance. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: And your total attend- 
ance this year was? 


Mr. Maxwell: It was 3,077,000, which is 
10 per cent above last year and up five per 
cent over 1975 which was the previous re- 
cord year. 


Mr. Eakins: Those are all the questions 
I have on Ontario Place. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Eakins’ 
questions to the minister and the minister’s 
replies were basically what I was going to 
talk about. I am satisfied with the answers 
and with the type of questioning Mr. Eakins 
provided. 

I would just like to say that over the 
years, it has been suggested Ontario Place 
was a permanent white elephant we had 
somehow got in place with the taxpayers’ 
dollars and there wasn’t any hope of ever 
justifying it. I think if it ever came to the 
point where it was a ‘break-even operation, 
forgetting about the capital expenditure, 
profits at that time would be tremendous be- 
cause of the fact that there is no way of 
measuring the number of extra nights pur- 
chased: at hotels, the number of extra meals 
purchased at restaurants, the extra thousands 
of dollars spent in stores and so forth because 
people are staying around the area for an- 
other day or so to visit Ontario Place. 

I think if it ever came to the point, Mr. 
Minister, where we were showing black on 
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the audit, we would really be making a tre 
mendous amount of money on Ontario Place. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We would be em- 
barrassed. 

‘Mr. Lane: I just wanted to throw that in, 
Other than that, Mr. Eakins’ questions were 
what I was going to ask. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Lane, let me say I 
appreciate those comments, because 1 think 
there have been great strides made at Ontario 
Place over the last two or three years. 7 

I recall the first year or two I was minister 
for this portfolio and had Ontario Place it 
was nothing but hell on earth every day dur- 
ing the season; if somebody didn’t get his 
boat into the dock at the right time or somig 
thing else, there was absolute disgust regis- 
tered by a number of people. The press was 
no great help in the issue, reporters used to 
find it easy to knock Ontario Place. I think it 
has now obviously gained a very important: 
place in the tourist attraction field in Ontario 
and in Canada. It is being used more and 
more by national and international companies: 
as part of their advertising program, for the 
backdrop of their advertising programs. 
[10:30] 

I think the day will come when, on a 
current basis, it will be self-sufficient and that 
it will serve more than 3,000,000 people. 
Although I think we have to be realistic, if 
you get far beyond 3,000,000 the crowds. 
start to become a difficult situation and people 
really won’t enjoy themselves when theyre 
participating at Ontario Place. | 

I say to Mr, Maxwell and his staff I think 
the progress we made in the last year or two 
has been remarkable. I hope we have a 10 
per cent increase next year, the weather bei 
satisfactory and all things being right. We 
might even wind up in an embarrassing) 
position by breaking even, or making money, 
Mr. Maxwell, I say to you and your staff e 
very sincere thank you. When the fina: 
analysis comes in I think the operating gran) 
that’s here will be somewhat Jess than st 








we're looking at at the moment, which is ¢ 
pleasant situation. | 

Mr. Bolan: I just have one or two ques’ 
tions. This is going back in history, what wat) 
the original capital cost with respect to thi) 
development of Ontario Place? I 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: The original capita) 
cost, I think, was around $18 million. Then’ 
we added this and we added that, we put i) 
some bridges and some overpasses; and then 
were operating costs, deficit factors in thi! 
operation; if we took a full capitalized cost 
including net operating losses over the five! 
six or seven years we've been there it come! 
to about $32 million altogether at this point.’ 
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Mr. Bolan: Is there a separate account set 
up to deal with the capital investment and 
the capital cost of that particular operation? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, there’s an annual 
report which comes out, which I tabled in 
the House just about two or three weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Bolan: Where are we with respect to 
that capital account? In other words, I take 
it that capital debt is being paid off; or was 
it a direct transfer of funds to this corpora- 
tion? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s typical of all cap- 
jtal investments made by government, it 
‘stays in the books and it’s an original 
capital investment. 

__ Mr. Bolan: I see. 

. Hon. Mr. Bennett: The only thing that’s 
added is any operating loss that accrues. If 
-we look at things in a fair and frank way, 
we don’t carry a piece of the 401 on the 
books in a capitalized cost which is virtually 
‘written off in the course of a year or so. 
I think a great number of the assets of this 
nature have no true reason for being re- 
tained as a capital investment. If you carry 
it forward as a loan, if you wish to, against 
‘Ontario Place—which it was for a while, this 
‘is ridiculous as well. 

| Does everybody realize—the members of 
this House on all sides—that it would never 
be self-sustaining ‘as far as capital investment 
lis concerned? If it had to be, Mr. Bolan, 
then it would mean the government would 
mever get involved in any major attractions 
in the province, because it’s only govern- 
‘ments that can afford to get into them. 

| Some day the auditor, along with the 
‘Treasurer of this ministry, may find a way 
of eliminating capital cost; not that we 
‘should forget about it, when you want to 
show it as an asset fine, but to show it as a 
capita]l— 

| Mr. Eakins: Total capital outlay to date 
then has been something in the order of 
“what? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: About $32 million; 
that includes everything, all of our loss 
packages over the year and all our capital 
investment on cost. 

__ Mr. Eakins: The initial capital outlay, was 
it $29 million? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: About $18 million 
from the first year, and it was $7 million 
‘into the next year in the spanning the island 
‘program. More was put into it each year 
thereafter in capital projects in the Forum, 
‘in building bridges and whatever other addi- 
tions we have undertaken in that period. 


















Mr. Bolan: Okay, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Vote 2206 agreed to. 

On vote 2207, industrial incentives and 
development program: 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, I’d like to 
say I've had very good results working with 
ODC and have been quite pleased with the 
co-operation I’ve received, but I’m from 
Grey riding. The nearest office is Toronto or 
Barrie, I believe, for the people in my 
riding, although there is an office of In- 


dustry and Tourism in Owen Sound. I feel 


it would be a great advantage to our people 
if this office in Owen Sound could handle 
some Ontario Development Corporation ap- 
plications, maybe up to a maximum of 
$30,000 to $50,000. The way it stands right 
now, all applications have to be processed 
in Toronto and it’s quite a distance away 
from the people in my riding. 

I wonder if the ministry has ever thought 
of letting some applications, up to a certain 
dollar volume, be handled through the Owen 
Sound office? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t want to be 
parochial about Owen Sound, let’s look at 
the offices operated by the development 
corporations, whether it be northern, eastern 
or ODC. 

There’s certain permisison given to the 
officers at the local level to make commit- 
ments on behalf of the corporation, provid- 
ing those commitments do not involve any 
grant portion or give-away portion. In other 
words, a no-gift loan, for example, would 
have to get approval, because there’s a de- 
ferral period on interest over a number of 
years. We do not think you can leave the 
decision of how long the give-away period 
should be to the individual at the local level. 
If that happens you're really going to get 
yourself into a position where the politician 
is going to be answerable on every occasion 
—as to why Harry got five years in Owen 
Sound and Mary only got two years in King- 
ston—I don’t mean in the penitentiary, I 
mean in the forgiveness of the loan. We 
bring that portion of it back for a decision 
by the board. On the general small business 
development loans, where the standard rate 
of interest is determined at the beginning of 
each quarter, up to—Mr. Joyce, what is it 
now? 

Mr. Joyce: Up to $20,000; and the man- 
aging director up to $50,000. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is without going 
to a board to be approved. 


Mr. McKessock: This can be handled 
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through the local office in Owen Sound, so 
they can make application right there at the 
office? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Up to $20,000. It’s an 
Ontario Development Corporation officer 
we're talking about now, not a tourism de- 
velopment or an _ industrial development 
officer. 

Mr. McKessock: No, it’s just an office of 
Industry and Tourism. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, no; an Ontario 
Development Corporation representative. We 
have three categories of people. We have 
a tourism development officer who serves the 
tourist industry; we have an industrial de- 
velopment officer who serves the industrial 
and secondary manufacturing sector; we 
have a development corporation officer—an 
ODC, NODC or EODC officer who is re- 
sponsible for having applications completed 
for loans representing a given area. 

Mr. McKessock: But in Owen Sound— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We do not have de- 
velopment corporation representation there. 

Mr, McKessock: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct; we don’t 
have them in all 22 offices across the prov- 
ince for the simple reason of manpower. 
Somewhere along the line you’ve got to 
keep control on the number of people you 
have working in the field offices. If I could 
find one for every office and still keep within 
the allotment of personnel set out by the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) that would be 
great, but I just don’t have that many, 

I might say in a very general way we've 
been doing some analysis on the compati- 
bility, and I’m not sure what it is at the 
moment, of having a development officer of 
the ministry, period, whether it be a de- 
velopment corporation, or an industry and 
tourism officer handle all three phases. In 
other words, a given man could handle 
financing, tourism and industry. 

Now I’m not saying it can happen, that’s 
something we're looking at at the moment. 
It may not be one you can just throw into 
the hopper and say he can do all three jobs 
and do them efficiently and effectively for 
the community. We’ve been going through 
some training programs to upgrade some of 
the various officers to levels at which we can 
put them on a common grading system. 

Mr. McKessock: This was my point, I felt 
they could handle the ODC as well as in- 
dustry and tourism without adding another 
man, 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: We are looking at it. 
There are certain responsibilities you know. 
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I can’t take every man and expect him to 
be a financial wizard in his advice to the 
business community. That is one of the 
things that they are there for; they are 
financial consultants to the applicant, they 
are not just industrial officers or tourist 
officers. In this case they are specifically 
trying to help him with a financial difficulty 
that he is encountering. 
Mr. McKessock: I noticed the other night 
when we were talking about the consulting 
service that it is supplied to the service 
industries as well as other industries. I think 
I mentioned this last year but I would like 
to mention it again, What consideration have 
you given to financing for service industries 
Hon. Mr, Bennett: Very little. 
Mr. McKessock: I think it is a very im- 
portant part of our job creation effort and 
could be well expanded. It is hard to get 
the service industry— . 
Hon. Mr, Bennett: Which portion of the 
service industry are you referring to? 
Mr. McKessock: Furnace cleaning, appli 
ance repairs. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. McKessock, 
wouldn’t you agree those are essential serv- 
ices toward maintaining a home or life? 
Mr. McKessock: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are the type of 
services that we, really, as a government, 
don’t have to develop because there is 
need and a necessity for them in every com- 
munity. It is like the druggist, there is 
need for a druggist in the community; there 
is a need for a hardware store, there is need 
for a barbershop. Are those the things 1 
should be supporting financially in a com- 
munity when the need is already there, if @ 
second one comes along am I supposed to 
support him as well? 

Mr. McKessock: All I am saying is the 
need is there; a lot of them come to me ask 
ing how they can get financing to start up. 
If they had the financing they could hire an- 
other man; there is a big opportunity, there 
is a demand but there aren't the people te 
do the work and they need a new truck, they 
need equipment. . 

Mr. Bolan: That’s the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That might be the prob- 
lem, but there is a little thing known as. 
banks, and banks are also a service industry. 
Could you imagine, if we got into this thing 
and took it to the ridiculous situation you 
could ‘have a bank come and say, “Look, we. 
think there is need for a bank in Owen Sound 
or a given community, but we need some 
body to underwrite us. We need somebody to. 
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finance our operations in the initial days.” 
I am sure not all bank branches in their 
initial days are money makers. 

So you get into the problem of who is to 
decide who should get the help. If you have 
one hardware store and John Smith comes 
along and says, “I think there is a real poten- 
tial for a second hardware based on the 
population and the average spending in hard- 
ware products in Canada. It is obvious there is 
‘a need because the first fellow is making too 
much money, but I need some financial support 
to put myself into that store and the ODC 
should do it for me.” Say you operate the other 
hardware store, do you think your tax dollar 
should go to help John Smith establish a 
competitive business against you? 
| (Mr. McKessock: Maybe your men in the 
area could determine— 

_ Hon, Mr. Bennett: That is not what I am 
asking you. I am asking you a question: Do 
you think that money should go into the 
service sector, that area, to establish com- 
oetition against youP You are a taxpayer. 

Mr. Wildman: Free enterprise, Bob. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: That is what I am talk- 
ng about. 

_ Mr. McKessock: If there is a need in the 
wea I think you should, because right now 
1 lot of the service people are hard to find. 
specially in our area I know there is a great 
Jemand for these service people and they 
uren't there; and the service people come to 
me and say: “I can't get started.” It is an 
dustry that is going to create jobs. 

~Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which ones? 

_ Mr. ‘McKessock: A variety, as I mentioned. 
Bennett: I haven't found too 


Mr. McKessock: Plumbing or appliance re- 
pair; or mechanics. Pretty well all the service 
ndustries. | . 

» Hon, Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, without 
veing abrasive, Ill just tell you frankly J 
ink it is unrealistic to think government 
hould get itself involved in that area of the 
conomy. I think Mr. McKessock, by the 
ime you get into it, after about one or two 
plications you would wish you were out 
f it, because you will have them running 
> you from every community in your con- 
ituency wanting to know who you are 
oing to finance next. 

Mr. McKessock: This doesn’t involve a lot 
£ dollars. I think probably up to $20,000. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are not talking 
out dollars we are talking about a prin- 
ple. That is what we have to establish first. 
Mr. McKessock: The one reason I brought 
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it up again this year is because I noticed 
your consulting service was going towards 
service industries as well. 

[10:45] 

Hon. Mr, Bennett: We will be glad to 
offer them the advice, the guidance and the 
assistance of the ministry in trying to get 
established in a service industry, no doubt 
about it. We will give them whatever input 
we can in the way of what the potential 
volume of business might be, what we know 
of the economy of the community, and all 
the other aspects that could help them come 
to a determination of what they should do. 

But that is the extent of our assistance, be- 
cause we do not believe it’s our business to 
get into financing them. It’s a service indus- 
try. It’s a demand required by the populace 
of that community, not a matter of creating 
a whole new technology or a whole new 
product line. It’s a matter of expanding on 
services that are essential for the welfare of 
that community. 

And Yl tell you, Mr. Wildman thas better 
justification to say it than you do about the 
service industries. There are communities in 
his riding where there is a druggist, a barber 
shop, a grocery store, a dry cleaner and so on. 
They claim in getting started they just can't 
get the banks to finance them in some parts, 
because the cost of starting the wheels in 
some of those communities is far too great. 
We still refuse to get involved in the service 
sector because once you start it, mister, there 
is no telling where the end will be. 

I would not only need the staff we pres- 
ently have in the ministry, it would take an 
unbelievable number of people to try to serv- 
ice those loans. 

Mr. McKessock: I thank you for that ob- 
servation; and I’d appreciate it if you could 
have your people in Owen Sound take on the 
financial end of ODC. They would also get 
an insight into what is needed in the area, 
because at the present time they don’t have 
connections with these people because they 
aren't doing any financing. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: If we got requests from 
Owen Sound today we'd have a man in Owen 
Sound tomorrow, that’s been our policy. 
Whatever the community, if we do not have 
a man there we'll get a man into the commu- 
nity within a period of 24 to 48 hours, within 
a very short period of time, a time period 
acceptable to the applicant. 

Mr. McKessock: You're talking ‘about mak- 
ing an application for ODC? 

Hon. Mr, Bennett: Yes. 

My, McKessock: You would send a man 
to anybody. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes; we have. 


Mr. Wildman: I realize one of the aims 
of this branch and of the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation is to give incentives to 
business in development of industrial manu- 
facturing operations, tourist outfitters and 
so on in slow growth areas of the province, 
and that’s why we have EODC and NODC 
as special, separate divisions of the corpo- 
ration; I’d just like to know how the min- 
ister reacts to the comment I quoted from 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in ‘March, 
1977, where they said, “The objective of 
decentralizing economic and population 
growth to the north and east is not being 
achieved. In northern Ontario, for example, 
the labour force tied to forestry and mining 
has been in relative decline. The population 
growth has been slower than the province's 
as a whole and income tends to be below 
the provincial average. It is fair to say the 
government has not yet made significant in- 
roads into solving the problem of regional 
disparity.” 

I wonder whether or not the minister 
would accept that analysis; and if he does, 
what is he doing, or what are the corpora- 
tions doing, to try to get things going and 
diversify the economic activity in the north 
and in the east? If we continue, certainly in 
northern Ontario, in a situation where our 
economy is based on resource extraction 
almost completely, every time we export re- 
sources and deplete resources were also 
exporting jobs. 

There’s nothing new about what I’m say- 
ing; I think the government understands I’m 
just wondering what you're doing to try to 
bring about an increase in manufacturing 
opportunities in those areas. 

Look at your review this year, the state- 
ment of loan approvals for 1975-76 and for 
the first part of 1976-77, that is to January 
31, 1977; for ODC for instance. In 1976-77, 
there are over twice as many industrial mort- 
gage loans approved than there are tourist 
loans—I’m looking at page 41 of the review— 
but when you look at NODC, the reverse is 
true. More than twice the number of loans 
are tourist loans as opposed to industrial 
mortgage loans. The differential in EODC 
is not quite as large, it’s far closer. There 
are nine tourist loans approved as opposed 
to five industrial mortgage loans. In 1975-76, 
for EODC, however, there are double the 
number of tourist loans as opposed to in- 
dustrial loans. 
let understand that the tourist industry is 
important as a way of attracting dollars and 
improving our deficit in foreign exchange. 
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However, tourism is, as I’ve said before, a 


resource-based industry and if we are really 


going to improve employment opportunities 3 
and diversify the economy we have to be 
looking to secondary manufacturing. I’m just 
wondering what is being done to try and_ 
encourage further development in the indus- 


trial sector. 


I realize that the minister has just recently 


announced the lowering of the interest rate 
on loans for small operations for NODC and_ 
EODC. I wonder if this is an approach in 


trying to encourage more industrial develop- 


ment. I'd like to hear the minister's com-— 


Al 


ments on that before I continue. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not going to di " 


agree with the Bureau of Research com- 
pletely. The one on incomes, I’m not sure: 
of. I'm not qualified to speak on that. You'll 
have to speak to federal statistics, I think 
it would be a fair statement to say that in 


respect to this government and in respect of 


governments across this country and, I sup- 
pose, you can pretty well go around the 
world, where governments have tried to 
diversify industries away from core centres 
the success ratio has not been that great, 
but it hasn’t been from a lack of effort. ‘ 


} 


Mr. Eakins: Like London, England, is not 


successful. } 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s not successful. 


J 


Mr. Eakins: They were successful until 


the end of the war. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: John, there were cer- 
tain times at the end of the war that condi- 
tions were slightly different from what they are 


if 


today. London today still has her problem 
and some of the industries that she moved 
away at the time are now becoming defunct — 
in some of those communities, even under 4 


Labour government. The realigning of the 
steel industry in London, for example, is go- 
ing to create a real havoc in that country. — 


Mr. Riddell: If anything becomes defunct 


it will be under a Labour government. 


true. 
Mr. Eakins: Look at the Tory record. The 
economy almost collapsed under them. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Economically, Jack, it 


becomes defunct no matter who is operating — 


the ship of state. 
The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, we have 


tried to design programs, on which we have 


been complimented by people of various” 


f 


parties in this House for having brought them / 


in, because we thought it was some initiative 


or something that we were doing to try to’ 
stimulate the activity of the industrialists to 
invest in a certain region of the province. I 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, no, Jack, that’s not 





































don’t say we have all the answers any more 
in Ontario than in the rest of Canada or the 
rest of the world. It’s only a matter of trying 
a project, it works for a while, then obvi- 
ously it takes something a little more to get 
the next step of the way. 

I don’t think, Mr. Wildman, you can sit 
and look at these ODC figures here and say: 
“This is a characteristic of the development 
program where it’s more tourist than it is 
industry.” Keep clearly in mind that our 
tourist loan program is more advantageous, 
or we're willing to accept tourist loans to ‘a 
greater extent than the private sector is. The 
private sector is very reluctant to get into 
the tourist industry at all. So we find that a 
great number of the tourist loan applications 
will fall to the development corporations of 
the province while more and more industrial 
loans will be made through the private sector. 
We do get involved with some industrial loans 
and some small business loans. Just keep 
clearly in mind that you cannot always ‘take 
the statistical position of this report to be a 
factual development of industry progression 
in the north because we're the lender of last 
resort. 


_ Mr. Wildman: I understand that. I think 
what you are saying is partially correct. 
Obviously you get more tourist applications, 
probably for two reasons: One of them is 
perhaps it is more difficult for them to raise 
money on a private market, but also because 
your interest rate has been lower for the 
tourist loans than it has been for some of the 
other loans. That’s probably why you are 
getting more tourist applications. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s not quite right 
ither. The OBIP loan has a lot lower interest 
rate than the tourist loan. The Ontario Busi- 
ness Incentives Program loan can be interest 
free for five years with no principal repay- 
ment for five years. I do not have that same 
ttraction in the tourist field, although I will 
admit that on a general basis it is two per 
cent below the prime provincial government 
borrowing rate in any given quarter or in 
the given quarter of the loan being made. 


«Mr. Wildman: The thing I am concerned 
about is that if you look at the ODC loans 
as compared to the NODC and EODC, there 
seems to be a lot more industrial mortgage 
oans and certainly a higher amount being 
ispersed under ODC as opposed to the 
ther two. 


| Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which ones are you 
ooking at? 


Mr. Wildman: Industrial mortgage loans. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh yes, okay. 
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Mr. Wildman: If you get 17 as opposed 
to eight, when you are looking at industrial 
mortgage ‘as opposed to tourism under ODC, 
that seems to indicate a concentration even 
by the development corporation on industrial 
development in the southern part of the 
province as opposed to the north and east. 
Is it unfair for me to conclude that or not? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I always think you have 
to keep very clearly in mind the regions you 
are dealing with. In an area of, let’s say, To- 
ronto, Niagara and this area, the number of 
tourist applications we are going to get is 
going to be down. It is going to be the very 
small operator we are likely to hear from 
and it’s not going to be in the $200,000 to 
$500,000 range. They are going to be look- 
ing for the lesser amounts. More and more 
of the corporations in this area can go to 
the banks or to the mortgage companies and 
secure funding because of the opportunity of 
being able to turn over the real estate if 
anything should happen in a failure by the 
bank or mortgage holding company. I think 
if we look at the OBIP loans that we make 
in this part of the province versus— 


Mr. Wildman: They are much lower. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —your area Or my area, 
there’s no relationship, no comparison whatso- 
ever, really. I think those are the sort of 
things that should be looked at as well. We've 
got to take the whole program into considera- 
tion. Let me go on with a very general re- 
mark: We've had the overall loaning pro- 
grams of the development corporations under 
review. There was some advice given:to us by 
the Small Business Advisory Committee, there 
has been advice given to us by some of the 
political people from various parties on what 
they think should happen. All of it has been 
put into the hopper with a group of private 
individuals to have a look at whether our 
loans program could not be made more sim- 

le. : 

s In other words, whether we have to get 
into an OBIP program, an export program— 
export is one which you have to keep some- 
what separate from all the others—OBIP, 
small business, industrial mortgage, tourism 
and so on, whether they couldn’t come 
under a loan program, period, and that 
you have a set of conditions applicable, 
period, whether it be a tourist industry or a 
small business development or whether it be 
a mortgage program that has some advan- 
tages similar from one to the other. — 

Someone asked me a question one day, 
“Why is it that the tourist program doesn't 
have the same advantages of the OBIP fet 
gram?” That’s a good question. The problem 
is that we developed the tourist loan pro- 
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gram to respond to the needs at the time of 
the tourist industry because it wasn’t being 
looked after. Nobody was really helping them. 
We brought on the OBIP program to try and 
resolve a problem that we were having in 
some business incentive areas, some areas 
where business incentives were required. 

If you sit back and look at it honestly and 
fairly, I’m not saying it will happen, but in 
my personal opinion at the moment I think 
there is justification for having a loan program 
with the same terms and conditions available. 
The only thing is you look at small business, 
you look at the tourist business and so on 
and rate them accordingly. Whether it comes 
to be, I would not want to say positively at 
this time, but it’s still being reviewed. I have 
to know what it’s going to cost you if you do 
that. 

[11:00] 

Mr. Wildman: I notice that if you look at 
the small business loans as well you get a 
similar situation and an even larger number 
being dispersed in southern Ontario and 
southwestern Ontario than in the north and 
east, especially in the north. When you look 
at the amounts, you get approximately the 
same amount of dollars for ODC in the small 
business as opposed to the other two types 
of loans I’m talking about, whereas it’s much 
lower in both the north and the east. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There again, you'll get 
some which will lap over into the business im- 
provement program. That’s one of the compli- 
cations. You bring these programs on stream to 
meet the requirements of the day. What we're 
trying to do now is a full assessment of them 
all as to whether there is really the need to call 
it a small business program. Mr. Eakins might 
think that it’s: more essential to keep the 
name “small business”- than “Ontario busi- 
ness improvement program.” Regardless of 
which name it happens to ‘be, does it fill a 
necessary function in the area of financing? 
I hope that we'll have something to report 
within a reasonable period of time. I’m not 
trying to push them into making decisions 
that we'll live to regret two months later 
because we didn’t give enough thought to it. 

The business advisory committee is looking 
at this program as well to see how they 
react to it. I might say that overall in the 
surveys that we made on the development 
corporation, and we were trying to be as 
critical of our own operation as we possibly 
could, we came out fairly well. A very sub- 
stantial number of people agreed with the 
service we were offering. They found that 
the consulting services, the input, and all 
the advice given was worthwhile. Sure, there 
were some that didn’t think we'd operated 
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‘what I have to say by my own area’s experi- 





























quite as rapidly or as fast as we should have. 
Some felt that we weren’t fair in analysing 
their applications. I’m sure that if the 
banks were put under the same magnifying 
glass, they'd likely get about the same type 
of criticism. 

I’ve had criticism saying that our ratio of 
write-offs is not substantial enough for a 
lender of last resort. That might be so. On 
the other hand, we try to be as cautious as 
possible and, given the risk factor we have 
to live with, taking that into-account at the 
same time. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to discolour 


ence, but I might say that the ratio of 
write-offs in Algoma is certainly as high as 
possible. I think it’s 100 per cent, if you look 
at industrial development. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: They're not written” 
off yet. 
Mr. Wildman: You’ve sold off the assets of 
two, at least. 
Hon. Mr, Bennett: Champlain? 
Mr. Wildman: Champlain and Sullivan — 
Trailer. They've been sold off. By the way, 
I didn’t want to get into this particularly, 
but what is the status of Winlock Veneer 
and your connection? Have you no connec- 
tion at all any more with the Blind River 
operation? | 
Mr. Joyce: My understanding is they're 
still negotiating for timber rights. 
Mr. Rodgers: They're still negotiating on 
the timber rights with Natural Resources. 
Mr. Wildman: Okay, but you don’t have 
any connection any more? How much did you » 
lose on that one? . 
Mr. Rodgers: Champlain? | 
Mr. Joyce: Everything we had in there, | 
I think. 8 
Hon, Mr. Bennett: We have $110,000 in | 
Sullivan Trailer as well. | 
Mr. Wildman: You recovered some of it,” 
though, when you sold the assets, I would 
think. I would hope. 


Mr. Rodgers: Just a little over $300,000 f 
on Champlain. : 


Mr. Wildman: That was on an initial loan 
of $500,000? p 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: What did you recover from 
Sullivan? | 


was written off in full. 


Mr. Wildman: The $110,000? Okay. I) 

































‘won't go into the other two, but can you 
tell me what is your percentage of write-off 
of loss in the north for NODC? When you 
look at the number of loans and the amount 
|of money, what is the percentage of bank- 
ruptcies where you end up in a situation 
\where the company is unable to continue 
‘and must go into receivership or sell off? 


_ Mr. Rodgers: Our overall picture is about 
four per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just four per cent? 





Mr. Rodgers: About four to five per cent. 
Its a little higher in the north than it 
‘would be in the south in terms of numbers 
to dollars because of the smaller amount 
of loans. 


| Mr. Wildman: Then Algoma is a strange 
anomaly in terms of write-offs. Is that what 
you are saying? 


Mr. Rodgers: It has been difficult, very 
difficult, for companies to succeed in Algoma. 
_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: That doesn’t mean to 


say we won't continue to apply a great deal 
of effort. 


_ Mr. Rodgers: We're still finding, Mr. Wild- 
an, that the majority of failures are still 
related to management problems vis-a-vis 
economic problems. A broad picture of why 
the majority of businesses fail usually can be 
related to management failures vis-a-vis 
aconomic failures, although there are some 
sconomic failures that come about. One of 
dur aims is that while we do make loans, we 
ilso try to encourage and develop and 
ducate the manager as well, because we 
aave got to look after his ability to run 
hat and to manage the dollars that we've 
oaned. 


| Mr. Wildman: I want to make it clear 
hat the tourist loans under NODC in our 
wea usually have been quite successful, 
n percentage terms. But again I emphasize 
hat if we’re going to create a large number 
employment opportunities, we need in- 
ustrial development on the north shore. 
dave their been any industrial development 
pplications in the Blind River area, for 
mstance, in the last year that are under 
onsideration? 

_ Mr. Rodgers: I don’t recall that offhand, but 
could get that figure for you and make it 
vailable to you. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. Have you had any 
ind of contact at all with the municipal 
leople or the people interested in the 
evelopment of a refinery at Serpent River? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They would like to be 
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in touch with Mr. Garland 
through the industrial program. 

Mr. Rodgers: That would be an industry 
that we wouldn’t cover. 

Mr. Wildman: That was the other thing 
I wanted to ask you about. Would you com- 
ment on the suggestion I made earlier that 
perhaps the terms of reference of ODC, 
NODC and EODC should be widened to 
allow for processing industries to be eligible 
for a loan assistance? Is that practical? Ob- 
viously, if we're going to look at processing 
in the north, we're going to have to give 
some kind of encouragement to that. What 
is your feeling on that? 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: Mr. Wildman, I’m not 
sure it should come under this program. 
Were not talking about things that are going 
to take $200,000, $300,000 or $500,000; 
we're looking at processes that take millions 
to get under way. In that relationship our 
input is so insignificant that our program, 
unless it’s enhanced considerably in dollars, 
really wouldn’t accommodate it. I’m not 
sure that’s the area we were originally in- 
tended to help. 

When you get into things like smelting 
and some of the larger things, they are full 
shareholding operations, generally speaking, 
by national corporations. They are not the 
things we have tried to cope with in the 
development corporation plan. If incentives 
are needed, maybe there has to be a pro- 
gram specifically written out for those incen- 
tives for smelters or whatever it is we're 
talking about. But I don’t think we should 
try to accommodate it under a development 
loan program. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: One outfit came in to 
see us for $2.25 million. That’s great. But if 
you take $2.25 million out of this program, 
that might have gone to help 25 firms. I just 
think it strangles this program ‘and reduces 
its effectiveness as a development tool for 
small and medium-sized industry operations, 
tourist operations included. 

Mr. Wildman: Right now, though, while 
youre saying it couldn’t be ‘accommodated 
under this program, there isn’t any other 
program under your ministry for the en- 
couragement of, say, a zinc refinery in the 
north as suggested by ‘Natural Resources or 
whatever. There just isn’t any program. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not under this min- 
istry. Weve not dealt with the basic re- 
sources of the province. That’s been left to 
Natural Resources and, I guess to some 
degree, Northern Affairs. There are other 


or his people 
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programs they've worked on—federal pro- 
grams and so on. I think you have to look 
at a thing like smelting as a national pro- 
ducing operation rather than just as one 
of a provincial nature. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there co-operation 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments in this regard? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: In fairness, forgetting 
about politics for the moment, the federal 
government is as concerned about opening 
up the north and finding employment op- 
portunities for people there as this govern- 
ment is and as the government of Manitoba, 
past and present. I think all governments 
have great concern. From all political areas 
there has been a lot of talk about it. It’s 
very difficult to come up with concrete plans 
because it comes down to one basic principle 
of life, people will invest where they know 
there’s a return. 

I don’t care whether it be in Canada, 
whether is be in Indonesia, whether it be in 
Brazil or whatever other country of the 
world, they'll invest if there’s a return. 
When there’s return, then it becomes in- 
cumbent upon some other operation to do it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s the way it should 
be. If they can’t get a return there’s no use 
in their putting money in where theyvre 
going to go broke. Even in these instances, 
how long were they in business before the 
companies that were referred to this morn- 
ing went broke? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: They were in business 
a few years. Sullivan was in business since 
1972 or 1973. In fact, he was in business 
before that, because he was on a perform- 
ance loan program so it had to be back prior 
to 1972. I became minister in 1973 and 
immediately got rid of the performance loan 
program. 

Mr. Wildman: I wanted to talk a little bit 
about the performance loan program. Could 
you give us some idea of how much money 
was written off or forgiven under the old 
performance loans that were given prior to 
1972? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In total? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, in total, in this year’s 
budget. 

Mr. Joyce: I don’t know that we have that 
figure of the totals here. 

Mr. Eakins: During what period did that 
operate, what years? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation came into being in 1966, 
so it had to be before that. Prior to that, 
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there was the old Trade and Development 
program, I forget the name of it. 

Mr. Wildman: While you’re looking for 
that, could you tell me how you determine 
whether or not the performance has been— 
what it should be. For instance, if the person 
or firm applied for a performance loan when 
that program was in effect and received one, 
how do you determine whether or not the- 
firm has lived up to its part of the bargain 
in performing, that is in providing the num- 
ber of jobs it is supposed to provide or not? 

Mr. Joyce: The firm reports to us an- 
nually and we have a consultant look at the 
fizures. They’re then presented to our board 
along with a recommendation either for. aj 
forgiveness as promised or a deferment of 
forgiveness pending achieving their objec- 
tives, 

In most cases, the original objectives are 
achieved. In some cases, special circum- 
stances have to be taken into consideration. 
They may not have achieved their employ 
ment through developing greater efficiency, 
but they've still contributed substantially 
enough to the community that they warrant 
the write-off. This is put to our board of 
directors, who then decide whether they 
should get the write-off as originally prom-- 
ised, despite having not quite perhaps met 
the objectives, or whether it should be de- 
ferred for another year or so. 


Mr. Wildman: Were these kinds of loans 
made only to manufacturing firms? 

Mr. Joyce: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: This is based on the 
original projection by the applicant at the 
time of being granted the performance loan. 
He indicates at that time what his em- 
ployment would be and his volume of sales 
and so on. As Mr, Joyce has said, if new 
technology happens to come into the field 
in which he’s operating in that five or six year 
period, I don’t think you should penalize him 
for having implemented a new technology, 
which we keep talking about— ; 

Mr. Wildman: No, I can understand your 
point there. 1 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: —if it will increase the 
efficiency, and therefore sales. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand that Thunder 
Bay Electronics received a $330,000 per- 
formance loan, plus an additional term loan 
of $330,000 in 1972, at the same time that 
J. Conrad LaVigne Enterprises received loans 
totalling $600,000. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. Wildman: How is it that Thunder 
Bay Electronics, a TV station, qualified if the » 
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performance loan program was set up for 
manufacturers? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was a special; an 
announcement was made back in 1962, I 
believe. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, I have a copy. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There was a great cry 
from your party, and I think all northern 
members, that we do something to allow the 
expansion of radio and TV in the north. 


[11:15] 
As you will recall, a week or so ago we 


extended another loan to a firm in the north— 
in the Fort Frances area—to expand their 


radio network for northern pleasure. At the 


time the program was announced, these were 


special conditions that were provided to en- 
courage them to get on with the opportuni- 
ties that we thought should be made avail- 
able to the northern people. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. You won't get any 
argument from me that we need to improve 
TV services and communications in northern 


- Ontario. 


What concerns me about the reasoning 


behind those two sets of loans is the expan- 
sion of J. Conrad LaVigne’s TV service in 
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northeastern Ontario and Thunder Bay Elec- 
tronics Limited’s expansion of CTV service 
in northeastern Ontario. 


Correct me if I am wrong, but I under- 


stood that what was proposed was an ex- 
tension of services by Thunder Bay Elec- 
tronics Limited of the CTV service—that is 
' a second network for choice and variety in 


programming—to 12 northwestern Ontario 


| communities, As of now, I understand that 
they have not extended their service outside 


of Thunder Bay, yet the announcement was 
made in May, 1972, by the Premier (Mr. 
Davis). 

I also understand the people at Thunder 


Bay Electronics Limited feel that they just 
can’t afford to go ahead and expand outside 


of Thunder Bay, that they may need an ad- 


ditional $3 million in order to fulfil the 
proposal for expansion into those 12 addi- 
tional communities. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I feel the pressure of 


the exhaust pipe. 


Mr. Wildman: Was it intended that the 
performance loan was to be tied to the ex- 


‘pansion of the network into those 12 com- 
‘munities? If they haven’t expanded, what is 


happening with the performance loan and the 
forgiveness portion of itP 

Mr. Joyce: I think we'd have to check back 
to our records. We don’t have the informa- 


ion here, I believe they are working toward 
expanding outside of Thunder Bay. 

Mr. Wildman: They have the second sta- 
tion in Thunder Bay, and yes I think that 
they are working towards it. They have been 
talking to the federal government and they 
have been talking to you people, I suppose. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We will check on it for 
you. But generally speaking, the loan ad- 
vancements aren't made until certain con- 
crete work has taken place in relationship to 
the application and what is asked for. 


Mr. Wildman: I received a letter from Mr. 


‘Fleck, written October 3, 1977, in which he 


was referring to the two loans—to J. Conrad 
LaVigne and to Thunder Bay Electronics 
Limited. He stated on page two: “Both proj- 
ects were completed satisfactorily and have 
been operating for some time.” JI think that 
is correct in relation to J. Conrad LaVigne. I 
am not so sure that is correct for Thunder 
Bay Electronics Limited. 

It states further: “Thunder Bay Electronics 
Limited has plans to extend its channel four 
coverage beyond the Thunder Bay area into 
other areas of northwestern Ontario, but as 
yet has not been able to implement them.” 
I may be reading too much into that, but that 
seems to be a contradiction to me. I don't 
think that Thunder Bay Electronics Limited, 
in not having extended its channel four cov- 
erage outside of Thunder Bay, has fulfilled 
the plans it had at the time it received a loan. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You leave it with us. 
We will check it and I'll get back to you on 
it. 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you. You made a re- 
cent announcement about a radio network for 
Fort Frances. If there were other firms in 
northern Ontario that wanted to expand TV 
or radio networks into areas that either do 
not have it now or do not have adequate serv- 
ice, would you be willing to look at giving 
them loans now, although certainly not per- 
formance loans? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct; but they 
would not be performance loans. We would 
be glad to sit and talk with them—their peo- 
ple, our people, and others in the communica- 
tions world to get a full analysis of what it 
is they want to do and to see whether there 
is any contradiction of CRTC regulations and 
so on. If it falls within the terms of refer- 
ence, they would be entitled to secure a loan 
from the province as J. Conrad LaVigne, 
Thunder Bay Electronics Limited, the com- 
pany in Fort Frances and others have re- 
ceived from us. 


Mr. Wildman: There have been proposals 
to expand French language television to Du- 
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breuilville and there is a sort of closed-circuit 
cable system in operation there now, or it 
will be in December of this year. There have 
also been proposals to expand CTV and ETV 
into the Wawa-White River area. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: But that’s by micro- 
wave, is it not? 

Mr. Wildman: They are proposals on micro- 
wave. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: That will come in due 
course, I believe, when CRTC approves the 
system; that was my understanding. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, their proposal is before 
the CRTC. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, because they have 
now provided for microwave service across 
this province prior to this date, or across 
Canada, except those controlled by national 
authorities. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 

On another matter, can you explain the 
relationship between ODC and ARDA? When 
someone makes an application for an ARDA 
grant, what is the involvement of the On- 
tario Development Corporation? 


Mr. Joyce: The Ontario Development Cor- 
poration processes the financial figures for the 
ARDA committee. This relationship was, I 
believe, under discussion as late as yesterday, 
because we do the work and provide figures 
to the Ontario ARDA and the federal ARDA, 
both of whom accept our figures. The federal 
people are thinking, because they have sufh- 
cient staff I gather, of doing the figures them- 
selves; so we are currently discussing with 
them the matter of their taking the job over; 
then we'll look at their figures 


Mr. Rodgers: We have also been following 
up on behalf of the provincial ARDA. We do 
the follow-up on the account and the collec- 
tion of the moneys; but the funding comes 
from both the federal government and the 
provincial government, and we would do the 
initial disbursement, as well, of those funds 
to the applicant. We're just a convenience 
for both federal and provincial ARDA at this 
moment, in looking at the submission, check- 
ing out the financial viability of the project 
and giving a recommendation back to ARDA, 
both federally and provincially, which then 
makes the decision on the loan, 

Mr. Wildman: Does ARDA usually accept 
your recommendations or has it been known 
to ignore your recommendations and go 
ahead, either denying a loan or grant or 
providing itP 

Mr. Rodgers: They're the decision-makers. 
We offer them a service. 


Mr. Joyce: I don't really know of any 
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case where they have not accepted our 
recommendations. At times, I believe, we 
have sent applications up without recom- 
mendations and theyve made up their own 
mind. 

Mr. Wildman: Did you make a recom- 
mendation on Gravesend Farms at Goulais 
River? 

Mr. Rodgers: Which one? 

Mr. Wildman: Gravesend Farms? 

Mr. Rodgers: I don’t recall that one at all. 
What does it do? 

Mr. Wildman: It’s a rabbit farm. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh yes, I thought the 
name had a certain ring to it. Weve been 
working with the entrepreneur in trying to 
help him again. It’s great to go into business 
but if you don’t know where the hell your 
margin is there’s not much sense in being in 
business. 

Mr. Wildman: It’s nine per cent of the 
Toronto market. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s a matter of getting 
here. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'll just go through this 
quickly for you: 

Mr. A. Robertson approached the ministry 
on June 16 and asked for assistance. People 
from our ministry attended at the farm at 
Goulais River and had various meetings in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. Gribowski assisted in 
getting him ARDA and federal business 
development bank funds released. One of 
our men assisted him with marketing plans. 
John Fabius in our office at Sault Ste. Marie 
has worked with him on a rather regular 
basis. 

Mr. Walker visited the plant with Mr. 
Fabius, our man, to inspect and recommend 
improvements to conveyor, metal and materi- 
al-handling systems. We also helped him 
with the development with a cash-flow fore- 
cast to determine break-even points to assist 
in management, which obviously was not 
understood. We’ve had steady, ongoing con- 
sultations with the gentleman. 

Mr. Wildman: The thing that rather sur- 
prised me was that I received a letter from 
you, Mr. Minister, on August 18— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Back on November 1 
this year. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m looking at a previous 
letter right now, of August 18 of this year, 
in which you stated: 

“In its report to ARDA, the NODC drew 
attention to ‘the weaknesses of the company’ 
plans and expressed doubts as to the business 
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viability and on certain supply arrange- 
‘ments.’ Nevertheless, the ARDA directorate 
did approve the grant to the company in 
| question. Regarding the provision of promot- 
ing ad material and advertising campaigns 
directed towards the consumption of rabbit 
‘meat, there are no plans to institute such 
a program.” 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right; I recall that 
letter now. 
Mr. Wildman: That appears to me to say 
that ARDA in spite of some doubts by 
‘NODC, made a recommendation to approve. 
That would go against what you said earlier. 
Mr. Joyce: The ARDA directorate has no 
connection with the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism. As Mr. Rodgers pointed out, 
we service the loans and provide them finan- 
cial information. In the end we may or may 
not provide direct recommendations. 


_ Mr. Wildman: It seems that that may be 
an operation that is a viable one if they can 
get the funding they need, but one of the 
problems is they didn’t have federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspection. 

Mr. Joyce: That’s right. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Without that they couldn’t 
market their meat to chain stores. It would 
|probably have been a lot better if originally 
‘the plant could have been built according 
to federal guidelines and stipulations so that 
federal inspection would be forthcoming. It 
appears now they are going to be able to go 
ahead and change the plant so that they can 
get federal inspection. Is that right or am I 
wrong? The Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion wouldn’t be directly involved with this. 
This would be other departments of the min- 
istry, is that right? 
_ Mr. Joyce: No, it’s the Ministries of Agri- 
culture, federally and provincially, that are 
involved. 
_. Mr. Wildman: Mr. Gribowski, Mr. Pollock 
and Mr. Brosky have been involved. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 
Mr. Rodgers: They've been involved in 
financial and business assistance. 
Mr. Wildman: You say you have a letter 
about it. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I sent you a letter; 
the mail service isn’t that bad, it is? 

Mr. Wildman: I haven’t seen it yet, but 
my assistant probably has. 
_- Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mind you, if they sent 
it through the federal service, I can appre- 
ciate you may not have it until December 1. 
Mr. Wildman: That’s all the questions I 
have right now. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: It said: “Mr. Al 
Robertson visited the ministry’s office at 
Queen’s Park on June 16, 1977, and advised 
the company was facing serious financial and 
marketing problems and requested assistance 
in marketing and financial planning, Coun- 
selling services were provided to assist man- 
agement in these areas. 

“The company’s program to market to 
major food chains would require federal 
inspection and approval, Federal inspection, 
in turn, would require process and equip- 
ment modifications. 

“Because of shortage of capital it is not 
possible to proceed with a Canada-wide 
export marketing plan at this time. Meetings 
with ARDA and NODC representative and 
conversation with federal health of animals 
representatives support these findings. 

“In addition, our ‘staff referred the case 
to the federal Manpower consultative service 
group which has a consultant with meat 
processing plant experience. Hopefully, 
youll be able to assist the principals in 
depth to review and develop a business plan, 
using a management-labour approach. The 
company is in difficult financial position and 
urgently requires a financial restructuring. 
Last week at the company meeting at which 
a new board of directors was elected, the 
decision was made to authorize more com- 
pany shares with the intent to offer shares 
to interested persons to obtain an equity and 
working capital.” 

It goes on to say, “If they get this, they 
could very well start producing a different 
system.” 

Mr. Wildman: Then your connection 
with ARDA in general terms, without talk- 
ing about this particular one, simply is ad- 
visory and doing analysis of the market and 
financial conditions. 

Mr. Joyce: We actually disburse the 
money and do the follow-up report. 

Mr, Wildman: I see. 

Mr. Rodgers: Were the collection agency 
too. I have the figures you asked for earlier, 
Mr. Wildman. In the estimates this year $6 
million is included for forgiveness of loans 
on that old program. Up to and before 1977- 
78 we have forgiven $22 million in loans. 
Still to be forgiven is another $22 millions, 
for a total program of close to $50 million. 

Mr. Joyce: While we're on that, the per- 
formance loan program terminated in 1973. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I know that, I know 
you don’t have them right now, but could 
you get the figures on how many jobs have 
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resulted as of this date for the disbursement 
of approximately $28 million? 
[11:30] 

Mr. Lane: Mr, Chairman, I hope you 
won't rule me out of order if I discuss some- 
thing Mr. Wildman has brought up that 
maybe doesn’t relate directly to this par- 
ticular vote or this particular ministry. I 
understand it was brought up earlier in the 
estimates and again today; that’s the timber 
on the lands formerly licensed to Cham- 
plain Forest Products Limited, which went 
bankrupt as a result of an operation from 
Blind River. 

This area now, of course, is under licence 
to Mr. Fabri from Elliot Lake, who has 
been able to operate without government 
assistance for many years on land that was 
cut over by highgraders and is still able to 
make a small profit and provide jobs for the 
area and so on. I make no apologies at all 
for having been involved in bringing about 
this type of an agreement. 

However, there was no effort on my part 
or anybody else’s to take away anything 
from Blind River. As Mr. Wildman knows, 
a US-based veneer firm ‘has purchased a 
portion of the old plant in Blind River and 
wants to make veneer. There would be be- 
tween 15 and 20 jobs available if this was 
to go ahead. I don’t know why it’s not going 
ahead. I was talking to Mr. Fabri yesterday, 
because there has been some grapevine in- 
formation coming to me that he was holding 
out and wasn’t prepared to deal with the 
spokesman for the veneer firm, Mr. Jorgen- 
sen, I believe it is, and so on. He tells me 
a meeting was set up three weeks ago and 
at the request of Mr. Jorgenson the meeting 
was postponed until today. : 

I have no way of knowing that that meet- 
ing is going to happen today even, so I think 
in the interests of the people who could be 
employed there, you and I both should con- 
tinue to press to get this thing moving. The 
inventory shows about 37 million board feet 
of veneer logs left on that limit. The firm 
in your town would want from five million 
to seven million feet per year, and part of 
the agreement is that that would be delivered 
to them when they're ready for it. 

There are conflicting stories here. One is 
that they've been ready for it and we won't 
deliver. The other is there haven’t been nego- 
tiations going on at that level and they 
haven’t resolved the matter of putting it on 
the skidway for X number of dollars per 
thousand and so on. So I think we both have 
our responsibilities to continue to try to get 
this thing together and get these guys work- 
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ing. I just wanted to clear that matter up; 
it isn’t sometimes the way it sounds. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I may assure you, Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Wildman, that this ministry 
will not stand in the way of a company — 
coming in and getting the plant back into 
operation and producing some jobs. 


Mr. Lane: There’s just one other remark 
I would make on that, and I was very em-— 
phatic on this last year. The life of this com- 
pany in Blind River, this veneer company, 
would probably be from five to seven years 
and we didn’t want another situation—at least 
I didn’t —like Champlain Forest Products 
Limited where large limits of land were tied 
up because of a bankruptcy and as a result 
nobody could profit from it. Mr. Fabri has” 
been able to operate under adverse conditions 
and show a profit over a period of years. He 
looks like a good operator. Eddy Forest 
Products needs the chips and the US based 
firm can use the veneer. So it’s a good com- 
bination—three different people getting wood 
from the same source. | 

My feeling was that the veneer aspect was 
going to pave the way first, because the chips 
for Espanola and the lumber for Fabri is 
going to be an ongoing thing, and the person 
who was going to be the first off of the truck 
should be the last to get on, so to speak. 
In other words, there wouldn’t be any inter- 
ruption in the job opportunities and in the 
production in the area once this veneer wood 
is utilized, which will be five or seven years 
down the road. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing 
that which I know was out of order, more 
or less, but it had been discussed here. 


Mr, Chairman: Very interesting, Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Lane: To get back to Northern On-— 
tario Development Corporation, which is the 
one I’m interested in. Back in 1971, when I 
first began to represent the people of the 
great riding of Algoma-Manitoulin, this pro-— 
gram wasn’t worth a damn. It was something — 
that we talked about, it was available, but it 
wasn’t being used because it wasn’t any good. 
I believe Mr. White was the minister of the 
day and I made it known to him and to the 
Premier and to other people that if we were 
going to serve northern Ontario with this 
program we had to make some drastic 
changes in it. I am not sure of my dates but 
I think it was August 1973—Mr. Joyce would — 
know for sure, anyway—when the new ver- 
sion of the NODC was announced in Tim- 
mins. Since that time it has moved ahead 
very progressively. ; 

I was concerned, and I expressed my con- 
cerns at the estimates last year and probably 
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the year before that, about the number of 
applications that never saw the light of day, 
so to speak. In other words, some guy up 
north wanted to do something; he got his ap- 
plication in the mail but the directors never 
had a chance to vote on it because some- 
where within your ministry somebody de- 
cided it wasn’t a good thing to do. 

I don’t think that should happen too often. 

I understand it is not happening very often 
any more. In many cases people are making 
decisions within your ministry. In all fairness 
‘to them, they don’t necessarily understand 
the problems in the north as they may relate 
‘to that particular area. As I think the direc- 
tors of NODC are all northerners, that re- 
sponsibility should be placed upon them to 
decide whether a project is good or bad, and 
not so much vetoed in the ministry itself. 
I think we moved ahead pretty well on that. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I might say, Mr. Lane, 
that the new policy has been for the last 
couple of years, or year and a half, or there- 
abouts, that every application that is made, 
regardless of its disposition, ultimately must 
be recorded and reported at the monthly 
meeting to the board of directors of NODC, 
EODC, or ODC. In other words, if John 
Smith in X location in the province makes 
a decision on an application or a recommen- 
‘dation, he must report that to the board. 
Board members, generally speaking, have 
been fairly well briefed by the business com- 
munity from which they happen to come, par- 
ticularly if one of the applications that has 
been refused comes from their area. They 
‘can ask for it to be raised at that time for a 
review, which is entirely their right to do so. 
But I think the overall program seems to have 
improved considerably. 
_ If Bill Brown comes in and makes a general 
inquiry and takes an application for an ODC 
loan and then, because of the general con- 
versation that transpires between himself and 
the government representative, he doesn’t 
wish to proceed with the application, I have 
no way of knowing about that one. 

It can also be bad press work, because 
sometimes he goes and says, “Well, he 
-wouldn’t take my application.” I have heard 
this story. It was not a matter of who would 
take the application, it was that in the general 
‘course of conversation he really did not see 
need for proceeding any further with the 
application. So the ultimate decision of 
whether or not he wants to take the form, of 
course, is his. We will give him a decision. 
‘He can appeal that, or the board can ask to 
have it reviewed and heard. I think that it 
works much more effectively. 

Mr. Lane: I can really appreciate the fact 






















that, as you say, it has moved ahead now, and 
even though some applications may actually 
be turned down within the ministry, they 
can still come before the board and if need 
be, they can be resurrected. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Before the board in 
name only; not in a full review of each case. 

Mr. Lane: I appreciate what you are say- 
ing. There are many people who come to me 
—and I am sure, who come to your people 
in the field—saying, “We want to do this or 
that,” and it just does not make any sense 


‘because there is no future for that type of an 


operation in that area. I spend a fair bit of 
my time, and I am sure a number of your 
civil servants spend a fair bit of their time, 
trying to talk the guy out of doing what he 
thinks he wants to do, not only because he is 
going to waste our money, but he is also 
going to waste his own. 

I think that is good. I think good advice 
at the right time is maybe not really appre- 
ciated by the chap at the time, but down the 
road someplace he is going to appreciate 
that. I think you are doing a good job there. 

If we are providing risk capital, and if we 
are the lender of last resort, which we say we 
are, the only thing that I am a little con- 
cerned about is that I don’t really think we 
always follow through. I think some of the 
people who get money from us could get it 
someplace else in some cases, and maybe do 
get portions of it there. I don’t think we 
should be all that concerned about having 
some loss, because even banks that want gilt- 
edged security have some losses from time to 
time. 

Over the last four or five years there have 
been a good number of applications approved 
in my riding and at the moment I can only 
think of one that really has backfired on us. 
That one had a combination of things that 
certainly we could not control. The applicant 
died in the middle of the program and the 
family just could not carry on. 

But even in a case of loss—say we have 
$200,000 in there and eventually we sell it 
for $100,000, so we have lost $100,000. In 
actual fact this is not the case because that 
hotel or whatever it was was built in the 
area. There were people employed. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The next operator might 
be successful. 


Mr. Lane: Material was purchased and so 
forth. So the loss is not as great as shown on 
paper, because we did provide for a number 
of jobs while that project was being built. I 
am just wondering if we do spread ourselves 
quite thin enough. Maybe some risks we think 
aren't good enough to be the recipient of a 
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loan from a lender of last resort should have 
a chance to prove their worth, because other- 
wise, obviously, they can’t go anyplace else 
and get the money. Maybe we should occa- 
sionally have more losses than we have and 
give more people a chance to prove they 
have a viable program and could be good 
operators and employers of people and pro- 
viders of services, if we helped them get 
started. 

' I am not saying we should go hog wild on 
that. But I am just wondering maybe—I am 
not concerned about the number of dollars 
we will lose. I sometimes think maybe we are 
not spreading ourselves quite thin enough if 
we are not losing any money, not that it is a 
good practice to lose money. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would just offer one 
explanation on that. A very substantial num- 
ber of our Joans are in arrears, and where we 
have to spend a tremendous amount of time 
out nursing them along, keeping them in busi- 
ness, helping them with their financing, help- 
ing them with their bookkeeping, helping 
them with their accounts collection, helping 
them to control their inventory and either raw 
materials coming in or end goods going out, 
helping them to find through the energy bus 
system where can they cut the cost of opera- 
tion and so on. 

In this risk period, when economics and 
things are down, people say, “You haven't 
got as many loans going out.” But I'll tell you 
we are spending more time, because the ar- 
rears are getting greater and greater, in try- 
ing to nursemaid a number of the loans that 
we have made. 

I don’t know, Mr. Lane, how you can ex- 
plain it, We think we go pretty far now. As 
the minister—and I say this to Mr, Wildman 
and Mr. Eakins—there are days when I have 
recommendations coming from my _ boards. 
They will say to me, “We think we should 
lend $200,000°—just for a hit and miss fig- 
ure—“to a company.” I have a very limited 
file on it. Obviously I am not going to go 
through the whole file; that is why you have 
a board. But you do try to use some degree 
of business understanding. You go to this 
file and say to yourself, “How in heaven’s 
name did they ever come to the conclusion 
to lend this fellow five cents, let alone $100,- 
000 or $200,000?” 

ll sign the order in council and_ say, 
“Geez, when Mr. Wildman sees this, he is 
going to ask in the House, “What was the 
basis of ever wanting to loan this fellow any 
money? How did you come to the under- 
standing that there was ever any financial 
viability or economic viability in this opera- 
tion?” I sit behind my desk in the Hearst 
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Block looking at these things and I have to 
try and think of what Mr. Wildman might 
say or what John Eakins might want to say 
to me. That is part of the job of being a 
politician, I suppose. | 

An hon. member: Bad crew. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But again, if I were in 
the private sector, I could tell you some of 
the loans would be a long ways from my desk 
in ever getting approved. Being in the public 
sector where we are the lender of last re- 
sort, knowing the nursemaid job we are tak- 
ing on, is why, to go one step further, banks 
don’t really want our guarantees, because we 
are going to have to be nursemaid to the 
people we are guaranteeing morning, noon 
and night. The banks don’t want that respon- 
sibility. They want to be able to go in and 
lend money and be able to service the ac- 
count once a month or whatever it requires, 
not once a day. That is why we get locked 
into these positions. 

I said to this committee last year and ] 
say it aga’n this year: If you think there are 
applications in your constituency—or that you 
know of, whether they are in your constitu- 
ency or not—that aren’t being dealt with 
fairly, or the wrong suggestion has been 
taken, or you think it is adverse to the eco- 
nomic position of the area that they relate 
to, we are more than prepared to start re- 
viewing them. But just keep in mind, with 
the staff we have, we can only service so 
many accounts and do it somewhat effective- 
ly. I use the words “somewhat effectively” 
in respect to the problems we are facing in 
this day and age. 


Mr. Lane: I would just like to say, Mr. 
Minister, in all fairness to you and the people 
on the boards and in the ministry, that the 
public relations of the program has improved 
100 per cent in my riding in the last three 
or four years. Certainly a lot more people are 
making use of it. 

The other thing I am a little concerned 
about is that at a time when we have so much 
unemployment, we have a few people who 
would like to venture into a project, but 
when they look at the interest rates of nine 
or 9.5 or 10 per cent or whatever it is going 
to be, it just gets a little bit too chancy for 
them, Without some encouragement probably 
they don’t go, so the job doesn’t get done and 
there is no work provided. 

[11:45] 


I’m just wondering if in some cases the 
board should think of providing a little better 
interest rate at this particular point in time 
to help with projects which could go ahead 
and provide jobs that otherwise won't get off 


































\the ground. It’s just a suggestion. I don’t 
‘know that— 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think all members are 
‘aware of the fact that at the moment our in- 
| terest rates are likely better than most market 
‘interest rates. They are much more favourable 
than the individual could receive at the pri- 
vate sector, that is, at the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Montreal, Royal, Toronto Dominion, 
| Imperial—I will say them all so that I’m not 
accused of favouring one over the other—and, 
‘indeed, any of the trust companies. The OBIP 
loan, of course, is an exceptional thing where 
'the individual can get five years interest-free 
and five years’ principal deferment. 
What I was saying earlier this morning is 
jthat we're assessing all of the programs in 
the development corporations, all of the loan 
iprograms, and we will look at them care- 
fully. I hope in the next reasonable period 
jof time we might come down with one 
unified loan program that will be easily 
junderstood. first of all by the minister, be- 
icause [| tell you, when I get these mortgage 
Joans, OBIP, export loans, small business 
development loans, some other kind of loan, 
or I get a deferment, I have to go back 
lsometimes and find out what the terms of 
reference happen to be to allow for this 
particular loan where we have a common 
loan, excluding export development. Export 
lis a whole area that I think should be very 
high in visibility because it is important to 
industries looking at more and more export 
potential 
_ I think you're right; the type of loans we 
ave, the interest advantages we have, 
should be further explored. I say this to my 
critics in both the Liberal Party and the 
NDP: Neither here nor in any other govern- 
ment do we have all the answers to all the 
problems. If you have suggestions about 
things you think should be included in the 
loan program that would make it more 
advantageous for the people in the political 
constituency you serve, or Mr, Wildman 
or any of his colleagues serve, we'd be de- 
lighted to hear of them. 
We have gone through reviewing programs 
around the world to see if we can upgrade 
yur programs or enhance our programs or 
nake them more advantageous to gain the 
confidence of the business community to in- 
vest in that particular area of the province. 
We haven’t got the sole rights to all the 
yreat things in the financial world, so we 
isk you. If you’ve got some suggestions Mr. 
juane, Mr. Wildman or Mr. Eakins, we'd 
; delighted to receive them—delighted. 
_ We think we’ve got some good programs. 
We're not saying that they’re the end of the 
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great financial problem. If we come along 
in the next short time with a fairly general 
program, it will be to try, first, to accommo- 
date small industry to reduce the complica- 
tions and the bureaucracy needed to process 
all of the applications; second, to give the 
small businessman some interest advantages 
under the OBIP loan, some determinative 
principal advantages which gives him a bet- 
ter chance for cash flow in his business 
rather than necessitating his immediately 
taking it out to pay the loan, he has a period 
of time in which he can develop some cash 
flow and some reserves to continue to oper- 
ate on the current basis effectively; and 
third, just a general easing of pressure on 
him. That’s what we're looking at. 

The program likely will have a deferment 
of interest period, more than just a reducing 
of the interest from, let’s say, 11.5 to 8.5 
or 9.5 per cent. But if you average it over 
a five-year period, you will likely find his 
interest rate, if. he takes it on a 15-year 
basis, will come down to about 6 or 6.5 
per cent, if he gets that deferment for five 
years. 

Mr. Lane: It’s encouraging, Mr. Minister, 
to hear that from you. I would just like to 
say again that I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Mr. Joyce and 
members of the board. I think they're doing 
a tremendous job and I have found them 
very, very helpful when I have questions 
from constituents and applicants. I have 
been more than well used by your people 
and I’d just like to take this opportunity 
to say so. 

Mr. Eakins: I wish to make a comment 
about Uniroyal. I think we had discussed 
that. Did you have something? If not— 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: The Uniroyal file? I 
have it here, yes. Uniroyal has no intentions 
of selling its present plant. It bought out one 
other company, which will give some degree 
of stability of employment that’s presently 
there. 

Mr. Eakins: They have which? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Bought out a company; 
I forget the name of it, John. Their inten- 
tions are to try and bring new products on 
line in that plant, either by new technology 
or by diverting some production away from 
other Uniroyal plants into the Lindsay plant. 
If that’s the case, they will offer no im- 
mediate solution to some of the problems. 
They figure that over the next year cr so 
they will bring things back into balance. 
That’s as rapidly as they see themselves 
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being able to move on the problem. How- 
ever, they are not up for sale. 

Mr, Eakins: To follow up some of the 
other things which my colleagues have been 
discussing: Do you feel you can improve 
on the time for processing? This is one of 
the complaints which I often ‘hear. In fact, 
a lady called me yesterday and said, “I 
started this in April. I was told that it was 
aproved in June or July but we still have 
nothing through. I just wish I knew where 
it stood.” 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can you give me the 
name afterwards? 

Mr. Eakins: Yes, I'll pass it on to one of 
your people. 

Mr. Wildman: It doesn’t sound like the 
59 days they talk about. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just say this, 
John. Your question was well asked and it’s 
one that causes confusion for the minister 
constantly. People ‘will say that they sub- 
mitted their application X months ago, and 
that could very well be true. In most cases 
they're absolutely right about the time of 
putting in their application. However, they 
forget to tell you that their auditor or ac- 
countant or lawyer or somebody else who was 
involved just didn’t get his share accom- 
plished. My people can’t process an applica- 
tion until the information that the regulations 
require are submitted. I’ve gone through it 
time and again. I'd be glad to look at it 
once more, but I would venture a guess that 
were waiting for a financial statement or a 
bank statement. We're likely waiting for an 
accounting certification. We're likely waiting 
for some legal terminology on whether or not 
mortgages can be placed upon existing assets. 

Mr. Eakins: I’m sure that it’s a two-way 
street. There are many cases where there’s 
another side of the story. However, do you 
not feel that there are times when it might 
get pigeon-holed somewhere down the line? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s always that pos- 
sibility, but it doesn’t happen with the reg- 
ularity that some people would like you to 
believe. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you review this matter 
with your staff regularly? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I leave it to two spe- 
cialists in the field. 


Mr. Joyce: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Eakins, 
the date the original completed application 
was received, plus the date various required 
approvals for processing were received, are 
all recorded on the submission posts of the 
board of directors. If there are any unusual 
delays the board checks into the matter. 
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Every incentive is used to ensure that it gets 
through quickly and, as the minister says, 
normally we're writing and rewriting to get 
the information in order to expedite the ap- — 
plication. 

Mr. Rodgers: Because our internal infor-_ 
mation system reports to me monthly, I see 
every application which is submitted. I learn 
how long it’s been handled and I consult 
with each of the directors about the length of - 
time, if it looks too long. It’s followed very 
closely, | 

You can agree that sometimes it’s a little 
long but we're working at long distance and 
the other things that have to come about” 
before we can get it to a board take time. 
But we do have a real follow-up system— 
on it. 

Mr. Eakins: Yes, okay. 

What part does the number of employees 
play in the approval of applications? Does 
the number of employees whom the applicant 
is going to hire play a large part in the 
approval of a loan? P 

Mr. Joyce: There’s only one factor we look 
at, and that’s the creation of employment, 
not the number of employees that a firm has 
at the moment, except to qualify it for a 
small business loan versus an ordinary loan. 
The amount of employment it will create is 
one factor that’s taken into consideration. 

Mr. Eakins: Have you followed up some 
of your past approvals? How do they stack 
up today? Are they following the commit- 
ment through or are some of them lagging 
on thisP Are there a few of them who take > 
you for a ride by not coming up with the 
number of employees they promised? | 

Mr. Joyce: There are some that don't. A 
survey was done last summer, I don’t know 
whether the figures are in this group or not, 
but I recall that a survey of 750 firms 
showed they are over the target for employ- 
ment by a very substantial amount. My recol- | 
lection, Mr. Eakins, is that the target at the - 
end of the first year was about 10,000 em- 
ployees, and they reached approximately — 
15,000 or 16,000. | 

Mr. Wildman: Is that the total of all the’ 
different types? ; 

Mr. Joyce: This is a sample of about 750 © 
loans of various types. 


Mr. Wildman: How often do you survey it 


Mr. Rodgers: Once a year. In relation 
the number of jobs we look at, too, is cost’ 
per job. According to a recent survey that’ 
the minister mentioned earlier, our corpora-» 
tion stacks up fairly well to other devel 
ment agencies in the country, at a cost pel 
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job of slightly in excess of $2,000, This is 
very low compared ‘to other areas. 

_ Mr. G.I. Miller: That is $2,000 across the 
board? 

_ Mr. Rodgers: Across the board, yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: To provide one job? 
Mr. Rodgers: Yes. 


_ Mr. Eakins: I notice some plants are 
foreign-owned and the majority are Ca- 
nadian owned. How do you determine the 
extent of the assistance to branch plants or 
foreign-owned plants? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is very straight- 
forward, Mr. Eakins. I have been around the 
world looking for foreign investment. I con- 
sider it if a foreign company will come here 
and provide jobs, as happened in Cornwall 
with an Italian company that provided 150 
jobs for Canadians. Assistance is considered 
if it will work by the rules and regulations of 
the federal enactment of a charter and under 
the Business Corporations Act of Ontario for 
his board of directors and so on. I must admit 
the Italian people have all taken out applica- 
tions for citizenship so they will eventually, | 
guess, become citizens of the country. You 
cannot be for and against foreign investment. 


Mr. Eakins: No, I am not saying that. I am 
just asking about the basis of assisting applica- 
tions. I notice some in the list we have here 
are foreign-owned, and some are Canadian- 
owned. 
| Hon. Mr. Bennett: We want to know 
twhether it offers new technology, advance- 
ments, innovations; whether it is a competitive 
roduct to a Canadian manufactured product 
that is already here. If it is, it is likely not 
‘to get consideration. We want to know what 
it is going to do in the way of stimulating 
employment, whether the company will con- 
tinue research and development in this prov- 
ince. In other words, we expect a foreign 
investor to bring more advantages to the 
arketplace than a Canadian investor. 


Mr. Joyce: We are tougher with them. 


- Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are a little tougher 
with them. We make them be very specific 
about a great number of things. Some say 
we shouldn’t have foreign investment; you 
can’t have it both ways. I listened to Mr. 
assidy last week talking about our harshness 
with foreign investors and I heard him talk 
bout not wanting foreign investors. I mean, 
e wants the best of both worlds. He wants 
to be encouraging to the companies but he 
Oesn't want us to invite them. 


Mr. Eakins: I was interested in the criteria 
you used as far as the products and the com- 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: We look at what they 
can really do for the province and the com- 
munity. Some of our criteria are along the 
same lines as FIRA. What is the end con- 
tribution to the Canadian welfare? 

Mr, Eakins: Right. One of the things I 
think I was discussing the other day was the 
industrial parks program. How many indus- 
trial parks programs are under way at the 
present time? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are about four, I 
think, and we have applications for an addi- 
tional nine or 10. Some of them are held up 
in OMB and in zoning changes to accommo- 
date their industrial zoning requirements. Of 
the four, only one decided to go ahead with- 
out our assistance. They made application to 
us and it had been approved, but for reasons 
best known to themselves, they decided to go 
ahead entirely within their own financial 
limitations of the corporation. But the Sault, 
Brockville, Perth and— 

Mr. Joyce: Perth finished it on their own. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Perth is one that had 
gained approval and then decided to go on 
their own. 

[12:00] 

Mr. Joyce: Sault, Kingston and Renfrew 
are all approved. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Pembroke is under the 
development program for Renfrew county. 

Mr. Riddell: Are these industrial parks all 
owned by the government? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Owned by the municipal 
governments. 

Mr. Riddell: Is Huron industrial park the 
only only in Ontario that is owned by the 
provincial government? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we've got one in 
Cobourg too. 

Mr. Wildman: 
course. 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: No, he’s talking about 
one that’s functioning. 

Mr. Joyce: They are just preparing the land 
down there. ' 

Mr. G. I. Miller: All industrial park de- 
velopment comes under your ministry, though, 
does it? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, hold on. As a gov- 
ernment we own two industrial parks, the 
one that’s in your riding, Jack, and the one 
that’s in Cobourg. 

Mr. Joyce: And we have some land in 
Sheridan Park. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I think we have a 
very few acres of land that we still own in 
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Sheridan Park, which eventually will go into 
research use of some nature. 

Mr. Eakins: There’re just two things— 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just finish. 

Mr. Eakins: Go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I want to tell you one 
thing. I really don’t think we should own 
those two industrial parks. They should be 
owned either by the local municipality or 
by the private sector. The ministry is always 
in hot water. If an industry goes into either 
one of the parks, I have John’s community 
saying, “Why did that industry go into your 
industrial park in Cobourg? Why didn't it 
come to us?” And as hard as I try to convince 
him that we didn’t persuade them to go into 
our industrial park, his industrial commis- 
sioner says, “I don’t believe you. You're look- 
ing after your own welfare first; and that is 
keeping your skirts clean by keeping your 
park full.” Eventually I think we should get 
them out of my ministry—maybe into Gov- 
ernment Services, but the hell out of Industry 
and Tourism. 

Mr. Eakins: I’m hoping that you'll have an 
application shortly from Lindsay for this; 
they're working on this at the present time. 
I also represent Haliburton county, and we 
discussed whether a county could be con- 
sidered as a municipality. The hangup, of 
course, is which municipality will be the re- 
cipient. If these things can be worked out 
internally, would your ministry consider a 
county as being a municipality? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would see no objec- 
tion to it, providing they've been assigned in- 
dustrial responsibility by the members of the 
county council. They would then be eligible 
as a local government to make an applica- 
tion to the corporation. Where it sits, thank 
goodness, will not be my decision. They will 
come in and tell us where they want to put 
the industrial park. If it meets with our cri- 
teria for zoning and everything else, and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food agrees to 
it, then we're all set to go. 

Mr. Eakins: These things have to be de- 
veloped and tried; I realize that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It would be like a 
county council trying to decide whether it’s 
going into one township instead of another 
township. 

Under the Development Corporations Act, 
section 12(8) states: “In this section ‘indus- 
trial undertaking’ includes an undertaking 
by a city, town, village, township or county 
or a regional] district or metropolitan munic- 
ipality to encourage or assist in the develop- 
ment and diversification of industry.” So it’s 
pretty well all-inclusive. 
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Mr. Eakins: Many people, especially those 
in the small business sector, are not too clear 
about some of your programs. One of the 
other speakers mentioned assistance for other 
types of businesses. I think Mr. Haggerty 
suggested there should be assistance for the 
construction industry and this type of thing. 
The program mainly is geared to tourism | 
or manufacturing, and I wonder if your bro- — 
chures are pretty definite in outlining the 
criteria. : ti 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think they are, but we ; 
also like to think that the brochures have a_ 
degree of flexibility so that if a man is in 
a borderline situation, you can sit down and — 
discuss it and see whether he could qualify. — 

One of the big problems I encounter as the 
minister is that an individual will try to 
determine whether or not he qualifies with=_ 
out ever talking to anybody. He rules him-- 
self out of the ballpark before the even dis-— 
cusses it with his local industrial commis- 
sioner, our local representatives or people 
here in the ministry. p 

Mr. Eakins: I refer them all to Mr. Wil- 
liams— # 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: You should do that, 
because sometimes they are not assessing it” 
in its proper context related to the legislation. 
Mr. Joyce reminds me there are other times — 
when we can help them in other ways than 
just with financing. 

Mr. Eakins: I refer many people to Mr. 
Williams in Peterborough and, of course, 4 
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most helpful. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me only add that 
what I would suggest strongly is that you~ 
recommend them to come to see us. We'll be 
glad to meet with any of them. ; 

The program, again, is meant to assist the 
small business community. I repeat what I 
said the other night, that the most difficult 
thing we have at government levels, whether 
it be at this level, the federal level or any 
other, is how do you get the message through | 
to the man who doesn’t belong to any service 
club, any board of trade or any other service 
organization, where he’s working from 7 or 8 
oclock in the morning until dear knows what 
time in the evening, in his garage or in anil 
other type of operation, and just doesn’t read 
the information we send him, whether fed- 
erally, provincially, or municipally and the 
only thing he’s aware of is what he hears? 

That's why we're strongly recommending 
that we get into further radio advertising to_ 
try and gain his ear and his inquisitiveness | 
to come and inquire from us what we can do 
for him, | 


Mr. Eakins: I think that’s all I have to say) 
















































at the present time. Perhaps some of the 
other members want to speak, What time 
have we left? 


| Mr. Chairman: We have three minutes left, 
Mr. Eakins, and I have Mr. Turner wishing to 
speak and Mr. Riddell, if they can do it 
within three minutes. Are you all through? 
Mr. Eakins: Certainly, anything to assist 
Mr. Turner; he’s my neighbour. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 
| Mr. Turner: Youre very helpful, John. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Eakins: I like to help out Peterbor- 
ough. 
_ Mr. Grande: Do you think I can share one 
of those minutes? 


Mr. Turner: Just let me get going first. 


__Mr. Chairman: They become precious when 
they're scarce. 


_ Mr. Tumer: When I was first elected here 
in 1971 you were operating under designated 
areas which were eligible for performance 
loans at that time. Peterborough, unfortunate- 
ly, was not included as a designated area and 
had always had a growth rate less than the 
rovincial average. When we were included 
in the new Eastern Ontario Development 
Corporation I want you to know we were 
very enthused about it. Both the county and 
the city I think have taken advantage of the 
orogram. 

However, I would suggest to you—this has 
9een mentioned before, but just to reinforce 
it-there seems to be a very broad miscon- 
ception in the public mind, and perhaps in 
the ministry’s mind to some extent, about the 
Jefinition of small business. 

Almost on a daily basis I have people 
perating various types of small business who 
aren't eligible for funding under the corpora- 
‘ions’ programs. I would suggest to you that 
me of the areas that perhaps may have to 
de taken a look at in the near future is the 
service industry, I think you have been quite 
Jefinite on your statements. However, I think 

would suggest to you that the growth factor 

n the service industries might be more sig- 
iificant in the future than it is in the manu- 
‘acturing industries, and I think perhaps this 
area is going to have to be rethought. 
_ Also, if I may refer to one specific instance, 
m area where your corporation and your 
ninistry has been most helpful is the worker 
oup for the chain-saw company. Youre go- 
g to hang your head in shame, but I want 
7ou to know— 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s the confusion, for 
me thing. 


Mr. Turner: Perhaps when they're trying 
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to find something out there is confusion and 
there is delay, but I want you to know that 
this, in my mind, is a uniquely Canadian pro- 
duct. It was bought by Outboard Marine Cor- 
poration from Engineering Industries out in 
British Columbia; the whole thing was picked 
up bodily and brought into the Outboard 
Marine plant in Peterborough, Unfortunately, 
for whatever reason, Outboard Marine has 
not been able to market successfully the 
Pioneer chain-saw and so they have decided 
to give up the manufacture of it. This has 
meant a loss of 450 jobs in Peterborough. 

The employees got together and formed an 
organization to try and salvage it and have 
an employee-owned company, I might say 
things are looking optimistic in this area— 
maybe they will not preserve 450 jobs, but 
they might have as many as 200. 

I want you to know that any time I have 
called upon your people, and indeed yourself 
from time to time, they and you have been 
most helpful to me and to the area. Obviously, 
we haven’t always got what we wanted, but 
I would just leave one thought in your mind, 
Myr. ‘Minister, this government from time to 
time talks about decentralization—and I can 
see people wince and eyebrows shoot u 
here—but I would respectfully suggest that if 
we are serious about decentralizing certain 
ministries or certain parts of ministries, the 
city of Peterborough has unique advantages 
for the relocation of the Ontario Development 
Corporation. With those optimistic words, I 
shall close off and thank you very much. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have gone for 
a ministry with a great deal more employ- 
ment than what my little insufficient num- 
bers offer. 


Mr. Turner: It is a start. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: True. I was going to 
say that in our participation with you in 
Pioneer Saws, when I said it was confusing 
I meant that any time you are trying to find 
out all the odds and ends that come from 
more than just Canadian sources there is a 
degree of confusion. I think the community’s 
participation so far has been good, I just 
wish some people at the head of certain 
corporations would be a little more trust- 
worthy of what government's trying to do. 


Mr. Turner: I think this is changing. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I hope it is. I think 
we might find a solution to that problem. 
I’m not going to be overoptimistic because 
I don’t wish to bring people’s thoughts up to 
a height and then, all of sudden, let them 
fall. Peterborough is one we worked closely 
with. We've made a number of loans, and 
I think a number of them have been benefi- 
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cial, to Nashua Paper and a few others down 
there. I think the diversification of some of 
their industrial operations has helped to sta- 
bilize their employment—I_ didn’t say the 
community's employment—and their opera- 
tion. . 

May I conclude for I realize we are at the 
end of 15 hours of review of the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism and I realize Mr. 
Riddell, Mr. Grande and ‘others might have 
questions relating to my ministry. | 


~ Mr. Grande: We got cut off the other 
night. | 

Hon, Mr. Bennett: I didn’t cut you off .at 
all. You just didn’t know your right place. 
That was the biggest problem you. had. 

Anyway, I just want to say that the in- 
terest by the. members of the opposition 
party and by the members of the party I 
represent, the Conservatives, is always wel- 
come. The ministry people who assist the 
development: of industry and smal] business 
in the province, tourism’ included, were here 
to try to resolve your problems, whether they 
be directly with your constituencies or in the 
area that you are looking after within your 
political parties. If at any time we can be 
of help to you, if there is any information 
you need, as Mr. Eakins, Mr. Wildman, Mr. 
Turner and others have said, we will help. 
I appreciate the complimentary remarks be- 
cause we hope we are a ministry which is 
known for its service, not only to the political 
arm of the government but also to the com- 
munity which we are supposed to serve. 

As I said the other day, Mr. Eakins, we 
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welcome you and your tourist committee from 
the Liberal caucus to come over and sit 
down with Mr. Boyer and other people to 
go over our entire program. Judge it as you 
will, but at least you'll have the background. | 
When you go out on tour in this province, 
people can’t start telling you that this isn’t 
happening and that’s not happening. You will 
know what is happening and you can draw 
your own conclusions from a knowledgeable - 
point of view from both sides of the fence. 

I say that to the NDP representatives also. 
If they wish to come over, we will be: pre- 
pared to sit down and go through the various 
programs. That is our function. I think before 
I became minister the ministry operated ef- 
fectively in that area. I’m proud and pleased 
to say it has continued; I think maybe it has 
expanded somewhat. 

I thank you for the time we spent in the 
last 15 hours. I hope it has been informative. 
I hope as time goes along if there are further 
questions on programs or suggestions and 
improvements to the programs and plans we 
have in the ministry, even if we cross poli- 
tical lines you won't hesitate to suggest the 
so that we can develop a better and more 
economical province of Ontario. — 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
We have spent 15 hours and six minutes 01 
the estimates. 

Vote 2207 agreed to. _ 

Mr. Chairman: This completes the  esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. : . 


The committee adjourned at 12:16 p.m. ~ 
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The committee met at 11:25 a.m. 












ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


| Mr. Acting Chairman: I will now call the 
‘meeting to order. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I would move 
that we adjourn the debate on these estimates 
until Monday owing to the fact that there 
are two bills being debated in the House 
this morning, one of which is an agricultural 
bill which I feel I should be attending since 
I am the Liberal agriculture critic, and I also 
‘think the Minister of Agriculture and Food 
should be in attendance for that debate, 
because it does have to do with the establish- 
ing of a food terminal in northern Ontario. 
I would move that we adjourn this debate 
and reconvene on Monday. 


1 


_ Mr. B. Newman: We may not be sitting on 
‘Monday, I don’t know, but at the next offi- 
cially scheduled sitting. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, as there are mat- 
ters of interest to all of us going on in the 
House this morning and we do not have a 
quorum here, and as it is already 11:30 I 
think I would support and second the motion 
the hon. member has made. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr, Chairman, I would 
like to make one comment: I have no objec- 
tion to adjourning at all, I would just point 
out the time frame and the time constraints 
ym the estimates committee. I geared my 
ichedule for the full 20 hours. The next day 
{ have a meeting with the Milk Marketing 
3o0ard and the Amish—the next morning; that 
will be Friday the 25th, I believe. 


_ Mr. Riddell: There is always the possibility 
that we may not have to spend 20 hours in 
hese estimates; we don’t know at this par- 
icular time. I really think, with the two 
ather important bills being debated in the 
Touse this morning, that it is our obligation 
° be there. 


_ Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. Minister, I 
vould be inclined to agree with the mem- 
vers because I think, in all fairness, by the 
ime we get into deliberations there would be 
me slipping out, another slipping out and 
‘ou would probably wind up with hardly 
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anyone here. Those bills coming up are very 
important. 

Hon. W. Newman: Maybe we'll finish to- 
day then. 

' Mr. Acting Chairman: I would accept the 
suggestion by the member that we adjourn 
as of now. 

Hon, W. Newman: May I just make one 
more comment? Maybe the NDP agriculture 
critic might have something to say. It has 
been suggested we adjourn because of the 
importance of the debate in the House. Of 
course, I have no objection. It has been 
moved by the Liberal agriculture critic. What 
is your feeling? 

Mr. MacDonald: My feeling is that that is 
an inevitable consequence of the insanity 
with which we are operating around here, 
starting so late in the fall we haven’t got 
time to schedule our committees without 
competing with other very important things. 
That is an inevitable consequence of starting 
so late in the fall, so we are sitting for about 
our 42nd day this year, which is ludicrous. 

Hon. W. Newman: Mr, Chairman, if the 
member wants to make a speech, I'll make 
one too, pointing out that this is rather 
unique today because of the holiday tomor- 
row. It would not normally happen; norm- 
ally we would not be sitting here while the 
debate is going on in the House on a normal 
week. I think whatever you say on that mat- 
ter is fine, but as far as I am concerned this 
is a unique situation and normally would 
not happen. 

I am just asking for your comment. I am 
asking if you want to adjourn now or con- 
tinue? 

Mr. Acting Chairman: I think there is 
a resolution before the Chair. The Chair 
will accept the resolution. All those in 
favour? Opposed, if any? 

Mr. MacDonald: How can you have a vote 
when you don’t have a quorum? 

Mr. Acting Chairman: All I am saying 
is that this is the consensus. There is no 
sense in your coming in here and giving 
a speech that doesn’t even concern what 
we're discussing. 

The committee adjourned at 11:33 a.m. 
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The committee met at 8:06 p.m. 


| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


i 








Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, most of you having 
been here before for my estimates, I have 
kept my opening remarks fairly brief because 
I am sure you want to get into the meat 
of the estimates tonight, to ask questions 
over the next few hours and the next few 
_weeks, 

For this fiscal year, the Ministry of Agri- 
‘culture and Food has estimated its budget 
at $192,458,000. A good portion of it has 
already been spent, of course, as you know 
by now. 

__ I should like to say at the outset that I 
regard the money voted for expenditure in 
‘agriculture as one of the best investments 
the government makes in the people and 
resources of this province. 

_ One of the soundest investments is the 
one we make in our young farmers. Through 
four agricultural colleges and the University 
of Guelph, we intend to invest this year 
about $4.5 million to educate the farmers 
‘of the future. We get an excellent return 
on this expenditure; more than half of the 
graduates go into primary agriculture, while 
the rest are readily employed in related in- 
dustries and services. To further assist young 
people just starting out in farming, we make 
available guaranteed loans for people be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35. 

We invest in other aspects of the future 
as well. To keep Ontario in the forefront 
of agricultural production, the government 
is committed to a comprehensive research 
program. This year we have budgeted nearly 
$18 million. This will be spent in everything 
from feed research to pesticide evaluation. I 
feel that money spent on research now will 
pay big dividends in years to come, as it 
has in the past. As you are aware, the 
Ontario Agricultural Research Institute over- 
sees our research program to ensure that 
individual projects are in fact yielding prom- 
ising results and to ensure that this budget 
is spent wisely. 

I should like to review briefly some of the 
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direct services my ministry provides to 
primary agriculture—that is, to the farmers 
of this province. 

Prominent among these is the beef calf 
stabilization program, for which we have 
set aside $16 million this year. The way 
things have been going lately, this program 
is becoming more and more essential in our 
efforts to maintain a healthy beef industry 
in Ontario, 

While beef prices are looking a little 
better at the moment, they have generally 
been low this year. This can be traced 
directly to imports flooding our market. How- 
ever, it seems that the federal government is 
at last getting the message. The federal 
Minister of Agriculture has said he will 
introduce a tough beef import law, and not 
a moment too soon, in my opinion. For this 
I am very grateful to Mr. Whelan. 

Earlier this year the Legislature passed 
legislation providing for the establishment 
of stabilization plans for other products of 
Ontario agriculture. I am happy to say that 
the first plan, one for grain corn, has been 
established; but payouts, if any, will not be 
made until the next fiscal year. That is why 
our estimates show only $1 in the stabiliza- 
tion fund. I am expecting other plans to be 
established over the coming months. 

Another extremely useful service to agri- 
culture is crop insurance. Goodness only 
knows this year we know just how important 
it really is. Over the years this service has 
become very popular with our farmers. This 
year’s endorsements reach a level of over 
26,000, up more than 3,000 from last year. 
We added three new crops this year: Hay and 
pasture for one year only, together with 
peppers for processing and black tobacco. 
For the coming’ year we are adding winter 
barley. | 

As you know, the province does not con- 
tribute directly to the insurance fund. In- 
stead, we pay the administrative costs, in- 
cluding commissions to salesmen. These costs 
will run about $1.8 million for 1977-78. 

One of our largest individual programs is 
tile drainage. This program is geared to the 
individual farmer. He can get a 10-year loan 
from his municipality for up to 75 per cent 
of the cost of installing drainage tiles. He 
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pays six per cent interest on his loan and 
the province pays the difference. We origin- 
ally budgeted $18 million for this program, 
but with the employment incentive program 
brought forward by the province, an ad- 
ditional $2 million has been added from the 
rural employment incentive program. 

Last year for the first time we placed a 
ceiling on the amount to be made available 
to municipalities. We will continue that 
policy this year. We expect the interest sub- 
sidy on this program alone to amount to $3.8 
million. 

The government also provides grants equal 
to one-third the cost of municipal drainage 
outlets that serve the farm drainage systems. 
This year we are asking for $7 million, up 
slightly from last year. Drainage projects this 
year may be affected by the heavy rains we 
experienced earlier this fall. 

For capital grants to farmers, we are allo- 
cating $10 million. Last year we allowed $7 
million, having shaved $3 million in keep- 
ing with the government's restraint program. 
Capital grants pay part of the farmers’ costs 
of constructing various installations such as 
barns, silos, ponds, and many other functions. 
They form a very important investment in 
our agricultural infrastructure by helping to 
keep the physical plants up to date. 

I mentioned the rural employment incen- 
tive program a moment ago. We have set 
aside this year $7 million for this project; 
$2 million has been allocated, as I said, to 
the drainage program, and the other $5 
million was in the ARDA budget. Grants are 
paid from this fund to municipalities so that 
they may hire people for municipal projects 
which would normally not be undertaken. 
The municipalities have been most enthusias- 
tic about this program. We estimate that this 
program represents about 171,000 man days 
of employment, covering work periods of be- 
tween six weeks and two months and 
involving many young people. 

As you know, this program is pretty well 
wound up, as normally our estimates would 
be on a little earlier. 

Last year, as you know, we negotiated a 
two-year extension of the ARDA program 
with the federal government. The provincial 
government believes very strongly that a new 
rural development agreement is needed to 
meet the agricultural conditions of the 1980s 
and to further advances made by ARDA 
over the years. We are at present participat- 

ing in a joint federal-provincial working 
committee investigating the possibility of a 
new agreement on rural development. Over 
the years, ARDA has proved its worth with 
such projects as the: farm consolidated pro- 
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gram, community pastures, and the forest 
employment program. ; 

Of course we can devise many programs © 
to assist farmers, but the most important — 
person in any farmer’s future is the consumer, - 
the person who buys the products of his land. 
To expand the all-important domestic 
market, we will be undertaking a food pro- 
motion campaign which I will launch at the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair—that was to _ 
be made last Friday, as you know, and this 
morning we launched that program at the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair with Food-— 
lands Ontario. I recommend you all go and 
have a look at it. It is a much better promo- ~ 
tional program this year than ever before, © 
with 22 of our commodity boards involved in — 
the program as well as the ministry, and we 
have had a great deal of help and support — 
from the board of directors of the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair. § 

The whole purpose of this program is to_ 
try and tell the people of Ontario what are 
Ontario products and the quality products 
we have and how to identify them in stores. 
This is what we are working on. If you see 
the button I am wearing, that is the symbol 
we will be using. Some of our chain stores 
are already using this symbol to promote. 
Ontario products. In the weeks and months 
ahead we expect and will get co-operation 
from the chain stores on this endeavour — 
The Premier (Mr. Davis) and I met with the 
various chains six weeks ago and they have | 
all offered their co-operation for this pro- 
motional program. 

I should like to close my remarks by 
making brief mention of the employees of 
my ministry who carry out the programs 
have just outlined and a good many more — 
as well. Since 1975 we have been work 
with a reduced staff, but I am very pleased 
to say that because of the willingness of the 
ministry staff to take on extra duties, the 
programs of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food have not suffered. x 

With those few remarks I’ll leave it at that. 
We have many other programs in the min-— 
istry, many other commitments in the minis- 
try, and we do many things. I am sure as 
we go through the estimates vote by vote we 
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will get into these various aspects. | 


Mr. Riddell: I will be making some brief 
comments on the minister’s opening remarks 
and a little more lengthy comments on the 
preservation of agricultural land and the so-~ 
called green. paper. . 

I am glad that the NDP critic has finally 
joined us. I am a little surprised he is not 
wearing this button which is supposed to be’ 
symbolic of the food that we produce in) 
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Ontario, but I think, Mr. Minister, you will 
see that he gets one before the evening is 
over. 

Hon. W. Newman: We are getting them 
printed. 

[8:15] 

Mr. MacDonald: Just look after your own 
problems. 

Mr. Riddell: I was beginning to wonder if 
the NDP were going to show up at all at 
this meeting. You notice the Liberals are 
‘well supported with good farm folk. 

_ As Mr. MacDonald indicated at the brief 
meeting on Thursday, there is something to 
be said about the planning that goes on 
around this place. We were supposedly start- 
ing the Agricultural estimates on Thursday 
when there was an agricultural bill coming 
up in the House; now we are going ahead 
with the estimates ‘at the time that the Royal 
Winter Fair is on. 

Im critical of this type of planning. I 
realize that you have not got too much to do 
with the day-to-day work of the Legislature 
but I would think that you would have some 
influence on the House leader to try to plan 
these things so they do not conflict with other 
agricultural events that are going on. I would 
certainly like to attend these, as would most 
of the members representing rural ridings, 
und I would hope that you would go back 
0 Robert Welch and tell him that he has 
scheduled these estimates very poorly, to say 
the least. 

In connection with the Royal Winter Fair 
believe that this government contributes 
iomething like $100,000. I would like to ask 
‘he minister whether he is given a pass to get 
nto the Royal Winter Fair? 

‘Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 

Mr. Riddell: It is rather odd to me that 
he critics of the opposition parties are not 
tiven passes. We certainly help you to shape 
solicy to a certain extent. We are part of the 
yovernment. 

_ Mr. Nixon: We even wrote some of those 
vills last year. 


(| 


| Mr. Riddell: That’s for sure. I checked 





| 





vith all my colleagues and not one of them 
eceived a pass into the Royal Winter Fair. 
Hon. W. Newman: I'll see that that is 
aken care of. May I point out that I left my 
y own at home this morning and I had 
9 borrow the deputy’s. 
_ Mr. Villeneuve: That same situation exists 
vith the government members. At one time 
hey were a little more generous but I don't 
now whether there is an austerity program 
r not. They have cut them out. 
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Mr. Nixon: They can make everyone pay. 
Mr. McKessock: It’s a wonder they didn’t 
ignore your deputy. 

Mr. Riddell: You mentioned the foodlands 
display at the Royal Winter Fair, and I am 
going to ask if you are happy with the ex- 
hibit by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. I know that you press a button and 
something lights up on a TV screen and indi- 
cates what percentage of Canada’s production 
comes from Ontario. But you might also 
notice the other province ‘that has a display 
there have three people manning that display. 
They are actually giving out some of the 
produce. At our display no one is there to 
answer any questions. 

I would think surely that with all the staff 
you have, somebody could be around that 
display answering questions that people may 
have. It may not be a bad idea, Mr. Minister, 
if you were to spend a bit of time answering 
some of the questions that people undoubted- 
ly would have about Ontario’s production. So, 
I am not completely happy with the display, 
particularly when we are trying to promote 
Ontario’s agriculture. 

I will say that the commodity boards are 
doing their share. But I am not too sure that 
we should be leaving it all up to the com- 
modity boards to be promoting Ontario’s 
produce. I would think that the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food should have a bit of a 
stake in that promotion program as well. 

When talking about promotion, I would 
like to talk a little bit about your $1 million 
massive advertising and promotion campaign 
in order to get consumers to buy more 
Ontario-produced food. I know that about 
$300,000 of that money will go to the boards 
and councils which want to promote their 
individual commodities, The government in 
most cases will be paying for about 25 per 
cent of those costs. In special cases, such as 
a project to promote consumption of a com- 
modity which has not been selling well, 
the government will pay about 50 per cent. 

I am wondering what kind of co-operation 
you are getting from the chain stores. An 
article I have here indicates that chain stores 
contacted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food have agreed to devote more visible 
displays and more shelf space to Ontario 
food under the program. Are they doing 
this? 

Mr. Gibson apparently admitted—he’s with 
your department, isn’t he? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, he’s with a con- 
sulting firm. 

Mr. Riddell: Oh, yes, right. He admitted 
there could be a problem with some stores 
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using the campaign symbol to sell imported 
goods. Are you concerned that such a prob- 
lem may well exist and if so, what can one 
do about that? But most of the $1 million 
that the government will spend will cover 
costs of radio and newspaper advertisements. 
The only ad that I've seen to this date is 
one that appeared in the Globe and Mail. 
Oh, it’s kind of a_half-decent ad but it 
certainly is the only one that I have seen. 
Is this program just getting started? 
Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Riddell: So we'll see a lot more of this 
from now until spring of next year? Okay. 

In connection with your mission to Aus- 
tralia. I’m wondering what you accom- 
plished. Apparently you wanted to go to 
Australia to tour some of their fruit orchards 
and their cow pastures to see first hand what 
lies in the future for Australia beef and 
peaches. 

Mr. Sweeney: In the cow pastures? 


Mr. Riddell: You indicated that you 
wanted to tour areas in Australia where 
they are clearing vast areas of rich land for 
raising cattle. You said that Australia is the 
only major beef producing country in the 
world that has not reduced its cattle herds 
during the past few years, “and I want to 
find out why.” 


What do you mean you want to find out 
why? If Australia wants to produce beef, 
there is nothing in the world that you're 
going to do with any kind of a trip over to 
Australia to talk them out of it, as far as 
I’m concerned. I'm just wondering what 
really was the purpose. 

Was it kind of a side trip? Did you have 
an interest in Australia other than fruit 
orchards and cow pastures? So maybe you 
can comment, when you have a chance to 
respond to our remarks, about your trip to 
Australia and what you actually did accom- 
plish. Did you sell? Were you able to find 
some tobacco markets in Australia that ap- 
parently we once had and now don't have? 
Or what other markets were you able to find 
in Australia that might be of help to On- 
tario’s agricultural industry? 

I was kind of amused back at the time 
of the last election when Premier Davis 
came up with this idea of growing nuclear 
tomatoes. In other words, you are going to 
establish greenhouses up at Douglas Point. 
Apparently this was the brainchi’d of the 
local land developer, Sam MacGregor, a 
chap who ran against Murray Gaunt in the 
last election. Boy, if you people thought 
that was going to get Sam MacGregor 
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elected—surely you know that Murray Gaw 
is a legend in Huron-Bruce— 


Mr. Nixon: Whatever happened to Sam 















































Hon. W. Newman: All the more reas¢ 
for us to do it in his riding. 
Mr. Riddell: —and to come up with thes 
kind of gimmicks. If you are going to § 
ahead with this, I would like you to t4 
me what it is going to do to the greenhou: 
growers down in the Leamington area, J 
you are going to put 400 acres under gk 
up in the Bruce area. Sure theyll welcoz 
it up there—there is no question about it- 
because they have had a hard time keeps t 
their industry with the amount of money_ 
that Ontario Hydro is paying the employe 
working at that Douglas Point project. ine 

is just no possible way that any 7 ca 
compete with that. The industry in that area 
has certainly been declining, and I kno 
they would welcome something like this. E 

I would also like to know what the grea 
house growers in Leamington are gom 
think about this project, particularly whe 
they encounter some difficulties in imal 
markets for what they are now growing. 

I would like you to comment on & 
project. Where does it stand at the prese 
time? Apparently there was supposed to 
some kind of a committee studying it z 
they were supposed to be making some ki 
of report in November. I am wondering 
this report has landed on your desk yet z 
whether you really are seriously thinking 
putting greenhouses up there to use @ 
waste heat. If you are, how much of that 
waste heat will actually be used m 
greenhouses and the fish ponds that you 
talking about building up there? So sx 
comments in connection with your muck 
greenhouses would be welcome. 

Speaking about gimmicks, there is 2 
article I have here entitled “Queen's I 
Accused of Ignoring EMO Plan.” I que 

“The president of the Rainy River Fede 
tion of Agriculture says “The provincial gow 
ernment is just playing games right m 
with the federation’s proposals for a mm 
million dollar land clearing and drainage p 

gram.’ Early in April Telford Advent 
sented the federation’s brief to agricultm 
minister Wiliam Newman, requesting th 
program for the clearing and draimage 
150,000 acres be undertaken in Rainy Rw 
district. 

“At that time, Advent said, “Newman 
quite pleased with the report which outt 
the agricultural potential for the district, 
cluding the creation of an estimated 
jobs and up to $50 million in spinoff devel 
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ents. Ontario Treasurer Darcy McKeough 
a gave his blessing to the program. How- 
ever, since April the program has languished 
im the Mimistry of Northern Affairs’ says Ad- 
‘vent. “They are going to study it to death, 
he said in a telephone interview. 
- Mr. Wildman: A lot of things are languish- 
‘ing in that ministry. 
- Mr. Riddell: “Advent said at the last meet- 
ing he had with Northem Affairs officials they 
“were considering other programs instead of 
‘the land clearing proposal, including a drain- 
‘age and fertilizer program. “We know they 
‘have something on paper but they have never 
‘disclosed anything he said. ‘I still think 
there is something coming, but I haven't 
bao.’ ” 
- So are you going to go ahead with that 
; ? You expounded so much on the 
‘potential in the north when we were dealing 
‘with that bill on Thursday. You talked about 
all the potential there was up there and you 
‘were going after the opposition members for 
being a little critical about what they can 


1 
SF 


produce. 

- I don't think we are critical about what 
they can produce there, but we also must 
‘remember that because of the heat units 
there are some things they can produce and 
‘there are other things they can’t produce. If 
‘we are talking about hay and grain then I 
‘am prepared to admit that they can probably 
put up better hay crops than we could down 
in this part of the country. 

_ But we have to be realistic about it too. 
The fact of the matter is they simply do 
not have sufficient heat units to grow fruit 
and vegetables. That is why I questioned the 
justification of a food terminal in the north. 
Tf it is going to help out agricultural produc- 
tion in the north country I say let’s go ahead 
with it, but here it would appear that you 
are also playing games with any further 
‘drainage work up in the Rainy River district. 
' You talked about crop insurance in your 
‘opening remarks. And, boy, if anybody ever 
let crop insurance off the hook this year it 
was either the bean board or it was your 
ministry. I am going to tell you, we havent 
heard the last of what is going to happen. 
Tt is my understanding that the dealers’ 
‘association held a meeting in England and 
they were told by a member of the bean 
board the price they would have to pay 
for the beans and that they were to go out 
and sell all the beans they could sell. I 
checked this with one of the dealers who was 
well aware of what went on at that meeting. 
_ They went ahead and sold the beans—and 
you know the kind of year we have had. 
We just haven't been able to get the beans 





off. There is no way the farmers should have 
been expected to muck around with these 
expensive bean rowers and combines. But 
they had to do it because the crop insurance 
agent said, “I’m sorry, the standards have 
been lowered on these beans. You have 
simply got to get the beans, come hell or 
high water.” The sample of beans that was 
going into the elevator—I had a sample with 
me on Thursday and I forgot to bring it 
today. 

[8:30] 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I saw it. 


Mr. Riddell: I did an assessment on those 
beans myself and those beans were some- 
where between a 40 and 50 per cent pick. 
Do you know what pick the farmer got? 
He got four per cent. And those beans went 
into the elevator. 

It is my understanding that about 80 to 85 
per cent of the beans we produce are ex- 
ported to Britain, and if you can tell me 
that Britain is prepared to accept that num- 
ber five bean I will be awfully surprised. I 
think these beans are going to land right 
back in the hands of the bean board—and, 
of course, you know what comprises the bean 
board. These farmers are going to be stuck. 
They will probably get their initial payment 
of about $7 per hundredweight and that will 
be the end of it. They paid $6 an acre to 
insure those beans, and the crop insurance 
should have paid them the $15 per hundred- 
weight, but there was no way that the farm- 
ers would collect a cent. The insurance 
people said to them, “The board of grain 
commissioners, or somebody, lowered the 
standards, changed the rules of the game.” 
and those farmers had to go out and literally 
muck around to get that 40 to 50 per cent 
pick sample of beans. I would dearly like to 
know what is going to happen to all those 
beans of the number four and number five 
classification when they start to empty ele- 
yators in the spring. Somebody has let the 
crop insurance people off the hook when they 
were prepared to pay for these beans. 

I know the beans were oversold. There 
were something like 850,000 hundredweight 
sold and the bean board were most anxious 
to get those beans harvested. Who told the 
board of grain commissioners to lower the 
grade and accept the beans? The elevators 
were apparently told to run all these beans 
through and give them a very low pick; 
which they did. Boy, it is going to come back 
to haunt us. If you have never been at a hot 
farmers’ meeting you should attend the one 
coming up in Zurich in February or March 
of next year. It will be hot, Tll tell you. 
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I’m concerned. I think the bean board is 
bordering on the brink of going under. The 
crop is in trouble, as you well know. I think 
the bean board is trying to exonerate itself of 
any of the responsibility. I got a copy of a tele- 
gram saying that in the view of their solici- 
tor they couldn’t be held liable for the beans 
that were oversold by the bean dealers. I 
have a feeling the board is in trouble and I 
would like to know what you are prepared 
to do to save our bean industry. If some of 
these dealers go bankrupt, and if we end up 
with the reputation that we can’t live up to 
our commitments, then I am afraid our bean 
industry is in serious trouble. And I would 
like to know if you are taking some steps to 
try and save it. 

This rural employment incentive program— 
is that the one where there was a subsidy 
given for farmers who hired— 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Riddell: Okay. That is another one of 
those programs where I have had many farm- 
ers come to me after having hired young 
chaps to work on their farms, They were 
actually newly established jobs, but, boy, did 
they receive flak when it came to getting that 
subsidy. I have had all kinds of problems 
where the government has tried to renege 
on paying subsidies. They said that the farm- 
er applied too late—there was one place on 
the application where you had to indicate 
whether the job would have existed without 
‘the subsidy. The farmer was denied because 
he was honest and ticked off “yes.” The job 
certainly would have existed; if a farmer had 
miles of fence for somebody to fix, that fence 
was going to have to be fixed whether he 
hired somebody to do it or whether he was 
going to do it himself over a period of years. 

However, the farmers did an honest job 
of filling out the application and then were 
denied the subsidy because they indicated 
that the job would have existed whether 
they hired the young chap or not. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I ask you which 
program you are talking about? There was the 
rural employment incentive program, the 
Youth Secretariat program, the program an- 
nounced by the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), 


the “dollar an hour.” Which one? The Youth 
Secretariat program? 


Mr. Riddell: Right. I think if we are going 
to create these programs, then by golly, we 
should not make it tough. If the person goes 
along with it, creating jobs for some of these 
people, and then has to go through all this 
hassle in order to get the subsidy, there is 


something wrong. We would be far better off 
without the program. 
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Let’s get back to some of this land busi- 
ness. The question of the preservation of ag- 
ricultural land is not one of whether we are 
in imminent danger of starvation here in 
Ontario. We will probably always be able 
to buy food through world trade channels 
from somewhere else. However, we must 
look to the future. The adequacy of our food 
supply in the long run must be considered 
among our major concerns. 

Subtle changes in climate which are now 
being predicted by climatologists could ren- 
der our current land resources much less pro- 
ductive. Changes in the price of fertilizers 
would affect the productivity of the land. 
Food resources could become somewhat simi- 
lar to oil resources now held by the OPEC 
countries, and food resources could become a 
vital part of the balance of payments of 
this province. 

A major contributor in eroding agricultural 
land has been the urban shadow. Much has | 
been said about the influence of urbanization | 
on agriculture, but to date there have been 
very few facts available to permit an ana- 
lysis oof the potential and actual influences 
of urban centres on our prime agricultural 
land. However, a recent report of July 1977, 
done by lands directorate of the Department 
of Fisheries and the Environment, to explore 
the relationship between urban areas and 
high quality agricultural land, has shown 
that 53.5 per cent of Canada's class one, 
or best agricultural land, 28.6 per cent 
of Canada’s class two land, and nearly 20 
per cent of its class three land is located — 
within a 50-mile radius of census metropoli- 
tan areas. In fact until 1971, 44 per cent of 
the total area of Canadian agricultural pro- 
duction was derived from land that lies with- 
in 50 miles of the census metropolitan areas. 

The direct results of the influence of 
cities on the urban shadow has been aban- 
doned farms left idle under speculation, 
and serious difficulties for those who have 
continued to farm. The report concludes that 
within 50 years much of Canada’s farm land 
will be required simply to serve her do- 
mestic needs. Loss of the best farm land 
will require either its replacement by poorer 
land, which will involve higher costs, or @ 
growing dependence upon imports which 
will affect the balance of payments. 

Evidently, however, it seems that the 
minister does not feel that there is a prob- 
lem, since so far we have little more than 
words from the government on the preser- 
vation of this vital non-renewable resource. 
The minister has taken to playing the num- 
bers game to justify his position as stated © 
in his press release of September 26, 1977, 
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that in addition to its large acreage in agri- 
cultural use Ontario also has a significant 
reserve of agricultural land available for 
the future. 

The minister's data of September 26, 
taken from provincial assessment data, shows 
that there are 16.8 million acres of land in 
farm use in Ontario. He also includes the 
figure for land in reserve for future use. 
The reserve includes small-holdings, both 
residential and vacant, as well as land that 
has not been farmed for more than two 
years. The conclusions drawn by the minister 
to justify his position of significant reserves 
is ridiculous. 

If we add the land now farmed, which is 
16.8 million acres, with the amount which 
is supposedly in reserve of 19.3 million acres, 
we in Ontario should have a total of 36.1 
million acres for food production. However, 
the report, “Acreages of soil capability 
classes for agriculture in Ontario,” done in 
Ontario in 1975 by Douglas Hoffman of the 
University of Guelph, shows that there are 
only 16.3 million of class one, two and 


three land in Ontario. So, boy, you were 


teally leading us down the garden path 


; 











i 


matically unfavourable regions, 


when you came out with this business of all 


the reserve land that there is in Ontario. 


Therefore, the minister's other 20 million 
acres of reserved land includes those acres 


that are class four to seven, areas in cli- 
and land 
that is too expensive to be farmed. 

We now have the government’s foodland 
guidelines. However, they do not constitute 
a departure from the land-use planning sys- 
tem which Ontario has had for the last 30 


years, and which will obviously only work 


to the extent that the government is pre- 


pared to make them work, and be reflected 
in local plans, While they are a small step 


in the right direction, they are not by far a 
solution to Ontario’s land problem. How 


| is the province willing to force these 
i 
| disadvantage in relation to neighbouring 
municipalities. 


guidelines? No doubt, any municipality that 
seriously tries to put the guidelines into 
effect is in danger of putting itself at a 


Few municipalities are anxious to restrict 


growth, especially that which represents fat 


industrial or commercial assessment. No 
doubt any new or revised draft official plan 


will signal a struggle with the Ministry of 
‘Housing to get the urban boundaries drawn 


as widely as possible as a sort of insurance. 
Many rural municipalities have no official 


plans at all. It will not be easy to impose 


the guidelines in the urban fringe. The 


guidelines will not be universally imposed 
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but will be done on a patchwork, piecemeal 
fashion. It is not even clear what the pur- 
pose of the guidelines is. 

The ministry's report, “A strategy for 
Ontario farmland” states two objectives: To 
maintain a permanent, secure and economi- 
cally viable agricultural industry in Ontario; 
and to preserve the better agricultural land 
in all parts of Ontario to assure for future 
generations an adequate supply of both 
food-lands and food. These two policy ob- 
jectives are quite separate and do not neces- 
sarily require the same prescription. The 


_ guidelines will not achieve a substantial 


overall reduction in the erosion of our prime 
agricultural land unless they are applied 
universally, consistently and equitably 
throughout the province. 

What have other organizations said about 
the guidelines? The Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists in a letter to the minister say that 
these guidelines are presented as something 
like parents telling their teenager to be home 
early without specifying the hours which 
qualify as early. The Bureau of Municipal 
Research’s “Food for the City” conference 
report concluded that the government's policy 
as annunciated in the green paper will not be 
adequate to correct the decline in the amount 
of productive agricultural land for three 
reasons. 

First, the guidelines will not, in fact, en- 
sure that municipal planning decisions re- 
flect a priority for. agriculture, 

Second, the guidelines offer no help to 
municipalities in evaluating the claims of 
agriculture against those of competing uses 
and, thirdly, they do not provide for any 
positive support to municipalities in imposing 
and applying them. 

The Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
states that the government guidelines are not 
strict enough to preserve and protect farm- 
land. Pollution Probe, in its brief to the gov- 
ernment, labelled your farmland preserva- 
tion policies as vague and impotent and argue 
that the guidelines represent only a baby 
step in the direction of farmland preservation. 

We seriously doubt the commitment of the 
government to foodland preservation in view 
of past and present events. We have the 
example of the city of Barrie which has re- 
cently been awarded over 15,000 acres in- 
cluding 13,600 acres of class one, two and 
three land in their annexation bid before the 
Ontario Municipal Board. 

It appears evident that the only opinion 
that matters in this case is Darcy 
McKeough’s. The OMB begins its report by 
commenting “The board was advised by 
letters from the Hon. Darcy McKeough that 
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as a result of the report of the Simcoe- 
Georgian area task force development strategy 
exhibits four and five it was government 
policy that the board should order the annex- 
ation of an area that would provide for a 
population’ of 125,000 by the year 2011. 
The first question, therefore, is to consider 
how many developable acres would be neces- 
sary to support: this population.” 

The admission of these letters as evidence 
in the hearings so prejudiced the cases being 
presented by the surrounding townships that 
the hearings had to be -interrupted to deter- 
mine the priority of such an entry. What can 
be more discouraging to townships involved 
in annexations anywhere. in the province than 
to have a minister intervene to present evi- 
dence that will obviously favour the case 
being presented. by the. city? 

[8:45] ys 

Now, I ask you, where are the foodland 
guidelines? They are not mentioned in the 
OMB report. We did not see the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food send a letter to the 
OMB, expressing the view that the guidelines 
should be followed. If he were serious about 
them he would have done that, Why did the 
foodlands branch of the ministry not make 
comments on the annexation bid? If the 
government was really serious about its 
suidelines, the very annexation would be the 
perfect test for this. 

How realistic is the population figure of 
125,000? Even the Simcoe-Georgian area task 
force report recommended establishing a 
time-frame of 15 years, to 1991, at uch 
time their own population projection was 
only 75,000. It is stated in the report that 
forecasting for a period of 15 years leaves 
open too many uncertainties. The official 
plans should, therefore, have two stages. A 
detailed stage to the end of 1991 and a more 
general stage ending in 2011. 

It even appears that the OMB sees a popu- 
lation projection of 125,000 as unrealistic. 
On page three of the report it states, and I 
quote: “Taking the present population of 
Barrie and projecting it on a very favourable 
basis, Barrie’s population would be unlikely 
to exceed 75,000 people by the year 2011.” 

Later in the report, the OMB also expresses 
the very interesting observation that it seems 
unlikely that Barrie will reach this growth 
level. If Barrie does succeed in this project 
of induced growth it will be one of the few 
successes to date in either Canada or Great 
Britain. With such doubt having been ex- 
pressed it leads us to believe that the de- 
termining factor in the OMB’s decision was 
McKeough’s letter. We now realize the weight 
carried by such evidence and, accordingly, 
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one must sympathize with the townships 
surrounding Barrie that were forced to ex- 
pend so much money defending their cases 
against this annexation, only to be prepon- 


derated over by the influence of the 
Treasurer. 
We have the example of ‘Mississauga, 


where the city council has recently decided 
that 8,000 acres of prime farmland will be 
built upon. The city’s planning commissioner, 
reported in the Globe and Mail, stated that 
there are no obvious provincial. or federal 
policies to discourage that growth. This area 
which is to be designated for development 
is also the area which was identified in the 
government's COLUC report as a permanent 
agricultural area. 

What comments has the minister made to 
the city of Mississauga regarding its plans? 
I simply ask you, Mr. Minister, where are 
the foodland guidelines and just what do 
you hope to accomplish by such guidelines? 

I'd like to get some comments from the 
minister on the steps he will be taking re- 
garding the decision this past summer in the 
case of the Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Board versus the Eastern Ontario Vegetable 
Growers Co-operative. It ruled that the co- 
operative was exempt from the provisions 
of the Farm Products Marketing Act. No 
doubt the minister is aware that unless the 
appropriate amendments are made quickly 
to the existing legislation the marketing 
board system will be destroyed. The way 
would thus be opened up for large vertical. 
ly integrated corporations to dominate the 
agricultural industry in Ontario. So I woulc 
like you to bring us up to date on some 0 
the recent events here, and I know that you 
have been holding some meetings with the 
boards involved. 

I would also like to get the comments 0 
the minister regarding a recent type 0 
housing development known as agrominium 
which is being put forth by developers. 
believe that about three proposals have s) 
far been made, the concept in its simples 
terms is for residential farm-type housing 0: 
a co-operative or condominium-style basi! 
The land is to remain in mixed agriculture 
use, to be worked by the residents on a cc 
operative basis and managed by the owner! 
full-time employee. 

It is my belief that this type of develoy 
ment could lead to further destruction ¢ 
prime agricultural land. It appears to m! 
that the land developers who may not haw 
the green light to go ahead and develc 
that land are trying everything in their pow 
to get this land developed, so they are pr 
posing these so-called agrominiums. I'd lil) 


| 
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to know what the government’s stand is on 
these agrominiums and whether they’re in- 
deed going to go ahead. 

Lastly, I would like to comment on the 
drainage subsidy for repair work on munic- 
inal drains. Presently, repair work done on 
municipal drains under an engineer’s report 
is eligible for a grant of one third of the 
total cost. Work that is not under an engi- 
neer’s report is not eligible for the one-third 
grant. And in the report of the select com- 
mittee on drainage it was proposed that 
work done under a_ drainage  superin- 
tendent be eligible for the one-third grant. 
I believe the Federation of Agriculture has 
asked that a one-third grant be made on 
repairing municipal drains in the absence of 
an engineers report. You know, Mr. Min- 
ister, as well as I do that these engineer's 
costs generally end up amounting to about 
half the over-all cost of repairing a drain 
and in some cases in even constructing a 
drain. 

For the life of me I can’t see why an 
engineer has to come to a drain to indicate 
whether or not it needs to be cleaned out. If 
farmers or municipal councillors are not 
smart enough to know that a drain needs to 
be cleaned out without an engineer advising 
them. then I don’t think the councillors 
should be holding that position. 

So since the grant is not available for a 
regular maintenance program, the tendency 
is to put off unnecessary minor repairs until 
the drain needs major repairs which are 
eligible for the grant. And as you have indi- 
cated, drainage plays an important part in 
food production in this province and_ this 
situation must be rectified. 

I do not know why we have to wait for 
_ private members’ bills before we get anything 
accomplished. The member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Eaton) had to introduce a private mem- 
' ber’s bill on this Pettv Trespass Act and you 
_ know full well that the Federation of Agri- 
‘culture has presented briefs to you asking 
‘that there be amendments to that Act but 
‘rather than you introducing the Act, for 
some reason a private member had to intro- 
duce it. Unless you are going to act on this 
one-third grant for repairing municipal 
' drains, then I am going to come in with a 
private member’s bill amending the Farm 
| Drainage Act. It seems to be the only way 
‘we can get any action from this particular 
minister. 

So, I've covered a number of topics, Mr. 
| Minister, and I know that the critic for the 
NDP will have something to say and would 
_ hope then that you would respond to some 





| 
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of the questions that have been asked. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Will you reply to 
the minister at this time? Then you can go 
at your questions, would that be satisfactory? 


Mr. MacDonald: Whichever you wish, do 
you want us to reply? 


Mr. Acting Chairman: It could wind up in 
a debate so I think you had better answer 
the gentleman’s questions now and then you 
can have your turn, sir, and your questions 
will be answered. 


Mr. MacDonald: Youre in the saddle. 
Mr. Acting Chairman: I wish I was. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just comment 
on the comments from the agriculture critic 
for the Liberal Party? I will just try to 
cover some of these points you have brought 
up tonight, which I think are very im- 
portant. 

I think you started in really, with our 
promotional program. What are we doing 
about itP Are we just getting started? How 
are we working it out? Perhaps I could out- 
line to you the objectives of the whole pro- 
motional program. 

In the past year, I think, we have seen 
where we have been ‘able to produce a lot of 
agricultural products and we are more effi- 
cient in producing them perhaps than we are 
in moving them. I won't get into the whole 
experience of GATT and all the other aspects 
that we have been involved in, which the 
federation has been involved in and which 
others have been involved in. We felt in the 
ministry, and I felt, that we should be trying 
to promote Ontario-grown produce both at 
home and abroad. And I think it is very 
important that we do just that. 

For instance, I have had many letters to 
my office from housewives and others who 
say: “Look, I went into such and such a 
store and I wanted to buy Ontario produce 
and we saw ‘Canada No. 1 Choice’ on it and 
we got home and we saw it had been 
packaged somewhere else.” The whole exer- 
cise that we are working on here is to 
increase the awareness of the products that 
are grown in Ontario. When you travel 
abroad you find out that people look on 
Canada as a land which produces wheat. 
I don’t have to tell you that we produce one- 
third of Canada’s total agricultural products 
right here in the province of Ontario. 

In order to make people aware of what we 
produce here and to try and sell the com- 
modities we are producing here, not only at 
home but abroad also, is the whole purpose 
of this Foodland Ontario program—the badges 
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you are wearing. We opened at the Royal 
Winter Fair officially this morning. Certainly 
we feel it’s very, very important. We ran 
the initial ads just last week because the 
kick-off was to be at the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair. There’s been a lot of work done 
on this already. 

If you'll notice, some of the ads in some of 
the newspapers—Toronto dailies—and some of 
the chain stores are already using this symbol 
in their ads to point out that they’re selling 
Ontario produce. 

The Premier and I have met with the 
heads of the chain stores. They have offered 
their co-operation on this program. I don’t 
anticipate seeing these labels on every On- 
tario commodity overnight. It’s not going to 
happen overnight. If we think it is, we're 
only fooling ourselves. 

But we have had indications. If you go 
out to the Foodland Ontario exhibit at the 
Royal Winter Fair, which includes 22 of the 
commodity groups, you will see we are very 
much involved as a ministry in that whole 
project, in setting it up in co-operation with 
the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair. If you go 
out you'll see the new display signs, the new 
entrance to the exhibit. It’s attractive. Sam- 
ples are being given out there by practically 
all the commodity boards. Believe you me, 
I think I tried everything this morning—rabbit 
to chicken to rutabagas to whatever you 
want, There’s a tremendous surge of interest 
being shown at:the Foodland Ontario exhibit. 

That's where we are really. concentrating 
our efforts this year, to make the consumers 
aware of the kind of commodities we do pro- 
duce here. I think this is the first time I can 
say in, the history. of the province that we’ve 
had such an enthusiastic support. from all 
the commodity .groups in. the province of 
Ontario to promote this program. The federa- 
tion has also been involved and_ think 
this is the kind. of work we should be doing. 

Certainly we think. the long-range effects, 
the short-term and long-range effects of sell- 
ing Ontario products here in the province of 
Ontario is very, very important to the con- 
sumers of this province. This is one of the 
major reasons for this program and why we 
are trying to develop it. If you want to 
know what’s in the west annex of the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, it’s the largest dis- 
play that’s ever been shown in the agricul- 
tural area. 

You mentioned something about imported 
products perhaps having our labels on them. 
It’s something that will have to be monitored. 
It's just like the Hog Producers Marketing 
Board. As you know, they have a promotional 
program of their own every year and there 
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are cases where their label is used but it’s © 
very hard for the housewife to tell in the 
store exactly which pork product she’s buying. — 
I’m anticipating that once we get the trillium — 
on these products, they'll be able to know 
exactly what kind of commodities they’re buy- — 


ing. 

We will be monitoring the possibility— 
and it is a possibility, no doubt about it—of — 
imported products getting into these pack-— 
ages. That’s one of the things we want to 
keep an eye on, although I don’t think it’s” 
going to happen in a great way. } 

You asked me about promotional assistance. _ 
Yes, on special projects, a new promotional 
program, we will pay up to 50 per cent—— 
up to, I think, $50,000—for promotion of a- 
particular commodity. It might be that, for 
instance, the apple commission, which rep- 
resents the growers, may get together with — 
another group to make a major promotion in ~ 
apples when they come out of storage. As— 
you know, their major program has been — 
completed already. 4 

You asked me about what I was doing in - 
Australia. 4 

Mr. Riddell: Before you go on, are you 
happy with the ministry’s food exhibit? 

Hon. W. Newman: The Ministry of Agri-— 
culture and Food exhibit itself is drawing a_ 
lot of interest but I’m more concerned, if I 
may say, that it’s a joint effort between the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, ourselves and — 
the commodity boards. Part of our promo-— 
tional money went into Foodland Ontario and _ 
that’s where the main emphasis is this year—_ 
with the boards to sell our products. 

Mr. Riddell: Apart from telling them what 
percentage of the produce grown in Canada 
is actually grown in Ontario, I think you 
should also have indicated on the exhibit 
what decline has taken place over the past 
number of years to make the Ontario con- 
sumer aware of the fact that some of these 
percentages are declining and it’s well within” 
their interest to support the Ontario producer. — 

Hon. W. Newman: I covered that this — 
morning; I didn’t see the television program 
tonight, but it was covered by television and- 
radio reports. One of the major points—and 
I stressed this point—is that less than 10 
years ago we had around 70 to 80 per cent 
of the canned peach market in the province 
of Ontario. Now we have about 20 per cent 
of that market and we're faced with real 
problems from import canned peaches from 
various parts: of the world. ; 
19:00] 7 

Mr. Riddell: That’s the story we’ve got to | 
get across to the consumers. q 






‘Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. Really 
what weve trying to do is make the con- 
-sumers aware and build a loyalty for Ontario 
products. 

You asked me specifically about Australia. 
They do import canned peaches from Aus- 
tralia. I met with the fruit board, or what- 
ever it was, and many agricultural officials in 
Australia to discuss this matter. I don’t think 
that canned peaches from Australia are going 
to be highly competitive with Ontario peaches 
in the long run. We have to be more con- 
cerned about peaches coming in from other 
areas of the world where we just cannot 
compete. 

 Let’s be honest about it; we can’t compete 
with the cheap labour costs they have there, 
with the climatic conditions they have there. 
It makes it very difficult for us to compete. 
Especially in the fresh fruit market we are 
going to need some seasonal protection for 
the agriculture industry. The tariff board 
committee report—I think it was 152—which 
came in from the Tariff Board recommended 
it to the government of Canada. 

I suggest we have seasonal tariffs to protect 
our fresh fruit industry if we really want 
‘to be practical about it. In the Niagara 
Peninsula at this point in time it is very diff- 
cult to compete with these foreign imports, 
because of our cost of production, especially 
when they're dealing with a situation where 
they're paying perhaps $50 a month maximum 
for labour. Of course, our costs are much 
higher. 

_ So, if we are going to compete and con- 
tinue to compete there are going to have to 
be some concessions made in this area at the 
multilateral negotiations which will be going 
on in Geneva. The reports are to be tabled 
by January 15 of this year and ‘as of two 
days ago, as far as I know, there had been 
nothing tabled at Geneva by the government 
of Canada. 

_ You can talk about how do we compete. 
Coming back to Australia, I’m not worried 
about them being able to compete in the 
long run because of their transportation costs 
and the inflation rate in Australia. That’s one 
thing that we talked about in Australia. 

You were also asking about the beef in- 
‘dustry in Australia, We were under the 
‘impression, from government. statistics and 
from government meetings we had in Aus- 
tralia, that the number of cattle in Aus- 
‘tralia had been cut back. I met with the 
Australian Meat Board for the better part of 
_a day to discuss the total beef industry there. 
‘I would say, after discussions with them and 
with other individual groups outside of gov- 
ernment, the number of cattle in Australia 
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has not dropped significantly, if at all. It is 
estimated there are somewhere around 34 
million head of cattle in Australia, as com- 
pared with a total in Canada of perhaps 12 
million head of cattle. 

Start looking at the situation we’re faced 
with today. I go back to last fall when the 
US had a beef import law—I was told it 
would never be triggered; it was triggered 
last October or November, whenever it was 
—to stop beef coming into the US. Of course 
that in turn triggered a chain reaction right 
around the world and it affected our beef 


‘industry as well, 


For two years I have been calling for a 
beef import law. I have stressed it; I have 
fought for it. Even though Australia and 
New Zealand now are on voluntary restraints 
as to the poundage imported this year, I 
saw the tremendous pressures building on 
government in Australia and New Zealand 
to move that beef. They can run beef 12 
months of the year outside on grass, They 
finish their beef on grass. I saw cattle 
finished on grass you would swear had been 
finished in a feedlot. And if you think we 
can compete with Australia and’ its year- 
round running of beef on grass, then you've 
got another think coming. We cannot com- 
pete with the vast range lands they have in 
Australia. | 

I say we need a tough beef import law 
and quotas set so the other countries of 
the world will know exactly what beef is 
coming into Canada. I have spoken ‘about 
it many times and I’m sure you are well 
aware of it. It was only within the last two 
months that there has been any indication 
from Ottawa that they will bring forward a 
tough beef import law. This is what I have 
been fighting for, if nothing else, as far as 
beef is concerned—something that can be 
triggered when problems arise so we can 
deal with the situation rather than have 
regulation on a voluntary basis so we don’t 
know when we are going to be flooded with 
beef. Goodness knows our beef farmers have 
been through a difficult enough time as it is. 

You asked what else I did in Australia. 
I also met with many government officials 
to discuss many aspects. One of them is: 
Whv have we not been able to sell tobacco 
to Australia? The board went down with 
me—and keep in mind that all the com- 
modity boards that went over with me all 
paid their own way. There was no govern- 
ment payment for those various people. They 
went over on their own hook, with their 
own money. 

In Australia I had meetings with three 
or four different tobacco groups; and the 
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tobacco marketing board had some meet- 
ings. The reason why we have not been 
exporting tobacco to Australia since the 
1950s goes back to a problem that arose at 
that time due to some inferior quality 
tobacco sent to that country. 

We felt that there was a potential mar- 
ket in Australia for tobacco products. One 
of the companies, which asked not to he 
named, said it would be at our auctions this 
fall, looking at our tobacco and probably 
buying some. So we can get a start. We've 
got the quality and we have the price. Our 
price is better than the price in the US, 
from where a lot of tobacco is imported. 
This year, especially, the quality of our crop 
is a lot better than the US crop because 
down there they had a bad crop this year. 
I think they’re down to 1.2 billion pounds— 
whatever it is, it’s away down on last year. 
The quality is down and we thought it was 
a good opportunity to move into some of 
those markets this year. I’m very confident 
that somebody will be buying tobacco. 

When we were in Australia we talked 
about many other commodities, in a general 
way, with government officials. I was in 
Australia for about two and a half days and 
I had about nine meetings, as well as talk- 
ing to private individuals who had farms 
ranging anywhere from six thousand to 80,000 
or 90,000 acres; we talked about what kind of 
cattle they were running and how many, and 
what they were doing about cutting back on 
their herds. I think the whole attitude over 
there is to wait to see if the market im- 
proves; then they can see if they can get 
more beef into other markets. 

When I came back I noticed that there’s 
a good possibility we’re going to have a beef 
import law. 

I think you asked me about the Kincardine 
project. It wasn’t an election gimmick. It was 
nothing of the kind. I was down to the 
United States long before the election was 
calJed. I went down to Minneapolis with some 
of the Premier’s staff to look at a waste heat 
project down there. They're actually using 
waste heat from a coal generating plant, 
operating a greenhouse from the waste heat 
from this plant. Rather than put in cooling 
towers they've used discharge heat to heat 
a greenhouse. They've got one acre under 
glass now and they're heating it completely 
from the waste heat. 

At the Kincardine project we have a 
feasibility study going on at this moment. 
The report on the feasibility of the whole 
situation is due late this month or early in 
December. I’ve forgotten who’s doing it. The 
whole study is going to cost about $75,000. 


We're working with the Minister of Energ 
(Mr. J. A. Taylor) on this. The estimate of 
how much waste heat could be generated 
through pipes, how far it will have to be 
taken, how many acres under glass could 
be handled and how many aquaculture ponds 
could be developed—all this we won't know 
until we get these figures from the report. 

The main thrust of this whole project is 
to create a situation for import replacements. 
Were not trying to displace anybody. We're 
looking for commodities that’can be used as 
import replacements because we import into 
Canada well over $1 billion worth of horti- 
cultural products a year or more. 


Mr. Riddell: Such as what? 


Hon. W. Newman: Citrus fruits, tomatoes, 
peanuts. 


Mr. Riddell: You're looking to establish - 
that type of production at the Kincardine 
project, are you? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. Werre talking 
about certain commodities that are very diff-— 
cult to raise in greenhouses because of the 
high heat costs. We're doing work to reduce- 
heat costs in the greenhouses through re-— 
search we're doing at this time for the Leam 
ington area and for other areas. 

At the moment, hot water is being dumped 
into the lake and we're looking for ways am 
means to utilize this heat. Rather than have- 
it go out into the lake, we're looking for ways 
to preserve it. We have collected a lot of data 
from Romania where they had a massive pro-— 
ject like this. Unfortunately they had an™ 
earthquake and got into some serious prob-— 
lems with theirs, but certainly we are loo ing. 
at it from the point of view that we will be- 
able to utilize this waste heat in the long run.” 

I am getting into the Minister of Energys” 
field, although I don’t want to. I think they 
are looking at ways and means of using thi 
“reject heat,” if that is what you want to call” 
it. I mean, it could probably be used down 
the road for heating industrial plants or fo 
heating residential plants. This whole pr 
is going on now. 

However, the Kincardine project was set up 


basically to deal with reject heat for “| 


oJ 


houses and aquaculture. 


Mr. Riddell: But it will be the same 
of greenhouse production that is now bei 
done in Leamington, will it not? 


Hon. W. Newman: Some of it could be, | 
by and large we are looking for import 
placement products. We have no intentions 
really, of putting them out of business. I 
fully aware of the problems they are faci 
I was talking to the chairman of the Gr 






























house Growers’ Association just this morning, 
so I have some idea of their concerns. 
You asked me about the Rainy River pro- 
am and land clearing. I did meet with Tel- 
ford Advent and he put forward a very good 
proposal for land clearing in the Rainy River 
area—keeping in mind, that for any sort of 
program as far as that area is concerned you 
cannot only look at Rainy River; you have to 
look at the total north country. 
I guess one of the things we are looking 
-at is: Is it better to clear 20,000 acres of 
land—go out there with bulldozers and pay 
a grant or whatever it may be, to clear 
20,000, 30,000 or 100,000 acres of land to 
grow more crops? Or is it better to look at 
draining that property if it is possible, be- 
} cause, as you know, by putting in tile drain- 
age you shorten your growing season which 
can be a major factor up there. The whole 
‘matter is being looked at. 
Just to run out with bulldozers and start 
clearing this land may not be the best an- 
-swer in that country. There may be other 
solutions which are just as effective and less 
costly in the long run to the farmers who 
are there. Certainly this matter is still under 
active consideration, keeping in mind the 
estimated cost runs to about $15 million. 

These are great projects and certainly we 
would like to do all the things we could do. 
However, we do have limitations on our ex- 
penditures, as you all know from writing 
me letters from time to time. There are cer- 
tain things that have to have priority. Cer- 
tainly I did talk about the north the other 
day, and I talked about its great potential. 

Mr. Riddell: While you are on that point, 
‘you mentioned in your opening remarks the 
money that was spent by the ministry. What 
percentage of the overall provincial budget is 
actually devoted to your ministry? Not very 
much, is it? 
Hon. W. Newman: The total is $192.5 
million. 
Mr. MacDonald: ‘The total budget of the 
(province is $12 billion. 

Mr. Riddell: Not very much is going into 
the agricultural ministry—the backbone of 
‘our country, 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting that 
we should be cutting back more in the social 
policy field? 

Mr. Riddell: In the social policy field? 
No, I am not suggesting that. 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting that 
we write up the total provincial budget 
higher? 

Mr. Riddell: No. Cut back on some of min- 
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isters salaries and what not and get some 
more going into the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. 

Hon. W. Newman: That is fine. That is 
fine. 

Mr. Riddell: Cut out your parliamentary 
assistants. 

Hon. W. Newman: Don’t you cut out my 
parliamentary assistant. 

Mr. Riddell: Say, how is your parliamen- 
tary assistant working out? 

Hon. W. Newman: He is a very capable 


-fellow. 


Mr. Riddell: Good. 


Mr. MacDonald: I did a quick calculation. 
There is 1.5 per cent for the ministry. 


Mr. Riddell: Isn’t that something? One and 
a half per cent of the overall provincial 
budget is going into the agricultural industry. 
Sorry for the interruption. 

Hon. W. Newman: I am sure my salary 
on top of it all will take it up to 1.6 per 
cent. 

Okay, just going on with some of your 
comments. Look, nobody is more aware of 
the problem we are facing with the bean 
industry. Yes, I have met with the bean 
marketing board. I met with the operators, 
the dealers, the board and my staff only 
about 10 days ago. I am getting various 
reports of how many beans there are or 
there are not, how many have been for- 
ward-contracted. 

[9:15] 

We know there are 850,000 hundred- 
weight forward-contracted under the regula- 
tions; under the marketing board they are 
allowed to forward-contract 25 per cent. 
Close to three million hundredweight was the 
estimated crop, but we had a tremendously 
bad fall. You know it and I know it. Getting 
the beans off was difficult and yet the farmers 
did get out and I give them a heck of a lot 
of credit for trying to get those beans off 
so that we could use them, knowing that 
some of them are poor grade. Sure they are 
poor grade, but some of the top beans which 
were lying in the ground were not too bad 
a grade. 

Right now we are doing testing. There is 
testing of beans flown to the UK; we except 
a report back shortly. There are beans being 
tested over there for canning purposes, to 
say exactly what grade of beans they will 
take. We have a serious situation on our 
hands and I don’t deny it. 

One of the problems in France and Ger- 
many is that the white beans really have 
to show up white when packaged, whereas 
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some of the beans that are blanched can be 
put into pork and beans—perhaps they can 
take a lower grade. We are trying to work 
it all out. 

I just talked to the chap who is over here 
from Ontario House in England, and I am 
aware of the concerns over there, I am also 
aware of the fact, and it bothers me a little 
bit, that we had a meeting to discuss the 
problem and it was all over the world within 
48 hours that we had had a meeting with 
the government. Everybody is sitting back 
to see and weigh what the government may 
or may not do. 

The price of beans in Michigan right now 
is approximately $28 a hundredweight. Most 
of these were forward-contracted at $17 a 
hundredweight, Michigan has a problem this 
year in harvesting their beans. They had one 
million hundredweight in reserve from last 
year. I know there is a problem. 

As a result of a meeting the other night 
with the bean board and the dealers I set up 
a task force, At the meeting we found we did 
not have a firm handle on the amount of 
beans, the grades, and what would be ac- 
cepted. I asked the task force to report to me 
within a week. As a matter of fact, they are 
probably out writing the report today and to- 
morrow because we want to get a handle 
on exactly what is happening in the white 
bean industry. The other night we had various 
figures thrown at us. 

I had a call tonight half an hour before I 
came to the office from somebody who indi- 
cated that other things were happening over 
there, and I certainly don’t intend to go bar- 
relling into the situation until I have a firm 
handle on it. 

We have an export market and it is impor- 
tant because we export 85 per cent of our 
white beans, and you know yourself, because 
you grow white beans, exactly what the prob- 
lems are. We are trying to work this out. 
We can blame the board. We can blame 
somebody else—we can blame everybody else, 
but it doesn’t solve the problem. We’re look- 
ing at it right now to try to get a total pic- 
ture, to see exactly where we stand as far as 
the forward contracts are concerned, what we 
will be able to use for canning. We may not 
know that until we get back the test results 
from Great Britain whether they are prepared 
to can those beans in their present condition. 

You talked about the rural employment in- 
centive program, which was a $5-million pro- 
gram this year in our ministry. The whole 
purpose of that program, if you want me to 
explain it to you, is that we took the munic- 
ipalities of the province of Ontario, and allo- 
cated so much to each municipality to hire 
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people to do work throughout Ontario—clean- 
ing up ditches, cleaning up around the farm 
areas, maybe tearing down old barns for 
rural beautification—to give jobs to people. 
We have done an analysis of the program, 
and we have had nothing but excellent re- 
ports from muncipalities across this province 


Mr. Riddell: Was all the allotted mone 
used in the program? 

Hon. W. Newman: We actually could have 
used a lot more; we had requests for furthe 
money. As far as I am concerned it was an 
excellent program. It was announced; it got 
off the ground very quickly; and the mone 
was utilized to hire young people and people 
who were out of work, and it allowed the 
municipalities a completely free hand in how 
they went about doing it. We just allocated 
township by township, across the province. 

I must say I think it was a very successfu 
program. I have had nothing but good com 
ments from the municipalities because we 
have done some checking on it around the 
province. The dollar-per-hour manpower pro 
gram under the Youth Secretariat we are 
talking about really doesn’t come under my 
ministry, but certainly we will note your 
comments for the appropriate minister, be-— 
cause our rural employment centre program 
works so well, There were problems—my own 
riding had a few problems where people 
called me and we were able to get it sorted 
out—about the dollar per hour that was paid 
to someone hiring somebody on the farms. 

Mr. Riddell: There were lots of problems 
I can tell you that. 


Mr. Wildman: Especially if the guy was re- 
lated to your first cousin. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Well, it worked very we 1 
in eastern Ontario, I can tell you that. | 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it was a gooe 
way to get a lot of young people working 
and J think it worked out very well. 

You were talking about preserving agrh 
culture and you went on at some length on it 
I just want to point out to you about ou 
foodland guidelines, the green paper, that 
we have had a lot of comments back from 
around the province, mainly pro, some com, 
and many recommendations on how they 
could be changed, ; 

As a result of the representation made t 
us by several groups, we have extended the: 
deadline to December 31, 1977, for them t0! 
make their replies. Certainly a lot of people’ 
have gone to a lot of work and I said I would 











) 
sit down and meet with them. I am told we 








have had 99 replies to date and all but fout 
agreed in principle with the food land guide 








lines. There are some variations of it they 
would like to see changed and so on. 

I should point out to you that we do make 
comments to the Housing ministry when any 
official plan comes in. The Ministry of 
Housing is the clearing ministry for all of 
these official plan changes, subdivision plans 
et cetera, In the case of the Barrie annexa- 
tion, I believe we sent our comments over. 
I stand to be corrected but I’m almost sure 
the Treasurer tabled my letter to him re- 
garding my concerns on the Barrie annexa- 
tion in the House. Is that correct? Maybe 
somebody could confirm that. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: He tabled the letter but 
he paid no attention to it. 

| Hon. W. Newman: It was, of course, 
dealt with by the OMB. I understand that 
there is also an appeal coming forward on 
the present decision and the appeal will be 
coming to cabinet. It would be a little bit 
junfair for me to comment in detail until it 
thas been dealt with by cabinet. 

| I certainlv say that we congratulated them 
pn their policy to try and preserve agricul- 
tural land up there. Our comments were 
quite strong in that effort. If you saw the 
letter, it was tabled in the House. 

Perhaps I’m getting away from some of 
the comments you made to me. 

Mr. Riddell: Darcy won’t get the message 
ntil he has to do without some of the food 
he enjoys now. 

Hon. W. Newman: I can tell you there 
have been a lot of subdivision plans turned 
down and I have had letters from all parties 
giving me proper heck because certain 
hings did not go forward in their particular 
ridings. I can actually show you where this 
nas happened because of agricultural con- 
erns, J think this is very significant. We 

could get into the Niagara Peninsula and I 
am sure somebody will while we are going 
through our estimates. What was happening 
there was, we had a great deal of input into 
hat whole program as far as the Niagara 
eninsula is concerned. 

We have been using the guidelines as a 
general guideline at this point in time with- 
n the ministry. I believe at the Barrie an- 
gexation there was to be—I don’t know 
whether any of our staff were subpoenaed to 
at but many of our staff are subpoenaed 
to various hearings, and they are free. They 
go and they make their own comments on 
ficial plans or annexations or whatever it 
may be. 

I believe you mentioned Mississauga. The 
bouncil of Mississauga has said, from what 
( read in the papers, that the “hole in the 
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doughnut” should be developed, When that 
plan goes from Mississauga to the region 
and from the region back to the province 
and the Ministry of Housing for approval, 
it will be circulated to my ministry for 
comments by our people and our staff and 
myself and back to the Ministry of Housing 
on that land in Mississauga. 

Mr. Riddell: If they pay any attention to 
him, that is another thing. 

Hon. W. Newman: I just finished telling 
you many subdivision plans and many other 
matters have been turned down. I can think 
of severances that have been turned down 
right across this province. I’ve talked to and 
received letters from members on both sides 
of the House who have said, “Why did you 
make comments on_ that particular sever- 
ance? It’s not really good agricultural land,” 
and so on and so forth. We are having an 
effect. The number of severances—I can’t 
give the exact figures but somebody will 
have them—is away down from what it was 
a few years ago because the municipalities 
and the counties and regions are becoming 
much more aware of the problems that can 
be created by some land severances as far as 
agriculture is concerned. When the Missis- 
sauga plan does come forward in the appro- 
priate way, we will certainly be comment- 
ing on it to the Minister of Housing (Mr. 
Rhodes) at that point in time. 

You mention the Eastern Ontario Co-op 
and the Farm Products Marketing Board 
case that came up in the courts. The Farm 
Products Marketing Board lost the case and 
the Eastern Ontario Co-op set wp a means 
of selling their produce without actually 
paying the negotiated price the vegetable 
marketing board had established with the 
processors, Yes, it’s quite true, they did that 
and we lost the case. 

We also have the Campbell Soup case 
where they were taking chicken, putting it 
into TV dinners and selling it as a processed 
product getting around parts of the Farm 
Products Marketing Board regulations. I’m 
sure that wasn’t the intention. I have every 
intention of introducing legislation regard- 
ing the Farm Products Marketing Board in 
the next few days. 


Mr. Riddell: Good. 


Hon. W. Newman: I met with the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, the Christian 
Farmers Federation, the marketing boards, 
regarding this matter, some five weeks ago. 

On the agrominium situation, I believe 
that has now gone to the Ontario Municipal 
Board; if I’m correct, I believe it’s before the 
OMB now to be heard. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Riddell: I don’t know. 

Hon. W. Newman: I believe it is. We have 
sent our comments to Housing, pointing out 
our concerns about the agroninium and I 
understand those comments will be tabled 
with the Ontario Municipal Board at the 
time of the hearing. That is my understanding 
from the Minister of Housing. I’ve talked to 
him and he said he was going to table the 
comments from the various ministries on that 
at the OMB hearing. 

You mentioned the drainage subsidy. The 
total Drainage Act has not been proclaimed 
as yet. The appointment of a superintendent 
to pay the subsidy on that, which is 50 per 
cent of his salary or one third of the main- 
tenance costs, has not been proclaimed at 
this point in time. One has to decide in the 
ministry where you are going to put your 
priorities although a good portion of the 
Dainage Act has been proclaimed. 

I believe I mentioned under the Drainage 
Act it was about $7 million included this year. 
I would like to proclaim the whole Act and 
certainly it would be to our advantage to 
proclaim the whole Act. We have to look 
at our priorities. I think the amount of 
money that’s in there for drainage now is 
about $7 million. Certainly as far as I’m 
concerned the title drainage program at $18 
million—and we've got the additional $2 
million—should go even higher. We're living 
in some constraints today. Therefore, the 
whole Drainage Act has not been proclaimed 
at this point in time. It would take between 
$2 million and $4 million to proclaim the 
rest of the Act. 

Mr. Riddell: Between $2 million to $4 
million? 

Hon. W. Newman: Extra. Right. 


Mr. Riddell: And you 
like to get another $2 million? 


indicated you'd 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no, no. We got 
an additional $2 million. There was $18 
million in our budget and under the in- 
centive work program brought in by the 
Hon. Darcy McKeough we got an extra $2 
million for tile drainage. 


Mr. Riddell: I think we should point out 
to Mr. McKeough that only one and a half 
per cent of the overall budget is going to 
agriculture so surely he could give you an- 
other $2 million to $4 million to proclaim 
this whole Drainage Act. 


Hon. W. Newman: I could think of many 
millions of dollars I could use. I’d like to 
have a lot more money for promoting On- 
tario products and I'd like to do a lot more 
other programs. 
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[9:30] 

Mr. Riddell: Just perform like Whelan 
does—go into cabinet and lay your fist on 
the table and say: “This is the way it is 
going to be, boys.” And don't let Darcy 
McKeough run over the top of you. 

Hon. W. Newman: Well, you can ask Mr. 
McKeough. I’m not privileged to say how 
much I yell and scream in cabinet, because 
—that is confidential What I’m thinking 
about— 

Mr. Eakins: Does Darcy shout? 


Hon. W. Newman: —was the Petty Trespass 
Act. As you know, the topsoil bill was kicked 
around; it was supposed to be done as an 
amendment to the Municipal Act, and so 
on, Finally, a while back I said: “Okay, fine, 
we'll do it ourselves.” The Petty Trespass Act 
comes under the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment, and any amendments to the Petty 
Trespass Act will also come under the Attor- 
ney General’s department. I have written 
him on two occasions asking him to move 
forward with that legislation. I know he is 
working on it. 


Mr. Sweeney: They are pretty slow. 


Mr. Riddell: Is he going to introduce a 
bill, or is this bill of Eaton’s going to do 
the job? 


Hon. W. Newman: At this point in time 
I can’t speak for the Attorney General, but 
he certainly is aware of the fact. He has met 
with the federation; he discussed the Petty 
Trespass Act and I know he is working on 
some sort of legislation. 

Whether it will be that, or Bob Eaton's 
bill—I can’t tell you what order it comes up 
in the House. I have just forgotten the order 
of the private members’ bills and I can’t tell 
you if it will come up before Christmas or 
not. I can’t tell you on the draw just exactly 
when that will come up. I think the other 
bill would have come up first, and whether 
he is going to drop that now and come for- 
ward with this, I can’t tell you. That will be 
decided by the House leaders. 

I think you mentioned somewhere at the 
beginning—it is very interesting—about the 
problems we have. You know the turmoil we 
got into last Thursday, and I think I tried 
to explain at that time that because of Friday 
being a holiday they moved the hours back 
But let’s keep in mind that the House leader 
do meet at least once a week, or probably 
twice a week, to work out the format f 
how the House is going to operate. 

That does not include only our own party 
it includes your party and the NDP. Th 
House leaders sit down and figure out exactl 
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what is going to happen, and they by and 
Jarge agree on the proceedings of the House 
that week. 

| So you say I should talk to Bob Welch? 
‘As a matter of fact, gentlemen, I offered to 
go forward, because of the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair, before Mr. Bennett of Industry 
and Tourism, and Im told by our House 
leader that you weren't ready. Fair enough, 
the schedule was set up for estimates, I am 
mot knocking you for it, but I was prepared 
0 go early— 

| Mr. Wildman: Darcy told us that was 


2 oing to happen. 

Hon. W. Newman: I was quite prepared. 
I told our House leader I was quite prepared 
to go ahead before Industry and Tourism, 
‘because I knew the Royal Agricultural Win- 
ter Fair was coming up. I thought, well, 


with the amount of hours we were allocated 
we could be— 

Mr. Wildman: Besides, Claude Bennett 
as in Paris, It might have helped. He 
wouldn't have had to rush home so fast. 





Hon. W. Newman: I was quite prepared 
to leave him over there to do what he had 
to do, and to get on with our estimates, 
so I would be free for the Royal Agricultural 
| inter Fair—because I think it is a very im- 
portant fair. 
| I was out there this morning and I was 
out there last Friday, and I only wish I could 
spend more time there. Of course, with es- 
timates and the House it is going to be very 
awkward for me to get out at all this week. 
It does bother me. We’ve got the Queen’s 
uineas class on Friday morning, which my 
parliamentary assistant is very ably going to 
take on for me, because I cannot be there. 
It is the first time I’ve missed a Queen’s 
Guineas, not only since I became minister 
but for many years. 

Mr. Riddell: Is he going to judge the 
cattle? With some of those exotic breeds, he 
won't be able to see what kind of a topline 
they’ve got. 

_ Mr. Wildman: Should be pretty good on 
the “udders,” though. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: He can handle himself 
ery well. 

Mr. Riddell: Yes, I would agree with that. 
[ served on a select committee with him, 
and I think it was a fine choice. I just think 

is a crime that the Premier (Mr. Davis) 





| 













not realize his potential before now. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think I have covered 
st of the items the opposition’s critic 
ought up. 


Mr. MacDonald: At last count, I think I 
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had 172 supplementary questions. But I shall 
forgo all of them at the moment because 
most of them, I think, can be raised on 
one or another of the estimates at a later 
point. I want to use the introductory lead- 
off comments to deal with broader policy 
issues which will apply to individual es- 
timates as we get to them. 

The main thrust of the ministry in the last 
year or so has been, I think, a double-bar- 
relled thrust: One, this effort to develop a 
loyalty for Ontario produce and, obviously, 
everybody is in favour of that. 
~ Td be in favour of it for a wholly sort of 
peripheral concern, and that is I think one 
of the great problems with agriculture, since 
it is now restricted and contracted to involv- 
ing less than five per cent of the population, 
is to capture the attention of the other 95 
per cent, most of whom live in cities and 
towns and not on farms. 

Incidentally, in terms of promoting On- 
tario farm produce, I think you are creating 
a greater consciousness about farmers and 
farm produce and the quality of the produce 
they are making available for everybody to 
eat. Therefore, raising that consciousness 
level, is, I think, serving an ulterior purpose. 

Secondly, this expansion of markets 
throughout the rest of the world in some 
products: As you indicated, with beans, we 
export 85 per cent of our produce, 


Hon. W. Newman: IJ am sorry I said 85. 
I am informed it is only 73 per cent of our 
total bean product. 

Mr. MacDonald: Who is going to quibble 
over 12 per cent? 

Hon. W. Newman: I will remember that. 

Mr. MacDonald: And what year, right! 
More interesting, I would like to get to some 
basic policy issues in this. 

The Treasurer went to Ottawa in early 
October and he tried to persuade all his 
colleagues at a federal-provincial conference 
that we should be moving towards lower 
tariffs and freer trade. For a person who has 
been interested in Canadian history, I am 
utterly fascinated by this. This is a switch 
that— 

Mr. Ruston: From a Conservative, eh? 

Mr. MacDonald: This is a switch. You 
had better keep quiet because you are creat- 
ing part of the switch. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: I would just like 
to say that I would appreciate it if the 
gentleman here would speak through the 
Chair, and he doesn’t need any help. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Wildman: That is certainly true. 
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Mr. Ruston: I would agree the doesn’t need 
any help. 

Mr. MacDonald: It is obvious, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you are now in the saddle. 

This is a fascinating switch because his- 
torically the Tory party has been the “pro- 
tection” party and the Liberal party has been 
the “freer trade” party. Here, in this House, 
we blink and wonder whether the world is 
real or what has happened because the Tory 
party has become the “free trade” or “freer 
trade” party and, God help us, the provincial 
Liberals, not looking at what their colleagues 
in Ottawa are doing, have become the great 
“protectionist” party. 

I wonder if they really have convened with 
the patron saint of the Tory party, Sir John 
A. Macdonald. He must be turning over in 
his grave. 


Mr. Wildman: Shaking. 


Mr. MacDonald: Interestingly enough, that 
protectionist policy enshrined in Canadian 
history as a national policy which was the 
bedrock of Tory policy for generations, built 
up a hothouse industry in this country. In 
many instances it built up the very thing that 
Darcy is now worried about, namely an in- 
dustry that wasn’t particularly efficient. It was 
“protected,” and therefore it went on its way 
with those inefficiencies being compounded 
rather than being sorted out by the miracu- 
lous operation of the marketplace and a for- 
eign-dominated industry. If you could not sell 
into Canada because of the protection walls, 
then it was an invitation for all those foreign 
companies to come in and establish their sub- 
sidiaries here. So interestingly enough, the 
problems that Darcy is most interested in are 
an inevitable byproduct of traditional Tory 
policy. 

However, having made that point, I want 
to get down to agriculture. I want to get 
down to you, sir. Where does agriculture fit 
into this picture? I was interested in noting 
that Peter Hannam in his article in the Oc- 
tober 25, 1977, issue of Farm and Country— 
his presidential article, I suppose you would 
call it—says in his lead paragraph: 

“Canadian agriculture suffers from unfair 
tariffs. The effective tariff rate for agriculture 
is .52 per cent, one half of one per cent. The 
effective tariff for food processing is 19.04 per 
cent. For textiles it is 23.67 per cent. For 
knitting mills it is 33.73 per cent. For fur- 
nitures and fixtures it is 20.19 per cent. For 
petroleum and coal products it is 44.41 per 
cent. And for chemicals it is 10.43 per cent.” 

That is just not fair, says Peter Hannam. 
J am not going to quibble with his suggestion 
that agricultural tariffs are just over half of 
one per cent—.52 per cent—but just to keep 
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the thing as accurate as possible, in another| 
issue a few weeks before they quoted Gordon | 
MacEachern, president of the Agricultural 
Economics Research Council of Canada as 
saying we protect inefficient manufacturing) 

| 











industries with effective tariffs that range from 
20 to 40 per cent compared to 4.5 per cent) 
for agriculture. So he has the tariffs for agri-_ 
culture at 4.5, Peter Hannam had it at about) 
half of one per cent. | | 

My point is simply this. Agriculture has) 
traditionally had very low tariffs and that, 
has created real problems, of which I know 
the minister is aware, It creates real problems. 
for yet another reason. Just about the time 
Ontario farmers want to market many of their, 


products, farmers in the warmer climates, for 
example, in the United States, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, are at the surplus 
end of their annual production and they are 
dumping—though they will argue because | 
dumping is an offensive word in light of’ 
GATT —unloading produce into Canada. They 
are coming into Canada just at the time the: 
Ontario farmer is starting to market with his’ 
product and it is creating real problems. It is | 
wrecking the pricing structure and everything: 
else. | 

What are you going to do about itP For-) 
give me, Mr. Minister, but if Mr. McKeough’ 
whispers in the cabinet, he is heard and I) 
don’t know whether you shout and pound the, 
desk or not, but Mr. McKeough’s whisper is’ 
heard far more than your shout. It’s all very: 
well for you to say you want a tough beef: 
import law in Ottawa, but are they really’ 
going to listen to you when Mr. McKeoug | 
is arguing you should have low tariffs? Lets 
deal with some realities bere. It’s all very 
well for the Liberal critic to talk aba 
Eugene Whelan going in and pounding the | 
desk and everybody listens. Eugene Whelan 
wails away but often they don’t listen. The) 
Minister of Agriculture in Ottawa and the) 
Minister of Agriculture here are the odd men, 
out in a minority. On the eve of an election,| 
everybody, including Mr. McKeough, will 
look to you and do some things for vote 
getting purposes. But basically, you don’t get’ 
the protection you're interested in or need. 1 
just underlined it with the proposition you are 
calling for a tough beef import program. An¢: 
what is Ottawa going to say when they lister’ 
to you calling for a tough import program 
and they have just been told by Mr. Me 
Keough we should move to lower tariffs? 1]. 
know what Ottawa is going to say. You cat! 
guess. And they go to the next one. | 

In light of the fact that I remind you the! 
second prong of your main thrust at thé 
present time is to develop export market’ 
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for our produce, I was fascinated back on 
April 18, the day before the budget was 
brought down, Mr. McKeough—and if I can 
Just interrupt myself here, briefly—I can 
never quite figure out whether Mr. Mc- 
Keough runs the cabinet or William Cren- 
ville Davis. . 

Mr. Miller: Are you worried about Mr. 
McKeough? 

Mr. Macdonald: No, I’m not worried. 
Sometimes I think there is some fairly con- 
iclusive evidence Mr. McKeough is calling 
the shots and sometimes Mr. Davis is in 
there picking up the chips after there has 
been trouble for it, but Mr. McKeough is 
the man calling the shots, and in light of 
that, just listen to this. 

Mr. Eakins: He is the next leader, 


Mr. Macdonald: The day before the bud- 
get, Mr. McKeough made a speech and the 
headline in the Globe and Mail was, “Mc- 
\Keough Seeking to Unload Programs Costing 
$143 Million”. Among the programs was the 
Ministry of Correctional Services, Wait until 
Frank Drea hears that. 

_ Among the other items Mr. McKeough is 
going to unload, from the provincial govern- 
ment point of view, is the promotion of 
loverseas trade with estimates of $2.3 million 
last year, and the agricultural marketing 
program, with estimates of $9.5 million last 
year. So here we have Mr. McKeough, who 
loody well runs the show to a very great 
xtent and there is no point in you denying 
he doesn’t— 




























_ Mr. MacDonald: Next to Mr. Davis—I will 
soncede for a moment Mr. Davis is the Pre- 
nier—Mr. McKeough is the man running the 
show and here he is saying two of the things 
hat should be eliminated from provincial 
pxpenditures are the very things you are up 
m your little podium and running around 
he world promoting as the main thrust of 
your policy. I, as an innocent bystander in 
his whole proposition wonder how you ex- 
ect to retain the credibility of your posture 
‘bout going out and developing world mar- 
‘ets and protecting farmers—when you have 
he key man in the cabinet saying that going 
ut to develop world markets is something 
ou shouldn’t be engaged in at all at the 
provincial level. 

| As far as protection through tariffs, the 
armers have had very little protection— 
nywhere from an estimated half per cent 
four and a half per cent. I’d appreciate 
our comments on some of that. 
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Let me move on to another. I am still 
puzzled, and I don’t want to thrash old 
straw too much here, as to what exactly the 
role and significance of the word “food” is 
in the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. I 
spent a great deal of time on this in the 
estimates about two years ago. 

I reminded us that that change in name 
was made by Bill Stewart in 1963. I have 
not found anything of real signifiuance to 
suggest that there's been any substantive 
change in the approach of the ministry, 
True, you have the Ontario Food Council, 
and I'll come to that in a minute, which pre- 
sumably is working in that field. 

I was interested that Gene Whelan a few 
weeks ago made the announcement that he 
was going to become in the future, to a 
greater extent than he has been in the past, 
a champion of the food consumer as well 
as the food producer. 


I think you can have it both ways. 

As a matter of fact, for the reason that 
I've already indicated, that precisely because 
farmers are now reduced to five per cent of 
the population, farmers are always going to 
get the short end of the stick, if there isn’t 
a full understanding of their problems and 
their needs on the part of the other 95 per 
cent. 


If the ‘Minister of Agriculture wants to 
build up democratic support—because we 
operate, I’m told, in a democracy—for the 
protection of the five per cent who are pro- 
ducing the food the has got to take into ac- 
count, and not leave it to the Minister of 
Sonsumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Grossman) or somebody else, to do it. If 
past experience in recent years is any guide, 
the worst person in the world to protect the 
farmers’ interests is going to be the Minister 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 

In Ottawa that’s the centre of the whole 
thrust against farm marketing boards. That’s 
where they’re feeding out the stuff to that 
subsidized group of middle-class types in 
the federal group of the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada. 

Hon. W. Newman: All Beryl Plumptre’s 
employees, too. 

Mr. MacDonald: Pardon? 

Hon. W. Newman: They’re all hired from 
Beryl Plumptre’s committee. 

Mr. MacDonald: You're right. All I’m 
saying is that I think there is a job for the 
Minister of Agriculture to focus perhaps the 
major part of his attention and his energies 
on meeting the needs of the five per cent 
who are producing the food. But in order to 
get the kind of public support you need 
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in the cabinet in many instances for what 
vou are seeking for farmers, youve got to 
enlist the support of the broad group of con- 
sumers who eat the food. 

If you look as though youre an un- 
compromising champion who is going to 
fight to the last ditch for the farmers, and to 
hell with the consumers—because that was 
about Eugene Whelan’s posture a year or so 
ago. He in effect said to the consumers of 
the country: Look; your prices are going up 
and are going to go up even more, and you 
might as well learn to like it. 


Mr. Nixon: Too low now. 
Mr. MacDonald: Pardon? 
Mr. Nixon: Too low now. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay, okay. I’m willing 
to concede. But Eugene Whelan has learned. 
All I am saying is that I suggest to you 
that you should build some substance into 
the word “food” in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food. “Food” in that instance isn’t 
just maintaining adequate quality; “food” is 
becoming something of a champion, in co- 
operation with your colleague in the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations, of 
the consumer. The obvious areas of conflict 
can be reconciled. At least the public will be 
more aware of them. 

Which brings me to the role of the Food 
Council. For the life of me I can’t figure out 
whether we are spending usefully the money 
that goes to the Ontario Food Council. 

I get this endless stream of recipes. Far 
be it from me to say that recipes shouldn’t 
be going out, I suppose as an adjunct to 
your program to develop a loyalty for On- 
tario produce. It is trying to show people 
how they can use Ontario products in many 
other ways. This Food Basket is the phoniest 
waste of time I have ever heard of. Periodi- 
cally you have prices that are given out; you 
won't tell what stores you have surveyed, so 
that nobody knows. It’s a_hole-in-the-wall 
effort, serving no particular purpose at all. 
Potentially it could be very useful in in- 
forming the consumer of the gap between 
what the farmer gets and what he has to pay. 

But you stubbornly refuse to do anything 
about that. Let me take a specific, because 
I have just been talking in generalities: milk. 

I have had the privilege for the last three 
or four years in attending the annual meet- 
ing of the county milk committees up at 
Geneva Park, sponsored by the Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board. I have been fascinated in 
the preoccupation of the milk producers with 
the fact that every time their price goes up 
the consumption goes down. In the econo- 
mists’ terms, there is a “high elasticity.” If 


the prices go up the consumption goes down 
very, ve uickly. ; 
They nae very worried about it. They are 
spending $2.8 million of the producers’ money 
to promote their own product, just to hol 
their own. That is a bit unfair perhaps, for 
I think they have increased per capita con- 
sumption marginally, but very, very mar- 
ginally. My point is that each time the pri 
goes up, consumption drops.and the farmer 
has to take the rap. He has to spend some 
of his own money, through his milk market- 
ing board, to try to build it up again. 
We have had documentation that the retail 
price of milk is too high. We have docu- 
mentation from the Food Prices Review 
Board in Ottawa. I know it came from Bery. 
Plumptre’s outfit, and I would not blame you 
for being a little bit sceptical of it, but ] 
think it documented what everybody sus- 
pected to be the case. Because there was 
such an uproar, and concern, over this issue, 


































to review milk retail prices. They took 4 
unconscionable length of time to come 
any conclusion on it. But their conclusion 
was generally to confirm what the Food 
Prices Review Board said: “Yes, consumer 
prices were unnecessarily high.” 


Hon. W. Newman: Read the report. 
Mr. MacDonald: I have read the report. 
Hon. W. Newman: Read it again. 


Mr. MacDonald: And particularly in th 
Toronto area— 


Mr. Wildman: Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mr. MacDonald: —and Sault Ste. Marie, 


We all know that milk prices in 
province of Ontario are tied to a formula. 
This is not just a cost of production formula, 
but also an economic formula, which take 
into account not only the costs of the milk 


account consumer buying capacities anc 
things of that nature. So that it is a balanced 
formula taking many other factors int 
account. 

We have control over the price that the 
milk producer gets because of that formula. - 


meeting this year the formula now would 
justify an even higher price than the pro 
ducers are getting. But precisely because 
there is this resistance in the market, a 
every time the price goes up the consump 
tion tends to drop, they are not taking as 
much as the formula would justify them te 

ing now. 


I have never been able to figure out why’ 


= 








government sits and won't do anything 
about the proposition that you control the 
orice to the farmer, but beyond the farm 
gates there is an absolute reluctance to do 
nything about investigating or controlling 
the price at the processor level, the whole- 
saler level or at the retailer level. Despite 
“he fact that there has been documentation 

at the price is too high, you just stubbornly 
‘efuse to come to grips with it. 

Having refused to do anything about it in 
Ontario, we had this rather amusing charade 
i few weeks ago, where the AJB, that foreign 
xsody from up in Ottawa, intervened. The 
4IB looked at the profits of some of the 
nilk processors, It came to the conclusion 
that some of them were justified in increas- 
ng their prices, because their profits were 
‘olerable. But processors’ profits were too 
iigh, so the AIB refused to permit them to 
ncrease the price. Then what happened? I 
was going to use an offensive analogy, but 
ll discipline myself, I won't. 

As a group, even those who were per- 
itted to increase their price, got together 
ith those who had denied their price and 
hey came back to the milk board and from 
he milk board to the milk commission and 
tied to get them to roll it back to the 
‘armer—that is, when the farmers’ receipts 
we already behind the formula in terms of 
what they’re justified in getting. 

| Hon. W. Newman: We didn’t roll it back. 
_ Mr. MacDonald: You didn’t know about 
hat? 

_ Hon. W. Newman: We didn’t roll it back. 
_ Mr. MacDonald: I know you didn’t roll 
t back. All I am saying is that the milk 
drocessors were trying to roll it back, so 
denalizing the farmer because the AIB had 
moked out the fact that they were making 
nore money than they were entitled to. I’m 
isking you, where are you in the picture? 

_ Hon. W. Newman: The AIB decision was 
overruled just the other day. 

| Mr. MacDonald: What AIB decision was 
overruled? 

Hon. W. Newman: Where they allowed 
be to increase it and others not to in- 































rease it. It was appealed to the adjudicator, 
rx whoever it is. 


. Mr. Sweeney: Tansley. 
_ Hon. W. Newman: Pardon? 
Mr. Sweeney: Tansley. 


fe ae 


| Hon. W. Newman: Whoever it was, it was 
‘ppealed and it was reversed. The AIB 
uling was reversed. 


Mr. MacDonald: In what way? 
| 
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Hon. W. Newman: The dairies which were 
not allowed to increase their price were 
granted an increase. 


Mr. Nixon: So milk went up two cents 
last week. 


Mr. MacDonald: Milk went up at two of 
them. 


Hon. W. Newman: Some of them were 
told by the AIB that they couldn’t take it 
up. Others were told they could take it up. 
There was an appeal to whoever’s in charge 
at the AIB. 

Mr. MacDonald: Tansley, the administra- 
tor, 


Hon. W. Newman: They appealed to the 
administrator and he reversed the AIB ruling. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you support that ruling? 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know where I’ve 
been living. I missed that. Maybe it’s my 
fault I missed that. What I heard was that 
two of the dairies had increased their price 
just this week by a couple of cents and a 
couple of other dairies were withholding the 
decision until they heard what Beatrice Dairy 
down in Kingston got by way of a ruling 
from the AIB. 

However, let me get to the point I want 
to make, If I’m not up on some of these 
details or if there’s some some conflict, that 
isn’t the main thing. The main thing is this: 
If farmers are going to have their produc- 
tion costs scrutinized in the most ruthless 
kind of way, if they can get a higher price 
only when the formula justifies it, I have 
never been able to see the justification, which 
other provinces have got away from, of 
leaving complete freedom to raise prices as 
they see fit to the processor and to the whole- 
saler and to the retailer. 

What they invariably to is that when the 
producer gets an increase, they pass along 
the increased price they have to pay producer 
through the Milk Marketing Board, but then 
they'll piggyback an increase for themselves 
on it. Nobody knows whether that increase 
that they're piggybacking on what they have 
to pay for the added amount to the farmers 
is really justified. Nobody is willing to set 
up any machinery to force them to justify it. 
I suggest to you that is not a fair kind of 
proposition. 

I know for sure the farmers don’t think it 
is a fair proposition and the OMMB has 
many a time raised its voice on this par- 
ticular issue. 

I want to touch just briefly on farm in- 
comes. The economic information produced 
by your economics branch recently had a 
brief comment on farm income, which, I 
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think, sets the context in which we can take 
a look at this: “Expenditures have increased 
and will continue to increase 10 per cent 
this year and six per cent forecast for next 
year.” That's the expenditures for farmers 
for their production. 

“The net effect has been a decrease in 
realized net income, $863 million in 1975, 
$710 million in 1976, down 18 per cent to 
a 1977 forecast of $579 million, down 19 
per cent.” 

We've had some forecasts with regard to 
what is likely to happen in 1978 and it’s 
going to be down once again. 


[10:00] 


This brings us to the basic problem of 
farm income. You rather stubbornly refuse 
to bring in the kind of across-the-board farm 
income stabilization Act in the province of 
Ontario. We fought that battle and again 
I'm going to thrash that old straw. You re- 
fused to accede to what the major farm or- 
ganizations were after. If you were going to 
get from that great general public out there, 
the 95 per cent who are not farmers produc- 
ing the food, some deeper undersanding of 
the justification for farm prices—which I 
will concede to the hon. member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk have been too low and re- 
present a lower percentage of disposable 
income than in many other countries in the 
world—what we have got to do is to en- 
courage the development of formulae for 
pricing of as many products as possible. 
I have found, when I talk to non-farmers 
and explain to them, for example, the exist- 
ence, details and the operation of the formula 
by which milk pricing is geared, that they 
understand it. They recognize that if the 
farmer doesn’t get an adequate return he is 
not going to continue to produce milk and 
ultimately that they, the consumer, will suffer 
after that, 


What one has to do is to encourage and 
assist marketing boards in every conceivable 
way to develop pricing formulae that are 
defensible, We have gone through a lot of 
flak in the last year or two as to whether 
or not, for example, the egg price formula 
under the Canadian Egg Marketing Agency 
was not too rich. There were hearings on it 
and we had evidence both ways. I think 
there was a fair justification of it. My only 
wondering, out loud, was that I think the 
CEMA formula is geared almost exclusively 
to costs of production. I believe there is an 
advantage in the milk formula, which takes 
not only the cost of production but also 
takes available income to buy that produce 
and other factors throughout the whole of 


the economy: an economic formula rather 
than the cost of production formula. You 
can enlist the support of the public if they 
are told that the formula, that im effect 
decides what price the producer is going to 
get, takes into account not only his costs of 
production but the capacity of the con 
sumer to buy it, too. 

It is a broader formula. What is being 
done to promote that kind of-thing? I view 
it, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mimister, es the 
most effective PR means of winning support 
throughout the a of a eT I 
suppose it is not only a means, its an 
ancakel means, because if you explain 
a formula: “This is the reason why milk 
prices have to go up,” people understand t 
and think it is near I would appreciate 
your comments on t. 

Tas are some things I would like to 
say in backing up the hon. member for 
Huron-Middlesex on this whole issue a 
the preservation of agricultural lend, prime 
agricultural land. I am still persuaded that 
democratic policy that we have been advo- 
cating for the last few years is the right 
policy. I am encouraged to believe that that 
is the case by the ae is essentially 
the policy that the tario muncips 
ae has put forward. I admit it was 
with a degree of mixed views in their own 
ranks, so that it isn’t put forward with too 
much “vim and vigour.” 

However, it is also put forward by the 
Ontario Institute of Professional Agrologists 
aud it is put forward with a great deal of 
vigour as far as Aa are neti 
cently, for example, at a ting the 
Ontario Institute of Professional Agrologist: 
Jack MacPherson, who is, I think, the execu 
tive secretary of that organization, says there 
is no doubt that we will have a food ho 
ase if farm land saber ns to ee into 
other uses. And later, the news , carried 
in the Toronto Star on August 24, 1977, 
read: “Ontario's existing food-land gui de 
lines will not save farm acreage from bemg 
displaced by housing or industry bec ase 
they don’t have the force of law.” He saic 
“The guidelines also leave too much discre 
tion in the hands of municipalities 
other short-term priorities are hound x 
override our long-time need for food. | 

Then Anne Golden of the Bureau a 
Municipal Research, which sponsored that 
conference last year, the full proceedings 
of which have been published in the very 
useful book, “Food for Cities,” if I recall 
the title of it, said, “The provincial guide 
lines are mere gestures to the problem rathes 
than a method of preservation.” 
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This is notwithstanding your report that 
of the 99 replies you got, all but four of 
chem were favourable. Everybody is in 
favour of the principle, unless you get some 
vig developer. Everybody is in favour of 
he principle, but how are you going to 
nake that principle effective? How are you 
yoing to implement it? There is widespread 
rsonviction and belief that your approach, 
yp until now, hasn’t been effective enough. 

Let me make a comment or so on the 
a. episode because I think it is a classic 
ndication of the problems in our effort to 
some to grips with the preservation of agri- 
sultural land. Unless and until we have, 
rom the provincial government, some state- 
nent of overall provincial land use, we are 
vot going to have any guidelines that every- 
ody can discuss and of which everybody 
vill be aware. We need guidelines as to 
vhether or not it is even being considered 
yublicly and thrashed out that you should 
zobble up much more prime agriculture 
and around the borders of Barrie. 

I would agree with the comments of the 
ion. member for Middlesex that you'll have 
o forcefeed Barrie in the fashion no growth 
rea has been forcefed in the past. There are 
10 policies to indicate that is what the gov- 
mment is going to do in order to get to a 
opulation of 125,000 people in some year 
yeyond 2000. You could meet all the growth 
1eeds of Barrie without this massive force- 
eeding with the existing lands within the city 
f Barrie or with some marginal encroach- 
aent on prime agricultural Jand. I’m unhappy 
out that. I wonder how effective, for ex- 
ple. the letter you tabled from your food- 
and development branch, indicating their de- 
ire to protect some of these lands has been, 
vecause the Treasurer doesn’t pay any atten- 
ion to them. He has been on record many 
imes saying agricultural land will have to be 
acrificed for al] the rest of this development. 








_ Mr. Acting Chairman: Gentlemen, please, 
vould you extend the courtesy to the speaker. 
f you wish to hold a meeting would you hold 
t outside, please. 


Hon. W. Newman: Tm sorry, Mr. Chair- 
an. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Go ahead, please. 


Mr. MacDonald: Windsor hasn't even got 
the advantage of Mississauga. There is no 
‘ole in the doughnut, so there is no prime 
gricultural land down there to protect. 
Hon. W. Newman: We have lots of agri- 
| ) ltural land. 


| _ Mr. MacDonald: Only in the centre of the 
ity. However, forgive me. Mr. Chairman, 


i 
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you were on my side, and now I’ve mucked 
it up, 

Mr, Acting Chairman: I’m not on anybody’s 
s'de. Go ahead. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me come back to the 
problem in the Barrie situation. This may 
startle you when I say I think the Treasurer 
had every right to write to the Ontario 
Municipal Board and say, “This is provincial 
policy.” Some time soon we have got to get 
a clear recognition of the fact that the On, 
tario Municipal Board is a quasi-judicial body 
which is implementing policy laid down by 
the government, hopefully with the consul- 
tation and the involvement of the Ontario 
Legislature. It is not their job to make policy. 

A few years ago I had the privilege of be- 
ing on the select committee that reviewed the 
whole Ontario Municipal Board, under the 
charmanship of John MacBeth. We met with 
the chairman of the Manitoba Municipal 
Board, which is set up essentially on the same 
lines as our OMB. He made a statement I 
shall never forget. He said, “If I have a hear- 
ing and I’m not clear as to what government 
policy is, either in a statute or in a statement 
of government policy, from some one of the 
ministers, the Premier or some one of the 
ministers,” he said, “I immediately adjourn 
the hearing and I write to the minister and I 
say, ‘What’s your policy?’ When I know 
what his policy is then I, as chairman of the 
Municipal Board, will apply that policy to the 
given circumstances that are involved in that 
hearing, That’s the function of the Municipal 
Board.” 

The problem in this instance was that no- 
body was sure what the policy was. Here, 
Mr. Minister, is where you’ve got to sit down 
and talk turkey with Darcy McKeough and 
others in the cabinet. 

I know what Vern Spencer and others in 
the foodland development branch are pro- 
moting. Sure, it’s in support of the general 
motherhood obiectives of the guidelines, and 
youre seeking to implement it, but until you 
have a clear indication of what that policy 
means on the part of the government, the 
OMMB cannot do their job. They’re exceed- 
ing their jurisdiction. 

If Darcy McKeough and the rest of the 
cabinet are will'ng to accept it, including you, 
Mr. Minister of Agriculture and Food, if 
Darcy McKeough writes to the OMMB and 
says, “Look, it is government policy that 
were going to gobble up those 20,000 acres 
of agricultural land’— 

Hon. W. Newman: He wouldn't be writing 
to the OMMB; that’s the Ontario Marketing 
Board, You mean the OMB. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay, youre right. If 
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Darcy McKeough writes to the OMB and 
says: “It is government policy that were go- 
ing to gobble up that agricultural land be- 
cause I say were going to forcefeed Barrie 
ito 125,000 population in the next 25 or 30 
years,” they have to accept it. Theyre obli- 
gated to accept it. They have no right to 
make policy. They have no right to defy 
policy. 

The problem is that we should have solved 
the policy issue back here. You should have 
solved it in cabinet. You and all the others 
who wanted to protect agricultural land 
should have fought it out with Darcy Mc- 
Keough. It was you who should have been 
using the arguments that Jack Riddell was 
giving us this afternoon, and that many others 
have argued; that they don't need to gobble 
up 15,000 to 20,000 acres of agricultural land 
at this point to permit adequate growth for 
Barrie in the foreseeable future. 

In short, our problem is that there’s no 
policy. There’s no overall land-use policy 
and in this specific instance there is no 
declaration of it. So the problem rests back 
in the cabinet. It rests with the clarification 
of an overall provincial land-use policy, and 
then you might be able to apply your guide- 
lines. 

Otherwise, you're applying your guidelines 
in the dark and they're subject to the ad hoc 
pressures of every powerful developer who 
can get the ear of a cabinet minister and so 
on. And don’t look at me as though I was 
saying something that is heinous, that it 
doesn’t happen, because we know it does 
happen. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s your opinion. 

Mr. MacDonald: It’s not only my opinion, 
but it is the opinion that is spoken by every- 
body who gets into discussing land use—that 
it's subject to the pressures of the powerful, 
which violates the noble objectives that we 
' have set out there for ourselves. 

I am interested in getting this agricultural 
land protected. Let me just state one or 
two things: 

I think the OIE is correct, I think ROMA 
is correct; and since our policy was an 
enunciation of what they’re seeking—namely 
that you should pass a law to designate that 
class one and two, and perhaps class three, 
land has to be preserved for future food- 
land production. Then you should set up 
within that law the exemption procedures so 
that anybody who wants to use that precious 
food land will have to justify it. 
choked roar ye 
and not gobble ‘ th = -j vs se Lae 
ie se at prime agricultural 
: ? it happens to be something 


that is of such prime importance in the com- | 
munity that it justifies using the prime | 
agricultural land, fine. I don’t think anybody | 


is going to argue against it. 
If you need to build a new hospital to 


serve a community and it is going to require 


75 to 100 acres of prime agricultural land 


because you want to set your hospital down | 
in the most strategic and convenient place in _ 


the community, nobody is going to argue 
about using that, but at least you assessed it 
carefully. 


I suggest a law which says you designate | 
class one, two and three land with the | 


machinery for considering exemptions was the 


way to go at it. But you're not going to do | 
that. You won't do it. Okay, let’s live with | 
what we've got to live with, that is, God | 
help us, that you're empowered and you're | 


not going to do it. 
[10:15] 
Let me suggest an alternative. I was 


fascinated a week ago this past weekend to | 


attend a symposium at Massey College spon- | 
sored by the Ontario Conservation Council , 
discussing population policy for Ontario. In | 
connection with that they took a look at the | 














impact of energy and a look at the impact 
of land use, particularly prime agricultural | 
land use. 


On one of those panels was Steve Rodd | 
from OAC, whom you know and most of | 
us are aware of his work “in this field; and > 
Len Gertler. Len Gertler made a suggestion 
and suddenly, like Saul on the Road to 
Damascus, I thought the light was dawning. 
I thought I saw a way out of the impasse, 
a way to get you to do what I think has to 
be done when there is every evidence that 
you are not willing to do it. s 

He reminded us that in Denmark the law, 
within a broad framework of land use, in- 
dicates where development should take place, 
and it’s not on prime agricultural land, so 
that the overall broad pattern protects agri 
cultural land, but then the details of working 
it out are left to the municipality. That is 
what you insist upon. - 

I don’t really object to the municipality 
doing it, because, God help us, if Queen's 
Park tried to decide on what every acre 0 
land is going to be used for out in “Podunk- 
ville’. They don’t know anything about it 
and they are doing it from books and maps; 
many of which are inaccurate because our 
Canadian land inventory maps are, in many 
instances, not up to date, they need to be 
brought up to date. My 

However, what they do in Denmark 1 
they have a law which spells out the process 
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9y which you would achieve this; and the 
hing suddenly dawned upon me—do you 
mow what the process isP God help me it is 
he methodology out of the Huron county 
tudy; the Huron county study which was 
completed about two years ago at an ex- 
enditure of $120,000, I think $80,000 of 
vhich was put in by this government. Other 
han a benching by you and a passing 
ference to it in your paper last year about 
otecting agricultural lands, I have not seen 
my real evidence that you are doing what 
hat study said. 
_ They came up with the answers to what 
hould be done in Huron county, but more 
mportant they come up with a methodol- 
‘gy which could be applied more widely, 
a other counties all across the province. 
, 1.am informed it was that methodology 
hat was used, for the most part, down in 
Northumberland. Now that is good because 
vith all respect to my good friend from 
fi on-Middlesex (Mr. Riddell), Huron county 
5 not the toughest area to cope with for 
mcroachment on agricultural land. You have 
lot got the pressures you have around the 
Solden Horseshoe or down in Northumber- 
and. You have got a bit of pressure around 
soderich, but the rest of it is relatively with- 
‘ut pressure. | 
| Therefore Northumberland, where you have 
Il these growing pressures, was one interest- 
ag experiment with an application of the me- 
hodology all across the province of Ontario? 
Let me put it more specifically. I don’t 
now what proportion of southern Ontario— 
at's deal with southern Ontario where the 
eal problem is—is now covered by regional 
‘overnment, but I think I am correct in 
tating that the regional government Acts 
tipulate that every regional government with- 
a- five years must come up with an official 
Jan, and involved in that is the protection 
£ prime agricultural land... . 
_ Are you pressuring to see that is done? Are 
ou, through your. food and development 
ranch and through your pressure in cabinet, 
aaking certain they are moving quickly to 
nplement it for that rather sizeable chunk 
£ southern Ontario that is covered by re- 
ional government and, in which therefore, 
aere is this obligation under their statute? 
" Secondly, to the extent that regional gov- 
mments are not covering many of the rural 
ounties and they don’t have official plans, 
yhat are you doing to make certain that 
tethodology is being applied and perhaps 
iving a little bit of financing, giving some 
ort of help to make certain they are moving 
1 these rural agricultural counties. 
Let’s come back to the Huron county 


study. What the Huron county study didn’t 
say was we will protect all class one, two 
and three land, because that got into CLI 
details, and the CLI sometimes is out of 
date. 


What they said is this: You should block 
out priority areas. You will have an area in 
which you will say this is an agricultural 
priority area, which means it is going to be 
protected for agriculture and no development 
within that area will be permitted that is 
in conflict with agriculture. 

“Secondly, you can have a recreational area 
where the dominant thing will be recreation, 
but you may have some agriculture within 
that area. It may be there forever, or it 
may be there temporarily and will have to 
be phased out depending on the intensity 
of the recreational development. 

In some parts of southern Ontario you will 
have a third priority area, namely mineral 
and forestry. That won't be covering your 
neck of the woods, Jack, it will be in eastern 
Ontario where you've got forests and you’ve 
got the potential of mineral development. 

Finally, you have your urban priority area. 
If you follow the Danish approach, and I’m 
just suggesting this for your consideration, 
put the urban shadow in the urban area. 
In other words dealing with that belt around 
Goderich, the Huron study said it was really 
significantly compromised for agriculture, be- 
cause ultimately, as Goderich grows, it’s 
going to be increasingly urbanized. In that 
shadow you can carry on agriculture, giving 
farmers within it a 10, 15, 20 or 25-year 
leadtime as to- when certain sections of it 
are going to be phased out; but it is es- 
tablished as an urban priority area. 

Why can’t you: specify this methodology 
within an Act and say this is what is going 
to be followed. With the example of Huron 
county and with the application of the 
methodology in Northumberland so you have 
some sort of guidance, you then have some 
backing in law. Then it’s up to.each of the 
local municipalities, regional governments or 
counties, to get at the detail work. I agree 
they are the people who've got to do the 
detail work, subject ultimately to the super- 
vision of Queen’s Park and approval by 
Queen’s Park. 

Vll be very frank with you, Mr. Minister, 
I haven’t had time to think through the im- 
plications of all I’ve said. But I repeat, like 
Saul on the road to Damascus, after listen- 
ing to those people over at that symposium, 
I suddenly have a feeling here’s a way to 
go at it to which nobody could object. 
Here’s a way to give some backing, by force 
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of law, to achieve the objectives of your 
green paper and its particular proposals. 

Let’s have no illusions, it’s going to mean 
some other things. For example, the Minister 
of Housing and yourself joined forces in 
the 1975 election and told the regional gov- 
ernment in St. Catharines they had to pull 
back their boundaries because they were 
eating up too much prime agricultural land; 
indeed the primest of prime agricultural 
land, irreplaceable fruit lands. You said to 
them they should also begin to work now on 
redirection of growth onto the less valuable 
lands in the southern part of the Niagara 
peninsula. 

That can be done everywhere, but it can 
be done only if at the government level, you 
don’t just pass the buck to the municipali- 
ties, but sit down and work out a policy 
involving financing for the servicing of that 
land, so when the developer comes to some- 
body in the citv of St. Catharines and says 
I want to develop something on that fruit 
land, you say nix, that fruit land is going to 
be protected because it can’t be replaced, 
if you want to develop something here’s a 
lot of land and it’s serviced and it’s ready. 

I remember a year or so ago I went to a 
meeting of, I think they called it the Cen- 
tral Ontario Group of Agrologists, and the 
planner from North York was there. He was 
making this point very vividly. He said if 
you want to reduce the pressures from 
people who are trying to eat up more and 
more of our prime agricultural land, it’s 
really very simple. You have alternative sites 
for development already serviced, and when 
somebody comes and tries to get the agri- 
cultural land you say, “No, it’s going to be 
protected; the law of the land dictates it 
should be protected; there’s where you can 
develop, over on that other land: it’s lower 
class and we're not going to destroy a basic, 
precious asset; it’s serviced and it’s ready 
to go.” 

There’s no argument with him, he goes. 
He’s not going to buck and try to pressure 
the municipal council; and maybe finance 
the election of the next municipal council to 
get more friendly types in and all the pro- 
cesses that go on. He will go and build be- 
cause he wants to build and make money. 
He'll do it on the land designated for that 
purpose. 

I know you're waiting until December 31 
to get all the responses to your food land 
survey, but I suggest, Mr. Minister, that the 
kind of thing that Gertler and Rodd were 
talking about is the kind of thing that 
George McCague had in this bill, and 


George McCague is in your cabinet. § 
perhaps if you and George McCague g 
together you might be able to balance Dare 
in his fiendish desire to have developmer 
and to hell with the prime agricultural lan 
in the process. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I just want briefly: 
I think I can do it in three minutes—to as 
one final thing. I want the minister’s re 
sponse, if he can give it to me—if he can’ 
perhaps he can give it to me when we g 
to the estimates later—I was fascinated b 
this volume which has just come out, i 
September, 1977, Relative Rates of Resourc 
Returns on Ontario Commercial Farms fror 
1971 to 1974, A Comparison with Non-Fan 
Businesses, by Jack A. Gellner and Georg 
L. Brinkman. Within the two minutes I hav 
before our time of adjournment, what i 
effect they have come up with is a compari 
son of commercial farms in Ontario, Ther 
are a lot of things in this studv that I thin 
are open to criticism, and later I think w 
can discuss them in the estimates. 

In comparison with other small businesse: 
they come up with the conclusion that fo 
the big commercial farms, are better oj 
than the small businesses. That wouldn't b 
saying much, because if there is one dis 
advantaged, down-trodden, poverty-stricke: 
group in our economy other than farmer 
it is small businessmen. It is interesting tha 
they chose to make that comparison. 

The big commercial farmers are better of 
The middle bracket of commercial farmer 
are almost equal. The smaller commercia 
farmers are at a level of 73 per cent of wha 
the small businessman is making. 

They go into a lot of calculations and in 
clude in this capital gains the farmer makes 
This strikes me as a very phoney proposi 
tion, to include capital gains on the farmers 
gross income. You can’t eat a capital gair 
The only way you can eat a capital gain 1 
to sell your farm, and then you're no longe 
a farmer. However, that is in there. 

The point they make is that this has ver 
serious implications for agricultural polic 
and how you zero in to help the groups 0 
farmers who are most disadvantaged. 

I don’t know whether you are familia 
with this and can react to it. You certainl 
can’t now .if we are going to adjourn, bu 
I wonder if you can get some sort of a reac 
tion before we get to the appropriate sectiol 
in our estimates later, if not in your responsi 
to me when we resume on Wednesday. 
would like to have said much more on thi 
and Tl do it later, but I can’t do it now. 
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Mr. Acting Chairman: Are you finished, 
Mr. MacDonald? 


My. MacDonald: I am. Mr. Acting Chairman: That’s what I under- 
- Hon. W. Newman: Can I ask, Mr. Chair- stand, 
man before we adjourn, are we sitting Wed- The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
CONTENTS 
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| to adjourn, Mr. Riddell, agreed to 


nesday morning, Thursday morning and Fri- 
day morning? Is that correct? 
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The committee met at 10:12 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


| Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
deal a bit more substantively with the last 
point that I was on when 10:30 crowded in 
,on us, because I think it’s potentially an im- 
portant issue. It’s in the context of what I 
was trying to do in my lead-off remarks, 
and that is to sort of get at basic policy of 
the ministry for a review of it. 

There’s one other issue I’d like to come 
back to briefly before I hand the shotgun 
over to the minister. At the adjournment hour, 
I was referring to this new publication put 
out by the school of agricultural economics 
and extension education at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph. It’s entitled 
“Relative Rates of Resources Returns on On- 
tario Commercial Farms from 1971 to 1974— 
A Comparison with Non-Farm Businesses” 
sy Jack A. Gellner and Gecrge L. Brinkman. 
_ As we all know, there’s been considerable 
liscussion for years—it’s constantly recurring 
-about the relatively poor returns in agri- 
vulture as compared with a comparable in- 
vestment in other businesses, Therefore, I 
nust say I was personally very interested 
n hearing that this kind of study had been 
nade. I must say I’m a little concerned about 
he premises upon which they based it, and 

think maybe a remark or two should be 

nade here. 
To compare agriculture, when you want to 
Ome to a conclusion as tc whether or not 
chey’re getting fair returns, with that sector 
f the economy where I think it is generally 
onceded you also have the lowest possible 
eturns—namely, smal] businessmen who have 
ot their backs to the wall increasingly with 
he development of large supermarkets and 
hings of that nature—is a little questionable. 
_ However, it’s fair enough. Small business- 
len are important. In the Legislature we’re 
oncerned about developing that sector of 
ae economy. But I think we should bear in 
rind the fact that it’s almost comparing 
loverty with poverty when you use that as 
our yardstick. 
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Secondly, there’s a procedure in this that 
I must say I find very bizarre. They insist 
on including capital gains on the value of 
the land in farm income, and then using 
that total of his gross income, including his 
capital gains, as a comparison with the small 
businessman, I suppose in one sense that’s 
true but it’s in keeping with the tradition 
that a farmer lives poor and dies rich be- 
cause, while his farm may be appreciating 
in value, until he sells it he hasn’t got 
anything. You can’t live on the capital gains 
of a farmer unless you sell the farm, and 
when you sell the farm, you're no longer a 
farmer—or at least you yourself are no longer 
a farmer. 


Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t hear that last 
remark. 


Mr. MacDonald: No, it wasn’t you. 


Hon. W. Newman: I thought you said I 
was no longer a farmer. 


Mr. MacDonald: It was “you” in the 
broad sense. You’re horribly defensive this 
morning. 


Hon. W. Newman: Sorry, I didn’t hear what 
you said, 

Mr. MacDonald: I see we're in for a lot 
of trouble. I was using “vou” in the broad 
sense of the farmer; if he sells, he’s no longer 
a farmer. 


Hon. W. Newman: I just want to make 
sure the record is straight. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just briefly, to state the 
case they made, they divided farmers into 
three categories of commercial farms. In- 
cidentally, they start commercial farms at a 
gross income of $15,000, That’s an awfully 
small commercial farm with a gross income 
of $15,000. Their lowest category is $15,000 
to $25,000, their middle-bracket category is 
$25,000 to $50,000 and their large commer- 
cial farms are over $50,000. I would think 
any dairy farm of any size is going to have 
over $50,000 gross income. 

[10:15] 

The results they came up with were in- 
teresting enough. Overall, farm incomes are 
96 per cent of small business incomes—fairly 
close to being comparable, but 1a little below. 
But, if you break it down and get into the 
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larger commercial farms—over $50,000 gross 
_their returns are 1.19 per cent. In other 
words, on the larger commercial farm, they 
are ia fifth larger than they are in the small 
business world. In the middle bracket, it’s 
almost dead on—the same returns. If you 
get into the smaller commercial farms— 
$15,000 to $25,000—the returns are 73 per 
cent, But, included in those figures are cap- 
ital gains, and capital gains represent 35 
per cent of a farmer's returns, so they cal- 
culate it. 

They then draw some conclusions. The 
point I wanted to draw to your attention, 
Mr. Minister, is that if their case is valid, 
their following ‘argument is valid: 

“The study results also have implications 
for agricultural programs and policies. First, 
given that the returns ratios are quite close 
to one per cent during the sample period, 
agricultural programs should not focus on 
additional bolstering of general agricultural 
returns through increased subsidization of 
the industry.” 

Their argument is that if you increase the 
subsidization of the industry, it’s the big 
commercial farms that walk off with an even 
bigger profit and even bigger returns because 
theyre marketing more, while the smaller 
farms, which need the help, are getting less 
and, therefore, subsidization is less helpful: 
so your assistance should be focused in term's 
of those whose need is greatest, namely the 
smaller farmers. 

The study states: “Rather, a variety of 
procrams may be needed to deal with the 
problems of different goups of farmers, in- 
cluding special assistance for small farmers 
and management training for less efficient 
operators.” 

I would assume that one of your argu- 
ments will be that you’re now doing that, to 
some extent, through your extension program 
and all the efforts to increase efficiency in 
management and things of that nature. ~ 

Finally, they argue: “Since capital gains 
represent an important component of farm 
returms, programs such as refinancing may 
be warranted to help farmers utilize their 
higher assets values for current production 
and consumption.” It may be that if you're 
not familiar or if your branch hasn’t had 
time to examine all this—although I suspect 
they’ve been aware of this study in the mill 
—you won't feel you’re in a position to re- 
spond today. But, assuming this study is 
valid, I think there are a lot of policy im- 
plications in it. I’m really asking what you 
deem those policy implications to be. I ‘sup- 
pose there are really two questions: Do you 
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the policy implications? i 

I mention this for another reason, M: 
Minister. I never forgot—because it struc 
me as being outside of the conventional wis 
dom and chatter in the agricultural estak 
lishment—a comment of Dean Richards whe 
he did a study of the whole fe ad com 


agree the study is valid, and if so, what 7 











































the ministry back in 1973. He had a com 
ment which pointed to the fact that a greg 
proportion of your farmers are part-tim. 
farmers. I’ve heard the figure, by way ¢ 
illustration, and I don’t know how accurat 
it is, that far more than half of the farmer 
who are part-time farmers are only produc 
ing 20 per cent of the produce. The ful 
time farmers are producing 80 per cent ¢ 
the produce. a 

I suppose there’s some justification in you, 
policy of being focused at the group prc: 
ducing most of the produce. But he cam) 
up with the opposite conclusion. He said = 
was not right that a shaping of policy at th 
ministry level should ignore those peopl. 
Specifically. he said: “A trend where som 
farmers are not attaining sufficient in om: 
to adequately meet their needs will probabl 
continue to increase.” In other words, mor 
and more farmers will be part-time. Theyv, 
got to seek alternative income elsewhere. | 

Continuing the quote from Dean Richard 
report, on pace 18 he said: “This is perhap 
the biggest challenge facing the ministry 1 
rural Ontario over the next decade. The de 
velopment and updating of government p0) 
icies will be reauired to effectively deal wit 
the marginal farm operator and low-incom) 
rural dweller.” aa} 

Dean Richards made that point in 197" 
and by implication Gellner and Brinkma 
are saying the same thing: Policy should b 
shaped to meet the needs of the farmel 
who really have a need. Don’t listen so muc) 
to the big boys who are corporate farme) 
of one kind or another, who have enoug) 
control over the market. They are reall) 
getting an adequate income. aa | 

As the study indicates, relatively speakin), 
they are distinctly better off in any com| 
parison with the small business world. 1 
like your response because I hope you W) 
agree it has implications. a: 

Let me just go back a little. The othe) 
evening, when I was talking about mi) 
prices and what this government is n 
doing to control milk prices beyond th 
farm gate, I referred to the studies of #. 
Food Prices Review Board indicating thy 
milk in Ontario generally, and particular) 
in Toronto, is up to two cents a quart 10 i 
costly than it needs to be. I said the sam 
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md of conclusion had come from the Milk 
ommission after it had done its long study 
ver a period of almost two years—an un- 
mnscionable length of time. They came up 
ith a report, and the minister denied what 
‘was saying was correct. 

‘I went back to the record and I can see 
ow the minister denied it, because I think 
ven the minister has been a bit brainwashed 
| this whole process. I happen to have 
sre the press release put out on the basis 
' the report that finally came from the 
tk Commission. Just let me read it to you. 
“Agriculture and Food Minister William 
. Newman released today the report of an 
quiry into fluid milk prices. The Milk 
ommission of Ontario, which carried out the 
quiry, has concluded that the profits realized 
r fluid milk processers in the province 
hring the period 1971 to 1975 were not 
ireasonably high. Also it concluded that 
ofits were not excessive and the public did 
yt suffer as a consequence. 

‘The commission, in its 183-page report, 
jected price controls as a method of regu- 
ting wholesale and retail prices of milk. 
ie report recommends, however, careful 
jonitoring of the milk industry’—and so 
and on it goes. 

One would wonder if the comments were 
the same report. Let me show you the 
pronto Star. Same report! They weren’t 
lainwashed. The report is, “Milk Drinkers 
Vercharged by $19 Million”. In case you 
fink that was one paper going off the deep 
ed, here is the Globe and Mail: “Retailers 
verprice Milk by $15.5 Million in Two 
lars’. They got the real quotes out of the 
dorts, not the ones missed and not included 
i your press release at all. They got the 
ril quotes. 

‘Let me give you the first paragraph in the 
uw story: “Ontario consumers paid between 
{9 million and $38 million too much for 
Tk between 1974 and 1975, according to 
> study.” The $19 million and the $38 
‘lion relates to one cent a quart or two 
cats a quart. That is the span. The dif- 
‘ent figure the Globe came up with was 
$5.5 million in the two-year period. 

The report by the Ontario Milk Commis- 
sn said, “Retail markups were unrealistically 
sh’. That was in the report. There was 
‘mention of it at all in your press release. 
rgive me for putting it in personal terms 
t if this was produced by Don Beeney, he 
‘tainly was seriously encroaching upon 
» standards of the Canadian Press, on 
Nich he was raised, in terms of balanced 
fyorting. The report says prices to the con- 
er were unrealistically high. You ignored 





























it totally in your press release. What was 
the purpose of the study? Let me proceed 
in the Star: 

“The report by the Ontario Milk Commis- 
sion said retail markups were unrealistically 
high during 1974 and 1975”, and then they 
quote: “They found no evidence to indicate 
that the profits they’—the milk producers, dis- 
tributors and retailers—“realized were ex- 
cessive.” Here is a mass of double talk. 
“The commission reported that retailers 
would still have realized”—this is the com- 
mission not mentioned in your release— 
“adequate markups in fluid milk if they had 
lowered prices by a cent or two per quart.” 
That was the conclusion of the commission. 
It was the purpose of the commission to 
find out whether the prices to the retailers 
were too high. Now what are you going to 
do about it? 

Our ‘problem here, Mr. Minister—and I say 
it in the presence of the chairman of the 
Milk Commission—is the same problem with 
your Food Council. You have a group that is 
representative of the whole industry—I sup- 
pose that’s fine—but that group is incapable 
of really representing the interests of the 
farmers per se without so compromising their 
conclusions that you come up with something 
that is bland and meaningless or incapable 
of representing the interests of the consumer 
per se. 

If there have to be compromises between 
the producers, the consumers and the proces- 
sors midway along the stream, you at the 
ministerial level in the government are the 
people who should sort out the compromises 
btween groups within society, and not the 
agency that is advising you. 

Maybe I can make my point by way of an 
analogy. I remember years ago hearing a 
speech by Wilf Eggleston, whom some of 
you may recall—a distinguished Canadian 
journalist who was appointed chief censor 
in Canada during the war. He was speaking 
to the Canadian Authors Association, the peo- 
ple who produced things. He had a wonderful 
little equation: “One author plus one censor 
equals nothing.” You can produce all you 
want but if you have got a censor, you can- 
cel it out. 

What I am suggesting is that if you have 
a Milk Commission which is asked to take a 
look at retail prices, and the Milk Commis- 
sion sits there and anguishes for 18 months 
because on that commission you have the 
processers and other people who are more 
spokesmen for the processers than they are 
spokesmen for the consumers or the farmers, 
you are going to come up with something 
that adds up to nothing. Certainly you'll get 
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nothing in terms of the initial objective to 
find out whether consumers were paying too 
much. 

Your problem here, as is conceded in the 
Milk Commission report, is that the processers 
allegedly weren’t making too much profit. 
The AIB came to a different conclusion, that 
some of them were making too much profit 
but that they weren’t making too much profit. 
Even the Milk Commission said that the re- 
tailers and wholesalers were making too much 
profit on milk; they were using their excess 
profits on milk to bolster their losses else- 
where throughout their wholesale procedure. 

I come back to the point that really pro- 
voked me into raising the whole thing. If 
you listen to your milk producers, they recog- 
nize and face the fact that if your prices are 
too high, it cuts consumption and therefore 
undermines the whole credibility and viability 
of the industry to some extent. They are 
spending $2.8 million a year in promotion 
of their own product so they can maintain 
their share of the market. Excess prices at 
the retail level hits at consumption, results 
in milk surpluses and so on. 

I come back to my basic contention, despite 
what the Milk Commission would say. I am 
not suprised that the Milk Commission, which 
is dominated by two groups who are not 
interested in controlling prices, will come up 
with the conclusion that you shouldn’t have 
any price control. But ask the Milk Market- 
ing Board, and it will say that if you are 
going to have a measure of control over price 
to the producer, then it is legitimate that 
you control the price, as is done in most 
other provinces across this country, right 
through to the retail level too. At least ex- 
amine it and not just monitor it. 

As the Milk Commission said in its report: 
“When monitoring, it means nothing.” God, 
if it took them 18 months to do a study of 
a relatively simple little thing, monitoring of 
it is a process that will go on from now until 
doomsday with periodic reports and no results 
flowing from it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to start back at the beginning of Mr. 
MacDonald’s remarks and make a few com- 
ments about some of the things he brought 
up as he went along. 


[10:30] 


One of the first things you talked about— 
and I think it’s very important—was loyalty 
in terms of buying Ontario produce and the 
promotional program. I think I covered this 
when I answered the Liberal critics, but you 
said—and again this is very important—who 
is running the province, Darcy McKeough 
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or myself? You got into the situation about. 
freer trade, saying he advocated freer trade 
which was contrary to what I had been 
saying. 

I would like to clear the record on that 
point, because I think it is very important 
I have had many meetings with Mr. Me- 
Keough on this and I would like to quote 
directly from a speech he made this year: 

“One of our most important ongoing tasks, 
then, is continuing to pressure the federal 
government to revise our antiquated system 
of specific agricultural tariffs to an ad valorem 
system more in line with competing nations. 
We have made a strong presentation to 
Ottawa regarding the current round of GATT 
negotiations, encouraging them to make an 
aggressive case for our producers in terms 0 
equivalent protection and pure unilateral 
concessions to our trading partners.” Thats 
directly from his speech. 

He was really talking about having, in the 
agricultural industry, some sort of reciprocit 
as well as seasonal protection, and he has 
gone on record as saying that and supporting 
the program. The tariff committee report o1 
fresh produce—I think it is number 152— 
recommends certain tariff structural changes 
which have been endorsed by this govern- 
ment. We have sent a letter to Ottawa. 1 
sent a letter on behalf of the governmen 
endorsing 152 as far as agricultural produ 
are concerned. 

When we talk about freer trade, I think 
is very important to consider, for instance, 
that the European Economic Community hai 
perhaps the strongest barriers in the work 
as far as protecting their farmers from im 
ports is concerned. We often think of the 
United States as a great free trader. But what 
did they do about sugar just the other day? 
The President of the United States moved on 
that. They are the greatest protectionists 1 
the world as far as protecting their agricul 
ture producers is concerned. Japan, and het 
major trading partner, also has barriers it cai 
put up. 

When we are talking about freer trade, 
mean freer access for our commodities in 
Ontario and Canada to those countries. 
Actually, you could be shipping a boatload 
of commodities, whatever they may be, t 
England and a tariff barrier could be put uf 
by the European Economic Community be 
fore that boatload even arrived there. 

It’s important that you understand Mfr. 
McKeough’s point of view, which you dwel 
on at great length. I want to point out to yot 
that he supports, and the government sup- 
ports, exactly what we are doing in the taril 
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eld. I have the endorsement of the govern- 
ent for everything we are doing. 


Mr. McKessock: To whom was Mr. Mc- 
Keough making that speech? 


Hon. W. Newman: To the Community 
lanning Association of Canada. 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t want to get into 
sxtended debate here. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I continue, Mr. 
Shairman? I listened very quietly and atten- 
ively to the other ones. I don’t mind com- 
ents but— 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: All I want to say is, sure, 
Mr. McKeough may have said that in one 
peech, but does the general public think 
at’s what he’s saying? The general public 
hinks he is pressing for freer trade. 


Hon. W. Newman: He said that, but you 
vill notice in a speech he made the next 
veek—it was quoted in the paper, although 
don’t have it here with me—he indicated 
here are certain areas where there will have 
be some tariff changes. He indicated we 
re going to need seasonal tariffs in agri- 
lultural commodities. Certainly he is not 
dvocating freer trade except for us, and I 
m talking about Canada, which directly 
‘fects the province of Ontario. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: What are you saying? You 
vant freer trade for our products to go there 


ut you don’t want freer trade for their 
roducts to come here? Free trade is a two- 





Hon. W. Newman: No, no, will you let me 
nish? 

Mr. MacDonald: You are going to get 
urself hung up. 


_Hon. W. Newman: The way it is now, it’s 
ot a two-way street. That’s the problem, 
Vhat he is saying is we should have freer 
ccess to those markets which we are denied 
\day; that’s very clear. If you were to ask 
im some questions in the House, I am sure 
e would verify that. 

_As you know, I had a meeting in Ottawa— 
ith the blessing of Claude Bennett and 
r. McKeough—with the appropriate min- 
ters in Ottawa to discuss the whole matter 
ad to make a presentation. We had the pre- 
dent of the Federation of Agriculture and 
thers there to make our presentation on this. 
went down with the full blessing of the 
vernment of the province of Ontario when 
made that presentation on GATT. I want to 
ear the air on that. You were talking about 
erseas promotion and what we are doing 
out it. 
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Mr. MacDonald: No, what’s Mr. McKeough 
doing about it? 

Hon. W. Newman: What’s the Treasurer 
doing about it? As you know, I went to 
Japan and I came up earlier with the Premier. 
As I said, he was at all the meetings and we 
talked, I think I answered this question for 
the Liberal critic. 

We have a great potential for pork exports 
in Japan and probably for some tobacco, We 
had an_ in-store promotion when we were 
there. That same person had 72 chain stores 
and will be in Canada buying more com- 
modities very shortly. It was a very successful 
promotion. He intends to put them in all 72 
stores. These are all Ontario products. We 
have a potential increase in our edible soya 
bean market of about 1,000 per cent. We 
have a possibility of supplying the wine in- 
dustry in Japan with sparkling wine or, in the 
words I used the other day, fun wine. There’s 
a place for it there. 

Also, we have a great market in Japan 
and in other parts of the world for breeding 
stock, Holsteins and beef cattle. 

Mr. MacDonald: I agree with you on all 
that. But, with respect, you’re not answering 
my question. My question was, do you agree 
with the Treasurer when he says that all of 
this external promotion should be wiped out 
and the provincial government shouldn't be 
involved, ‘in it? 

Hon. W. Newman: I would say that if the 
federal government was fulfilling its responsi- 
bility instead of just worrying about selling 
Canadian wheat, I would be glad to get out 
of it; but it’s not. 

Mr. MacDonald: Does the Treasurer think 
the federal government is fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities?P 

Hon, W. Newman: No. 

Mr. MacDonald: Then why is he saying it 
should be wiped out at the provincial level? 

Hon. W. Newman: I agree. If they were 
fulfilling their obligation in Ottawa, I'd be 
quite happy to say: “Look, why aren’t you 
over there trying to sell our commodities?” 
I don’t want to throw any aspersions on any 
of the federal officials who were there or 
anything else, but their knowledge of agri- 
cultural products is somewhat limited at times. 
If somebody is not going to sell our products, 
we have to go out and sell them. All the 
other provinces are doing it because there 
is not being adequate work done at the 
federal level. 

Mr. MacDonald: I agree with you, but I 
wonder why the Treasurer is saying we 
should wipe it out and that that’s how we 
can save money. 
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Hon. W. Newman: I would be prepared to 
do that if Ottawa would fulfil its obligation. 
You think I have a great job, but I'll tell 
you I would never go on another trip like 
that as long as I live because we had so 
many meetings. 

Mr. Wildman: Even to Tahiti? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you want me to tell 
you about Tahiti? We crossed the inter- 
national date-line and we had a day and a 
half off in the whole trip. That’s where we 
picked up Tahiti. 

Mr. Wildman: I wasn’t begrudging you 
that. I was just wondering if you didn’t like 
that part of the trip either. 

Mr. MacDonald: Besides, if you find it too 
onerous, I’m sure the opposition critics will 
go in your stead next time. 


Mr. Riddell: We must not forget that there 
are 10 provinces under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government and there’s one province 
under your jurisdiction. 

Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Riddell: Why should you feel you 
should be placing the entire onus on the 
federal government to sell Ontario’s prod- 
ucts when, my God, they’ve got to sell prod- 
ucts from all the provinces in Canada? You’ve 
got a responsibility. 

Hon. W. Newman: I said if they were 
doing an efficient job, there wouldn’t be 
nearly the need for provinces to get into this 
situation in selling their products. 


Mr. MacDonald: Fair enough. All I was 
saying was that the Treasurer has said we 
should wipe this out. On the basis of the 
past experience and likely future experience, 
you still feel that the province should be in 
the field. What is he shouting restraint on 
this issue for? 


Hon. W. Newman: He certainly hasn’t 
restrained me from going abroad to try to 
sell our agricultural products. Maybe we 
shouldn’t have sold as many beans. 


Mr. Riddell: And you should continue to 
do so. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. I certainly 
would like to tell you that when we go on 
another one, whenever that may be, depend- 
ing on the hours you want to sit in the House 
—according to you, we may never get a 
chance—I would be glad to have somebody 
go along with me. I have nothing against 
someone else taking in one of our grinding 
situations. I'd be glad to take someone along. 


Mr. MacDonald: Maybe the Treasurer was 


just grandstanding before the budget in the 
last election when he made that statement. 
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Mr. Hennessy: You never grandstand. 

Hon. W. Newman: You mentioned the On 
tario Food Council and the food basket. Ar 
you suggesting that we list the stores from) 
which we buy the commodities and lay it 
all out so that everybody knows what store 
we buy from? 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. 

Hon. W. Newman: If you want to ana | 
it, have you ever looked at it from the point 
of view, if the stores knew what we wen 
buying from a particular store, of what wou 
happen to that commodity the next time ¥ 
go around to that store and buy that sam 
commodity? 

Mr. MacDonald: Sure. It would be dow 
in price. 

Hon. W. Newman. Thai's right. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s the object of thi 
whole exercise. 

Hon. W. Newman: Then you don’t have 
true reading at all and that’s why we do 
do that. 

I’m jumping around here because I'm ha 
ing a little trouble. You were talking abou 
the Ontario Food Council and the involve 
ment of the producers and the consumens” 
One of the things you forget is that if 
don’t have these programs in this ministr 
in the long run we stand to lose a oo 
modity—and I would use sugar beets, whi 
happened a number of years ago, as an @ 
ample. We're completely at the mercy 
offshore people. I think its very importa 
in the long run, too, that the consumers pr 
tect themselves in the future by buying Om 
tario commodities now. 

Mr. MacDonald: I agree. But your fp 
decessor didn’t agree and let the sugar 
dustry go down the drain. 

Hon. W. Newman: No, that’s not qu 
true. I’m going to defend my predecessor 
that one because he was for saving the sug 
beet industry. There was no nationa] poli 
set up on the sugar beet industry and that 
why it was lost. 

Mr. MacDonald: Oh, those bad Liberals 
Ottawa. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure who w 
in Ottawa at that point in time. I can't 
member the exact date that it happened. 


Mr. MacDonald: It was the mid-19605 


Hon. W. Newman: You were talking ab 
formula pricing for milk and about the } 
Commission. I think you brought it up agai 
this morning. You also referred to the ne 
release I put out, and I must say that ib 
a fair amount of input in that news relea 


| 


























I don't back away from it. Every news re- 
lease goes out of my office, unless it’s a 
‘recipe or something. 

Mr. MacDonald: Do you think it repre- 
sented the report? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you look at page 
XXVI of the report, the principal recom- 
mendations of the Milk Commission are there 
for you to see. There are four of them. The 
ajor one is number one. I could read it 
again. I think you touched on it this morning. 
_ “Do we believe that a general marketing 
system for fluid milk is relatively efficient, 
progressive, flexible and equitable? Based on 
this inquiry, the Ontario fluid milk industry 
feel that the imposition of wholesale and/or 
etail price controls on fluid milk is not justi- 
fied at this time. We believe that most On- 
tario fluid milk consumers have considerable 
choice with respect to the type of milk they 
purchase and the supplier from whom they 
purchase it.” 

There is the odd case where there is a bit 
of a problem in the province but that’s an 
interjection of mine. 

“Providing they make their choices wisely, 
consumers should be able to obtain milk at 
reasonable prices, whether it be homo, two 
per cent or skim. However, from time to 
ime, in certain markets there may be a lack 
of effective competition, which results in con- 
umer prices being higher than necessary.” 

_ That’s the principal recommendation of the 

Ontario Milk Commission. 


Mr. MacDonald: That may be the prin- 
ipal recommendation, Mr. Minister, but the 
orincipal conclusion was that at the retail 
evel the prices were “unrealistically high 
ind would still have realized adequate mark- 
aps in fluid milk if they lowered their prices 
py one cent or two cents a quart.” 
| Hon. W. Newman: This is where you and 
{ probably would disagree philosophically. 
bon would control the price of everything, 
and I would not control the price of every- 
‘hing. 
| Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, don’t mis- 
‘epresent my position. 


| Mr. McNeil: Nationalize the cows. 


Mr. MacDonald: I said your account of 
he Milk Commission study was not a bal- 
mced account, because the Milk Commission 
aid that at the retail level the prices were 
‘unrealistically high.” That was the whole 
yurpose of the exercise—to find out if they 
ere unnecessarily high and do something 
bout it. 

_ All you are saying is that you ignore their 
onclusion that they were unrealistically high 
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and you are going to do nothing, because 
that involves— 

Hon. W. Newman: You can talk about 
so many hundreds of millions of gallons of 
milk that are sold here and use the figure of 
one cent a quart to come up with some 
figures, but there is no indication in the 
process that they're making too much profit. 
This is where you and I would part com- 
pany as far as philosophy is concerned. You 
would want to control the price of milk at 
the store level; that’s what you are saying, 
right? 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. May I just go 
ahead? If you want to interject along the 
way, I don’t mind a bit. 

You were also talking about farm incomes. 
I will touch on that a litile later when we 
get to this report which, by the way, we 
just received in my office. I guess you have 
an inside “brown envelope” track, because 
it only came into my office yesterday, No- 
vember 15. I’m glad you have such good 
connections on that matter, 


Mr. MacDonald: It came out two months 
ago. I thought you had good connections 
with the OAC, if they’re clogged to the point 
that it takes two months for something to 
get there— 


Hon. W. Newman: It was done by a 
graduate student for his thesis. He received 
funds from Agriculture Canada to do a thesis. 
I decided to bring that up in passing. We 
just received it officially yesterday, Novem- 
ber 15. My copy is already stamped. 

I just wanted to let you know that. Ill 
comment on it later. 

[11:45] 

You talked about farm incomes being 
down and expenditures being up. You are 
quite right and I couldn't agree with you 
more. And I am concerned about it, as is 
shown by our overseas promotion, our local 
promotion, our stabilization program and our 
cow-calf program. What Id like to point 
out to you here is that there are some things 
happening in Ontario and in Canada. We 
have a stabilization bill. We have the cow- 
calf program, which will eventually come 
under the stabilization bill. We have a 
federal stabilization bill, which has certain 
named commodities and certain commodities 
that are not named but come under it from 
time to time. Manitoba has a program, as do 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Quebec. 

Yll tell you what we're really trying for. 
At the last federal-provincial conference we 
in this ministry, on behalf of this govern- 
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ment, presented a paper suggesting harmoni- 
zation and stabilization across Canada. It 
should be on a national basis and we are 
prepared to participate. We think the farmers 
should participate and the feds should par- 
ticipate. 

As a result of that paper, a special com- 
mittee has been set up by the federal deputy 
minister, Gaetan Lussier, in Ottawa, to try 
to work out some harmonization. They've 
had how many meetings? I think you're on 
that committee, Mr. Bennett, are you not? 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: We've had our first or- 
iginal meeting; the second one is next week. 

Hon. W. Newman: The second one is next 
week. This committee is working to try to 
get the provinces to pull together on a truly 
national stabilization program, which I think 
is where it belongs, because all we are going 
to do down the road is balkanize one prov- 
ince against the other and it’s going to create 
serious problems—maybe not this year or 
next year, but down the road. 

That’s our goal and I’ve said it publicly. 
If we get a truly effective national stabili- 
zation program across Canada, I'm quite 
prepared to scrap our bill. That’s down the 
road, and until such time as that happens, 
we have ours in place. 

You talked about several other things, in- 
cluding prime agricultural land, I can’t quote 
you verbatim, but in effect you said we 
should legislate, under the food land guide- 
lines, classes one, two and three of agricul- 
tural land; it should be legislated and it 
should be locked in there. Then you go on 
further to say the Huron county study is a 
great study and this basic concept is great. 
I'd like to refer to you to the food land 
guidelines, chapter 4, “Agricultural Designa- 
tion and Associated Policies,” where there is 
a footnote: “This concept is amplified in 
Countryside Planning, a pilot study of Huron 
county, prepared for the county of Huron 
and the province of Ontario by James F. 
Maclaren, environment consultants, published 
by the Ministry of Housing, government of 
Ontario.” 

Mr. MacDonald: I acknowledge that. 

Hon. W. Newman: Okay, if you acknowl- 
edge it, why do you say one thing and then 
say something else? You say to legislate it. 
Huron county has come along and done an 
excellent job, and I must give the county a 
great deal of credit for the job it has done. 
We've actually incorporated in our guide- 
lines, by and large, what Huron county has 
said. We've done it. Yet you say, “Go ahead, 
legislate it,’ and then you say, “Follow 
Huron county example.” I really don’t know 
exactly what you do mean on that. 
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Anyway, I just point out to you that you | 
talk about local autonomy. I happen to be- 
lieve in local autonomy and youre saying 
the province should legislate land in classes” 
one, two and three. I have to say that local 
autonomy is very important. I should also- 
say that our food lands branch had been 
working very carefully and very closely— 
weve got an understaffed and overworked — 
staff—with municipalities, counties and re- 
gions throughout this province. 

On the official plan in the Durham region, — 
where I live—and I only use it for an ex- 
ample—there have been many meetings with 
our people and with the planners. The offi- 
cial plan is now before the Ministry of” 
Housing, I believe at this point in time, for 
final approval. 

I must say, looking at the Durham region 
official plan, they have done an excellent job. 
of preserving agricultural land in consul- 
tation with our people. This is an ongoing 
process. They’re out to various counties, out 
to various regions, discussing it with them. 
I must say we've had excellent co-operation 
from the municipalities, counties and re- 
gions in this province. That is being reflected 
in their official plans. i 

There are times when we're going to have 
to step in, as I’ve said before. We stepped 
in in Niagara and in many subdivisions 
where other problems were brought before 
us. I certainly feel that we are getting this 
co-operation at the municipal level and they 
are including it. ; 

To give you an example, the farm where 
I'm living is zoned “permanent agricul- 
tural” in the Durham region official plan. 

What else did you say here? You said farm-— 
ers live rich and die poor. I think you've 
got that backwards. I think they live poor 
and die rich, some of them. | 

Mr. MacDonald: Did I say that? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. . 

Mr. MacDonald: I’m sorry; youre right. — 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m sure you meant it _ 
that way. I just wanted to correct that situa-_ 
tion there. 4 

You talked about the future needs for 
housing. No matter which study you look at 
—Housing has done studies, everybody has_ 
done studies—about projected population 
growth to the year 2000, and with whatever 
figures you want to use, anywhere from 
375,000 to 600,000 acres of land will be re-— 
quired for the services for up to 12 million” 
people. 4 

That’s what will be required, depending 
on whose report you want to take. Of course, 
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that’s not all going to be on prime agricul- 
tural land. Because of our guidelines and be- 
cause we are applying our guidelines in 
_many places, all the land that will be used 
by the year 2000, which according to our 
people probably will be less than 500,000 
acres, will not all be in prime agricultural 
land. I think that’s something that should be 
_ brought forward. 

At the same time, you were talking about 
the Barrie annexation and what’s happening 
| there. I would just like to point out to you 
_ that I got a copy of the Ontario Municipal 
| Board. report on that. I pulled it out and I 
_ just want to read you one short paragraph: 
| “There is no reason this annexation should 
| seriously affect farming now taking place in 
this panhandle. Both the town of Burlington 
| and the town of Oakville had large tracts of 
| farm land within their boundaries for years. 
| In his speech of May 7, 1977, to the Organ- 
| ization of Small Urban Municipalities, the 
| provincial Treasurer indicated there was no 
objection to the inclusion of farm lands in 
urban municipalities.” 

_ To give you another example, in my own 
_ area, which you could call an urban munic- 
ipality, right where I live there is permanent 
agricultural land zoned there by the munic- 
_ipalities. I point that out to you in passing, 
-as far as the Barrie annexation is concerned. 
‘Keep in mind, though, that we don’t deal 
with the specifics of the food land guidelines 
‘on annexation until such time as a plan is 
put on the area. Then it comes forward to 
our ministry for comments. 

As you know, the annexation has, I think, 
been appealed to the Ontario cabinet ‘at this 
point in time. It doesn’t necessarily mean 
all that land will be gobbled up by housing. 
But what it could mean is orderly develop- 
ment of the land so that a farmer will know 
that for 15 or 25 vears he’s going to be able 
‘to farm. So, orderly planning is very impor- 
tant. My personal comment on the figure of 
125,000 which has been projected is, “good 
luck.” 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Excuse me. But that is 
‘provincial policy. It’s already— 

~ Hon. W. Newman: The Simcoe-Georgian 
task force suggested that Barrie go to 
125,000. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Okay. And the provincial 
government adopted it; so that’s provincial 
policy. In effect, what you have just said to 
us is that you don’t agree with the provin- 
cial policy. 

Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t say that— 

_ Mr. MacDonald: You said “good luck” to 
125,000 people. 


















Hon. W. Newman: Yes, to the projected 
population figure for the year 2000, because 
I happen to believe, looking at our popula- 
tion trends in the schools— 

Mr. MacDonald: They'll never get to 
125,000. 

Hon. W. Newman: I think theyll have 
difficulties, sure. 

Mr. MacDonald: They'll have to force-feed 
Barrie in a fashion that no area has ever 
been force-fed for development to get to 
that level. 

Mr. Riddell: Why should growth even be 
encouraged in that area? 

Mr. MacDonald: Agreed. 

Mr. Riddell: My goodness gracious, there 
are many parts of the province where we 
should be encouraging growth rather than 
in that area. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, I’m looking 
for areas of agreement. Let me just make a 
point that will appear to be a bit out of 
step with the general stance that the New 
Democratic Party has taken. I agree you 
can’t argue, as some people have argued, 
that not another inch of prime agricultural 
land should go. We're an urbanized com- 
munity, were going to need land, and in 
some instances it can be justified. But you've 
got to have a procedure for careful examina- 
tion of it, and that procedure must not be 
a haphazard one; it’s got to be one that has 
the backing of law. That’s what the Ontario 
Institute of Agrologists are asking for. 

For example, I think it is a little bit 
idle to talk about saving the 8,000 acres in 
the centre of the doughnut in Mississauga. 
Let’s face it, sooner or later, it’s going to 
go. You're forgetting I got away from the 
designation of class one, two and _ three 
land and suggested that you legislate the 
methodology of Huron county, which is to 
go out and to establish agricultural, urban, 
recreation and forest and mining priority 
areas. 

If you do it in that pattern, as was done 
in Huron and as I understand is done in 
Denmark, you can see that there may be 
some land in the urban pattern that is still 
going to be agricultural for perhaps 10, 15, 
20 or 25 years; the methodology suggested 
that farmers in the shadow of Goderich would 
continue to farm but they would be given 
plenty of time to know when they're likely 
going to have to get out. 

I am not arguing against that. The urban 
priority will include some areas for future 
growth. We are not trying to strangle future 
growth. We recognize that we need houses 
for four million more people between now 
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and the year 2000. I wish you wouldn't argue 
with me, because you tend to dismiss it as 
me. The stated policy of the Ontario Institute 
of Agrologists and ROMA, the Rural On- 
tario Municipal Association, still asks for a 
designation in law of class one, two and 
three Jands. 

Hon. W. Newman: The Minister of Hous- 
ing and I have met with ROMA. It may have 
been in the report. I think it was a misunder- 
standing in the report that they didn’t want 
land frozen by legislation. 


Mr. MacDonald: You said that last time. 
They had another conference afterwards and 
they repeated it. They reconfirmed their 
original policy. They must be awfully stupid 
if they are reconfirming what you think they 
are mistaken on. 

Hon. W. Newman: You are now disagree- 
ing with them yourself. 


Mr. MacDonald: No. I am suggesting an 
alternative that may help you really to 
protect agricultural land. 

Hon. W. Newman: That is what we are 
saying in the guidelines, and this is what 
we are using at this point in time. All official 
plans have to be approved by the government, 
and certainly. we have our input. We have had 
great co-operation from the municipalities, 
and I happen to believe in local autonomy. 
You talked about alternative sites for hous- 
ing. Yes, we have said this should apply 
wherever possible, in the guidelines. 

If you are talking about this study report 
which just came in, there are some very 
good things in the report by these young 
people. I would summarize it as I haven't read 
it in detail. It just came in yesterday, and 
I just thumbed through it. We had some 
other matters of concern yesterday to deal 
with. 

I would point out that I realize the man- 
agement problems of farmers in the province, 
by and large. I don’t know how you can 
differentiate between the part-time farmer 
who is trying to farm full-time and who is 
working off the farm, building up his equity 
so that he can go farming full-time, and the 
hobby farmer who is probably playing around 
at it and not doing a very good job at it. 
As far as management is concerned, we 
think that’s all-important. 

Through our extension branch we have ex- 
tensive management consultation. We are 
finding more and more farmers taking ad- 
vantage of that service and having our 
experts go in and sit down at the kitchen 
table with them, really right at the grass- 
roots level, to discuss their whole financial 
situation in terms of where they could be 
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owing and what they could be doing. That 
is what they are there for and I think this 
whole program is working very well. | 
There are farmers who will go into business | 
without the necessary management skills. Pll | 
give you an example of one I know who went © 
into the milk business in November 1976. | 
He tore his barn apart, put in a pipeline | 
milking machine, built a milk house—he went | 
to tremendous expense, knowing there was © 
a problem—and then started buying cows. — 
That created a problem. 

That is poor management. He happens 
to be a neighbour of mine, and I have told © 
him so. That’s poor management. This is — 
where our people can be a great deal of help. 
In our research field, production marketing — 
and all the other programs I have talked | 
about, we are working at trying to help | 
the farmers. 

I know what it’s like. You may call me a 
Toronto farmer or something like that— 


Mr. MacDonald: A Forest Hill village. 
farmer. 














Hon. W. Newman: —but I took up farming | 
by choice. I know what it is like to slug , 
it out and I remember when I was making | 
nine cents an hour. I know what it is all 
about. I would like you to come out and | 
try it some time. I am talking about the) 
early days when I first started to farm. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would like to do that. 
too. i 


Hon. W. Newman: You were talking about | 
giving the smaller farmer extra help. Many | 
of our programs—for instance, the cow-calf 
program—do help the smaller farmer. You: 
really want to analyse our cow-calf program 
as against the federal stabilization program. \ 
Maybe we will get into that when we get 
further into the estimates. I have some com-/ 
parative amounts of payout which show that 
the federal program is a disaster compared | 
to ours. We will get into that later on down, 
the road. . i 

I think I have touched on most of the) 
points. If I have missed any of your points, | 
please remind me and I will be glad to deal | 
with them. From the notes I took last Mon- 
day night, I think I have covered them. _ : 

Mr. MacDonald: Before we leave this re~ 
port, I acknowledge you are doing extension, 
work to help the part-time farmer in farm 
management. The thing is, you tend to dis- 





it 


parage this as the work of a couple of young 


\\ 






fellows. B | 
Hon. W. Newman: I haven’t had a chance 
really to study the report. 


[11:00] 
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Mr. MacDonald: All I am saying is that 
this was put out by the school of agricultural 
economics and extension education of the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Apparently, the 
Agricultural College deemed it to be a worthy 
study. I think it is grossly inadequate in some 
of its basic premises and certainly it is in- 
adequate in terms of applying the conclusions 
they have here to existing policies. If they 
think there should be greater help for the 
part-time farmer, they should have examined 
at least what help you are now giving—and 
I concede you are giving help—and what more 
should be done. This is the implication of 
this study in terms of policy. Since you only 
got it yesterday, Jet me give you fair warn- 
‘ing: I will come back to it next year, God 
willing, if the creek’s not flooding and we 
are both here. 

Hon. W. Newman: If it is like this fall, 
with all the rain we have had, I may not be 
here. 

| One other thing that I think was tabled in 
the House was the letter I sent to Mr. 
‘McKeough regarding the Barrie annexation 
‘and the Simcoe-Georgian area task force. 
That letter was tabled. I don’t know whether 
you saw a copy of it or not or whether you 
would like to see it. 


Mr. MacDonald: I saw it. 


Hon. W. Newman: [ think I have covered 
‘most of your points. If I have missed any- 
thing, let me know. 


! Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I have just been 
sitting here listening as I normally do, and I 
think there have been a few things said that 
‘should be cleared up. 

' Mr. MacDonald referred several times to 
‘our small farmers needing assistance from the 
minister. First, I would like to say I don’t 
think the small farmer is necessarily the only 
person who needs help or assistance from the 
‘ministry. I think the farmer is like any other 
















‘professional; he starts small and hopes to get 
big. If he gets big and a calamity befalls him, 
‘because of weather or crop conditions, he 
‘can lose everything, a great deal more than 
the small farmer can lose. So I don’t think 
‘we should be talking about how much assist- 


ance the small farmer needs. I think we 
should be talking about all farmers. 
| The other situation is that many of these 


nthe want to be small farmers. They have 





other occupations. I know many people in 
my riding—they are assistant school principals 
or something—who live on a farm because 
be a convenient place to live and raise a 
family. They get involved in raising some 
livestock, producing some beef cows and 
calves and so forth. They get the benefit of 


| 
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our support programs but, as the minister 
says, they are not too good as managers. 
Actually these people are costing us money. 
Really, that is not what we are trying to do 
—to help these people who are not properly 
informed on how to operate a farm. 

Believe it or not, I am a farmer. Even at 
my advanced age, I handled 4,000 or 5,000 
bales of hay this year. So I know something 
about farming. 

I think it is rather an insult to our farmers 
to keep on talking about them being small 
operators. A farmer today is a businessman. 
If he is a good farmer he’ is not going to be 
small very long, and he could lose a lot more 
by being big. 

I also resent the fact that every year—and 
it doesn’t matter whether it’s this ministry 
or another one— when we are debating the 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, certain people always seem to use this 
forum to take personal slaps at the ministry 
and at the minister as a person. That is not 
called for. 

Mr. MacDonald: When? Where? 

Mr. Wildman: You are barking up the 
wrong tree. 


Mr. MacDonald: Cite an example. 


Mr. Lane: I don’t want to go back over 
the last two or three hours. 

Mr. MacDonald: Cite an example. 

Mr. Lane: This minister, as did the former 
Minister of Agriculture and Food, the Hon. 
William Stewart, works harder than most any 
other minister in this government, or in most 
any other government, for the people that 
depend on him. I think it is unfair for mem- 
bers of this committee to come here and take 
personal slaps at the minister or the integrity 
of the minister. 

I am going to be making some construc- 
tive criticism later on. I am not altogether 
happy with things that are happening, but I 
hope it is constructive and not destructive. 
I don’t think we should use this forum either 
for political speeches. I expect to hear poli- 
tical speeches when the campaign is on and 
yet, every time we come to consider the 
estimates, we have somebody grantstanding 
and making political speeches. I am getting 
a little bored with it really. 

Mr. MacDonald: You are getting fatuous 
in your boredom. 

Mr. Chairman: Let’s have a little order 
here, please. 

Mr. Lane: Just to go a little farther, since 
the critic of the NDP is taking exception 
to what I am saying, Hon. William Stewart 
and I agonized over the cow-calf program. 
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We knew what we were going to do about it 
a long time before the critic knew there was 
a problem. We actually had on the paper 
what we were going to do before certain 
demonstrations were incited by certain peo- 
ple to make it embarrassing for me in the 
hope that I would lose the 1975 election. 
Mr. MacDonald: That’s a political speech. 


Mr. Lane: I am entitled to one and it is a 
factual speech. You upset certain people in 
my area who are normally pretty quiet 
people. They came down here and we had 
some pretty hot meetings, as some of the 
people in the ministry will remember. Certain 
people who normally supported our party, our 
ministry and myself, decided they would sup- 
port other people in the 1975 election. That 
is everybody's privilege. That is the way it 
should be. 

However, in this past election, one of those 
people, who was very active in demonstra- 
tions of various kinds against the minister, 
myself and the cow-calf program and so 
forth, came to me and said, “John, I just 
want you to know I am satisfied we have got 
the best stabilization and cow-calf programs 
in Canada; you and I know how we got 
them. Here is a little cheque to help out 
with your campaign.” That is really factual. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman; I did not plan to 
make a political speech. 

Mr. MacDonald: Of course not. That’s why 
you have it written down; you did it last 
night. 

Mr. Lane: You want to read it? 

Mr. Wildman: No. 


Mr. MacDonald: You were reading it. I 
cannot read your writing. 

Mr. ‘Chairman: Mr. Lane has the floor. Go 
ahead, Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Lane: I will be making some com- 
ments later on. I just think we should come 
here concerned about the estimates—the cost 
of our programs, whether they are adequate, 
or whether we should be bringing in more 
programs and, if we should, for what reason 
and not the other reasons for which we 
sometimes use this forum. 


Mr. MacDonald: That was just you. 


Mr. Lane: Another sidewalk farmer, We 
have sidewalk farmers all the way ‘along that 
side of the table. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments, Mr. 
Lane? 


Mr. Lane: No, I will quit. 


Mr. MacDonald: You don’t have to be a 
chicken to lay an egg. You just proved it. 
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Mr. Chairman: We will now have the non- 
political comments of Mr. Wildman. 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. MacDonald: That was a political com- 
ment from the Chair. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, are we not 
straying a bit from regular procedure? 

Mr. MacDonald: I am willing to rotate. 

Mr. Riddell: It seems to me that the critics 
of the opposition parties usually have a 
chance to make lead-off statements, which 
are replied to by the minister~But, my God, 
you are opening it up to all the members. 

Mr. Chairman: Just a minute, Mr. Rid- 
dell. What do you mean by this? 

Mr. Riddell: Are we going to go through 


general statements before we ever deal with 


vote 1801? 
Mr. Chairman: We are on vote 1801. 
Mr. Riddell: Oh, we are? 
Mr. Wildman: Mr. Riddell, I did not have 


a general statement to make. I was just going 


to ask questions about vote 1801. 
Mr. MacDonald: We are on vote 1801. 


Mr. Riddell: When was vote 1801 called 
for discussionP—This morning? It seemed to 


me that Mr. MacDonald was carrying on with 
his opening statement and then Mr. Newman 
replied, but I have not heard yet we are on 


vote 1801. All I want to know is are we 


going to— 
Mr. Chairman: We assume it’s automatic 


once the minister has replied to the critics — 


lead-off remarks. 
Mr. MacDonald: The first vote comes up 


automatically when we finish with opening 


statements. 


Mr. Riddell: All right. Are we going to deal 


with vote 1801 generally or are we going to 
deal with it item by item? 

Mr. Chairman: Whatever you wish. 

Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
just make one comment here? As we go 
through these various votes, because the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair is on and 
because a lot of our staff who will be here 
should be out there, could we get the con- 
currence of the committee to deal with the 
votes in order, rather than getting into 
another vote? In that way we can release 


some of our people to be out at the Food | 


Festival or other areas. 


If that is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, | 
and to the committee, we could stay with | 
the votes as they come up and we would only } 


need the people for those particular votes. 


Mr. Riddell: I certainly have some com- 
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ments I want to make. If we are dealing with 
the vote item by item, I will start off with 
the main office. 

Hon. W. Newman: What I am saying is I 
-am not opposed to that at all. But Jet’s not 
go to, say, vote 1805, when we should be 
dealing with vote 1801. That would release 
a lot of my people to be out at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair. That is all. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me ask for further 
guidance on procedure. We are now on vote 
1801. 

Mr. Chairman: That is correct. Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are we going to do it 
item by item or the whole bag together? 


Mr. Chairman: It depends. What is the 
wish of the committee? 


Mr. MacDonald: If we are on vote 1801, 
item 1, main office, any general comments on 
agriculture, including such comments as have 
just been made by the hon. member for 
Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Lane), legitimately 
come under the main office item. That is 
traditional procedure. 

Mr. Riddell: I would have liked some 
indication that we were starting on vote 1801, 
because normally we on this side have some- 
thing to say and then it goes back to the 
other side— 

Mr. Chairman: That is the automatic pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. MacDonald: That automatically hap- 
pens when you finish the leadoff and the 
reply by the minister. 

Mr. Riddell: Well, get me on your list 
then. 

Mr. Wildman: I'll yield— 

Mr. Riddell: No, go ahead. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t have a_ general 
statement to make. I have some questions. 


Mr. Chairman: On vote 1801? 
Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


. Mr, Chairman: Okay. Go ahead, Mr. Wild- 
man. We will put Mr. Riddell down to speak 
next. 

On vote 1801, ministry administration pro- 
ram: 

Mr. Wildman: As the minister knows, I 
have had correspondence with him and other 
Xeople in the ministry regarding communi- 
cations for the farmers in my area with the 
ninistry office in the Sault. I’ve made it clear, 
whenever I’ve written or talked to people in 
the ministry, that I’m not in any way criticiz- 
ng the ag rep or his assistants in the Sault, 
mut there is a problem in that they cover 
i very wide area. Sometimes it’s difficult for 
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farmers, if they have a particular problem 
or need some advice or information, to get 
in touch with the office in Sault Ste. Marie. 

At one time in our area, there were many 
farms north and west of the Sault, and there 
still are some. Some of them have been 
incorporated or annexed into the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, but they’re still farming. The 
centre of agricultural activity has moved east 
and southeast to the area between Iron Bridge 
and Echo Bay. Most of the dairying is done 
in the area of Macdonald, Laird and Tarbutt 
townships with a little on St. Joseph Island. 
Most of the cow-calf operations are also in 
that area and further east, down towards 
Thessalon and Iron Bridge. 


Certainly the ag rep and his assistants 
travel around through the farm community. 
However, I think there is a problem with 
communications. I know the minister or 
people in the ministry don’t agree with me 
but I would like to point out, without at- 
empting to get political at all, that my Con- 
servative opponent in the last election sug- 
gested there should be a Zenith number for 
the ag rep’s office, He said that subsequent to 
my suggestion that something should be done 
about the communications. 

I don’t want to get political. I just was 
wondering why we can’t look at that proposi- 
tion. If we can’t move the office, as I have 
suggested on a number of occasions, to one 
of the smaller communities east of the Sault: 
—Fcho Bay, Bruce Mines, Thessalon or 
Desbarats and Bruce Mines probably would 
be more central to the farming area than any 
other—why couldn’t we set up a Zenith 
number for the Desbarats, Bruce Mines, Ophir 
and Thessalon telephone exchanges? How 
much expense would that entail? 

Farmers living in that area could phone 
the Sault without long-distance telephone 
costs, At least there could be something like 
an answering service where they could phone 
and leave their number. It wouldn't cost 
very much in terms of long-distance tele- 
phone charges. Somebody in the ag rep’s 
office could then call them back so that the 
expense for the long-distance call would be 
charged to the government rather than to 
the individual farmer. 

You wrote to me in July about the sug- 
gestion of a Zenith number, saying that if 
you did it in Algoma you'd have to provide 
toll-free numbers in all of your offices land 
the present funding just wouldn’t accommo- 
date that decision. I’m just wondering if 
really other offices have the same very large 
areas to cover, whether you really would 
need to have Zenith numbers everywhere or 
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whether they could be provided in areas 
where you have a very large territory being 
covered by one office. I’m just wondering 
what your feelings are on that. 

Hon. W. Newman: I happened to be in the 
Sault the other night at a Rotary dinner; 
it was urban-rural night. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I know. 

Hon. W. Newman: I was somewhat mis- 
quoted in the paper. Perhaps I should have 
corrected that, but that’s another matter. 

Mr. Wildman: I heard some of your quotes 
after. 

Mr. Samis: Non-political? 

Mr. Wildman: No, they weren’t political. 

Hon, W. Newman: Strictly non-political. 

Mr. Wildman: John Rhodes made a few 
political remarks. 

[11:15] 

Hon. W. Newman: Most of the farmers 
who were there and most of the young peo- 
ple in the 4-H group—and I was really 
proud to see so many young people; there 
were 500 people at the dinner and there 
were a lot of young people there. Most of 
them were from Mr. Wildman’s riding, by 
the way. 

As a matter of fact, keeping in mind what 
you had said in your letter to me, I talked to 
many of the farmers there from your area, 
and I asked about the Agriculture office 
that’s in the Sault. I asked if they were 
happy with it there or whether they thought 
it should be moved. They were quite happy, 
they told me. Ernie Inch and several other 
farmers said that the office location there was 
fine because a lot of people came to town 
for parts and things; it was handy for them. 
I think that Grant Mitchell, the ag rep, has 
done an excellent job there. He gets around 
with the farmers and he is well liked by 
them. 

Mr. Wildman: He and I were recently at 
the annual meeting of the Central Algoma 
Exhibition at Bruce Station. Again, though, 
I would point out that a large number of 
the meetings take place at Bruce Station 
and in Bruce ‘Mines. But if your feeling is 
that the farmers don’t want it— 

Hon. W. Newman: That is the indication 
I got at the meeting. As far as communica- 
tions are concerned, just within the last six 
to eight months, we have been trying to set 
up a TWX or teletype system in the minis- 
try to communicate with our regional direc- 
tors. We are just getting the system started 
now; we have about 12 machines in now. 
The whole idea is that if a problem arises 
anywhere in the province, we can have a 


report on our desk within ‘hours. Before, it 
meant one person had to sit down and start 
calling the ag reps all over the province, I 
must say that the new system we are work-— 
ing on is going to be much more effective 
in serving the farmers across this province. 

We can’t do all the things we would like 
to do; we just don’t have the funds available. — 
But certainly we have started that system, 
which we think will be a good one. I also 
get a report from every ag rep in the prov-_ 
ince every two weeks about-what’s going on 
in each area, But the TWX or teletype sys- 
tem that is going in now will keep us in- 
closer contact with the farmers and the prob-_ 
lems they face in their areas. | 

As far as the Zenith line is concerned, it 
is simply a matter of dollars and cents; we | 
just don’t have them at this point in time. 
We think the communications systems are. 
getting better, however, and certainly we 
would like to improve them as funds become 
available. 

Mr. Wildman: I have a couple of other 
questions. I would like to know whether the | 
minister has seen the article in the October 
25 issue of Farm and Country, in which. 
there is an article by Michael Sage, analysing 
a study by Richard Wietfeldt, for the On- 
tario Federation of Agriculture, of the min- 
ister’s statement about the numbers of acres. 
of farm land that are in reserve and could 
be brought into production. | 

I should point out that the number of | 
acres being brought into agricultural pro- 
duction in Algoma has increased slightly in- 
the last little while, largely because of hobby 
farmers; so it’s true that some of the land 
that wasn’t in use is being used. 

I would just like the minister's comments | 
on one of the statements in the article, 
namely that “the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Newman are ridiculous,” which refers to the 
minister’s statement about the total number) 
of acres in reserve. He went on to say: | 

“While the ministry review shows 16.8 
million acres of Jand in farm use, of this, 75. 
per cent is in the southwest, central and 
eastern regions; two million more acres are: 
available for production in those areas. The 
remaining 25 per cent of farm land in use is’ 
in the northern and shield areas; the reserve 
is 17 million acres.” ne 

I notice in your release that you list the: 
various counties and districts, the numbers of | 
acres in use and the numbers of acres in’ 
reserve. For instance, you say Algoma has) 
115,500 acres in farm use and a little over: 
1.5 million acres in reserve; the reserve land,’ 
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as a percentage of acres in farm use, is 
1,447.7 per cent. 

If you look at some of the other northern 
districts, you find the same is true or that 
there is even greater disparity. Cochrane, for 
instance, has 134,000 acres in production 
and, you say, almost 2.5 million acres in 
reserve, 

J was rather interested in comments made 
in this article, because an awful lot of that 
land in reserve in the north is overgrown 
with poplar and scrub bush and hasn’t been 
farmed for a long time, if it was farmed at 
any time. A large percentage of it was never 
farmed. Probably it has good soil but it 
has never been brought into production; it 
would certainly entail a great deal of effort 
and expense to bring it into production 
_ Then there is the difficulty of the climate, 
which means only certain types of crop and 
livestock production would be viable. Live- 
stock probably would be the most viable in 
many cases. 

The same kinds of percentage are true of 
Thunder Bay district, Nipissing and Timis- 
‘kaming. Thunder Bay and Nipissing are not 
quite as bad as Timiskaming because, of 
course, there are more farm acres in produc- 
tion there in proportion to the total number. 
I am just wondering what your feelings are 
about this study by the federation, and the 
‘comments made in the farming country, They 
state that when you add your acres in pro- 
duction and in reserve, the total should be 
about 36.1 million acres for potential food 
eecuction. They point out, however, that 
Doug Hoffman of Guelph determined there 
was only 16.3 million acres of class one, 
two and three farm land in Ontario. The 
other 20 million acres includes “not only 
good land in good climatic zones but also 
land that is class four, and so marginal for 
field crops; land that is class five to seven, 
ec ible for field crops; land that is in 
climatically unfavourable regions; and land 
that is simply too expensive to be farmed.” 
_ What is your feeling about the statement 
that the conclusions of your and your min- 
istry officials are ridiculous? 


Hon. W. Newman: I have talked to the 
president of the Federation of Agriculture as 
_a result of that article. I have forgotten the 
exact wording of the article, and I don’t 
have it here with me. 

I think what they were pointing out in 
‘the article was that as far as they were 
concerned we have only 16.5 million acres 
of really prime agricultural land and there- 
fore, the other figures of 17 million or 15 
‘million acres are not as good agricultural 
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land. This is not so, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Two or three things should be kept in 
mind. One is that in northern Ontario you 
don’t have any class one land, because you 
don’t have the heat units. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: You have the quality 
of soil but you don’t have the heat units; 
thus, under the classification system, it can’t 
be categorized as class one land. But, as I 
said before—we discussed this in the House 
the other day—the potential is there in the 
north for forage crops, for vegetable crops 
and for other crops, For example, 10 years 
ago hardly any crop was grown in eastern 
Ontario, but, with the drainage, new technol- 
ogy, new varieties and research, we have a 
tremendous amount of corn being grown 
there now. 

I am not saying we are going to be able 
to grow corn in northern Ontario, but as 
research— 


Mr. Wildman: You can grow corn on St. 
Joseph Island. 


Hon. W. Newman: I realize there is some 
grown up there, but it’s primarily for forage; 
there is a problem with the short season. 
With technology. research, drainage and other 
things that can happen, I believe the poten- 
tial in the north is great. 

As I said the other day, if I were 15 years 
younger and going back to farming, I would 
look at the north because of the potential of 
forage crops. 

The Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association is looking at developing new 
varieties of forage crops—better and hardier 
varieties—to get away from some of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced. This augurs 
well for the ridings in the north. On several 
occasions I have been in your riding and in 
other ridings up in that area, and I’ve seen 
forage crops. While you don’t get three cuts 
of hay as we might down here— 


Mr. Wildman: We're lucky if we get two. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but I 
have seen excellent crops of hay up there 
that would yield as well as any crop in 
southern Ontario. I’ve also seen stands of 
alfalfa and brome-grass and some timothy 
mixed. I have seen stands up there that are 
fantastic. 

To comment on that article, yes, we do 
have the high productive capacity here in 
southern Ontario, but we have a great poten- 
tial in the north for forage crops. There are 
a lot of beef and dairy people up there. The 
potential is there, and I have been developing 
this potential as research has developed. 
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Mr. Sage’s article implied that I was mis- 
leading, if that is the word he used— 


Mr. Wildman: He didn’t use that word 
but he certainly gave that impression. 


Hon. W. Newman: He might have left 
that impression, but I am saying we must be 
careful with our agriculture land in southern 
Ontario but that the potential for the north is 
fantastic. I believe it. Look at the balers 
used up there to put up those 800- to 1,200- 
pound bales of hay. You can store them out- 
side and run your cattle outside almost all 
winter; all you need is a shed. With the new 
ideas and the technology, their production 
costs can be lowered and there would be 
great potential. I know you look at south- 
western Ontario as the breadbasket of On- 
tario, and I have to agree to some extent, 
but there are other areas in the province 
that have great capacity. 


Mr. Riddell: You were somewhat mislead- 
ing in your comments on the food terminal 
bill. I was the one who mentioned that you 
have to take heat units into consideration as 
well as the soil. You got up and talked about 
all the potential in the north and the justifi- 
cation for a food terminal, but I’m going to 
tell you, there is no way you are going to put 
a food terminal up north to market hay. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, if that 
is a supplementary question, I’d like to point 
out I listed the various crops that can be 
grown up there. All kinds of vegetables can 
be grown in that country. They have a short 
season but they have long days. They have 
a great potential for a lot of vegetable crops 
in the north—they are growing them now. 
You have a longer growing season down 
here, but we are not going to get into that. 

I said the food terminal would have to be 
self-sustaining and I said it would take a 
great deal of study to get all the facts and 
figures on it. First, you have to involve the 
people who would be using that terminal as 
far as financing is concerned and in terms of 
how they are going to use it. 


Mr. Wildman: You're going to have to look 
at the location, too, I think. I won’t go into 
a long discussion on this because I don’t want 
to take up the other members’ time. But it 
should ‘be remembered, as the federation 
pointed out, that when you are looking at 
the figures you gave out, you're talking about 
potential. 

There certainly is potential for farming in 
the north, but the potential is going to take 
some time to develop as well as a great deal 
of effort and expense. It is not going to be a 
case where you can say that when we lose 


a lot of acreage in the south, were going — 
to be able to switch automatically to the 
north. It just won’t happen like that. 

If we can’t protect farm land throughout — 
the province, we are going to run into dif-_ 
ficulties if we are hoping we will be able 
to bring the land up there into production | 
very quickly. It is going to take a long time © 
and a lot of effort. I have a couple of other 
questions under this vote. ) 


Hon. W. Newman: Could I just comment 
on that? I can remember—I won't speak 
about anyone else here, because maybe I am 
older than all of you—when we used to grow 
corn in just two or three counties. This year, 
there is an estimated crop of 140 million 
bushels. Who would have thought that pos- 
sible 15 years ago? The land to the north 
of us is needed and will be developed and 
farmed. 

[11:30] 

Mr. Wildman: I hope so. The potential is 
there but there are many difficulties in farm- 
ing in the north that perhaps we don’t have 
in southern Ontario. . 

Recently, on another matter, we had a 
meeting on the day or the day after the 
election was called. Again, I'm not going to 
get political here— 


Hon. W. Newman: If it was the day after, 
it couldn’t be political. 


Mr. Wildman: —but we had a meeting in 
Bruce Mines—another meeting in Bruce 
Mines, I might point out—with the leaders 
of the various farm organizations in Algoma. 

Just as a side thing, the president and the 
manager of the Algoma Co-op Creamery came 
in and explained their problems with Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations to you. I 
had been involved in trying to resolve those 
problems over some time previous to that; 
and they themselves had been trying with 
their solicitors to resolve them too. They ex- 
plained the problems to you—your executive 
assistant was there too—and you suggested 
that you would get the details from them 
and try to do something about it. 

I understand you had a meeting down 
here late in June but it really wasn’t too 
fruitful in solving their problems. Could you 
give me some indication of what’s happening 
with thatP Have you got anywhere with 
Consumer and Commercial Relations to try 
to resolve this problem? It’s a very small 
creamery but: it’s doing a very good job in 
serving the area and has been there for an 
awfully long time. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m just trying to re- 
fresh my memory on that. It was the same 
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day we talked about the Algoma Co-op, was 
it not? 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s when we sorted 
out the Algoma Co-op problem. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 
Hon. W. Newman: I just wanted to let 
you know we solve some of the problems. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. You did a 
good job with the Algoma Co-op. 

Hon. W. Newman: The Bruce Mines 
creamery, if I remember correctly, is a co-op; 
and there are no records of who was a mem- 
ber of the co-op away back when. 

Mr, Wildman: There was a fire in the early 
1950s and all the records were burned. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. As a result 
of that meeting, when I came back, I asked 
our people to meet with Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations to see if anything could be 
done, I’m not sure whether I wrote you a final 
letter on that or not. Did I? 

Mr. Wildman: No. I got notification that 
the meeting had been held and that they 
hoped something was going to be done. 

Hon. W. Newman: At this point in time, I 
can't give you an affirmative answer that any- 
thing specific has been done. Werre still 
working with them and I'll follow up on that. 

Mr. Wildman: Fine. Thank you. Just one 


other matter: I recently wrote to you as a 


consequence of a letter and a number of 


other complaints I had received from White 
River regarding the very high food costs in 
White River compared with those in Sault 
Ste. Marie and Thunder Bay. White River is 
about halfway between the two centres; iobvi- 


ously there’s no farming up there— 
Hon. W. Newman: It’s the coldest place in 


Ontario. 








Mr. Wildman: That’s right. Actually, there 


were some farms there at one time but they’re 


no longer in production. Most of the land has 


reverted to the Crown. 


You wrote back to me on October 4, with 
a copy of the Minister of Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations, saying: “As you are no 
doubt aware, most of the food is produced in 


southern Ontario or outside of Canada. Con- 
sequently, the cost of moving foods to the 
stores in northern Ontario is greater than to 


the southern portion of the province.” I can’t 


disagree with that. Transportation costs cer- 


tainly are a factor. 
I want to just point out one thing: Even 


when transportation costs are taken into ac- 


count, the difference in costs between Sault 


Ste. Marie and White River is very high—far 


higher than the transportation costs would 
justify. 

You also pointed out in your letter that 
when you have a high volume of sales in a 
large centre—where a chain store, for instance, 
is purchasing a large volume—that will cut 
the cost. I agree with that. That’s probably 
the problem in White River, which is a small 
community; it doesn’t have very many stores 
and there’s only one grocery store. If that’s 
the basic problem, I recall the comments of 
my colleague about the Ontario food basket, 
and I wonder if you are taking into account 
the possibility of looking at costs and deter- 


“mining what are justifiable costs and what 


are not? 

Perhaps it might help consumers in that 
area—and the farmers in the sense that the 
consumer would not react as adversely to 
the cost of food—if they knew that whatever 
they were paying was justified in terms of a 
decent return to the farmer, the processer, 
the wholesaler and retailer. 

Perhaps somebody in research in the main 
office, the people who are in charge of look- 
ing at the ministry operations, would con- 
sider the possibility—perhaps in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations—of analysing the food prices 
and determining whether or not people in 
small communities in northern Ontario are 
being ripped off and, if they are, by whom. 
If you consider the cost of eggs and some 
other things, like tomatoes and so on, in the 
north— 

Hon. W. Newman: What is the cost of a 
dozen eggs in White River? I don’t know. 

Mr. Wildman: It was $1.15. a dozen when 
she wrote to me, and 70 cents for three 
tomatoes. 

Hon. W. Newman: Those are imported 
tomatoes, are they? 

Mr. Wildman: She doesn’t know, of course. 
She’s comparing them with the Sault prices, 
which are much lower for both of those items. 

Hon. W. Newman: The only comment I 
would make is that in many of our—by the 
way, are there not two stores there? I’ve 
been in White River many times; is there not 
more than one store there? 

Mr. Wildman: There’s only one large 
grocery store. The Hudson’s Bay store also 
has a grocery outlet as well. So there are 
two. 

Hon, W. Newman: So there is some com- 
petition there. 

Transportation costs are a factor as well 
as volume of sales. It’s the same in the little 
store I deal with, right around the corner 
from me. The prices are higher there because 
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they don’t have the volume of sales that 
others have. Of course, I believe in supporting 
our local stores. I don’t know how many 
people from White River may 80 to the 
Sault to shop. I couldn’t tell you that either. 


Mr. Wildman: They go once in a while. 
They go maybe once a month or so. It’s 200 
miles. 

Hon. W. Newman: The only thing I can 
suggest is that while we're not going to go 
up and monitor it, our Food Council could 
look at the situation and see if there’s some- 
thing drastically wrong. 

We know we live in a society where com- 
petition usually takes care of some of these 
situations. You have two stores there, and I 
know you have a lot of restaurants there 
because I’ve utilized them many times. Cer- 
tainly, though, I'll have the Food Council 
take a look at it and get back to you. 


Mr. Wildman: I’d appreciate that. I have 
only one other question, Mr. Minister. I’ve 
been going through your annual report and 
I’m just wondering why the format for the 
annual report is not set up so that it coincides 
with the format for the estimates. 

For instance, you run into some difficulty 
in trying to determine how to relate the 
programs under production and rural de- 
velopment; for instance, the number of pro- 
grams listed under the food Jand development 
branch. There is some difficulty in finding 
where those particular programs might fit 
into the estimates book. At least, I have 
some difficulty. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you tell us which 
ones you're asking about we'll tell you where 
they fit in. 

Mr. Wildman: Right. I appreciate that, and 
I will probably do that later on during the 
estimates. But I’m just wondering why you 
couldn't correlate them more easily so we 
wouldn’t be in that kind of a problem. 


Hon. W. Newman: Management Board 
likes to put our estimates together one way 
and we like to deal with the annual report 
on the basis of the programs, as we see it. 
But if you have any specific program in 
mind, we'll tell you what vote it comes 
under; there’s no problem there. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to bring up one thing 


under tile drainage, for instance. What would 
that come under? 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: Food land develop- 
ment. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, Ill leave it until 
then. 
Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, the main 


office item obviously lends itself to a dis- 
cussion of matters that are not directly re- 
lated to the expenditures of the main office. 
I trust you will forgive me if I stray a 
wee bit, although what I have to say is re- 
lated to this particular item. 

Mr. 
comments to vote 1801, though. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
answer is that if something is raised that 
fits more logically in a subsequent vote, you 
say so and we'll bring it up at the appropriate 
point. 

Mr. Riddell: Before getting into a point 
that has been annoying me somewhat, I would 
like to say that I am always interested in 
the comments of the NDP critic. He leaves 


Chairman: Very well. Confine your 








much food for thought for the minister, even — 


though he is out to lunch, philosophically, 
on a good many matters. 

I found it somewhat ironic that he spent 
so much time talking about the dairy in- 
dustry and the problem that seems to exist 
in the dairy industry, when dairy farming 


is one segment of our farming industry that 


is probably making a dollar, even though it 
might be marginal. 


There was never one word from him on — 


the beef industry, which has lost more than 
$300 million in the last three years. No 
mention was made of the corn producers, who 
are not even meeting their cost of produc- 
tion at the present time. And no mention 
was made of the white bean industry, which 
is in serious trouble at the present time. 
So, as much as I enjoy listening to him— 


Mr. MacDonald: You missed my point. I 
will clear it up for you later. 
Mr. Riddell: Mr. Minister, I don’t know 


whether you are not satisfied with your 
speech writer— : 


Hon. W. Newman: By the way, I feel sorry | 


for my speech writers tonight. I usually don't 
use their speeches. I apologize to them. 


Mr. Riddell: I apologize to the member 
for Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Lane), who 
slipped into committee long enough to make 
a political speech and then left, but I will 
make a personal reference. 


Mr. Chairman: He’s one of our better 
attenders, I will have you know. 

Mr. Riddell: I don’t know whether it is 
because you are what I consider to be a par- 


tisan minister, but I don’t recall receiving | 


very many, if any, of the speeches you make 
around the province. I will tell you, however, 
that I receive a copy of every speech of the 
federal Minister of Agriculture, regardless of 
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whether he makes it in Alberta or in New- 
foundland. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can understand that. 


“Mr. Riddell: As critics, I think we should 
be extended that courtesy. I was contacted 
yesterday by a reporter representing a cer- 
tain television station to comment on the 
speech you made at the official opening of 
the Ontario Food Festival. He was somewhat 
surprised that I hadn’t received a copy of 
your remarks or that I hadn’t heard your 
speech. 

I really think you could send copies of 
your speeches over to both Mr. MacDonald, 


if he wants one, and to myself, so that we 


can be in a position to comment on what 
you are saying about the agricultural industry 
across the province. 

That reporter had to bring that speech 
down to me prior to question period yester- 
day. I got together with Bob McKessock, my 
colleague here who shares the agricultural 
portfolio, and with certain other agricultural 


members, to get their opinions on what you 


had to say. We came to the conclusion that 
you were to be complimented for your en- 
deavours in trying to promote Ontario-grown 


foods. 


Hon. W. Newman: That isn’t what you 
said on television last night. 
Mr. Riddell: I did. I started out by com- 


' plimenting you on this first endeavour. 
| 


Mr. MacDonald: Too late. It’s been re- 
ported already. 


Mr. Riddell: You had been working on a 


_ promotional campaign since it was announced 
‘in the Legislature last March, but there had 


been no visual evidence of any promotional 


‘program until these articles appeared in the 


Toronto Star and the Globe and Mail. Maybe 
you hadn’t intended to start the program 
until November, but in your speech you in- 
dicated farmers in the province have been 


accepting lower profits and less government 
aid than farmers in any other industrialized 
nation in the world and that’s why our food 
‘dollars buy more today than they ever have. 


[11:45] 


| That’s quite an admission if what you are 


saying is that we have been operating on a 
cheap food policy for a number of years. 





‘When you consider that one and a half per 
cent of the total provincia] budget is spent 
on agriculture, it indicates to me that very 
little emphasis has been placed on the agri- 
cultural industry in this province compared 
ito other industries or to other ministries of 
this government. 

— You also dealt with importation of products 
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into this country. You talked about the Ni- 
agara peaches. You indicated that 10 years 
ago 70 per cent of all the canned peaches 
consumed in this province came from Ni- 
agara, while today 80 per cent of them come 
from outside Canada. Once again, I have to 
ask what you people have done to try to 
keep the peach industry alive in this country. 
We have seen our processers go down the 
drain and there ‘has really been nothing to 
bail them out. 

You made reference to the sugar beet in- 
dustry and the fact that we are no longer 
in a competitive position because we no 
longer have a sugar beet industry in On- 
tario. I must remind you that that industry 
was allowed to die under the Tory regime 
in Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. 


Mr. Riddell: Oh, yes. Listen, the former 
Minister of Agriculture and Food did very 
little to try to bail out the sugar beet in- 
dustry. All he had to do, if ‘anything, was 
to take over the operation of the sugar beet 
plant in Chatham— 


Mr. MacDonald: Do you mean nationalize 
itP 

Mr. Riddell: —and subsidize the sugar beet 
producers, if indeed that was necessary. But 
he didn’t do anything to keep the sugar 
beet industry alive in Ontario. We have seen 
the processing of fruits and vegetables dwin- 
dle to practically nothing today here in On- 
tario. Unless you are prepared to do some- 
thing to save the white bean industry, that 
is going to be another industry that goes by 
the wayside. — 

I think you had better be looking seriously 
at making up any difference between what the 
dealers have sold to foreign countries and 
what they are actually going to be able to 
send over there. As I indicated in my open- 
ing statement, if some of these dealers go 
bankrupt because of what’s happened this 
year, it tarnishes the whole bean industry. 
We will lose our reputation and I think it 
will go the same way as the sugar beet 
industry. 

You talked about a buy-Ontario program 
or a buy-Canadian program. We in the op- 
position parties have been advocating this 
for some time and, because of minority 
government, I think we are making strides 
to change the attitude of this government 
and your ministry. As a matter of fact, it 
was my colleague, Ross Hall from Lincoln, 
who finally got Ontario wines stocked and 
sold in the dining room in the Legislative 
building. My gosh, he had to fight like a tiger 
in order to get it. 
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Frank Drea, the new Minister of Correc- 
tional Services, is going to make sure that 
apple juice is served in the correctional 
institutions. Boy, if Frank continues the way 
he has been going, I’d say he would make a 
heck of a good minister of Agriculture and 
Food. I think he would make a second 
Eugene Whelan. 

Mr. McKessock: They’d better bring a few 
more down off the back benches. 

Mr. Samis: How many farms are there in 
Scarborough Centre? 

Hon. W. Newman: I can assure you I 
consult with him on a regular basis. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Minister, do you realize 
that if you fly Air Canada, you can’t get 
Ontario wine? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you not know what 
we have tried to do about that? 


Mr. Riddell: Why aren’t we making some 
headway? 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe you should talk 
to some of your federal counterparts who are 
so bull-headed they won’t even listen to us. 


Mr. Riddell: I'll do what I can, but you 
ought to consider that if you fly Air France, 
they actually give you a bottle of wine. They 
don’t sell it; they give you a bottle of good 
French wine as a kind of promotional effort 
for their wine makers. 

You talked about the Ontario consumer 
paying the same price for beef as he did 
three years ago—maybe even a little less. You 
mentioned that in the talk you gave at the 
official opening of the Food Festival. I’ve 
already pointed out that the beef man has 
lost $300 million since 1974, which again is 
an indication of our cheap food policy at the 
expense of the producer. You admitted the 
beef producers are going broke and, in 
effect, have been subsidizing consumers. That 
came right through in your speech. But you 
are quite willing to put all the blame on the 
federal government. 

I simply ask you, what has this govern- 
ment done to draw to the attention of the 
consumers that our beef industry is in serious 
trouble? Certainly your exhibit at the Food 
Festival didn’t indicate our beef industry is 
losing money and has been so doing over the 
past three years. Unless the consumers be- 
come more aware of the situation and start 
to buy, not only Ontario beef but other 
produce that’s in trouble in this country, I 
think our agricultural industry will be in 
really serious trouble. 

I checked into this particular matter and 
I don’t ever recall a select committee being 
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set up by this government to look into the 
agricultural industry in Ontario. We hear 
about the unemployment problems at Inco 
and we immediately set up a select committee 
to look into it. It’s not only the nickel 
industry that’s in trouble; the agricultural 
industry is in trouble too. 

Have you ever given any consideration to 
setting up a select committee so we can take 
a look at the agricultural industry in Ontario? 
With members of all the parties working to- 
gether, maybe we would be able to come up 
with some solutions. It’s obvious that you 
and your staff are not coming up with the 
solutions we need. 

Youre probably talking to as many farmers 
as I am. Youre probably also talking to 
merchants right now who say their business 
is probably cut in half because the farmer is 
not making money, he’s not buying ma- 
chinery, he’s not renovating that room in the 
house that he intended to do. The poor farm- 
ing industry today is having a serious effect 
on many other industries and businessmen. 

We simply can’t let the farmers suffer the 


way they have been suffering over the last | 


two or three years. 
Mr. McKessock has just asked me if I 
want to get a reply from you before we go. 


We're going to have to leave to attend a » 


meeting of a task force set up by our leader 


to look at the industry and tourism business. . 
Look at what’s happened to the tourism > 


business in this country; unless we can get 
the tourist back again, we ll have lost a fairly 
important industry. 

These are some of the matters I wanted 


to bring to your attention, although I will | 
have some more questions directy related 


to the main office. Maybe you could respond 


to some of these things and then I guess © 


welll simply leave the show to Mr, Mac- 


Donald, because I don’t see any of our other | 


colleagues coming in. 


Hon. W. Newman: You mentioned the beef 
industry and, since you came back to it later, 
I will come back to it. You mentioned beef, 
corn and white beans. As you know, I have 
had meetings about white beans. In your 
opening comments you suggested a special 
task force to look into it. Were working 


very urgently on that problem. What I. 


would appreciate is knowing how you think 
the problem can be solved. I am being quite 
serious. We're looking at it, and I would 
welcome comments from anybody else. How 
do you think it can be solved? 


Mr. Riddell: One of the things this gov-’ 
ernment is probably going to have to do is! 
pay the difference between what the dealers” 
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sold the beans for, in relation to the quantity, 
and what they are actually able to supply. 
Eventually they could recover this from the 
bean board over the next period of years. I 
think the farmers would go along with that. 
If we allow some of these dealers to go 
bankrupt, however, and if we cannot provide 
the class of beans that Britain ordered, then 
our reputation as bean producers has been 
destroyed. There is just no possible way we 
can allow that to happen. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am fully aware of 
that. We went into that in some detail the 
other day. I know you have to go, but I 
want to cover the other points you raised. 
I would appreciate knowing what you suggest 
could be done so that the dealers do not go 
bankrupt. What should the government do 
as far as their involvement is concerned? I 
would appreciate your comment on it at some 
time down the road—maybe not today, but 
certainly very soon. 


Mr. Riddell: I think your dealers’ associa- 
tions have indicated— 
_ Hon. W. Newman: I have met with them 
all. I know their plight; [ know their prob- 
lem. I know the quality of beans and I know 
the number of beans. We have talked about 
all that. But if you have some suggestions, 
I would welcome them. I know you grow 
white beans and I would appreciate your 
comments, 
/ You mentioned not getting copies of my 
speeches. I am told that, by and _ large, 
2opies of my speeches are circulated to the 
MPPs. Mr. Beeney is the director of the in- 
‘ormation branch. We will see that you get 
copies of them because there are at least 
three a week, as a rule. If you like them, 
you can have them because it’s obvious from 
some of your comments today that you 
aaven't been getting them. Or if you have, 
vou haven’t had an opportunity to read them. 


_Mr. Riddell: I would like to have a copy 
of every speech you make. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'll be quite honest; 
‘they're not always on food promotion. That 
vas my basic speech. I probably paraphrased 
hat speech when I gave it, but I'll see that 
you get a copy. I am told, however, that 
hey are circulated to the MPPs. 

Mr. McKessock: How soon do they go 
putt 




















| Mr. Beeney: Same day. 


Hon. W. Newman: We'll check into that, 
Ss far as the speeches are concerned. 
__You talked about one and a half per cent 
q f . Pp 
? the budget being spent on agriculture. 
_ don’t know what the actual percentage is, 
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but you'll notice that in this year’s budget 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food got 
the second largest percentage increase of any 
ministry in our government. 


Mr. Riddell: And rightly so. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not saying that. 
I'm just saying to keep hammering away at 
me. I like it. 

Mr. Riddell: You certainly are not going 
to get any criticism from me about the ex- 
penditures of this ministry because if there 
is anything we've got lo do, and you as 
Minister of Agriculture and Food, it is to 
increase the ministry’s budget. 


~ Hon. W. Newman: Don’t keep preaching 
restraint in the House and then say to me to 
increase my budget at the same time, You 
can't have it both ways. That’s the way it is. 
Where are you going to tell us to cut back? 
Do you want us to close hospitals? 


Mr. Riddell: No, you'd better believe I 
don’t. 


Hon. W. Newman: This is the sort of thing 
we ve got to face. 


Mr. McKessock: You’d better get a bit of 
Wintario money for the farmers. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'd be quite happy to 
get it. 

Mr. Riddell, you also talked about the 
peach industry and asked what we are doing 
about the peach processing industry. We're as 
concerned as you are about what’s happening 
down the road. We'll send you some back 
copies of my speeches where I’ve talked 
about GATT and the representations I made 
to Ottawa. We've really pushed with it. I’ve 
had other ministers go with me. I’ve even 
had the provincial Treasurer pushing for agri- 
culture on the whole tariff structure. 

There is no point in kidding ourselves. 
While the peaches are coming in here at 
practically zilch as far as the tariffs are con- 
cerned, there is a big tariff on ours going out. 
That’s not equity or reciprocity. When the 
fresh peach market is out we should have 
fresh seasonal tariffs. Tariff Board reference 
152 takes this into consideration, and we are 
asking the federal government to implement 
what its own Tariff Board has said should 
be done. We’ve asked them to implement it. 
It’s not perfect but it goes a long way in 
solving a lot of our problems. 

Let’s talk about this year’s peach crop. 
There was an anticipated large surplus of 
peaches this year. I personally went down to 
the Niagara Peninsula and got myself in 
trouble with one or two of the processers 
over this. But, as a result of our meetings, 
one of the processers started processing about 
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a week earlier and was handling 100 tons a 
day. He was very reluctant because the plant 
only has a certain capacity, but he co- 
operated openly. The other canning company 
put on a second shift with federal govern- 
ment assistance. We worked with Ottawa on 
that to put on a second shift. 

We paid the transportation costs to move 
peaches—I don’t know how many tons it was 
—down to the H. J. Heinz Company in 
the Chatham-Leamington area. We paid the 
transportation costs to transport those peaches 
down there. As a result of our efforts this 
year, there were no surplus peaches left on 
the trees. We were able to use those surplus 
peaches. We were fortunate during the har- 
vest season. We got men out every wet day, 
otherwise about 150 tons would not have 
been harvested. As I say, I personally went 
down and got involved with the processers 
there; I think they were annoyed with me, 
because they weren’t geared for it, but they 
did co-operate. That’s what we did this year 
on the peaches alone. That doesn’t mean we 
won’t be doing further things down the road, 
but we did get involved in that this year 
[12:00] 


You talked about the sugar beet industry 
and how it is the fault of the province of 
Ontario that the sugar beet industry dis- 
appeared. You know what I know. If you are 
going to have any sort of a protective situa- 
tion to try to save the sugar beet indus- 
try, it’s got to be done Canada-wide. You 
might save it in Ontario but that doesn’t 
mean it can’t go into Manitoba or Quebec 
or even come back into Ontario. You’ve got 
to have some sort of national co-operation if 
you are going to save the sugar beet industry. 

In defence of my former colleague in the 
House, I really have to say that if the 
federal government had developed a national 
policy regarding the sugar beet industry, we 
might still have a sugar beet industry today. 

Mr. Riddell: They still have one in Alberta. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, there are some 
here and there. 

You mentioned Air Canada, and I’m quite 
sincere when I say that I have written to 
Air Canada. I also talked to the Ontario Wine 
Council not too long ago about the fact that 
we would like to get on to Air Canada. 
don’t run Air Canada; it’s not run by us. 
would like to get Ontario wines on 
Canada. 

Wed also like to get Ontario wines in a 
lot more of our restaurants. We are writing 
the restaurants, trying to get them to accept 
more Ontario wines. We have ‘some very 
good wines. If you go out to the Food Festi- 


val, you'll see that there is a wine-tasting 
area operated by the Grape Growers Action 
Committee, a group of women who are 
doing a great job there. 

In the ad we ran last week—I’m surprised 
we haven’t been asked about it—there is the 
offer of a free trip to Mexico, At this point 
I'd like to give credit where credit is due. 
We approached Air Canada to see if they 
would donate a free trip somewhere in Can-— 
ada and we were given a flat no. We went 
to CP Air, and, after a lot of persuasion, 
they said they would donate a free trip to 
Mexico. That trip is being donated by CP. 
That’s what I call a good corporate citizen. 

Mr. Riddell: How many of our government 
institutions handle nothing but Ontario-— 
grown foods? | 

Hon. W. Newman: For instance, in this 
building we are trying to promote Ontario | 
products as much as we can. Letters over my | 
name have gone out to all our institutions | 
suggesting that they try, wherever possible, 
to buy Ontario produce—I think the letter 
said “Canadian produce,’ because some are’ 
borderline. It went over my name to all min- | 
isters in the government about six or eight | 
months ago. | 

Mr. Riddell: I swear that some of the beet. 
served down in our dining room must be. 
that grass-fed Australian beef you were re-. 
ferring to. Have you looked into that at all?) 

Hon. W. Newman: I'll be glad to. I'll ask 
someone to take a note of that and we will 
look into it. You know, of course, that Se 
fed or grain-fed beef can be tough, depend- 
ing on how it is handled. Pm not comment: 
ing on how it is handled downstairs, because’ 
I had some last night. 

You talked about beef in terms of my | 
speech about consumers and so on. I have 
been telling consumers that the beef farmer, 
are losing their shirts. I have been hammer 
ing away at this point. It’s all very well fo. 
the consumers to have cheap beef, but they, 
are going to suffer down the road if ou 
beef producers can’t stay in business. Tv 
hammered away at this point to consumer 
every time I’ve been given a chance. Iv 
done this several times, and Ill ask M)) 
Beeney to send you copies of those speeche: | 

What am I doing about it? I'll tell yo: 
what I’ve done about it. We brought in th 
cow-calf program, which you know is a g00) 
program. There’s a federal stabilization pre’ 
gram, which I don't think is effectiv’ 
enough, I'm being critical, because it's nt 
dealing effectively with the situation. Ww. 
can grow the best beef in the world hei 
but our producers will suffer unless we hav 
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some sort of a beef import law to stop in- 
discriminate dumping. Canada is the dump- 
ing ground of the world for many agricul- 
‘tural products; we don’t have any ad valo- 
‘rem, so they dump the products in here. 

It was only as a result of a great deal of 
pressure by the beef producers, the Canadian 
-Cattlemen’s Association, the Ontario Cattle- 
men’s Association and my personal involve- 
‘ment, that a voluntary quota was put on 
Australian beef this year. The voluntary 
quota is not good enough because, as I said 
to you the other day, the pressures are build- 
ing and we need a strong beef import law. 
Mr. Whelan said that he will bring this for- 







that. 

There is no point in our kidding ourselves; 
we can’t compete with cattle that can run 
‘around on grass on a 12-month basis, need- 
‘ing no barns, no buildings and no feeding 
equipment. We just can’t compete with that 
in dollar terms, 

We have to make up our minds—and I 
think it has to be done on a national level— 
'as to whether we want a beef industry in 
‘Canada. If we do, then we must have some 
sort of protection, and the consumer must 
‘be made aware of the fact that the farmers 
‘have to make a living as well as supplying 
‘cheap beef. And beef has been extraordi- 
narily cheap. One of the main reasons why 
it is so cheap right now is the devalued 
‘Canadian dollar, 

Mr. Riddell: If you can’t talk turkey with 
‘Whelan, I’d be glad to accompany you on the 
‘trip. I think T can. 

Hon. W. Newman: I might say this about 
Mr. Whelan: I get along with him very well; 
I have a great deal of respect for the man. 
‘I think he has a lot of good ideas. There 
‘are a few policy things we disagree on, but 
‘he has done a Jot and he is truly interested 
‘in the farmer. I would hate for ‘him to leave. 


__ Mr. MacDonald: You are both lonely souls 
‘in your cabinets. No wonder you get along 
_ together. 

Hon. W. Newman: You sound like a 
‘broken record; I’ve heard it so many times; 
you keep saying that. I can assure you that 
I have the confidence and I do get the co- 
Gee ration of my cabinet colleagues. They 
are a group of people—and the caucus mem- 


bers too, 
| Mr. MacDonald: Fine fellows! 


Hon. W. Newman: We are united; we are 

ot split, like your party gets quite often. 
Mr. Chairman: I thought we were going 
to be unpolitical. 
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ward very soon, and I am pleased to hear, 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sorry, but he made 
it political. 

Mr. Riddell: But cabinet decisions are 
overruled by one man, the great white father. 
Darcy McKeough. 


Mr. Lane: Come on, Jack. 


Hon. W. Newman: As you said—and I 
agree —as goes agriculture, so goes the coun- 
try. Agriculture is responsible for about 20 
per cent of the total jobs in this country, in- 
clude those in production, processing, whole- 
saling, retailing and machinery manufactur- 
ing; and when you really boil it all down, if 
the farmers are doing well they are buying 
machinery, cars and other equipment. The 
spinoff effect of selling agricultural products 
is very important, and it is one of the major 
reasons for this major food promotion that 
we are getting into. 

You ask the reason for the delay after it 
was announced. There were several reasons. 
One, we had to put staff together. It is an 
extension of the Ontario Food Council, but I 
didn’t want to build another segment within 
the ministry. As far as the promotional pro- 
gram is concerned, all the pieces have been 
fitting together through Doug Williams; we 
also have an outside person helping to pull 
it all together. 

We had to get the commitment of funds. 
Where do we get the money for this? In my 
estimates—I should not tell you this, because 
youll bring it up—we had to do a lot of 
scrimping and saving to get the money for 
this promotional program. But we finally 
got it. It took time to get it and the staff 
working together. 

There was no point in promoting it or 
pushing it until we had, for instance, the 
symbol and “Good things grow in Ontario” 
as our slogan; all that was put together be- 
fore we launched it. There were meetings 
between myself, the Premier, the chain-store 
people, the wholesalers, and others. All these 
things had to be done in preparation for the 
program. * 

You don’t just say you are going to have 
a program and then take off with it. You have 
to get everything pulled together so that you 
can go forward. We have the impetus now 
and we have had a lot of coverage in the 
last few days. We are getting stores using the 
symbol in their ads, and now we are going 
to keep the pressure on and keep moving on 
this program. But a lot of work had to be 
done to pull it together before we started 
moving on it. In between times, of ‘course, 
there was a small thing called an election 
which might have held us up for a few 
weeks. 
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Mr. Wildman: That didn’t achieve much, 
did it? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know; you lost 
one of your classmates up there. 

Anyway, the spinoff effect from agricul- 
ture to other industries is fantastic. 

I think I have covered your points, havent 
ty 

Mr. Riddell: Thank you. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have a few political 
cheap shots to make, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want to make them before Jack Riddell 
leaves. 

He started out by spending the first five 
minutes saying there weren’t very many NDP 
members here, and then spent the next five 
minutes trying to diminish my credibility be- 
cause I don’t happen to be a farmer. 

Mr. Wildman: There aren’t many Liberals 
here. 

Mr. MacDonald: Then, a few moments 
ago, he said maybe he was going to have to 
leave it to me and he was going to cop out. 

Mr. Riddell: I never indicated anything 
about your farming ability. 

Mr. MacDonald: If the vacuum in Liberal 
policy is such that his criticism of the min- 
istry has to be devoted primarily to dis- 
cussing me and to discussing the absence of 
my colleagues here, then it is a vacuum. So 
be it; live with it. But it is a cheap shot, 
and I trust that from now on he can discuss 
some of the issues. 

He said that I didn’t happen to mention 
beef or soya beans. That was another cheap 
shot. He even missed the point I was raising. 
When I was talking about milk, I was not 
referring to milk from the producer; I said 
the producer was getting a fair shake be- 
cause he has formula pricing. What I was 
talking about was what this minister could 
and should be doing to protect the consumer 
to maintain the sale of milk. The Milk Com- 
mission has said that the prices were unreal- 
istically high. And what is he going to do 
about itP Nothing. That is what I was talk- 
ing about, and the member missed that point. 
That is part of your problem. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you need a referee? 


Mr. MacDonald: I’m going to get back 
to you in a moment. Just take time out. 

When we got to the sugar beet industry, 
Mr. Chairman, we had the incredible proposi- 
tion of Mr. Riddell suggesting that the answer 
was to nationalize it. The Liberal Party, like 
the Tories, spends 95 per cent of its time 
going around railing against nationalization 
and then advancing it as the solution to a 
problem. 
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Hon. W. Newman: We never said nation-— 


alization. 
Mr. MacDonald: He did. You do it gen- 
erally. That is part of your rhetoric; that is 
your philosophic stance. , 
Mr. Riddell: I suggested that we sink some 
money into that plant to keep it operating. 


i 
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Mr. MacDonald: That’s right—nationalize 


it. In true Liberal fashion, it is not necessarily 
nationalization but nationalization 
necessary. That is Liberal policy. It is double- 
talk. . 

Let me come to the minister's speech. Mr, 
Minister, I too would like to have copies of 


when > 


your speeches. But I noted—and I don’t say 


this critically—that you yourself conceded 
that you have some great sympathy for your 
speech writers because you usually don't 
follow them. That creates problems for the 
press, if I may say so. 

Hon. W. Newman: No. Any speech of 
mine is released to the press. 

Mr. MacDonald: I know. What I would 
like to have, if I could get it, is not only 
the prepared speech that was written by 


your speech writer, and unvetted by you 


and so, presumably, a statement of policy— 
Hon. W. Newman: Oh, no. It is vetted. 


Mr. MacDonald: —but also a copy of the 
transcript of the speech you really gave, 
because that is often even more interesting. 

Hon. W. Newman: Come to some of the 
small halls that I go to and bring recording 
equipment—at the Simcoe Federation of 
Agriculture meeting, for example. I am speak- 
ing to one other federation of agriculture 
this Friday night. I am quite sure there wont 
be proper recording equipment there. 

Mr. MacDonald: Just to complete my 
cheap shots, I hope the whole committee 
will notice there isn’t a single Liberal here. 
Oh, I’m sorry; he just arrived. 

Mr. Riddell: You’ve got Ronnie McNeil 
sitting there. 


Mr. MacDonald: He is an ex-Liberal; he 


has joined the Tories. 
Mr. McNeil: I saw the light. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we have had enough 
cheap shots. Let’s go ahead with the vote. 


Mr. MacDonald: I promise you that if 1. 
don’t have to reciprocate, I won't indulge. 


in them again. 


Let me come to a couple of matters which 
I hope come under this vote. I’m sorry Jack 
Riddell has gone now, because he raised the 


whole question of a so-called atomic or 


nuclear tomato. We have a real problem’ 
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here. I hope research—because we have an 
analysis, research and planning item in this 
vote, that is really what I am speaking to— 
can come up with an answer. The problem 
is graphically illustrated by one sentence of 
the story in Farm and Country: “Ontario 
Hydro has been pitching the equivalent of 
three million barrels of oil a year into Lake 
Huron.” 

We hear of all the waste, and now we 

learn Ontario Hydro has been pitching the 
equivalent of three million barrels of oil a 
year into Lake Huron. That is our problem. 
Ontario Hydro has not integrated the use of 
waste heat; so it builds a nuclear plant in 
Pickering, where the equivalent of millions 
of barrels of heat is wasted. 
_ Ontario Hydro should have planned, in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Housing 
‘and other branches of the ministry, that 
waste heat could be used for central heat- 
‘ing, as has been planned and done in many 
older European countries, particularly in 
‘Sweden. I applaud the proposition that you 
are taking a look at how you are going to 
‘save that equivalent of three million barrels 
of oil being thrown into Lake Huron every 
year in heat that has been used and then 
dumped back into the lake. 


[12:15] 


_ Obviously, some of the points that the 
Liberal critic raised are valid. If you are 
going to build an equivalent greenhouse 
operation up there, what is going to happen to 
Leamington? And, therefore, you have ob- 
viously got to do some pretty careful re- 
i The minister said the answer—again 
this is highly commendable; it is almost like 
motherhood—was to grow products here that 
we are now importing. I will be interested 
in hearing from this ministry, if it is doing 
Some research, as to what conclusions have 
been readied in terms of which of the 
products that we are now importing can be 
ae here. We could use the heat equivalent 
of the three million barrels of oil that is 
wasted by being dumped into Lake Huron 
every year for the development of an even 
greater greenhouse industry to replace what 
we are importing, thus helping our balance 
of trade and so many other things. 

_ Item 6 is for analysis, research and plan- 
ning; that’s precisely what we are after. But, 
Mr. Minister, some time soon, if you are 
going to make political speeches about the 
a innovativeness, foresight and every- 
thing else involved in this whole venture, let 
us have the benefit of some of that research 
30 that we will know two things: (a) that 
it is not going to pull the rug out from under 



















the existing greenhouse industry in Leaming- 
ton and (b) in specifics, which products are 
now imported and which we could grow 
here to use all this waste. That, I think 
would be a sensible, planned approach. I 
hope you will respond to it at some point. 
Hon. W. Newman: As you know—I don’t 
know when we made the announcement— 
there was a joint announcement by myself— 


Mr. MacDonald: Just before the election. 
Hon. W. Newman: Was it? 
Mr. MacDonald: During the election. 


Hon. W. Newman: Was it during the 
election? Then let me tell you something to 
show you just how non-political I really am. 

Mr. MacDonald: You have forgotten when 
the election was. 


Hon. W. Newman: I had been down to 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, long before the elec- 
tion campaign to look at their program and 
had studied it very carefully before we made 
the announcement. 

I had hoped to make the announcement 
long before we did, but we were defeated in 
the House and forced to call an election. 
Even though the campaign was on, we moved 
forward with that program, and research is 
being done. Conestoga Rovers were com- 
missioned to do research on it by our minis- 
try. We are working very carefully with it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Conestoga Rovers? Where 
do they come from? 

Hon. W. Newman: They are a consulting 
firm, There were several consulting firms 
brought in. I think they are from Waterloo. 


Mr. MacDonald: I thought they were the 
Boy Scouts from Huron county. 


Hon. W. Newman: I might also mention 
that the Ministry of Natural Resources is 
also involved. That ministry is very interested 
in fish breeding in terms of import replace- 
ments; we import an awful lot of fish from 
Japan, Denmark and some other countries. 

We are also looking for import replace- 
ments. We could talk about things like lettuce 
—I could list them all—that could be grown 
in those greenhouses but which would not 
hurt the Leamington area. Keep in mind that 
we are also doing research on conserving heat 
in the greenhouse industry itself. I think a 
fair statement would be that when the re- 
search being done now is put into effect, the 
actual heat loss in greenhouses probably can 
be cut by as much as 50 per cent. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just to show you I am on 
your side, Mr. Minister, I think I shall be ion 
this new Hydro select committee; I was 
wondering the other day, if Hydro is going 
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to be building plants, whether it would be 
possible to site one of the new plants down 
in the Essex area. It’s close to the lakes, 
which is always a great requirement. They 
could build the plant so that the waste heat 
could be pumped into the greenhouses. 


Hon. W. Newman: There are other factors 
involved in building a nuclear plant, like 
hydro lines and other things, that can create 
some problems. 


Mr. MacDonald: I know that. I am pain- 
fully aware of it. I got a crash immersion 
course on it as last year’s chairman of the 
select committee on Hydro. All I am saying 
is that if the other things permit, we should 
be planning to use that waste heat instead of 
dumping the equivalent of three million 
barrels of oil a year back into the lake. 


Hon. W. Newman: Certainly. Anyway, we 
are doing the research and the report is going 
forward. We are working with the Ministry 
of Energy on it. 

Regarding the three million barrels of oil 
a year, I don’t know the exact figures; you 
would because you were chairman of the 
committee that brought in some recommenda- 
tions last year and you are probably more 
familiar with Hydro’s operation than I am. 
We are waiting for figures from Hydro on 
the costs of tapping that hot water—the cost 
of bringing it out, the cost per mile of 
moving it, and all the other things involved 
in it. As we move down the road, research 
will be done. 

I don’t know if there is any specific research 
being done on the Pickering plant in terms 
of using that waste hot water for other pur- 
poses. Are we doing any particular research? 


Mr. MacDonald: There have been some 
studies done for the whole new city develop- 
ment around Pickering that we were talking 
about—you know, that city was going to have 
250,000 people, then 200,000 and then 150,- 
000. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, the North Pickering 
development. That’s part of my riding. 


Mr. MacDonald: I thought you should be 
familiar with it. 


Hon. W. Newman: I should point out that 
we are doing research and work on it at this 
point of time, and that the present study 
for Kincardine should give us the technology 
we need for other plants in the province. 

As an aside—and I am being a bit facetious 
—it makes the fishing in Lake Ontario a lot 
better around that plant. 


Mr. Gaunt: Oh, we grow ’em big up there. 
Hon. W. Newman: There’s great fishing 
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around that plant. You see more boats now 
than you ever saw before. 


Mr. Gaunt: More fish too. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would like to have some 
evidence of the studies you have done. 


Hon. W. Newman: When the report’s done 
and we have had a chance to look at it, I will 
let you read it, I see no reason why this 
report could not be released. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s called freedom of 
information. That’s another point I am rather 
interested in. ; 

Hon. W. Newman: There is no point in 
withholding a report because, when they are 
circulated among the various ministries, they 
always get back to you anyway. We don’t — 
believe in keeping them; we might as well 
give them to you. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s known as_ the 
brown paper envelope syndrome. Let’s have 
some information on it instead of all of the 
great objectives and rhetoric. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have done some-— 
thing positive about it. Mg 


Mr. MacDonald: I started out by com-_ 
mending you for it. You don’t even know” 
who your friends are! 

Let me just raise one question. Since I 
don’t think there is an estimate later, is this 
the appropriate ministry in which to raise the 
question of farm taxes? 


Hon. W. Newman: Farm taxes really would 
come under Revenue, I guess. The farm tax 
reduction program is in my budget under 
vote 1802, item 5. 


Mr. MacDonald: Ill bring it up then. 
That’s the appropriate place. 


Mr. Gaunt: I came in late on Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s discussion, and I am wondering how 
the matter of the Kincardine project sits at 
the moment. The consultant’s report is late’ 
in terms of the initial objective. They issued 
an interim report, and I am wondering when 
the final report is expected. 


Hon. W. Newman: The interim report, 
which was a rough draft report, went to some 
of my staff; they have looked at it and sent 
it back. We expect the final report by the 
end of November. 


Mr. Gaunt: As I understand it, that report 
will not deal with the location of the pro- 
posed greenhouse project as such; that judge- 
ment call will be up to the government, based 
on the information that’s contained in the 
report. Is that accurate? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s a fair statement. 
I’m not sure of the details, but the report 
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probably will say—and I’m just speculating— 
whether it’s feasible within a certain area 
of the plant. It depends on the Atomic 
Energy Control Board how close it can or 
cannot be to the plant. Many things are 
being looked at, including the cost of running 
the lines, amortized over a period of time, 
and the total cost per acre of glass to build 
and operate the greenhouse. 

Certainly no specific location has been pin- 
pointed; they will probably identify a broad 
area in which it could be located. I believe 
I know what you are getting at, but I don’t 
think they are going to recommend any 
specific site at this time. 

Mr. Gaunt: One thing that has always 
puzzled me about this project is that in its 
genesis the idea was to locate the project 
about five miles from the source of the heat. 
I could never understand this, particularly 
in view of the fact that we are talking about 
a cost of $1 million a mile for that pipe. 

Is there any particular rationale for this, 
other than the rationale which the minister 
and I have already discussed? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not the Minister 
of Energy, but isn’t there a heavy water 
plant thereP There is some problem because 


of the distance you have to maintain from | 


that plant. It is the heavy water plant, rather 
than the power plant itself that is the prob- 
lem. You know the history of the park and 


all the things that happened there that have 


some bearing on it. 

I can only speculate. The Atomic Energy 
Control Board is being contacted in connec- 
tion with the study and that board will have 
a lot to say about how close any operation 
should be, from a safety point of view. 

Mr. Gaunt: I know the minister is talking 
about the five-mile buffer zone. However, 
that zone is violated every day of the week 
in terms of residential development. 

The kind of development which we are 
discussing is certainly not that kind of con- 
-centrated development. involving people, 
children and so on in the event of a spill or 
a leak. That is undoubtedly a factor, but I 
don’t think it is an insurmountable factor. I 
don’t really think the Atomic Energy Control 
Board of Canada is going to come in with 

a heavy hand and say, “No, you can’t build 
_ greenhouses within the five-mile limit.” 

_ Hon. W. Newman: I am only speculating; 
_I don’t know what they are finally going to 
say. However, I am sure that the Atomic 


| 








Energy Control Board will make the final de- 
cision on the safe limitation, whether it be 
one mile, two miles or five miles. 

I appreciate your question “Why can’t it 
be closer?” When the report comes out, and 
the Atomic Energy Control Board says it 
must be so far away, we might want to go 
back to the board for further discussions at 
that point. But I can’t answer that question 
until the report comes in. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am glad to hear it is not a 
shut case with respect to the distance. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have read some of the 


papers in your area and I am fully aware of 


what you are getting at. As far as I am 
concerned, it is a wide open situation. 

Mr. Gaunt: I’m glad to hear that. I'll pass. 

Vote 1801 agreed to. 

(Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask your indulgence? I have to speak tomor- 
row to the National Milk Supply Manage- 
ment Committee. All the provinces across 
Canada are meeting in Ontario this year. 
Would it be possible for me to leave here at 
12:15 p.m., even though I would still be 
a little late for the lunch, which starts at 
12:15 p.m.? 

Mr. MacDonald: I move that your parlia- 
mentary assistant take over for the last 15 
minutes. 

Hon. W. Newman: I think the parliament- 
ary assistant is very capable and has done 
a great job. 

Mr. MacDonald: I know. I want to give 
him an opportunity to continue doing a 
great job. 

Hon. W. Newman: I know what you want 
to do. I am fully aware of that. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are you so fearful of his 
limited capacity? | 

Hon. W. Newman: I am not fearful of his 
limitations at all. 

Mr. MacDonald: Put him in the position. 

Hon. W. Newman: I am sure he can 
handle himself extremely well. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps we could start 15 
minutes earlier and let the minister go 15 
minutes earlier. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s okay with me. 


Mr. Chairman: We will adjourn until to- 
morrow at 9:45 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12:32 p.m. 
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The committee met at 9:58 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


On vote 1802, agricultural production 
program: 

Mr. McKessock: I want to say a bit about 
disappearing farm land. I know farmers have 
mixed feelings on whether farm land should 
be saved or not. As a farmer myself, I think 
maybe we should not worry about it. Prob- 
ably the Ministry of Consumer and Commer- 
cial Relations should be worrying about it 
more so than Agriculture and Food because 
it is the consumers in the long run who are 
going to pay when farm land disappears. 

I think the farmers who feel it should not 
be saved or don’t worry about it feel that 
somewhere down the road, if we get rid of 
enough farm land, they will get a more 
decent price for their products. I think even- 
tually that will happen, but it could be 50 or 
100 years from now. So I don’t think that is 
real'y a legitimate concern. 

Then, on the other hand, you cannot blame 
farmers who live close to towns, where their 
land is valuable for development, for wanting 
to sell it for $100,000 or $500,000 or $1 mil- 
lion, far more than they can make out of 
producing food. When we talk about de- 
pleting our natural resources, there is no 
bigger issue than this one right here, the 
disappearing farm land. 

_ A generation or two down the road, they 
will look back and say, “Why did we let this 
happen?” or “Why did we deplete this natural 
resource?” I think myself that we should be 
saving it and I think that most people do, 
ilthough I know there are farmers on both 
sides of the story. It is up to the government 
to do this. We only have five per cent good 
agricultural land, the other 95 per cent is 
200r land, so it seems like common sense that 
we should be saving the good agricultural 
and, at least class one and two land, so that 
we can always be in the position to feed 
durselves. 

_ it is very easy to see it disappearing, being 
overed up every day with cement, houses, 
md industry. Meanwhile our population is 
ncreasing constantly, so it is only a matter 
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of time before we run out of enough food to 
feed ourselves. At the present time, I think 
we have a land use policy that is of little 
value. The food land guidelines are just that, 
guidelines without teeth to preserve land. 
They may set boundaries today, but tomorrow 
we set new boundaries after we use up the 
land through allowing industry or towns to 
expand. We have a boundary today but to- 
morrow we set that boundary a little farther 
back into the fields. 

The way it is right now, or the way it has 
been suggested, leaving it up to the individual 
municipalities to decide how the 95 per cent 
of our rough land should be used is fine. But 
the use of the five per cent farm land has to 
be decided by the government, township by 
township. Otherwise some municipalities are 
going to save it and others are not. 

It doesn’t make sense to me, coming from 
Grey county, which a government study says 
is the second largest owner of farm land in 
the province—and we have some good farm 
land but a lot of poorer farm land—that we 
should be saving our land while down where 
the land is level and free of stones and the 
heat units are better, in the southern part of 
Ontario, it is disappearing. So if you leave 
it up to the local people in some places they 
will save it and in other places they won't. 

Until something is done, lawyers will have 
a heyday because we will be continually hav- 
ing hearings on whether to let this land go 
for landfill sites or whether to allow annexa- 
tion. In Barrie or in the Niagara region they'll 
allow thousands of acres of good farm land 
to go for annexation then theyll come into 
our area where the Niagara Escarpment is 
and they'll try to save 10 acres that is good 
farm Jand when all surrounding it is poor 
land. It doesn’t make sense. 

If you want to save a 10-acre parcel sur- 
rounded by swamp because it’s good farm 
land then we should be saving first of all the 
thousands of acres that are in the southern 
part of the province. This is why it seems 
to me that unless the government does it, it 
will never be saved. And that is only five per 
cent of our land, which is a small percentage. 


Hon. W. Newman: Would you like me to 
comment on your remarks, or are you not 


finished? 
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Mr. McKessock: Yes. I would like you to 
comment on that. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'd just like to make a 
few comments. We did go over some of this 
yesterday on the food land guidelines which 
are out. 

We think they are being used very effec- 
tively. I'll give you an example. We can talk 
about our renewable resources, which I want 
to preserve. I want to make it very clear that 
in our guidelines we're trying to preserve, 
wherever humanly possible, the better agri- 
cultural land. 

A case in question: I don’t even know 
whether it’s been made public yet or not, 
but there’s a case down in the member for 
Wentworth’s (Mr. Deans) riding. When I was 
Minister of the Environment we were talking 
about putting services down into Stoney 
Creek, I believe it was. A certain size of 
sewer line was to go in there and a decision 
was made recently that they would not be 
allowed to have that size of service in that 
area and they would have to preserve a 
pocket of tender fruit land in there. They 
would only be able to go so far and the rest 
of the Jand would have to be preserved for 
tender fruit land. There’s a case in question 
where the Minister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes) 
and myself, and of course the Minister of 
the Environment (Mr. Kerr), got together and 
agricultural land went out in that particular 
case. Grimsby is it? 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: No, Grimsby is another 


Case. 


Hon. W. Newman: Grimsby is another case 
where we're having to redefine the size of 
the water and sewage systems so that they’ll 
only take in a certain population. They are 
all a very integral part of the whole situation. 
That is one case in question where we've 
made a ruling, where the government has 
overruled or will be overruling a municipal 
regional plan. 

There are cases, and I can use examples in 
my Own area, Durham region, where I know 
we have turned back plan after plan—that 
whole Mississauga situation which is now be- 
ing discussed at the Mississauga level and 
will be coming forward for comments by the 
government, when we will be making our com- 
ments on the development—keeping in mind 
we can't stop all development: keeping in 
mind, as I said yesterday, that for our future 
needs in the province of Ontario we're talk- 
ing about a maximum of half a million acres 
of land to put four million people on, and I 
don’t think we're going to hit that four million 
people by the year 2000; keeping in mind 
wherever possible, trying to redirect that, 
there are areas, for instance, in Mississauga, 
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out in the greater metropolitan areas that 
are surrounded now by housing. | 
There might be 75 or 100 acres in a pocket . 
there. It only makes sense that that must be 
infill, Some of that is good agricultural land, — 
I'm not denying that. 
There are other cases where they've realy 
meant business. There are some municipal- | 
ities, and counties, where they have not really — 
taken it seriously at this point in time. : 
I thought you brought up a good point this | 
morning yourself about preserving land in | 
Grey county. There’s a great deal of land 
there and the attitude may be, I’m not sa 
it is, but it may be that if agricultural lan 
becomes fewer and fewer acres farmers will | 
get more money for their produce. I only | 
point out to you in passing that we had some | 
US FDA people we were talking to, who said | 
the US has 300 million acres of land lying — 
idle, prime agricultural land that’s not even | 
being used. That gives you some idea of the 
type of thing that we're talking about. It does — 
not matter how much land we use up here | 
it’s still not necessarily going to mean good | 
prices for our farmers up here. We get into. 
the whole GATT structure at that point in» 
time. : 
















Mr. McKessock: But it is closing in on us | 
somewhere down the road. As the population » 
increases and the land decreases, it certainly | 
will mean improved prices; it could be 50 or | 
100 years. All I’m saying is I would hate the 
next generation or two down the road to look | 
back and ask why did we deplete this obvious | 
natural resource when we had an alternative. | 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think we are. | 
What we're really trying to do is to preserve | 
the land as much as possible. If you want to 
go all the way back to 1943, and hindsight is | 
a great thing— 3 | 

Mr. McKessock: I’m looking ahead to the 
next 50 or 100 years. 


Hon. W. Newman: —the Queen Elizabeth 
Way should never have been built in former 
Premier Mitch Hepburn’s time. It went right | 
through our tender fruit land. We werent’ 
thinking about that in those days. Today we 
are. We are planning ahead. We're not: 
planning ahead 25 years. We're talking about 
50 years at least. y 


Mr. McKessock: Then don’t you think we” 
should be setting aside that farm land? 
Hon. W. Newman: Wherever possible we | 
are. 4q 

Mr. McKessock: That makes it so unfair. 
In one part of the province you will and in 
the other parts you won’t. 


ial 
Hon. W. Newman: This is pretty well: 


universal throughout the province. There will 
be tremendous pressures in the areas around 
‘Toronto to develop that farm land down 
the road. 

Mr. McKessock: Why should we worry 
about those pressures if it is good farm land? 
Whether the farm’s worth a million dollars 
in the southern part or whether it’s worth 
$50,000 in my area, that $50,000 is just as 
valuable to the farmer there as it is down 
here where it’s worth a million. If you're 
going to set aside farm land, it shouldn't 
matter whether a developer owns it or who 
owns it. If it’s good farm land and you want 
|to preserve it, then you should preserve it. 
| If you're going to say this has to be pre- 
served here because it’s bought up for de- 
velopment and we can take that land up there 
because it’s cheaper land and it’s only worth 
$50,000 or $75,000, what I’m saying is that 
$50,000 or $75,000 is just as valuable to a 
smaller guy as it is to a big developer, and 
there shouldn’t be any differential there. It’s 
farm land we’re talking about. 


~ Hon. W. Newman: Let me point out that 
we have to use some common sense in this 
whole thing. Let’s talk about values of land 
if you think it has a bearing on it. ’m not 
0 sure today that it does have such a bearing 
n it. I'l give you a case in question. Down 
ound Kent county, in that area Jand is going 
for around $2,800 or $3,000 an acre, or 
omewhere in that neighbourhood. That's 
traight farm land and that’s good farm land. 
It may be too high, but that’s what it’s selling 
or. 

I can take you out to some good agricultural 
land around Metropolitan Toronto which, 
when the great speculative boom was on, was 
selling for $5,000 an acre. That same land 
is selling for $1,500 an acre today and is good 
agricultural land. I don’t know if you can 
buy a farm in Grey county for $50,000. If 
you can, I’d sure like to know about it. I 
Jon’t think you can. 
| What you're trying to say is that price 
gets so irresistible that the farmer is tempted 
to take it. Yet I have a case in my office 
tight now—and I’m not going to mention 
any names because there’s an appeal on before 
cabinet at this point in time—where some- 
sody wants to farm within a municipality. 
They want to keep that farm in farming. 


| Mr. McKessock: Sure. I think the true 
farmer does want to keep the farm in agri- 
pulture. There are some farmers, no matter 
ee you give them for the land, who don’t 
vant it annexed, and justifiably so. Some 
%€ them are second-, third- and fourth- 
Seneration farms. They've put a lot of time 
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and money, sentiment and everything else 
in that farm. They feel they have a legitimate 
reason for holding that land, especially when 
you feel we should be saving farm land. 

There’s a federal study that was done 
recently here in which it says: “Bloated 
Canadian cities are destroying the base on 
which they were built.” It goes on a little 
further to say: “Farm land values may become 
so high that it is actually costing the farmer 
to keep his land in production. In some 
cases, the cost of taxes on land valued for 
its urban potential may be in excess of the 
returns to be made for the farming unit. 
If the problem is not acute, it is serious and 
getting worse each year. Much of the farm 
land being converted is not required to satisfy 
Canada’s immediate food needs, either for 
domestic use or for export. 

“Projections indicate, however, that within 
50 years much of Canada’s farm land will be 
required simply to serve for domestic needs. 
Loss of first-class agricultural land will 
eventually mean its replacement by poorer 
land or a growing dependence on imports, 
when we can get them.” 

This is the thing that may happen when 
we start depending on imports for our food. 
We've been used to sitting down at the first 
table. We may have to sit down at the second 
table a few years down the road, because if 
we cant supply our own needs and we 
depend on imports, the producers are going 
to feed themselves first. Of course, when we 
can get the imports, that in turn will affect 
the balance of payments. 

[10:15] 

Hon. W. Newman: I have a couple of com- 
ments. We are trying to preserve agricultural 
land. You know as well as I do that in the 
province of Ontario at the present time when 
land is being assessed, as long as it’s being 
farmed, it’s assessed at the agricultural rates. 
There is the farm tax reduction program, so 
as long as you're farming the farm in the 
urban fringe, you are assessed at a rate per 
acre which varies from area to area, anywhere 
from $100 an acre up to $300 an acre, al- 
though the land is actually worth a lot more 
than that. 

Then there is the Blair commission, which 
has made recommendations at this point in 
time, although they will not be implemented 
this year. As I said here the other day and as 
I’ve said before, regardless of what is in the 
Blair commission report—and we have done 
considerable analysis of what he said in his 
report—as far as I’m concerned, and I think I 
can safely say that the government feels the 
same way, there is no way we want to hurt 
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the farmers through the taxation structure. 

In some cases, the 90-10 ratio that Blair 
recommended could have some very serious, 
adverse effects on farming in the urban fringe. 
That’s one of the things we're looking at very 
carefully. We have made recommendations to 
the Treasurer as to what we think should 
happen but, unfortunately, 'm not allowed 
to say what they are. Im not worried that 
farm taxes down the road will be at the 
point where farmers will not be able to farm. 
I think the reverse may very well be true. I 
think that’s very important. 

You said we shouldn’t depend on imports. 
I agree, but we also should be looking into 
reciprocity right now, which we are doing, 
and putting a position paper forward. As a 
matter of fact, there will be some official posi- 
tions taken by the province before very long. 
Although we have taken official positions in 
the agricultural sector, other sectors of the 
province will be involved in the very near 
future. Certainly I don’t want to depend on 
imports either. 

Last night I was at a dinner of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of the Commonwealth, 
and I talked to people from other countries. 
There were 23 countries represented there, 
and I spoke to a lot of the people there. It’s 
amazing what we should be looking at insofar 
as those people are concerned. They've got 
the land, the quality of land and the heat 
units; they've got everything they need. 

Mr. McKessock: Where is that? 


Hon. W. Newman: The Commonwealth 
countries, Central Africa—well, all over the 
world. They've got the potential there, but 
‘what they need is the technology. 

I’m only pointing out to you that imports 
are always going to be a problem to us until 
we get the tariff situation under control—and 
that should be done immediately. 

Mr. McKessock: That brings up another 
point. 


Mr. W. Newman: Do you want me to 
finish? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, go ahead. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s look at beef, 
peaches and all the other horticultural com- 
modities. We could be growing 10,000 more 
acres of tomatoes right now. We could have 
a proper tariff on tomato paste. We could 
actually be growing 10,000 more acres of 
tomatoes than we grow at present. 

Keeping all of this in mind, it all has to fit 
together as a package. Preserving our land is 
of primary importance to us, but we've got to 
have a total package to look at. The farmers 
in the Niagara Peninsula are saying, “Look, 
you've locked land into farming for years and 
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This is the sort of situation we run into. 


Mr. McKessock: I noticed that the Minister | 
of Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller) men- 
tioned that we'd be feeding poplar trees to | 
our cattle in a few years. He said this was a | 
government agricultural scheme. a | 

Hon W. Newman: Right. Why don't you: 
ask the chairman? 'He knows as much about it | 
as I do. , 4 

Mr. McKessock: Do you mean we're coy- ° 
ering up good agricultural land and we're go- 
ing to try to grow poplar trees on poor land | 
so we can feed our cattle? q 

Hon. W. Newman: No, no. We're looking: 
at the best use of that scrub poplar which | 
can be shredded or dried for food value. We’ 
have done a lot of experimental work at New 
Liskeard, I believe, and we're doing some-) 
thing at Kemptville this year in terms of the’ 
feeding of poplar pulp, as they call it. S| 

Mr. MacDonald: Make methanol to run 
their tractors. # 

Hon. W. Newman: We could come back to! 
that in a minute, too. | 

What I’m pointing out is that we are doing) 
experimental work with other feed. For im) 
stance, in northern Ontario last year, when 
the drought was on and they couldn't get: 
hay we had a hay assistance program to’ 
bring hay in from Manitoba. It might have, 
been possible to use poplar trees as feed, as 
research will prove eventually. Poplar trees’ 
aren't really affected by the weather; they: 
are able to be shredded into a fluffy sort of 
material which makes feed for cattle. I} 
believe there’s such a plant up in the chair- 
man’s area somewhere. | 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right. It’s a steam 
process. They cook the poplar wood and it, 
comes out almost like straw. I might add: 
that one experiment conducted at the New 
Liskeard agricultural college indicated a! 
dramatic increase in the weight through the| 
feeding compared to haylage. With haylage’ 
I think, the cattle’s weight gain was aroun¢) 
26 pounds over a 70-day period, while i, 
was 90 pounds when they were fed the 
poplar. So it’s quite an interesting expert 
ment. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I think it! 
been said here that we want to preserve 
agricultural land— 2 | 

Hon. W. Newman: Can I just come bael’ 
to the other thing you were saying abou’ 
the poplar? Actually, it looks as if 55 pey 
cent of the ration could be made up of thi’ 
poplar pulp, and apparently the cost of pro” 



























lucing this material is approximately $14 a 
lon compared with $20 a ton for hay. Is 
hat correct? 

| Mr. McKessock: It doesn’t sound correct 


| Hon. W. Newman: It may not be, but I 
‘ave to go by what I’m told by our executive 
lirector, who is looking after all the research 
wograms. They've done this experimental 
york. If it can be produced more cheaply 
nd will give the necessary gains to the 
lattle by being made up into a good part 
yf the diet, as a farmer myself, I wouldn't 
aind looking at the poplar feed. 

Mr. McKessock: But should we exchange 
rood farm land for this poor land? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not saying that. I’m 
laying it’s a source of feed. It’s just like corn. 


' Mr. McKessock: You've already said we 
yave all kinds of feed right now. 


_Hon. W. Newman: And you want to 
mow why we're using poplar. I’m pointing 
mut that on a research basis it may be cheaper 
ind more dependable than hay in some areas, 
ind it might be a good backup feed in bad 
vet years or dry years. 


Mr. McKessock: In other words, it shows 
e importance of land to the farmer and 
o our future food. 

On the disappearance of good farm land, 
‘ want to cite a couple of cases. In the Barrie 
ase, they spent thousands and_ thousands 
£ dollars in fighting to try to stop that 
nnexation. Finally it went through. There 
s a case in my riding where Hanover is 
tying to annex two or three farms and the 
a has ruled against it. They have saved 
hat agricultural land there, but there’s an 
ippeal in. 

_Hon. W. Newman: That’s the one I was 
feferring to and didn’t want to mention. 


Mr. McKessock: There were quite a few 
thousands of dollars spent there. In Sydenham 
‘ownship, also in my riding, they have spent 
ypproximately $50,000 on environmental hear- 
mgs to determine whether a landfill site can 
de put there. 

Tm trying to find out if the government 
has any notion of going over all the land in 
Ontario, township by township, and putting 
up boundaries and saying “Okay, Hanover 
"an go to here, Barrie can go to to here; 
jut when that’s done you have to take in 
these other areas.” Until that’s done, we're 
oing to pay lawyers continually, day after 
Jay, to fight and decide whether this land 
2an go to agriculture or whether it can go 
(0 the city. There are also going to be dis- 
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crepancies all over Ontario. One town is 
going to get land; one farmer is going to 
save his land, while another farmer is going 
to be able to sell his. There is not going to 
be any continuity in what’s going to be done. 
Have you any thought of doing that across 
the province? 

Hon. W. Newman: I think in some small 
way were doing that now. We do comment 
on every official plan that comes in for ap- 
proval by the province. 

Mr. McKessock: It still doesn’t stop these 
hearings. . 

‘Hon. W. Newman: Niagara is one example. 
Stoney Creek is another example. I still think 
the municipalities are co-operating very well 
as far as official plans are concerned. They're 
going to have to justify taking that line. In 
this case, the OMB decided that the town 
was not justified in taking the total land it 
wanted. There’s an appeal by the town to 
the cabinet on that. 


Mr. McKessock: The fact is that hearings 
are held day after day on the same topic. 
What I was trying to figure out was, is there 
some way we can do away with these hear- 
ings so that people know exactly what can 
be used for agriculture and what can’t? If 
we want to save as much of that five per 
cent of food-producing land as we can, pretty 
soon we've got to decide how much we are 
going to save. Maybe it’s going to end up at 
four per cent or whatever. Eventually we are 
going to have to use those poplar trees. 


Hon. W. Newman: When you say five per 
cent, that’s five per cent of the total area of 
Ontario. We’ve got a lot of land in northern 
Ontario that’s under discussion right now. I'm 
not sure whether we own it or not, after the 
declaration up there, as far as pulp and 
paper is concerned. 


Mr. MacDonald: The disciplined Tories are 
doing that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Anyway, I’m concerned 
about the land. I just don’t think we, as a 
government, can say arbitrarily to municipal- 
ities A, B and C, “We're going to take all 
your rights and powers away, and this is all 
you can do, That’s it. Sorry, you're finished.” 

I just don’t feel that I would want to be 
in a position to say to the town of Hanover, 
or to any other town, village or country in this 
province, “I’m sorry, that’s all you can do, 
There will be times, and there have been 
times, when the government has overruled 
the municipality, county or region when we 
think it’s in the best interest of saving agri- 
cultural land. I gave you some examples this 
morning. 

However, I don’t want to tell you that I'm 
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going to tell any town in this province, “Tm 
sorry, that’s all you can do.” It was pointed 
out by somebody the other day that we want 
to use some common sense. We want flexibil- 
ity in the situation. If town A wants to annex 
100 acres because it has a new little industry 
that’s going to supply jobs for people in that 
town and it needs it for housing, rather than 
those people commuting to Toronto, London, 
Windsor or somewhere else, maybe it is good 
sense to take 100 acres out of production 
and build houses there. You might save an 
awful lot of energy down the road if the in- 
dustry is there, and going to the resource 
that’s in that municipality. 

Mr. McKessock: I take it then that there’s 
going to be no change. We're going to have 
to keep fighting for whatever we want, 
whether it’s farm land or annexation. 

In our area we will certainly not fight to 
keep farm land if it’s going to be covered up 
down in the south. Even though I think it 
should be preserved, unless it’s going to be 
the same all across the province, there’s no 
way we're going to fight. 

Hon. W. Newman: The guidelines apply to 
the whole province. 


(Mr. McKessock: I’m saying the guidelines 
aren t working. 

Hon. W. Newman: The guidelines are 
working, and I’ve given you a dozen examples 
this morning. I can give you 50 more exam- 
ples where we've actually used the guidelines 
today. Don’t say they're not working; they 
are working. If you want examples I'll be glad 
to take you up to our food land development 
branch and show you. 


Mr. McKessock: I hear the examples. I 
understand what you're saying. I'm just say- 
ing it’s different each time we have a hearing; 
so were still going to have to keep fighting 
for whatever we want. 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting we 
don’t have hearings? 


Mr. McKessock: I'm suggesting that if this 
four or five per cent of land were set aside, 
we wouldn't have nearly as many hearings. 


Hon. W. Newman: Many municipalities 
and counties now use the guidelines when 
they're drafting their official plans and zoning 
bylaws. You're telling me, if I’m reading you 
correctly, that it doesn’t matter what you do 
municipally; we're going to tell you what you 
have to do. In the democratic society that’ we 
live in today, I’m not prepared to do that. 

Mr. MacDonald: Tra-la, tra-la. That was a 
great speech. 


(Mr. McKessock: Then we'll drop the farm 
land because, as usual, I think we're just 


going to have to decide what we're going to 
do with it. 


The imports you mentioned are the prob- 
lem. Can we not have these imports come 


through the marketing boards so they have 
control over them? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have no control 


over the imports into Canada of any com- 
modity except through the government of 


Canada. 

Mr. McKessock: Is there not two ways of 
skinning the catP Can the marketing boards 
not have agency powers so that everything 


sold in Ontario has to go through the mar- 


keting boards? 


Hon. W. Newman: Some marketing boards — 


do have agencies; let’s take that as an 
example. If you had agency powers, say 
for fresh peaches, and you set a price of 
$5 a basket, it’s no help to the consumer if 
there’s no equivalent protection on the border 
and the fresh peaches pour in from the 
southern US or wherever at $3 a basket. I'm 


looking for consumer loyalty; that’s what this 


food land promotion is all about. If you set 
the price at $5 a basket for Ontario peaches 


and you can bring them in at $3 a basket — 


without any protection, which we do need, 
what’s the consumer going to do? 

Mr. McKessock: Can you bring those 
peaches in at $3 but put them through the 


marketing board so the board puts the price — 


up to $5? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have no control | 


over imports into Canada; it’s the government 


of Canada’s responsibility. Multilateral nego- — 
tiations going on in Geneva now are dealing — 
with it, and there are some bilateral arrange- — 


ments with the US at this point in time. — 
What we're trying to do is get credit for our — 


protection of some of our commodities. 


Mr. McKessock: I understand you have | 
no control over the imports. What I’m saying — 


is, after they get in here, can you not de-— 


mand that they’re sold through the market- 
ing board? 


| 


ki 
Mr. MacDonald: To put it another way, is — 
it within the powers of the Ontario Farm 


Products Marketing Board, that a board 


} 


exercising agency powers can say, “Fine, you © 
can import it, but you can’t retail it unless | 
it’s channelled through the board’? The ~ 


Canadian Dairy Commission has it. 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: It’s done by import 
permit. 


Hon. W.. Newman: So does CEMA, the | 


Canadian Egg Marketing Agency. It could 


do it by permit, but that’s on a national « 
basis. We can’t do it. ; 
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Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. Why can’t 
you? If you’ve got a board in the province 
‘of Ontario, why can’t you say, even though 
its imported, it can’t be sold unless the 
records of it go through the board? 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s against the whole 
GATT negotiations that are going on now. In 
addition, those same peaches could come into 
Manitoba and be bought in Ontario; there’s 
no interprovincial restriction on it at all. 
Mr. McKessock: Sure. But when they come 
into Ontario, they'd have to go through the 
marketing board. If you want to get cheap 
peaches, you'd have to go to Manitoba; I 
guess that’s what I’m saying. Of course Mani- 
toba would soon do the same thing. 

Hon. W. Newman: I only wish we could, 
but I’m told it’s not possible. 

Mr. McKessock: If you can do it federally; 
you say you can have agency powers 
nationally— 

Hon. W. Newman: On a national basis, 
under the GATT agreement, to which Canada 
is now a party, imports have to come under 
the multilateral negotiations which are going 
Ke now, or bilateral negotiations with the US, 
as far as the tariff or dumping or anything 
else is concerned. 

The Farm Products Marketing Board Act 
only applies to the province of Ontario. We 
have no jurisdiction outside of our boun- 
daries for what’s produced in this province. 


Mr. McKessock: You're sure this can’t be 
done? Have you checked with the federal 
government? 

Hon. W. Newman: We've talked with them 
in Ottawa and we've talked to the GATT 
people. 

_ Mr. McKessock: I’m not talking about 
import control. I’m talking about controlling 
everything that is imported by channelling it 
through the marketing board. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: I only wish the govern- 
ment of Canada would give us that authority. 


_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock, I think 
youre out of order. You're going into vote 
1804, which relates to marketing. You're 
way off base here. We're on vote 1802, agri- 
cultural production program. You’ve gone on 
for 35 minutes, wandering all over the 
votes and estimates. I think we should stick 
0 vote 1802 if we’re going to complete these 
»stimates properly. 

We have personnel here from the Ministry 
pe Agriculture and Food for this vote; if 
wv keep wandering away, well have to 










1ave the whole staff of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food here, rather than those 
or the various votes as were doing now. 





Mr. McKessock: All right. I take it that the 
DHIA comes under this vote. 


Mr. Chairman: That is correct. 


Mr. McKessock: This is one program 
through which the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food can do great things for agriculture. 
It’s very sad that all farmers who want to be 
efficient and to get on with dairy herd im- 
provement, can't get on. This upgrades and 
improves the milk business in Ontario, yet 
only some farmers can get on it. What is the 
ministry doing to correct that? 


_ Hon. W. Newman: As far as the dairy herd 
program is concerned, I think it is an excellent 
program. By and large, most of the farmers 
who want to go on the program can get on 
the program. 

Mr. \McKessock: Yes, but— 

Hon. W. Newman: Let me finish. There are 
areas where we don’t have sufficient farmers 
to warrant putting a field man into the area. 
Or there may be other areas where we have 
a field man who is carrying too much of a 
load. I remember a recent case where a field 
man really didn’t have a full load, and there 
was a special appeal to keep him on. We said, 
“If you get the necessary number of herds 
involved, we will leave him on the job. They 
did; they went out and got more farmers to 
get on the program, which I think is a great 
one. 


Mr. McKessock: How many farmers are 
needed? 


Hon. W. Newman: Around 25 to 30. 


Mr. McKessock: I have a petition with 
about about that many names on it, I think; 
are you telling me that if I turn this in to 
you, they will be able to get a field man? 

Hon. W. Newman: I will do the best I can, 
within the limitations of my budget and the 
staff we have, to try to work out something. 
Have you sent the petition to us? 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, and I got a letter back 
from you, saying that in keeping within the 
government's policy of constraints— 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. As I said, 
the vast majority of farmers who want to get 
on the dairy herd improvement program have 
been in, What else did I say in that letter? 1 
think there was another paragraph which you 
didn’t read. 

‘Mr. McKessock: You said: “I am pleased to 
know the dairy farmers in your area have 
such a high regard for our supervised dairy 
herd improvement program.” But I am telling 
you, they will lose their regard for it if they 
can’t get on it. 

“In keeping with our government's policy 
of constraint on both budget and complement, 
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we have not been expanding the supervised 
dairy herd improvement program. As you 
know, this program is heavily subsidized, with 
members paying only about 25 per cent of 
the cost of the service provided. 

“We are currently reviewing a number of 
points concerning this program and will cer- 
tainly consider the request that your dairy- 
men have made. Since this review has not as 
yet been completed, it is not possible at this 
time to state whether or not we will be able 
to accommodate this request. 

“I am encouraged to know that dairymen 
are interested in production testing, as this 
certainly is basic to herd and breed improve- 
ments.” 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s a little more self- 
explanatory than the one paragraph you read; 
that’s all I am saying. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right. I’m glad I 
finished it. That review you speak of here; 
has that been completed? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, not yet. It will be 
shortly. 

Mr. McKessock: What kind of review is 
this? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think we are having a 
look at the total field staff in our ministry 
because of the number of staff that every 
ministry has to cut back. We are looking at 
the total province right now. At the provin- 
cial level we work in many areas of agricul- 
ture with the feds in terms of many of our 
programs. We co-operate with them on the 
ROP program, for instance. 


Mr. McKessock: I would hope you could 
come up with the money so that everybody 
who wanted to could get on this program. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would like to, too. 
But I think you have to look at the fact that 
we have many programs in the ministry and 
we lhave to decide where we are going to 
spend the money that we are allocated. As I 
said the other day, you can't go into the 
House and preach restraint, balanced budgets 
and everything else that we are trying to work 
towards, and then come into this or any other 
committee considering estimates and say to 
do this or that, or to spend some more money 
here and there. That’s why we are looking at 
our total program. If we can realign our pro- 
grams to accommodate all of these people, 
we would like to do it. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Can you tell me how much 
it costs you to send me all those recipes I 
don’t need? You can cut them out. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am advised there is 
one girl working half-time, who writes the 
recipes. 
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Mr. McKessock: Who do they go out to? 


Hon. W. Newman: There is a mailing list 
of about 600. We started mailing to all the 
members because we thought they might be 
interested in knowing what we were doing in 
the ministry. 

Mr. McKessock: I see. Who else would 
get these recipes? 

Hon. W. Newman: People phone or write 
to ask for them and we put them on the mail- 
ing list. Some names come off the list and 
some are added from time to time. It is not 
a very expensive program, I can assure you. 


Mr. McKessock: I was thinking it prob- 
ably should be done through the home 


economists rather than— 


Hon. W. Newman: It is. That’s who does 
it. It goes out through the information | 
branch, but that’s where it is done; it’s the 
home economists who work in the ministry 
that know what goes into those recipes. 


Mr. McKessock: If there is any way you 
can send them out on to the dairy herd 
improvement program? We would appreciate — 
that more, I think. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think one girl, 
working half-time, would do much of a job_ 
for you on the dairy herd improvement 
program. : | 

Mr. McKessock: I suppose the beef per-: 
formance incentive would come under this, 
too. The beef industry in Ontario over the 
last three years, as in Canada, certainly has | 
been in a poor state. I know you don’t 
agree with subsidies—and I don’t either— 
unless they are the kind that would improve 
the quality of our industry in the province; | 
the dairy herd improvement program for. 
dairy cattle is an example. | 

I think any incentive program that we can’ 
give to our industry to improve quality is’ 
justifiable and would be much better than’ 
paying a straight subsidy which can increase 
production but does nothing as far as im-| 
provement in quality is concerned. | 

Recently I was over in Switzerland, where' 
they have a performance pedigree incentive | 
plan. Even without this performance pedigree. 
plan, they are getting $1.25 per pound on 
the hoof for their beef. But under this plan 
the government pays up to 25 cents a pound | 
on the hoof as an incentive for a performance. 
pedigree. The better your performance 
pedigree, the more money you get per pound: 
it could vary from 20 to 25 cents, depending’ 
on your pedigree. 

I know we have a beef performance pro. 
gram on in Ontario now, but I don’t thinl) 
there are too many on it. I doubt that you 
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would pay 25 cents a pound, but if there 
was an incentive similar to this that would 
encourage farmers to go on that performance 
testing, it would certainly improve the beef 
cattle in the province, probably keep them 
there, and help stabilize the industry. 


Hon. W. Newman: On the beef perform- 
ance testing, which is a big part of our 
-ministry—it’s a big program—we take bulls 
from all over Ontario and put them on tests 
for rate of gain, feed, feeds measured out 
and different feed formulas. They have to 
_gain so many pounds per day or else they 
| don’t pass the test. At this point we have 
about 900 bulls from 300 breeders on test. 
These are performance-tested bulls and once 
they go through their performance testing, as 
a rule, they are sold to breeders. These bulls 
are what we call proven bulls; they have 
proved what they can do. 

Yes, pedigree is very important, but pedi- 
| gree isn’t everything. I think it’s very im- 
portant. For instance, with Holsteins, you’ve 
got a good cow, a good-plus cow or an ex- 
cellent cow, based on performance— 


[10:45] 


Mr. McKessock: I’m talking about per- 
formance pedigree. In Switzerland it’s not 
just the bulls; it’s everything. You don’t see 
a poor cattle beast there, and I think this 
plan contributes to it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Then you weren’t in 
the same part of Switzerland that I was in. 
As a matter of fact, our breeding stock in 
Ontario is world-renowned. Last week I met 
with one of the Ministers of Agriculture 
from one of the Brazilian states—one of the 
larger ones, bigger than the province of 
Ontario—and he’s up here buying more of 
‘our cattle. He has bought a lot of our cattle 
and eventually will buy 2,000 head from the 
/ province of Ontario. We'll be shipping beef 
| breeding stock—we’re working on it right now 
;—down to Chile. We're shipping them to 
Switzerland, we’re shipping them to Japan, 
' we're shipping them to Italy— 

Mr. McKessock: What are you trying to 
' tell me? 
| 















Hon. W. Newman: I’m trying to tell you 
that we have the best damned cattle in the 
whole world right here and I’m very proud 
of it. 
| Mr McKessock: That’s right. That’s exactly 
what they told me in Switzerland. They said 
we have very good cattle and that the Cana- 
dian buyers who went there to buy cattle 
‘were the best buyers in the world. I don’t 
‘Know where you saw those poor cattle in 


Switzerland because they have good cattle. 
What I was trying to point out was— 

Hon. W. Newman: [ thought you were 
trying to point out that ours are not as good 
as theirs. I'll stack ours up against anybody's. 

Mr. McKessock: No. I'm trying to point 
out that ours could be better; you can always 
improve. I was pointing out my interest in 
this program and saying I thought it would 
be a good suggestion for Ontario. 

Hon. W. Newman: I might point out that 
the breeders requested that the subsidy paid 
on tested bulls be switched over to more 


facilities for performance testing of these 


cattle, which is exactly what we did. We did 
what the farmers wanted us to do. 

Mr. McKessock: Would you like to put all 
the cattle on performance test incentive? I’m 
asking you to do that now. 

Hon. W. Newman: No. Would you supply 
the money? We have to come right back to 
the basics. We have a good program and we 
have a reputation around the world for our 
beef breeding cattle and for our dairy breed- 
ing cattle. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you think that that 
would be a good program if we could afford 
itP 

Hon. W. Newman: I think the program 
we're on right now is the best program we 
could be on. 


Mr McKessock: Except that there is only a 
minimum on it. 

Hon. W. Newman: There are 900 bulls on 
test this year, and 300 breeders involved; I'm 
not sure whether our facilities are at capacity 
right now. I assume they are. 

‘We also arrange contract facilities, I forgot 
to mention; I think we even did it in north- 
ern Ontario. We arrange for contract facilities 
with a farmer to do this; he is paid so much 
under contract to performance-test these 
bulls. We had a problem in one area last 
year, we brought some bulls down to Guelph 
because there was some problem about 
working out a contract. But we do contract 
with farmers around the province to do this 
performance testing for us. 

We're at not capacity yet. There is still 
room for expansion, though I think we are in 
the right direction when we are exporting so 
many of our livestock at this point in time. 

Mr. McKessock: On the topic of money, I 
wonder if the capital grants program that 
runs out shortly is going to be updated, The 
$3,000 per farmer ran out many years ago 
for most farmers. Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia—one of those provinces—brought in a 
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new capital grants program of $20,000 a 
couple of years ago. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but we're not 
subsidized by the federal government. I think 
you are assuming that the capital grants 
program is going to run out. The original an- 
nouncement in 1967, I believe, said it would 
run for 12 years and involve $129 million. 
But we’ve already spent somewhere around 
$145 to $150 million on that program. We 
have spent well over the original estimate. 
The idea of setting up the program, origi- 
nally, was to encourage farmers to build new 
silos, to fix their barns, fence-lines and so on, 
which it did. 

Mr. McKessock: Is this going to be in- 
creased? Did you say 12 years? 

Hon. W. Newman: It was a 12-year pro- 
gram at $129 million, but we've already spent 
more than was allocated to the program. 

Mr. McKessock: Is it going to be renewed 
and increased? 

(Hon. W. Newman: I think that’s a matter 
of decision. We'll have to wait and see what 
happens in next years budget. It’s in this 
years budget—the one we're discussing today. 
I think $10 million is allocated in this year’s 
budget. 


Mr. McKessock: Will you be asking for 
an increase in your budget for this? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m always fighting for 
more money for my budget, but I also have 
to look at the restraints that have to go on 
"i another level. You’re making ian assumption 

ere— 


Mr. McKessock: No. I’m just asking if you 
will be asking for money for this capital 
grants program. 


Hon. W. Newman: Of course. 
Mr. McKessock: Fine. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m always looking for 
more money for my ministry. But we have 
an overall restraint program in the province 
of Ontario and we have to live within the 
guidelines. I’m sure every ministry would like 
to have more money to spend. We also have 
another problem of balance of payments. One 
of the other things—and I’m not getting politi- 
cal—is that you people hammered hell out of 
us on the last election campaign and now 
you've asking us to spend more. Let’s be 
practical. 

Mr. McKessock: You certainly would never 
hear me say anything about spending too 
much on agriculture, unless it was those 
recipes you're sending me. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you don’t like the 
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recipes, we'll cut you off our mailing list 
if you want. 

Mr. McKessock: All right. You can cut 
me off. 

Hon. W. Newman: Okay. Would you make 
a note to cut him off? If he wants to be cut 
of, we'll cut him off. It might save a few 
cents in postage. 

Mr. McKessock: When you ask for more 
money for your ministry, you can say you 
have been in restraint for the last 10 or 15 
years; so they shouldn’t look at your ministry | 
and say you have to cut down. 

Hon. W. Newman: This year we got a 16 
per cent increase in our budget from the year 
before, which is the second largest of any 
ministry in the government. ) 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, but percentages are | 
awfully misleading. If you start with nothing, — 
a 100 per cent increase doesn’t give you | 
much. 

Hon. W. Newman: You know, I never cease 
to be amazed at some of you fellows. 

Mr. McKessock: A bit about the Royal | 
Winter Fair was brought up the other day. 
I had a question for you in the House the — 
day after the fair started, and the member | 
for Huron-Middlesex (Mr. Riddell) mentioned | 
it in the estimates the next day. Have you | 
got anybody from your ministry. down there — 
to talk to people? I was amazed that you | 
had to push buttons to get any response out | 
of the booth and that there’s nobody there to | 
talk to. 

Hon. W. Newman: Let me explain that; 
I think I went through this the other day. 
The display we have down there is an auto- | 
mated display that doesn’t require any staff | 
because most of our staff are working very 
hard in all aspects of the Royal Agricultural : 
Winter Fair. A great number of our staff are | 
required at the Food Festival Program, You 
should see the girls working in the kitchen’ 
there and preparing all the sample foods. | 
That is our major program this year. 

If you had been upstairs, where the com- 
modity boards were before—and if you havent | 
haven’t been there yet you should go upstairs” 
and see it— 

Mr. McKessock: I have been there. 


Hon. W. Newman: —I’m sure you would | 
have found a good reaction from everybody | 
in every booth. I ask you to ask them how) 
they think the whole program is going this 
year as compared to other years. It’s a 
beefed-up program, it’s a much more attrac-_ 
tive program and there is a tremendous: 
amount of interest being shown in it. But 
our own display is an automated one to cut) 
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down on staff for part of it, because we have 
our staff specialists in there now. We're in- 
volved in all aspects of it. 


Mr. McKessock: You may have the staff, 
but I think it would be good to have some- 
body in that booth at all times during the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair so that people 
can come along and talk to somebody from 
your ministry about land use, the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association, the beef perform- 
ance pedigree incentive program, or what- 
ever. 

Hon. W. Newman: But by the same token, 
I think most of the information could be ob- 
tained in the west annex, where the Food 
Festival is. I think a tremendous amount of 
inquiries are going there. 

Mr. McKessock: To whom? 

Hon. W. Newman: To the various com- 
modity groups and to our people up there 
who are helping out on the Food Festival. 

Mr. McKessock: The commodity groups 
are well displayed, but it’s the government 
itself I’m talking about. 

Hon. W. Newman: We're very much in- 
volved in it, both financially and otherwise. 


Mr. McKessock: But not visibly, because 


there is nobody in the booth. 


Hon. W. Newman: Now, come on! 

Mr. McKessock: I would like to see the 
minister there for maybe an hour every day. 

Hon. W. Newman: Good idea. If you 
wouldn’t waste so much time and let me get 


out of here, I’d be glad to go and spend an 


hour there. 

Mr. McKessock: I'll stop right now if you'll 
guarantee that you'll go down for an hour 
every day for the rest of the fair and answer 


- questions. 


Mr. Hennessy: Why don’t you ask the 


_ Premier to go too? 


Mr. McKessock: His name is up on the 
booth, along with the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. Sure. ; 

Mr. Hennessy: All right, why not let the 
member for Scarborough West (Mr. Lewis) 
go? Why not let everybody go? 

Mr. McKessock: I would prefer that people 
interested in agriculture would go. 

Hon. W. Newman: I’d rather be at the 
ey Agricultural Winter Fair than right 

ere. 


Mr. McKessock: I am making this sugges- 
tion in the hope that you will do this next 
year. 


Hon. W. Newman: We'll certainly have a 
look at it. Sure, we'll have a look at it. Do 


you ever go to the International Ploughing 
Match? 

Mr. McKessock: Yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you notice that we 
have specific exhibits there and staff people 
there to answer questions? 

Mr. McKessock: That’s good. You should 
do that at the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s what we did at 
the International Ploughing Match this year. 
More than 100,000 people go there and a 
good portion of them are from the agricul- 
tural community right across the province. 


~ We have contacts there. We have contacts 


in our agriculture offices all over this prov- 
ince. We have all kinds of information avail- 
able to people. We are one of the few min- 
istries that deals at the grassroots level. 

Mr. McKessock: This is just a suggestion I 
am making. I think what you are doing at 
the ploughing match is great. I think some- 
thing similar at the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair would be great too, because it 
involves a tremendous amount of spectators. 

You could do what they do where the 
lady plays the organ; there’s a sign up there, 
saying she will be there at certain hours, I 
think there should be a sign up at the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food’s booth, saying, 
“The minister will be here at 3 o'clock today 
and 5 o’clock tomorrow’ or whatever, then 
people would be able to come back and have 
a talk with you. 

Mr. Hennessy: Nobody would show up. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s hard to know who your 
friends are these days. Are you all through, 
Mr. McKessock? 

Mr. McKessock: No, not quite. 

Hon. W. Newman: May I say that nor- 
mally during a Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair I spend perhaps four to five days wan- 
dering around the show and talking to a lot 
of people. I really feel badly that I haven't 
had the time to do that this year. 

Mr. MacDonald: We all do. 

Hon. W. Newman: Sure, I know you do. If 
you wander around, you are not going to see 
our people dressed up in green uniforms. 
They are going to be out there working 
away. 

Mr. McKessock: I couldn’t find anything; 
that’s what bothered me. 

Hon. W. Newman: You couldn’t find any- 
body at all? 

Mr, McKessock: Not from the government. 

Hon. W. Newman: Did you ask? 

Mr. McKessock: No, I pushed buttons and 
nobody told me. 
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Hon. W. Newman: I see. Well, we will 
put a special sign in there for you next year. 


Mr. McKessock: We will leave the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair for now. 

Turning to the study that was referred to 
by Mr. MacDonald the other day, the farm 
income study, I was also concerned that the 
capital gains on farm land were included in 
that income, because capital gains are not 
income unless you sell. If a farm goes on for 
generation after generation, it doesn’t matter 
whether it’s worth $1 or $1 million, because 
capital gains shouldn’t be a part of it. 

Hon. W. Newman: May I say we did not 
do the study; we did not fund the study. It 
was done by post-graduate students and was 
funded by Agriculture Canada. 

Mr, MacDonald: But published by O.A.C. 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure it was published 
by OAC. They put a lot of publications out 
of there. 

Mr. MacDonald: Not those with which 
they disagree seriously therefore, presumably, 
they agree with it to a sufficient extent that 
one should pay some attention to it. 

Hon. W. Newman: I am not saying they 
shouldn’t. What I am saying is that the 
report was done by students—and I am not 
belittling the students, because many students 
are very capable and brilliant and able to 
do it. Certainly we will be having a look at 
that study and taking out of it what we think 
best. 

I agree that capital gains can vary from 
farm to farm—and farm land prices too can 
vary from year to year. It is a very difficult 
thing to work into the income situation. 

Mr. McKessock: On the matter of the price 
increase in milk, I was contacted by a pro- 
cesser of ice cream who was complaining 
about not getting any advance notice of the 
increase— 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock, 
under vote 1804, I must remind you. 

Mr. McKessock: It isP Pricing of milk comes 
under that? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s correct. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKessock 
talked for so long that he did me out of the 
opportunity of a lifetime. The critic for the 
NDP had to leave the room and he delegated 
authority to me to speak on his behalf; I was 
going to have a field day. Unfortunately, 
before I got on the speaker’s list, he was 
back. He will have to speak for himself, 
which takes away that opportunity from me. 

Of course, this comes about as a result 
of the exchange we had yesterday morning 
when communications were good and we 


that is 
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could exchange ideas and so forth. That is | 
why he delegated that power to me, I. any 


sure. Thank you, Mr. MacDonald, for your 
feeling that I could handle the matter for you. 


Mr. MacDonald: I won’t ask to have that 


repeated. 
[11:00] 


Mr. Lane: In any case, let me get serious. _ 
{ assume, Mr. Chairman, we are ranging over | 
an entire number of items on vote 1802. | 
I would like to make a couple of inquiries 


about item 8, crop insurance. 


I understand that hay and pasture is rather 
a new aspect that has been brought into the | 


program just this past season. Is that correct? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. They have | 
brought forth many new programs, but this | 


is a new program this year. It is in its first 


year. There have been some problems, there | 


is no doubt about it, but the Crop Insurance 
Commission is working with them now. 

Mr. Lane: I am having inquiries from far- 
mers in the program who are living on abut- 
ting farms and getting a different percentage 
of crop loss. There is a range from about 
26 per cent to 36 per cent in a five-mile area. 
I understand that the crop loss is based on 


the lack of rainfall, temperature or sunshine 


or whatever you go by. It just doesn’t seem 
feasible that there would be very much 
change in a radius of five or 10 miles. I am 
wondering if it is a form that the farmer 
fills out and which the insurance people 
assess, saying that this is the percentage? 
How is it that there is such a variation in a 
very small area? 


Hon. W. Newman: It could be. There are 
several factors that go into crop insurance for 
the hay and pasture crops this year. They 
are all fed into a computer: fertilizer, soil 
conditions, rainfall. What are they Mr. 
Ediger? Heat, sunlight, rainfall and fertilizer? 


Mr. Ediger: No, just those three—heat, sun- 
light and rainfall. 
Mr. Lane: That was what I understood. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. I wasn’t aware; 
I thought fertilizer was a factor in it. 


Mr. Lane: Well, it just seems to be that 
we all know that it can rain in one place and 
not in another but in a five- or 10-mile radius 
it would seem that it would be about com- 


parable. Yet there is a fair 10 to 15 per cent 


difference in the crop loss suffered by these 
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farmers in the program. I just wondered if 


there was some explanation. 


Hon. W. Newman: There have been some 


problems; as a matter of fact, I think it was 


just last week that I was talking to Mr. | 


Ediger, who is chairman of the Crop Insur- 
ance Commission about it. They are having 
meetings now to try to sort this out, because 
it is not only in your area but in other areas 
of the province that there have been wide 
discrepancies. Some places did not get their 
rain gauges until June because we rammed 
the program through fairly quickly. 

We didn’t have much time to pull the pro- 
gram together and we wanted to get it in 
place for this year, with the result that there 
have been some problems. At this time, the 
Crop Insurance Commission is working on it. 
I don’t know what stage they are at. Maybe 
we could ask Mr. Ediger if he could com- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Ediger: This was reviewed for northern 
Ontario by the commission last Thursday. 
Many of the discrepancies between farms 
have been narrowed because most of them 
were the result of some farmers getting their 
rain gauges before or after their neighbours. 
‘Where two of them were side by side, one 
might have got a rain gauge a little earlier, 
and the other one who didn’t have a rain 
'gauge might be on a local station that may 
have been different from that farm. But a lot 
of those discrepancies have now been ironed 
- out. 
Mr. Lane: That is exactly the answer I 
_ gave the chap who called me last Sunday. He 
- was comparing himself to a farmer down the 
road, but he admitted that the farmer down 
the road got a rain gauge three weeks in 
_ advance of his. 

I said that he was operating at a drier time 
than his neighbour so that obviously would 
be the answer. But I had several other people 
who received rain gauges the same day and 
_yet there was a 10 per cent difference in their 
hay or pasture losses. So I think there is a 
problem. 

_ My people are asking me why there is a 
problem, and I don’t know why. So I would 
appreciate it if, once you find out, you would 
let me know. I can then relay the answer 


| to them. 

Mr. Ediger: Most of that has been ironed 
out now. What area are you in? 

| Mr. Lane: I’m the member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin. I’m talking about Manitoulin 
farmers at the moment. 

Mr. Ediger: That is being ironed out now 


and they should have their answer within a 
| week. 


Mr. Lane: Good. 


__ Mr. Ediger: The discrepancy will be very 
little now. 


Mr. Pope: Val Gagné and Monteith too? 
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Mr. Ediger: The same thing there. 


Mr. Lane: I appreciate that very much, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is new and we have 
had some problems. I would be less than 
honest if I said it was working perfectly the 
first year but we are trying to sort it out. 


Mr. Lane: I was getting a lot of inquiries. 
It seemed to be pretty hard to explain why 
this would come about on abutting farms, 
both taking the same amount of rainfall and 
reporting on the same basis. 

The next matter I’d like to discuss a little 
is the farm income stabilization program. I 
know the cow-calf program won’t be part of 
this program until the end of five years. 
That's right, ehP We're going to go the five 
years and then bring the cow-calf program 
under this stabilization program? 


Hon. W. Newman: That is the general 
intent at this point in time. I had a break- 
down of some figures here on the cow-calf 
program, because there’s a lot of confusion 
in the country between the federal and pro- 
vincial programs; the farmers are completely 
confused. It’s unfortunate that a notice went 
out from Ottawa just about four weeks ago— 
and I’m not being critical—which only con- 
fused things even more. 

But at the end of the five years we prob- 
ably would look at it. We’re committed for 
five years. Hopefully by that time we would 
have a proper national stabilization program 
worked out. In those provinces that have 
stabilization for the cow-calf program this 
year, including Saskatchewan, Alberta, On- 
tario, Manitoba, British Columbia and Que- 
bec, the feds said they would pay only half 
of what they normally would pay, because 
we had our own program. So those provinces 
that had no program stood to benefit more 
from it. 

You might be very interested in some 
figures. We did a breakdown on this. In the 
province of Ontario, for instance, the total 
payout from the federal program this year— 
because they're only paying half—will be 
$493.77 for a 100-cow herd. They have cut 
it badly and are only paying for about 70 
per cent of the cows. 

This is based on an estimated figure they're 
going to give us for the price per pound. 
We don’t know what that final figure will be. 
We’ve announced our final figure of 51.5 
cents per pound. I’m assuming that it will be 
considerably less because of the way they're 
going to work it out. 

Assuming the provincial average will be 38 
cents—and it looks like it’s going to be very 
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close to that—on a 100-cow herd, the total 
payout to the farmer, including the $493.77 
from Ottawa which they will send out as a 
separate cheque, will be $3,869.98. We have 
to assume that 38-cent average, and we have 
to assume what the federal stabilization price 
will be. 

They're monitoring the situation right now. 
Most farmers work on a calendar year, and 
we will try to get our cheques out within 
the calendar year as we’ve done in the past. 
Otherwise, it can really foul up a farmer’s 
tax structure the next year. 

We've also asked the feds if they will 
make an early announcement so their pay- 
ments can go out to the farmers during the 
calendar year. We’re not sure whether they're 
going to do it or not, but we are shooting to 
get the cheques out so they'll have them for 
New Year’s Day anyway. 

Mr. Lane: Youve done that in the past 
few years, I have to say it has helped the 
farmer with what he is doing there. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s been difficult with 
the federal program on top of it, because it 
has left it very confusing. But on a 100-cow 
herd the total pay-out by the feds is $493.77, 
assuming certain prices they've indicated to 
us as the basis for what they'll probably be 
setting the price at. It may be less; it may 
be a little more. 


Mr. Lane: Actually, then, the cow-calf 
program may never come under our farm 
stabilization program per se. It may be inte- 
grated with the federal plan and we'll have 
something— 


Hon. W. Newman: As I said the other 
day, we're working towards that, We've got a 
harmonization committee working now with 
the various provinces because I truly believe 
that we need a national program—with pro- 
vincial financial participation, and with pro- 
ducer participation. I truly believe that and I 
said it before and I still believe it. Some day, 
if we can get a meaningful national stabiliza- 
tion plan, we might actually be able to do 
away with our program in Ontario and just 
work with the feds on it. 

To me, the worry is they might pull out in 
two or three years and leave some further 
problems. 


Mr. Gaunt: They would never do that, un- 
less the government changed. 


Hon. W. Newman: They have pulled out 
of a lot of cost-sharing programs now, I'll 
tell you. But we won’t get into that. 

Mr. Lane: As I said yesterday, I think we 


can be quite proud of the cow-calf stabiliza- 
tion program in Ontario. However, I’m going 
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to be a bit critical about procedures _ this 
year. Last year you discussed with me—and) 
others, I’m sure—whether we should change. 
We decided not to change; we'd leave it the’ 
way it was the first year—a $5 registration fee 
per cow and a guaranteed 50 cents per pound. | 

This year we went to an $8 registration fee 
per cow and 51.5 cents a pound. On a per-! 
centage basis, the $3 increase on $5 is a hell. 
of a lot higher percentage than the cent-and- 
a-half increase on 50. So I would have been) 
much happier if we'd left ‘the thing alone. 
However, that’s a personal point of view. 

Hon. W. Newman: As a matter of fact,! 
just to give you some rough figures here, | 
there are 350,000 cows involved in our pro-' 
gram this year and, at an extra $3 premium, | 
that’s about $1 million, If were paying 51.5 
cents, every one-cent-a-pound increase costs’ 
$1 million. So actually the increased premium | 
this year did not even cover the increased 
price that we allocated. 


Mr. Lane: So why did we bother changing | 
it then? 


Mr. McKessock: Good question. 





Hon. W. Newman: It’s as simple as that—_ 
we're paying 51.5 cents, As a matter of fact, | 
if you look at the program as it was originally 
drawn up, it was to be on a two-for-one 
basis, I believe, and it’s not; it works out to) 


about a 14-to-one basis. 


Mr. Lane: There is a lot of mathematics ; 
involved there. The normal producer feels | 
that if he’s got to pay $3 more per cow, he) 
should be getting an increase of more than‘ 
one and a half cents in the stabilization. 


Hon. W. Newman: The $3 for every cow’, 
that’s registered right now does not yield as 
much money as the one and a half cents: 
weve added. | 


Mr. Lane: I can appreciate what youre | 
saying. But I think we should get this out to 
the farmer; I don’t think most of them be- | 
lieve it would be that unless it’s— 


Hon. W. Newman: The rule we go by is! 
that every cent that’s paid out per pound 
costs $1 million. | 


Mr. Lane: Okay. The other thing in regard 
to this program is that, as far as I’m con- | 
cerned, any stabilization program should only « 
be temporary— a stop-gap measure to help an | 
industry over a rough period of time. But if 
it’s a permanent situation we're faced with, 
then whatever is wrong with it on a perma- 
nent basis should be corrected or we should | 


forever, because that just means somebody | 
else has got to carry the load. 
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I don’t think our beef producers can ever 
‘realize a realistic price for their product with- 
out stabilization or subsidization, whatever 
-you want to call it, from government until 
we have some control, as my friend was say- 
ing a few minutes ago, over the imports 
from countries whose production costs are 
so damned much cheaper than ours. ['m sure 
“Mr. Whelan is very concerned about this as 
well, and yet he hasn’t been able to prevent 
an overload of stuff coming in from New 
Zealand and other places, keeping the mar- 
ket down for our own production, 

I think we’re fooling ourselves if we're try- 
ing to say to our farmers we're going to put 
a floor on the industry for you so youre not 
going to go bankrupt. Supply and demand is 
always going to be where the profit or loss is, 
and we're not going to have very much profit 
as long as we have a lot of beef coming on 
to the market from New Zealand or other 
‘places that can produce it much cheaper 
than we can. 

There must be some way we can get in- 
volved, as Mr. McKessock indicated earlier, 
and have some control over this; I know we 
don’t have any control at the moment, but I 
think this must be the answer. I can’t see 
how else we're ever going to get that real 
right place for the product that we're pro- 
ducing in this country. I think it’s unfor- 
_tunate. 

I realize we must have a balance of pay- 
ments with other countries that we trade 
with, but I think it’s unfortunate the farmer 
has to bear the brunt of this thing. 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t agree with 

you more, John. I can only reiterate what I] 
said here the other day, that for two years 
we've been hammering away for a beef im- 
port law. Australia and New Zealand are on 
voluntary quotas this year. I can’t give you 
‘the total figures, but they’re a lot less than 
they were the year before, when beef came 
in here indiscriminately. Of course, the an- 
swer I got from Ottawa originally and I'm not 
being political when I say it was that a beef 
import law _ really ‘doesn’t accomplish any- 
thing, I said, “The United States has one,” 
and they said, “They'll never use it.” As you 
know, it was triggered last November and it 
} touched off a worldwide reaction among our 
producers as well as offshore people. 
I have always said that we need a strong 
beef import law here in Canada. Mr. Whelan 
has now said publicly that he intends to 
bring forward a beef import law, which I 
think is long overdue. I give him credit, be- 
cause I’m sure he has run into a great deal 
(of resistance from his cabinet colleagues on 
bringing in a beef import law. 













[11:15] 


I also have to give him credit for speaking 
out recently in tariff support. We have a 
united front in the agricultural community in 
Ontario—the farmers’ federation, all the mar- 
keting boards and all the farmers—in realizing 
the problems we're faced with in tariffs, He 
made a speech, which I have not had a 
chance to read—I just got a copy this morn- 
ing, so I am going by what I read in the 
paper—in which he now is talking about 
some tariff reciprocity and seasonal tariffs in 
Canada. 

I think this is great, because previously 
we always had a western Minister of Agri- 
culture in Canada—and no disrespect to any 
government is intended—whereas I think Mr. 
Whelan understands that Ontario is a big 
prov'nce and produces a lot of commodities. 
Certainly I think he will be an ally to_us in 
our present pushing and hammering. ‘Hope- 
fully our good friends here in the Liberal 
caucus will support what we are doing and 
point out the need to some of their federal 
Liberal friends. I would appreciate it. I am 
not being political when I say this, because 
I feel we all agree that the tariff structure 
is terrible. We have been trading off agri- 
cultural products for other commodities and 
that has got to be rectified. 

The total agricultural processing industry 
in Ontario has less than four per cent pro- 
tection, That is ridiculous when you get some 
‘ndustries with as much as 35 or 40 per cent 
protection. Protection is perhaps the wrong 
word to use. We are not asking to build a 
wall, but we are asking for a fair break, 
which is long overdue in the agricultural 
industry. 

Mr. Lane: I have been watching Mr. 
Whelan’s efforts and I think you are right. 
He has not been getting the support he should 
have been getting from his colleagues in the 
cabinet. The Ontario farmer has been hurt 
by this. I think you agree that we are not 
going to get the proper price for our beef 
cattle until there is some control on imports. 

Hon. W. Newman: I could not agree with 
you more. I should not be praising Mr. 
Whelan so much, as a federal election is just 
around the corner. I probably will get in 
trouble for this, but I do think he has the 
farmers’ interests at heart. 

Mr. Lane: I think it is fair to give credit 
where credit is due. Unfortunately, he has 
not been able to have his way enough over 
there, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I will yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MacDonald: You were referring to 
Gene Whelan’s promise that he was going 
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to bring in a tough beef import law. Isn’t 
that in violation of GATT? 

Hon. W. Newman: It is not. It could be 
challenged, but the US did it and was not 
challenged. 

If some country could prove that it has 
been done a great deal of injury by a beef 
import law that sets quotas for various coun- 
tries bringing beef into Canada, it probably 
could be challenged under GATT. 

Mr. MacDonald: I am asking because we 
know we have been stalled for a long time 
on the national chicken marketing board. 
They are stalling because they want to get 
all the provinces in since it was argued by 
the lawyers that if you did not have all the 
provinces in, you could not have a national 
supply and management program. 

My understanding is that you cannot pass 
import restrictions unless you have a national 
supply and management program. Under 
those conditions, you can do it and be within 
the four corners of the GATT agreement. I 
am just puzzled, as you say you can do it 
one time and cannot do it another time. 

Hon. W. Newman: There has to be a 
period set aside on a beef import law, 
whether it is 1972, 1973 or 1974, when beef 
was being imported in traditional quantities 
in contrast to 1976, when there was a huge 
surplus around the world and beef was lit- 
erally dumped in Canada. I have forgotten 
the figures, but twice as much as normal 
came into Canada in 1976. 

If we are talking about a traditional quota 
on imports from other countries, I don’t think 
you would ever be challenged on a beef im- 
port law. The only time you might be chal- 
lenged by the multilateral GATT negotiations 
would be if you said, “This year we are 
going to cut off everybody. Nobody can send 
any beef in.” That might be challenged in 
the international courts. 

Mr. MacDonald: Transfer that to the 
chicken situation; al] the chickens that have 
been brought in cheaply from the United 
States are certainly making problems in Cana- 
dian marketing. 

Hon. W. Newman: Serious problems. 


Mr. MacDonald: Are you saying that if the 
amount of chicken being brought in is in 
excess of the flow of imports back in 1972 to 
1975, or whatever period, that there could 
be an import law to block that without get- 
ting a national marketing agency? 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you asking if there 
could be a national broiler import law? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. A tough import law 
like your beef. 


Hon. W. Newman: There have been no 
traditional quotas to follow in that area. 
However, I feel that a national broiler plan 
is very important, because there are active 
quotas in a broiler plan. 

By the way, the province of Ontario has 
signed the agreement. I think we were the 
first province to sign the agreement for a 
national plan in broilers. Let’s not kid our- 
selves; we are not going to have a broiler 
industry in Ontario or in Canada a couple of 
years from now if we don’t have a national 
plan. 

There is no way we can compete with, say, 
Georgia, where a lot of them are coming 
from. In Georgia they don’t have the heat 


problems, the housing problems and all the 
other additional costs that we have. If we 


don’t get a national supply and management 
program in the broiler industry, we are going 
to lose the industry. The spinoff effects are 
horrendous because they use a tremendous 
amount of corn and home-grown grain to 
feed those broilers. ) 

I am very concerned that there has not 
been a national broiler plan brought in. There 
have been problems with some of the prov- 
inces and processors who have hangups. 
Believe me, we have been having meetings. 
I think that Mr. Doyle, executive director of 
our marketing division, had a meeting as late 
as yesterday with some of our people to 
discuss the matter. 

We are concerned. What worries me is 
that if we don’t get it in by the end of this 
year, it may be necessary for Ottawa to start 
out on a whole new set of hearings—and that 
would delay the whole thing almost another 
year. 


Mr. MacDonald: I was just trying to 
clarify when you can and when you cannot 
put on tough import laws. I will be frank 
with you: I am not absolutely certain that it 
is clear in my own mind as to when you can 
and when you cannot do that. But I will 
leave that. 

Let me come back, somewhat wearily, but 
in the hope that we can achieve some de- 
gree of common ground, to the whole ques- 
tion of prime agricultural land. Let me begin 
by asking you this question: You have fixed 
the end of this year as the deadline for 
reactions to your food guidelines? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. ‘ 


Mr. MacDonald: When you get all those 
reactions in and you have assessed them and 


revised the guidelines in light of that full — 


input, are you going to give them the force of 
law? 


Ti 
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Hon. W. Newman: They will not be legis- 
lated. We will do what we are doing now in 
many cases; we will apply the guidelines to 
official plans, zoning bylaws and_ subdivi- 
sions. We are applying the guidelines to them 
and making recommendations to the ‘Minister 
of Housing. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me pick up from 
where Mr. McKessock left off. A guideline, 
by definition, is not a law; a guideline is only, 
as it says, a guideline. Therefore, there is 
flexibility to play games with it. We have had 
plenty of experience that when the lawyers 
get at them, even laws can be be bent and 
twisted, if not broken. What you can do with 
guidelines is obviously greater; the worry is 
in the flexibility. 

I agree with you to the extent you want 
the flexibility to provide an opportunity for 
the local people and the local governments to 
step in, assess the situation and come up with 
zoning plans and official plans which will 
protect prime agricultural land. As I said 
when we started considering these estimates 
two or three days ago, God help us if Queen’s 
Park and the bureaucrats attempt to assess 
all local land across the province, down to the 
acre or the township. It is not a viable and 
effective way to go about it. However, if you 
are going to have some force in the thing, 
you need more than just guidelines for what 
they are going to do out there. 

This is the whole difference between Bob 
McKessock, myself and you. Certainly it is 
the main difference involving OJA and 
ROMA. I am increasingly puzzled as to why 
you are so stubbornly saying, “Sure, we are 
going to have guidelines but they are not 
going to have the force of law.” If you 
really want to protect prime agricultural land, 
why don’t you give it the force of law? Why 
do. you leave that flexibility to play games? 

Im not going back over what has been 
Our policy in voicing the views of the OIA 
and ROMA and a lot of individual farmers 
in terms of designating class one, two and 
three land. I just want to stress this, because 
you come back and start to beat that dead 
horse. 

I’m trying to come up with an alternative. 


An alternative in the pattern of the Danish 


experience is that you legislate the require- 


ment that there be official plans drawn up 


which reflect priority areas, which would in- 


_ clude the urban priority area, the recreational 


priority area and the mining-forestry priority 


_ area, but primarily would be intended as a 
_ protection of ithe prime agricultural land. 


| 
| 


May I dare to suggest something of a com- 


promise? You should have a law that all the 


regional governments set up an official plan—, 
incidentally, that requirement is now in all 
their Acts; within five years they're supposed 
to come up with an official plan—and you 
should extend it in whatever way you deem 
appropriate to all other rural municipalities 
that aren’t moving towards official plans. They 
should also be obligated to move towards the 
development of an official plan. You would 
thereby provide what in effect is an attempt 
to put in law the guidelines that emerged 
from the Huron study, saying “This is your 
pattern and your approach.” Then you could 


_say that class one, two and three designations 


of the CLI are initial guidelines. 

It worries me that I’m willing to back off 
to some degree. I almost hesitate to say this 
because you'll use this against me that I’m 
sort of foresaking the policy I’ve been espous- 
ing for a long time— 

Hon. W. Newman: No way. 


Mr. MacDonald: —but one of the reserva- 
tions I’ve had about our policy is that the 
CLI is not up to date and is not accurate in 
many instances. You know what happened in 
the Townsend site in MHaldin.and-Norfolk 
when they went in and reassessed the Cana- 
dian Land Inventory in that area. They dis- 
covered there was a much larger percentage 
of class one, prime agricultural land that was 
being used when a less high category land 
could have been used for that kind of massive 
new development. 

Why can’t that be done? It’s idle to say 
youre going to protect prime agricultural 
land if you, working with your partners at 
the local level, don’t provide assistance to 
service and make available alternative, less 
valuable land. 

Let me illustrate my point. You and your 
fellow minister in Housing said to the people 
in the Niagara peninsula, “You’ve got to pull 
back those borders. You’re gobbling up too 
much of the primest of prime agricultural 
land. Furthermore, redirect your growth on to 
less valuable land.” 

There is less valuable land, lots of it in 
the southern part of the Niagara peninsula, 
but it’s idle to tell this to a developer who 
wants to use that prime agricultural land on 
the fringes of St, Catharines. He’s going to 
push for it if there isn’t a clear official plan 
which says, “No, you can’t go there. That’s 
an agricultural priority; there’s no point in 
you wasting your time.” 

There’s no point in going through hearing 
after hearing and spending tens of thousands 
of dollars in legal fees. This whole policy is 
becoming the outdoor relief department of 
the legal profession. 
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That, I think, is the point that McKessock 
was trying to make. Too much money 1s 
being spent because people think they can 
get around a guideline. They're right; you 
can get around the guideline, because it isn't 
a law. But you can move towards establishing 
and protecting priorities by saying to every- 
body, “It simply cannot be done without the 
most convincing proof that it must be done.” 
You must say there is no alternative of lower- 
class land or that it’s an absolute must in 
terms of community development. 

[11:30] 

May I raise one other thing that appears 
to be a breaching of the rather adamant 
stand we've been taking in this party, a stand 
that the OIA and a lot of others have been 
taking too? 

I agree, when you do that, you've got to 
take into account the kind of thing that is 
done in Denmark; there, when they say this 
is an urban priority, they may include prime 
agricultural land that is already sufficiently 
compromised that ultimately it is likely going 
to be used for urban purposes. That means, 
in the methodology that was developed in 
Huron, that the urban shadow around 
Goderich would be deemed to be in the 
urban priority area. You might continue to 
do agriculture in it for five, 10, 15 or 25 
years. If it’s a very slow growth area, it 
might even be for 50 years. But people would 
know where they stood on it. That’s the only 
area where you could have repeated hearings 
and pressuring to try to get it because it has 
been designated as being in the urban 
priority area. 

Let me come back to the point I’m really 
rutting to you. Why is it that you are so 
adamant in refusing to give the guideline 
the backing of law, once you’ve had all this 
input and reassessed itP Why not do it, 
perhaps in the context of the Danish experi- 
ence, by requiring in law that not only all 
the regional governments which are now 
committed by their private acts, but all other 
rural counties, shall move to develop an offi- 
cial plan within a certain time frame—surely 
five years is long enough; two years might 
even be a more adequate time frame to come 
back—and in implementing that, they must 
take a look at the CLI, bring it up to date 
and follow the priority insistence you’ve put 
in the law? Meanwhile, we will have clarified 
the whole picture to some degree so that we 
will appear to be putting the law back of 
our noble professions of saving this precious 
natural resource. 

Just one final comment, if I may, on Bob 
McKessock’s contention that you’re sort of 
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using the primest agricultural land down — 
here but you'll be tougher in protecting it up 
in Grey county because the pressures aren't 
so great. To a degree, I suppose, that’s almost — 
inevitable. The pressures are down here. We — 
haven’t got two or three million population 
up in Grey county pressuring for urbaniza-_ 
tion. + 
The point that is implicit in that whole — 
thing is that we are high-grading one of our 
basic precious natural resources. Just as gov- — 
ernments have said to mining companies, and ~ 
by way of regulations, that~ they couldn't 
high-grade the best ore and make the fastest — 
buck and leave the poorer ore to be picked — 
up some time later when there’s a new tech- — 
nological process or something of that nature, — 
it seems to me that what you’ve got to do in © 
the whole attempt to establish something 
wtih the backing of law is to stop as much as — 
possible the high-grading of this precious — 
natural resource. 4 
It’s idle for you to talk about those 17 _ 
million acres out there that we may use in © 
the north. Let’s face it: That’s not prime — 
agricultural land. It’s lower-class land which — 
will require billions of dollars to be spent _ 
before you can bring that land—if you ever — | 
can, because you haven’t got the adequate | 
heat units there—into the class one category. 
You're guilty of tolerating the high-grading _ 
of one of our precious natural resources, and 
I think that’s the kind of thing that should | 
disturb you so you'll have a sleepless night 
tonight. if | 
| 

| 
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Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the | 
member has made some very interesting and | 
very fine remarks, but in the process of . 
making his own remarks, he’s answered his | 
own question. 

Mr. MacDonald: How? 


Hon. W. Newman: You started out by | 
saying the Danish people have said official 
plans must set up their priority areas. Right? | 
And you think that’s great? | 

(Mr. MacDonald: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you're prepared to | 
compromise even that. Right? | 


Mr. MacDonald: Why? 


Hon. W. Newman: To make it not quite so 
tough. 


Mr. ‘MacDonald: In what way? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s just what you 
said. You were prepared to go along with — 
them but you wouldn't be quite as tough — 
as the Danish people are. 5 

Mr. MacDonald: No, I didn’t say that. I j 
said that in the Danish instance an urban | 
area included the shadow, which may re- 









nain in agriculture for a time and ultimately 
»e gobbled up. Let me illustrate it— 

Hon. W. Newman: Let me assume that you 
lidn’t say that. 

| Mr. MacDonald: Okay. Don’t assume what 
did and didn’t say. I’m telling you what J 
lid say. Let me illustrate what I did say 
o that you will understand it. You won't 
ve confused any more. 


Hon. W. Newman: If anybody’s confused, 
ou are. 


| IMr. MacDonald: A classic example of an 
rea that is the urban shadow is the hole in 
he doughnut in Mississauga. Look, I'd be 
villng to get up on my political podium 
long with you and say we've got to protect 
fat land and so on; but, for Gad’s sake, Jet’s 
ve realistic. Ultimately, since it is already 
ncircled, the best you can do is to establish 
ood recreation areas and planning so that, 
astead of having urban development wall 
> wall, and no opportunity for open space, 
ou can perhaps maintain some of it as agri- 
ultural Jand for five or 10 years or some- 
ting of that nature. That is in the category 
f the Danish approach of it being an urban 
riority area. And that is not a compromise. 
think that is a realistic assessment. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. That’s just beau- 
ful. I'm glad you made that little speech, 
ecause you are talking exactly about what 
ve are doing. You actually discussed it and 
splained it better than I have. It’s exactly 
hat we are doing. I really want to thank 
ou for that. 


Mr. MacDonald: Thank you, but I don't 
elieve you. 


Hon. W. Newman: You are talking about 
‘tting up priority areas as the Danish people 
9. That is what the guidelines say: “Set up 
yur priority areas, Save the best agricultural 
nd. Use it only when you need to, You 
we to have justification.” You talked about 
te hole in the doughnut, the area surrounded 
y urban development now, and wondered 
thether there should be planned develop- 
ent. But that is what we are saying here. 


Mr. MacDonald: Why don’t you give it 
e backing of law? 


‘Hon. W. Newman: Let me finish. What 
yu are saying is, that planned development 
what we need; and that is what the guide- 


; are all about, 
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You talked about the Niagara Peninsula as 
good example of where the government 
pped in and said, “Yes, you must pull in 
ie guidelines.” How do you think we went 
yout doing that? How do you think we went 


ie pulling those boundaries back? 
Mr. MacDonald: How? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Under our present Act, 
the Planning Act. 
_ 'Mr. MacDonald: You said, instead of sav- 
ing 7,000 acres, you would save only 8,006 
or 4,000. 


Hon. W. Newman: Did you know you're 
waflling? 


Mr. MacDonald: And you blew the rest 
of it, 

Hon. W. Newman: Come on! 

Mr. MacDonald: You did. 


Hon. W. Newman: Listen, what we saved 
was primarily the lands you are talking about. 
The figures you are using include roadways, 
lots in the middle of St. Catharines and every- 
thing else. Check your figures out, look at 
the maps and see what was done down there. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have. 


Hon. W. Newman: Look at them a little 
more carefully. I am saying in effect that 
what happened in the Niagara Peninsula last 
year is exactly what is going to happen in 
Stoney Creek— 
gee ‘MacDonald: That’s what I am afraid 
of. 


Hon. W. Newman: Under the Planning Act 
right now the province has the power to 
approve or disapprove a plan. We are say- 
ing, “Use those guidelines,” and we are using 
the Planning Act to say, “Pull in your bound- 
aries.” So in effect you have answered your 
own question. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, please don’t 
misrepresent my position. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s what you said, 
isn’t itP 

Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute. You have 
said that down in the Niagara Peninsula you 
are saving prime agricultural land. Forgive 
me, but that is a fatuous statement. 


Hon. W. Newman: Why? 


‘Mr. MacDonald: Seven thousand acres were 
wanted and you have agreed they can take 
only 3,000 or 4,000 acres—I have forgotten 
the figure. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s close to 4,000 in 
Lincoln. 


Mr. MacDonald: So you have permitted 
3,000 acres to go. That’s destruction by in- 
stalment. The next time the jokers come to 
you in 1985 you will give them another 3,000 
acres. Do you know what the score will be 
by the year 2000? It will all be gone. And 
your objective is that it shouldn’t be gone? 
Please don’t misrepresent it. 

Hon. W. Newman: I am not misrepresent- 
ing it. You yourself have just finished saying 
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there should be planned development. You 
use the hole in the doughnut for an example; 
then you turn right around and change your 
mind in Niagara. You are so inconsistent on 
this whole thing that you are getting yourself 
confused and you are going to get your own 
party in trouble on your policies. 

Mr. MacDonald: Don’t you be fearful 
about my problems. Yours are greater than 
mine. 

What I have said about the Niagara Pen- 
insula is that if the prime agricultural land is 
going to be protected and the fruit lands are 
irreplaceable, they should be protected. You 
and your government shouldn't have tolerated 
for one moment the gobbling up of another 
3,000 acres. But you have done it. You should 
have followed your own directive of a year 
earlier and said to them: “No, that is prime 
agricultural land. It cannot be used. Go down 
to the southern part of the Peninsula. And 
just to show you that we are with you, we 
are going to help provide some funds to have 
it serviced so you can say to the developer, 


clear: those 3,000 acres that were allowed to 
go forward included every lot. They included 
a parcel of three or four acres right in St. 
Catharines. They included, I believe, road al- 
lowances that are already there. So come onl 

Mr. McKessock: How many acres were the 
three acres and the road allowances? What 
portion of the 3,000 acres were they? 

Mr. Spencer: About 10 per cent. 

Mr. MacDonald: But, look, there is an 
even more devastating reply to your position. 
I happened to be on a panel with the mayor 
of St. Catharines for about two years down 
there. We extracted from him that there is 
enough land within the city of St. Catharines 
now, which, for infilling, would meet all 
of their population requirements until 1985. 
I hope that by 1985 you will have sorted 
this thing out. There was no need to hand 
them another 3,000 acres. That is in violation 
of your objective. That is not planned de- 
velopment. 

Planned development, in my terms, if it 
has the objective of protecting prime agri- 


‘No, you can’t go in there. It is prime agri- 
cultural land. But you can go there because 
it is not prime agricultural land. And that is 
where the development is going to be hence- 
forth’.” 

Hon. W. Newman: That is exactly what 
we have said. 

Mr. MacDonald: But you've given 3,000 
acres away. 

Hon. W. Newman: Listen: I ask you nicely, 
to spend half an hour with our people some 
day— 

Mr. MacDonald: I’ve spent half an hour 
with Mel Swart who knows more about it 


cultural land, doesn’t involve giving away 
prime agricultural land. That is double-talk. 
Hon. W. Newman: You have just finished | 
saying yourself “good agricultural land.” You | 
used the example of the hole in the dough- 
nut. There should be planned development 
there, so that farmers who are there know. 
how long they are going to be there for. You 
just finished saying that. Now you are turning 
round and saying the opposite. | 
Mr. MacDonald: No, I’m not. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes, you are. That. 
is one area I am rather familiar with. You are 
talking of cutting them off completely, say- 


than your people or anybody else. He has 
been living with it for years. He knows the 
details and he has worked with the planners 
who have been conned by some of the poli- 
ticians in the local regional government. If 
you want to find out the facts, ask Mel Swart. 

Hon. W. Newman: I have talked to Mel 
Swart. But I ask you to look at the maps and 
see exactly what has happened. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have. 


Hon. W. Newman: Just take the time to 
look at them. On the 3,000 acres that were 
allowed for development, would you say some 
planned growth should be allowed? You just 
finished saying that, right? 

Mr. MacDonald: But not there. That is the 
flexibility. That is the guideline. 

Hon. W. Newman: All right. But let’s look 
at the 8,000 acres that were allowed to go 
forward. Yes, some of it is developable land. 
But I don’t think this was ever made very 


ing there is enough within St. Catharines to 
look after them until 1985. 


Mr. MacDonald: Right. Their own mayor 
is saying it. | 

Hon. W. Newman: And you just finished 
saying a couple of minutes ago that in 1985 
they will be back for more land. There is 
enough land now in the Niagara Peninsula | 
set aside in the official plan which is there. 
It has now been designated. It is there. It is 
permanent. It is in place, That land will be. 
preserved for ever and a day. There is 
enough land allocated in the Niagara Penin- 
sula right now to develop until well past the 
year 2000. If you don’t call that good plan- 
ning, I am surprised. We have saved areas 
down there. We have even gone into areas 
where they have had planned subdivision: 
and said, “No, you can’t put them in there. 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not going to pursue 
it any further, other than to reiterate this 
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You will never persuade me that you are ful- 
filling the objectives of your own policy to 
protect prime agricultural land, when there 
is alternative land on which the development 
‘could take place, and when you have just 
predicated your whole case on the giving 
away. of another 3,000 acres. That’s double- 
talk, 


Hon. W. Newman: No, it’s not double-talk. 
I asked you, and I’m going to ask you again, 
to look at the maps and at the total situation 
and see what was done. 


| Mr. MacDonald: Let me move on to my 
‘next point. I suppose I anticipate in advance 
‘that you are not going to be able to give a 
definitive reply at the moment, but I just 
want to raise with you anyway what your 
thinking is—if you can disassociate your think- 
‘ing from what might come out of the gov- 
ernment policy—on this taxation problem. 

| 1 agree if farmers are going ‘to be locked 
into prime agricultural land and not be able 
to sell it for $1 million or whatever, they are 
going to need some compensations for it. In 
“other words, they can get some hope of a 
return on the investment they have on that 
prime agricultural land, commensurate with 
‘what you would get if you invested else- 
-where in the economy, 

One of the problems in ensuring farmers 
\of an adequate return is taxation. Farmers 
‘put it on the basis that taxation should be 
‘related to the productive capacity of the 
land, not to market value, because the market 
value obviously is being inflated and is way 
out. 

What the Federation of Agriculture is now 
‘asking—you have a copy of the brief that 
came in in July—is that you should assess the 
farm unit, the land, the farm buildings and 
‘the farm residence, on the market value 
‘assessment, so that you have a common 
standard all across the province. The tax for 
_the farm buildings and the farm land should 
|be eliminated altogether by statute, and the 
‘municipality should be compensated by an 
‘unconditional grant from the province to 
cover that. If I understand it correctly, the 
federation’s answer is that on the residence 
the farmer should pay in the same way as 
everybody else pays. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, as I understand it. 
Or are they saying that the assessment of the 
home should not be on market value assess- 
ment but on farm productive value assess- 
‘ment, and therefore they would be paying 
less on the home than is paid on a residence 
‘elsewhere? Is that your understanding of 
‘what they are saying? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Now you are getting 
closer. My understanding of what they are 
saying is that the house, because it is not on 
a separate lot, should be assessed at a differ- 
ent rate than the normal house that’s on a 
separate lot that’s saleable.. 

Mr. MacDonald: In other words, you can 
have market value assessment and then you 
can have a percentage of that assessment for 
tax purposes? 

Hon. W, Newman: Right. 

Mr. MacDonald: So let’s not talk about 
assessment. We are talking about the base 
on which the tax is going to be calculated. 
What they are saying is that the original cal- 
culation should be the productive value of the 
land—of everything, including the residence— 
rather than the market value that it might 
claim at any given time. 

Mr. Pope: It is like the income system 
they use for shopping malls. 

Hon. W. Newman: My understanding of 
what you are saying, by and large, is that 
if it is assessed at full market value, the full 
market value of the assessment of the house 
on the farm is not really the full market 
value of the assessment of the same house 
on an individual lot. 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes. What is your own 
reaction to this? Or dare you give it? 

Hon. W. Newman: I will just tell you what 
I said the other day and I won't go any 
further. It is the intention of this government 
to make sure the farmers are not hurt by any 
new assessment or taxation system. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s as noble a pro- 
fession as protecting prime agricultural land. 

Hon. W. Newman: But I would like to ask 
you a question, if it’s permissible. 

Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting 
that if a farmer is in a high-priced land 
area, forgetting the taxation assessment and 
everything else, are you saying that the gov- 
ernment should be buying or paying the 
farmer the equivalent of the development 
rights? 

Mr. MacDonald: Paying the equivalent of 
the development rights? We have never been 
in favour of that. . 

Hon. W. Newman: I thought you were 
saying that about the farmer who got into a 
high-priced land. That’s why I am asking 
you. That’s why I moved down this way. 

Mr. MacDonald: No, the only people in 
favour of that are the Liberals. 


Mr. McKessock: I never heard that. 
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Mr. MacDonald: That’s a good political 
ploy out on the hustings. But it’s morally and 
otherwise not defensible. 

Hon. W. Newman: What you are really 
saying is: What is my opinion as far as the 
taxation on the farm land is concerned? I can 
assure you that I have made my representa- 
tions known to the Treasurer of this province 
very loudly and clearly. In the fullness of 
time you will know exactly what’s going to 
happen, and the farmers will not be hurt. 

Mr. McKessock: Are you taking the OFA’s 
proposal to the Revenue Ministry on behalf 
of the farmers? 

Hon. W. Newman: I have met with the 
OFA. I have talked to its president on many 
occasions about its brief. I am fully aware of 
what it thinks and what it wants. I am sym- 
pathetic to its brief. 

Mr. McKessock: Are you taking it to the 
Ministry of Revenue? 

Hon. W. Newman: The minister has got a 
copy of it. 

Mr. McKessock: But are you prepared to 
discuss that area with the ministry on behalf 
of the. farmers? 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you really believe 
that I don’t discuss this whole assessment 
thing with the cabinet? 

Mr. McKessock: I am just asking. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I have—at some 
length. What. goes on in cabinet is confi- 
dential. But I can assure you I discussed the 
OFA brief and many other briefs. If you 
think I haven’t spoken on behalf of the 
farmers, then you have got something else. 

Mr. McKessock: It shouldn’t be confidential 
for you to tell me yes or no. 

Mr. MacDonald: When, in your estimation 
of this evolving situation, will a decision be 
made? 

Hon. W. Newman: You will have to ask 
the Treasurer that. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s what I thought. It’s 
the Treasurer—not, God help us, Revenue. 

Hon. W. Newman: No. The timing is the 
Treasurer's. Revenue, or whatever ministry 
does it, will make the necessary— 

Mr. MacDonald: Revenue implements it. 
The policy decision will be made by the czar. 

Hon. W. Newman: But not without a lot 
of input from other ministries, especially my 
own, We had many long chats about it. 
That's all I am prepared to say today. 


Mr. Riddell: I want to make several points 
under this vote but, to get back to the pre- 
servation of agricultural] land, you indicated 
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you were fairly familiar with what was going 
on down in the Niagara Peninsula. I am just 


your reaction to it? The letter reads: 


“The provincial board of the Christian | 
Farmers’ Federation of Ontario protests your | 
lack of commitment to agriculture and to the 
agricultural community in the Niagara Pe- | 
ninsula, as demonstrated by the Minister of | 
Housing’s announcement February 16, 1977. | 


That announcement makes no substantial dif- 


erence in the amount of farm prime food | 


lands to be lost to urbanization. 


“The 3,000-acre figure is most misleading | 
as it relates to plans in 1974 and it com | 
pletely ignores many acres of class one and 
two food lands crucial to a health agricultural | 
industry in the Peninsula. It contradicts in so_ 


? 


many ways the food land guidelines, as 


weak as they are, that were announced at 


the same time. 


“This move does nothing about the basic 
non-existence of a commitment to the long- | 


term needs of the agricultural industry in 


the region. Your action reflects an inadequate | 


commitment to preserve our food lands in 


the Niagara Peninsula. Your action will set 


a precedent for all municipalities in Ontario, 


to do with their prime food lands whatever | 
they please without regard to national or 
international food needs. Your action will | 
encourage municipalities to ignore the guide- | 
lines for food land planning that your Min- | 
istry of Agriculture and Food has prepared. | 
“Your action shows that you are ignoring 


your responsibility to food needs. We need 
a provincial food land policy; not just some 


guidelines, Your action falls far short of the 
needs of the agricultural community. Agri- | 


culture needs an agricultural zone defined as 
one in which anything that is normal agri- 


culture or that is normally required to sup- 
port the agricultural industry be accepted, | 
and one in which all other uses be defined 


as non-conforming. This is the most basic 
problem. There is no planning for rural agri- 
cultural communities. There is only planning 


for urban industrial, commercial develop- | 


ments. 

“We request that a public inquiry be held 
by a body such as the Ontario Municipal 
Board into the lack of planning for agricul- 
ture in the regional municipality of Niagara. 
We believe that leaving the official plan of 


the regional municipality to Niagara as it | 


now stands will be irresponsible on your 
part.” i 


This letter was written to the Premier. 


ft 
wondering if you were shown a copy of an 
letter from one of our recognized farm or-_ 


ganizations to the Premier. If so, what was 


ig 
‘an 
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Hon. W. Newman: What date was that 


letter? 


Mr. Riddell: March 28, 1977. I’m sure the 
Premier sent a copy of the letter across your 
desk. I’m just wondering what your reaction 
to it is. Donald MacDonald has indicated 
that the OIA has come out with strong recom- 
mendations, ROMA has come out with strong 
recommendations, the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture has come out with strong recom- 
mendations, all of which you haven't really 
taken into consideration. Now the Christian 
Farmers’ Federation is down your back be- 

cause you really haven’t done anything, to 
its way of thinking, to preserve agricultural 
land in Ontario. Just what is your reaction 
to this? 


Hon. W. Newman: My reaction is that I 
have a lot of respect for the Christian Farm- 
ers Federation. I always have. I’ve met 
with them on many occasions. 

Td first like to say I respect them, but 
in this case I don’t agree with what they 
are saying. I’ve been through it three or four 
times. I'll go through it again, if you wish. 
You heard what I said to Mr. MacDonald; 
I believe you were here. 

We have the Planning Act, which is law 
now. We have the food land guidelines, 
which will become official government policy 
with some revisions because of the comments 
that have been sent into us, By the way, I 
don’t think we've heard from either one of 
your parties on your official position on the 
guidelines. It will become government policy. 
I can only give you example after example 
where we've applied the guidelines through- 
out the province and in many, many cases 
they have been turned down; official plans 
_also have been turned back. Our food lands 
development branch people have been out 
to see the municipalities, the counties and 
the regions to help them plan for the future 
_in their areas. We've had excellent co-oper- 
_ ation with them. We are actually working 

under the guidelines even though they have 
not been declared as official government 
policy as yet. We're actually working under 
. those guidelines at this time. 

_ The Christian Farmers’ Federation has said 
that we should have saved the whole 7,000 
acres. | 


Mr. MacDonald: Hear, hear. 


Hon. W. Newman: I'll get into that. I’ve 
asked you to look at the matter and so on. 

I think we, as the government, made a 
_very firm stand on it, as we have in Stoney 
Creek and other areas. And, by the way, I 
think the Planning Act is under revision by 
_Comay at the present time. We have the 
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Planning Act which is law and we have the 
authority here on all the official plans. 

But it must be working because I’m get- 
ting an awful lot of letters from a lot of 
people. But there’s also a lot of pressure 
from people saying: “You shouldn't stop this 
because of agriculture uses.” So the guidelines 
must be working. 

Mr. McKessock: Does that mean. they're 
working or theyre not working? 

Hon, W. Newman: It means they are work- 
ing. I caught your note of sarcasm there. 

Mr. Riddell: I’m not going to pursue it any 


further. I’ve just got a feeling that 10 years 


from now we'll be talking along the same 
lines and in the meantime we'll have lost 
quite a bit more agricultural land. Unless, of 
course, there’s a change in government and 
then some action will be taken. 

Mr. Lane: That must be a bad dream. 


Mr. MacDonald: The Liberals would be 
even more than you. 


Mr. Riddell: I have a feeling that you 
might find that out come the next election. 


Hon. W. Newman: Would you like to go 
back to see what you said when the guide- 
lines were released? 


Mr. Riddell: Okay. In responding to some 
of my colleague’s comments, you made ref- 
erence to the farm tax reduction program. I’m 
wondering if a parcel of land that has been 
in large part reforested under your refores- 
tation scheme under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food— 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. 


Mr. Riddell: —and if this parcel of land 
were assessed as a farm, would it be eligible 
for the farm tax rebate? 


Hon. W. Newman: If the land has been 
reforested? 


Mr.. Riddell: Let me give you an example: 
I received a letter from a constituent and 
she indicates that each year she receives a 
farm tax reduction application. I’m going to 
give you the roll number, hoping that one 
of your ministry officials will follow this up, 
because I’ve been given some conflicting 
information on this. The roll number is 
4024006000140098. Have you got that? She 
said that 70 of the 80 acres which constitute 
this property assessed as a farm has been 
reforested under what she calls the Huron 
county reforestation scheme. I think this is 
where one of your people comes in to a 
woodlot and perhaps designates which trees 
should be taken down and they actually 
plant. 
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that particular one and get the details back 
to you. 

Mr. Riddell: I was told she was eligible 
by whomever I was talking to on the matter, 


Hon, W. Newman: That’s under Natural 
Resources. 

Mr. Riddell: All right. The remaining 10 
acres are in hay crops, the proceeds of which 


pay the taxes and buy a few fence repairs. 
As there is no profit or income from this 
property, it would seem that a tax reduction 
of some sorts should be instituted for such 
acreages as this. 

I followed this up by contacting one of 
your ministry officials. He told me that the 
88 acres of land which this person referred 
to is eligible for a farm tax rebate and that 
she should have received it by now. He also 
told me that the rebate had been sent to her 
as of October 19. 

I get a letter back from her thanking me 
for my reply and she said: “After receiving 
the application for farm tax reduction in 1978, 
I realized that I could not sign this appli- 
cation because the farm did not produce the 
required $2,000 in produce.” This is question- 
able because maybe there are $2,000 of logs 
on that place. “The Treasury ministry advised 
me to forward the application with a covering 
letter explaining the situation. This I did in 
a letter dated December 18, 1973. No rebate 
was received. You stated in your letter that 
you understood a rebate had been forwarded 
on October 19. I am wondering from whom 
you received this information, because I re- 
ceived no rebate ever, and cannot sign an 
application for one. My question was, and 
still is, why are properties assessed as farms, 
producing no profit because of reforestation, 
not entitled to tax rebates?” 

I am surprised that there are not, because 
I know that there are some farmers—not full- 
time farmers, but some school teachers—living 
on 25 acres of land and they produce some 
vegetables on that land, mainly for their own 
use. They can prove that they have probably 
produced $2,000 of food from that land and 
they are getting the farm tax rebate. How- 
ever, this person who has 80 acres of land 
and has reforested it, probably because she 
is interested in stopping erosion and preserv- 
ing our good land, says she is not entitled to 
the rebate. Is there any reason why she 
should not be? 


Mr. Wildman: Isn’t there a managed forest 
rebate? 

Hon. W. Newman: The way I understand 
it is that the property must have the potential 
on managed forest lands of an annual value 
of $2,000—you can’t plant trees this year and 
harvest them next year; so they say “poten- 
tial”. I don’t know if the particular farm has 
that potential but if it does, I believe it 
would qualify. But I would like to look into 


and that person said, as a matter of fact, the 
rebate had gone out to her as of October 19. 
She wrote back and said she had never 
received the rebate and had been told that 
she is not eligible because her farm is all in 
trees. I would appreciate it if you would look 
into this. 

Hon. W. Newman: Would you do me a 
favour? I am sure you don’t want to have the 
name on the record here, but would you 
also give us the name? 


Mr. Riddell: Darn right. 


Hon. W. Newman: Sometimes it’s a case 
of people not filling out the form. If you | 
don’t fill out the form, you don’t get it. 

Mr. Riddell: As I understand it, she has 
made application, but has been denied the 
rebate. 

In connection with crop insurance, I want 
to come back to the white bean industry. 
Because the Board of Grain Commissioners 
—and I trust it was this body—changed the 
rules of the game, farmers were compelled to— 
go in and market those beans, whereas in — 
former years they probably would have 
ploughed them under. I don’t think the 
beans that were left were going to make 
other than feed-quality beans. ; 

But somebody changed the rules of the 
game. The crop insurance agent went around 
and said, “I am sorry. Your beans are still 
there. Even though they are standing in mud, 
you have got to get in and harvest those 
beans.” So they went in, mucked around and 
finally got their beans off. I had a sample of 
the beans here the first day—I should have 
brought it back—but they ended up being 
about a 50 per cent pick. If they were to go 
through the electric eye, I would say they 
would end up being a 50 per cent pick. They 
were only given a four per cent pick when 
they went to the elevator. 

I don’t know what is going to become of 
these beans when the elevators start empty- 
ing out their silos in the spring. I am sure 
that Great Britain will not take them, because 
they contracted for number one beans and 
these are fours, fives, sixes or sevens, how- 
ever low the scale may go. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are some of them ones, 
twos and threes too? 


Mr. Riddell: Oh, yes. But the farmers were 
compelled to ‘harvest these beans and they 
received a payment in the neighbourhood 
of $7 a hundredweight. Most of them had — 
























op insurance, whereby they would have 
ceived a payment of $15 a hundredweight. 
at’s say we can’t yet find a market for those 
sans and therefore the farmer is going to be 
ft with no payment other than that initial 
vyment of $7 a hundredweight. Let’s say 
> perhaps receives another payment amount- 
g to $3 a hundredweight. 

He would have been able, under the crop 
surance program, to collect the $15 a 
mndredweight and plough those beans down, 
hich he would have liked to have done 
ther than completely ruin expensive equip- 
lent such as the bean windrowers and the 
mbine. I am sure many farmers are going 
have to go out and replace that equipment 
ith new equipment. You would know that 
-you went out and saw how they had to 
irvest those beans, with the pickups churn- 
g up mud and bringing the beans up with 


‘Mr. MacDonald: It looked like a plough- 
g match. 

Mr. Riddell: Absolutely. What I'd like to 
10w is whether the crop insurance program 
prepared to pay the difference between 
hat the farmer receives for his beans and 
hat he would have received had he been 
le to collect the crop insurance? What is 
op insurance for if it is not for a year like 
‘is, a disastrous year where we had all that 
in, beans sitting in water, sitting in mud 
id farmers not able to get into the field to 
arket the beans? 

They should have been switching the bean 
achine over to the corn header to get at 
eir corn but, no, the crop insurance agent 
id: “They lowered the standards on these 
sans. You've got to get in and harvest those 
xans boys, otherwise you won't collect a 
ing.” So they left the pickups on the com- 
me and the corn was left standing in the 
Id. They would have dearly loved to have 
xen able to get to that corn and pick it. It’s 
st a godsend that we had those two weeks 
* good weather— 


Mr. Lane: We arranged it. 


Mr. Riddell: —or the farmers would have 
2en wiped out even from the standpoint of 
mm. But because the rules of the game 
ere changed, the farmers had to get in and 
-arvest those beans and maybe they'll end up 
ith something like $10 a hundredweight 
hereas crop insurance would have paid 
em $15 a hundredweight. I’m wondering if 
e€ crop insurance are prepared to make up 
e difference, assuming that the farmer is 
dt going to be able to collect from the beans 
at he harvested the $15 a hundredweight 


’ more? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Let me just explain one 
or two things, then I’m going to turn it over 
to Henry Ediger, the chairman of the Crop 
Insurance Commission. It’s a very compli- 
cated formula. 

What I would like to point out is that I 
personally talked to the crop insurance 
people. Knowing the commitments that had 
been made for the overseas market, and hav- 
ing been told that some of the top beans— 
those that were still on the ground—were 
still marketable ones, twos and threes, know- 
ing the forward contracts that had been made 
overseas and worrying about the future of 
the export market of beans, I said: “Do 
everything you can to encourage the farmers 
to harvest those beans.” 


Mr. MacDonald: It was you who changed 
the rules of the game. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe partially, What 
I’m trying to say is that we want to get as 
many beans off as we can. I can see the 
problem that we're faced with today and you 
know the problem. I see those problems. We 
should get as many beans off as we possibly 
can. I don’t think that we actually changed 
the grades, did we? We didn’t have anything 
to do with changing the grades. 

Mr. Riddell: But you will admit that they 
were changed? 


Hon, W. Newman: Not by us. 
Mr. Riddell: No, but they were changed. 
Mr. McKessock: Who did it? 


Mr. Riddell: But they were changed and I 
trust it was by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, was itP 

Hon. W. Newman: It was. 


Mr. Riddell: All right. So that really 
changed the rules of the game from the 
standpoint of the crop insurance too. 


Hon. W. Newman: We'll come back to 
crop insurance in a moment. 

When I realized that the forward contracts 
had been made on beans, realizing the im- 
portance of the export market when 73 per 
cent of our beans are exported, and having 
talked to people from Ontario House in 
England and having had telexes from all over 
the world on the bean situation from people 
who had bought beans on forward contract- 
ing, realizing their concerns and not wanting 
to lose that market—it’s all very well this 
year but we have to think of next year too— 
and the necessity of keeping goodwill as 
much as we could—I suggested that we 
should try to get as many beans off as pos- 
sible. But it was the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners who changed it. As far as the 
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insurance is concerned, I’m going to ask 
Henry Ediger to explain to you exactly how 
that was worked out, because it’s a very 
complicated formula. 

Mr, Chairman: Mr. Minister I'd like to re- 
mind the members that we have approxi- 
mately one minute left, because the minister 
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wants to leave at 12:10. Perhaps we can re- 
sume the discussion tomorrow morning after, 
the question period. If we start now well| 
have to quit in a minute, so I suggest that) 
we adjourn now until after the question, 
period. | | 
The committee adjourned at 12:09 p.m. | 
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The committee met at 11:20 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 
(continued) 


On vote 1802, agricultural production pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Chairman: IJ want to announce that 
Sam Cureatz will be substituting for Clarke 
Rollins. When we adjourned yesterday at 
y00n under vote 1802, Mr. Riddell had the 
Joor and was dealing with crop insurance 
ind white beans. I think we were supposed 
-o have one of the members of the ministry 
‘0 explain the crop insurance on white beans. 

Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I said 
we would have Mr. Henry Ediger here, who 











slear, that no one will suffer because he did 
aarvest his beans but the formula is compli- 
sated on the crop insurance for beans. 


Mr. Ediger: What we agreed to do is 
adjust the weight in accordance with the loss 
in money that the farmer would receive from 
seans that were graded down as a result of 
m insured peril. In this case, the best way 
‘0 explain is with an example, because we 
don’t know what the final price of a number 
mne bean will be, nor what the final price of 
these beans will be. If a farmer this year 
would receive, say, 14 cents for number one 
beans, and these beans, these poor-quality 
beans, averaged say, seven cents, we would 
merely use the factor 0.5. . 

For example, if he shipped 1,000 pounds, 
we would multiply that by the factor 0.5 
which would give us 500 pounds. So instead, 
if its guarantee was 1,000 pounds, instead 
of not being in a claim position he would 
have a claim of 500 pounds. We have three 
price options: nine, 12 and 15. cents. What- 
ever price option he had chosen we would 
pay him off at. If it happened to be nine 
cents, he would be paid nine times the 500, 
‘12 times the 500 or 15 times the 500. It’s 
‘merely adjusting the weight in order to 
compensate for loss in quality to a number 
one bean. , 
| We already have in our regulations, prior 
to this year—this has been in effect for about 
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four years—a factor to compensate for pick, 
and this year pick is a real problem as well as 
the cost of removing the pick. It’s the same 
sort of thing, it adjusts weights, only there 
is a different factor for every pick, We also 
have a factor for moisture—that again is a 
problem this year—we adjust the weight for 
the additional moisture. So there could be, 
and there probably will be, three factors 
used to make the adjustment for the losses 
that the farmer could suffer as a result of this 
bad weather. 


Mr. Riddell: Thank you. I am sure all the 
farmers will be relieved that somebody is 
coming to their rescue. In the past, crop 
insurance has been used more or less for 
disastrous situations caused by the weather. 
If they made any attempt to harvest the crop 
at all it was very seldom that they received 
any money from crop insurance. I think this 
was certainly their concern and I want to 
thank you for the explanation. 

One last thing. I mentioned in my opening 
comments that municipalities are requesting 
that a subsidy be paid for the maintenance 
of municipal drains, 'm sure you have re- 
ceived all kinds of resolutions, as I have, 
reading: 

“Whereas drainage subsidies to the extent 
of $3.749 million were paid by the province 
of Ontario to municipalities for the construc- 
tion and repair of municipal drains in 1976; 
and whereas for effective drainage from tile 
drainage systems, adequate outlets are re- 
quired, which normally discharge in the 
municipal drains; and whereas for drainage 
systems to function effectively, drain mainte- 
nance work is required; and whereas the se- 
lect committee on land drainage recommend- 
ed that maintenance work on municipal drains 
be eligible for a subsidy in order that ade- 
quate outfalls are provided at all times; and 
whereas with the exception of section 85; 
subclauses 2(a) and (b), and section 87, sub- 
section 3, the 1975 Drainage Act was pro- 
claimed in force as of April 1, 1976. 

“Be it resolved that the township’—which 
ever one it was that sent in the resolution— 
“request that the Minister of Agriculture give 
consideration to the proclaiming of the out- 
standing sections and further that this reso- 
lution be circulated to all townships, counties 
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and regions in the province of Ontario for 
their support.” 

I have many of those resolutions and I 
heartily agree with their requests that the 
government consider subsidizing the main- 
tenance of these municipal drains. I also 
maintain it is not necessary to bring an 
engineer on the job in order to indicate that 
such a drain requires cleaning or mainte- 
nance. If the township officials do not know 
by looking at the drain that it requires to be 
cleaned out, then there’s something very 
wrong. Would you consider proclaiming those 
sections which have not been proclaimed 
whereby a subsidy would be forthcoming 
from the government for the maintenance of 
these drains? 

Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the member’s question on proclaiming 
the rest of the Drainage Act, I too would like 
to see the rest of the Drainage Act pro- 
claimed. Again it is a matter of where your 
dollars are going to work best for you in the 
ministry. To proclaim the other two parts 
of the Act that you are asking us to proclaim 
—allowing for half the salary of the supervisor 
or the person in charge, plus the other costs— 
the cost would be somewhere around $3 
million to $4 million. 

When we went over our budget for this 
year—you will see the total breakdown on the 
budget—we had to decide exactly where we 
would go and what we would do. We could 
have proclaimed it but we had to pick our 
priorities. Perhaps you feel they are wrong 
but we made them. That meant precluding 
that part of the Drainage Act. However, we 
are doing an in-depth analysis of it within 
the ministry now and have taken my concern 
forward regarding budgets for 1978-79. 

I'm not going to promise you at this point 
in time that I’m going to proclaim those 
sections of the Act. I realize they are essen- 
tial. With regard to an engineer for drainage 
projects—you're talking about routine main- 
tenance are you? 

Mr. Riddell: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure that you 
need engineers, do you? You don’t need a 
drainage superintendent who is appointed by 
the municipality, is he not, to conduct main- 
tenance? I think what you are talking about 
is an engineer’s report on a whole drainage 
installation. ee 

Mr. Riddell: It is my understanding. from 
listening to a brief that was presented by the 
Kent County Federation of Agriculture when 
we were down there, that you couldn’t get 
the one-third grant from the government 
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unless the engineer had looked at the drain 
and indicated that it did require cleaning, | 


[11:30] 


Hon. W. Newman: That is a good question. | 
I can’t answer it for you. Mr. Vern Spencer, | 


head of our food land branch, looks after the | 


drainage aspect of it. 


Mr. Spencer: Under the present legislation | 
you are correct. You must have an engineer — 
view the site. He must prepare a report and — 
it must be adopted by council, as you would | 
adopt a report for a new construction. That 


is in order to get the grant. 


The distinction is that you can do main- | 
tenance work without an engineer’s report | 
but, you are quite correct, you don’t get a 


grant. 


entitled to a grant— 
Mr. Wildman: I have a similar situation. 


Mr, Riddell: —and they can’t see why the 
should have to pay an engineer. 


Since I bought my farm I have had three | 
municipal drains go through. Because I hap- | 
pen to be at the bottom end of the outlet I. 


have been paying about half of the total 
assessment on those municipal drains, so I 
know what I am talking about. 


I certainly can’t see why an engineer would — 
have to view the situation and submit a | 


report indicating that the drains should be 
cleaned. Surely the municipal officials can do 


this and still be entitled to the grant when | 
you consider that drainage is probably the 
most important part of putting land into | 
production. Any of the professors at Guelph | 
will tell you that long before you consider © 
fertilizing at the maximum, you should be | 
looking at drainage, and drainage is very | 
important. I think the request being made by | 


these townships is not unreasonable. 


I am glad to hear the minister say that | 
even though we are not going to get it this | 


year there is a possibility we might next. 


Hon. W. Newman: The other thing I would | 
point out to you is that in order to get the | 
grant, it would require an amendment to the | 
present legislation to allow that to happen. | 


I don’t know what sort of amendment it 
would require 
atte. - Ss 


Mr. Riddell: If I were to introduce that » 
amendment would you support it as a private 


member’s bill? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’d like to have a look | 


at the way you introduced it. 


Mr. Wildman: After he supported Sam 


Cureatz yesterday he will support anything. 


Mr. Riddell: Okay. This is the point they — 
are tryng to make. They feel they should be 


but I’'H have the legal staff look 

























Hon. W. Newman: If it is a reasonable bill 
I would be glad to look at it. 


Mr. Wildman: There are no farms in 
“Wawa, but there are a lot in central Algoma. 
The first item I would like to deal with 
under vote 1802 is crop insurance relating 
to the hay program that was instituted this 
year. We had a situation over the past two 
years where there was very serious drought 
in the northwest. This year the opposite hap- 
pened. Fortunately the ministry had instituted 
a crop insurance program which has helped a 
large number of farmers who did enroll. It 
has been very beneficial. In some cases, I 
think, it was more beneficial than it was 
originally intended. I know of occasions, and 
I am not going to mention figures where a 
farmer reaped most of his crop but because 
the insurance system is set up on the basis 
of hours of sunlight, temperature and daily 
‘measurements of rainfall rather than the 
actual crop harvested, he also received bene- 
fits from the insurance program—a very nice, 
very beneficial shot in the arm for those 
farmers. 
Hon. W. Newman: In your riding? 
~ Mr Wildman: Yes, in my riding. But the 
thing that bothers me is, and I am a little 
‘concerned about it, is the aggressiveness of 
the ministry in promoting new programs, and 
this was a new program in our area this year. 
I think you will agree it was a very com- 
plicated formula for determining how the hay 
crop insurance program would work; the 
‘measuring of the rainfall and everything. A 
large number of the producers in the area 
didn’t really understand how it was going to 
work although it was publicized in the news- 
letter. Many of them looked at it and said, 
“TI don’t know if that is going to benefit me 
very much.” They didn’t really understand it. 
As a result, they didn’t enroll. 
__ Now they find they have not had good 
harvests because of the rain, and a lot of hay 
was left in the field. In some cases, if they 
‘got the hay off, they ran into problems with 
grain. So they are going to have to be buying 
grain. If they had been able to enroll in the 
program they might have got a payout that 
would have helped in their overall operation. 
_ What is your feeling about how aggress- 
sively the ministry should be promoting these 
programs and encouraging farmers to enroll, 
especially if the ministry expects that there 
will be a payout and it would be beneficial 
for producers to enroll in a program? 


_ Hon. W. Newman: If I recall correctly, 
were you at the meeting when I met with 
all the farmers up there? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 
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Hon. W. Newman: So you were there, and 
you know exactly what happened as far as 
the new crop insurance program was con- 
cerned. They were concerned that the 
farmers in the area did not know enough 
about the program. 


Mr. Wildman: Right, and you extended the 
deadline. 


Hon. W. Newman: They asked for an ex- 
tension of time so we would have a chance 
to explain it more. I granted that extension. 
I believe the extension was granted to May 
31. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 

Hon. W. Newman: We said we would do 


an aggressive program of advertising the 
program, having meetings to explain to the 
farmers what it was all about. If you think 
maybe we were too aggressive, maybe we 
were. 


‘Mr. Wildman: No, I don’t think we were 
aggressive enough. I think after that meeting 
most of the fellows who were there under- 
stood the program and were very happy with 
the extension. It was put in the newsletter, 
and it was indicated that it was available, 
that the agent had been appointed, that any- 
one interested should contact him so he 
could explain it, and they could enroll. 

But I am not aware of many further meet- 
ings being held to promote the program. I 
am wondering whether more meetings might 
have motivated a larger percentage of the 
farmers to enroll. As I said, with a few 
problems in some areas, generally it has been 
a very good program and helped the farmers 
who did enroll. 


Hon. W. Newman: The only comment I 
would make is that insurance is not com- 
pulsory. It is free will and choice. In some 
areas they don’t take it and in other areas 
they do. 

I had a group in to see me the other day 
which had an extreme situation with hail- 
storms and extremely bad weather. Some 
farmers were insured and some were not. I 
think this being a new program, some of the 
farmers were probably a little reluctant to 
get into the program to start with. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


on. W. Newman: Perhaps next year they 
will understand the program better, once it 
is fully established and they talk to their 
neighbours, because I believe in the north 
there will be a payout of over $1 million this 
year— 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. There is going 
to be a big payout. 
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Hon. W. Newman: I think a lot of them 
will take a closer look at it this winter when 
they have an opportunity to. Grant Mitchell 
is a good ag rep there, the farmers them- 
selves are very capable people, and word will 
get around that this insurance is available. 
We always advertise it in the papers. We 
will be advertising that it is available. We 
have tried to do our best. Because of the 
situation we were faced with two years ago, 
a lot of farmers took out the insurance. It 
has been very helpful to them. 

One more thing: There were some dis- 
crepancies in claims, maybe not in your par- 
ticular area, but in the north generally, and 
they have been sorted out after meetings 
with our crop insurance people. 

Mr. Wildman: From people who enrolled 
in the program, I haven’t had complaints, I 
should point that out. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have. 


Mr. Wildman: If there were any hangups 
it might have been on the other side of the 
ledger. But that is pretty well the luck of 
the draw; some people were able to get their 
crop off in spite of the bad weather, and 
others were not able to. 

Do you see any way of getting news out to 
people and getting them involved? Right 
now, as you probably know, for instance, in 
another area of the ministry's operations—in 
the veterinary services—we’ve got a problem 
in Algoma with—is this not under this vote? 
All right Tl leave that until later. 

I'll bring up DHI, then, livestock. I would 
like to know exactly how this could happen. 
I had a complaint from a producer, a mem- 
ber of the Holstein-Friesian Association in 
my area. On two occasions he has sent in 
information to register a Holstein bull calf, 
to have the dam’s records graded and so on, 
and the breed office has not received the in- 
formation from the ministry office and the 
breeder has had to send in his original copy. 
I understand there are three copies to go out 
for the records, are there not? He has had to 
send his original copy to the breed office in 
order to have the pedigree set up. How 
could that happen? He said he could under- 
stand how it might happen once but it hap- 
pened twice with him. 

‘Hon. W. Newman: I can’t give you the 
details until I know the individual case. 
Normally when you are registering a calf 
with the Holstein-Friesian Association, the 
pedigrees of the dam and the sire and all 
the necessary information have to be sent in. 
I used to keep registered shorthoms so I 
have some idea, but you say our ministry in 
this particular case did not comment on it? 


Mr. Wildman: No, no. He got his original 
copy back and it was written on his original 
copy that there was a copy to go to the 
breed office and there was the one copy, I 
guess, kept in the ministry. We got his copy 
and I guess the ministry got theirs but the 
association didn’t get theirs. He had to send 
in his copy to the association and then they 
took it and made a copy of it. Is that true? 

Mr. McGill: Nothing has come to my at- 
tention on this. 

Mr. Wildman: He said he could understand 
how it might happen once but he found it 
strange that it would happen twice. 


Mr. McGill: Give us the details. 


Mr. Wildman: I was just wondering if you 
have had any other complaints like that. 


Hon, W. Newman: If you give us the de- 
tails we will be glad to look into it. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. I won’t comment 
at length on the cow-calf program but I just. 
want to say that the prices in Algoma this 
year were better— 

Hon. W. Newman: Thank goodness. 


Mr. Wildman: —than they have been in 
the past. As a matter of fact they were better 
at the Thessalon sale than they were in the 
other sales, and there is not going to be as 
big a payout, I suppose, under the program.) 
I think the farmers were happy to see the 
prices going up and see the buyers at the 
sale and buying. I am just wondering if you 
are satisfied that the 51.5 cents is adequate 
to cover costs, or in cases of bad prices 
where we would have a lower price, is it just 
enough to keep the producer from going 
bankrupt? | 
[11:45] 

Hon. W. Newman: There are two factors: 
involved. We do do actual testing on, I think, 
25 or 50 farms—I’ve forgotten exactly how 
many; 25 I’m told—and we do a calculation 
that would be in co-operation with the farmer. 
on his actual costs of producing calves. Of 
course that can vary greatly from farm to 
farm, from as low this last year—and I may) 
be out a cent or two—as 49 cents up to 80-) 
some cents, so it depends on your cost of pro- 
duction. This formula is worked out based 
on cash costs. I’d like to make this very clear 
that it’s not meant to make a profit, It's a, 
stop-loss situation—perhaps a little better than 
a stop-loss situation—depending on the indi- 
vidual circumstances. And we feel this has 
been a great help to the cow-calf producers: 
in the province. | 

I don’t know what the average price is’ 
going to come out at by the middle of 


December but it looks like around 38 cents, 
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so there will be a payout this year. Some 
sales were better than others and we won’t 
know until the monitoring is finished. As you 
know we're monitoring in various parts of 
the province right now. 

Mr. Wildman: I see. When do you expect 
to have that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Because the farmers 
usually work within the calendar year, we 
are trying to get this all sorted out and have 
our portion of the total payment out by the 
end of Decembetr. 

We've asked the federal government, who 
are monitoring Canada-wide, if they would 
give us the price they are going to be paying 
before the end of December. We have an- 
nounced 51.5 cents, but we don’t know what 
price they are going to talk about, whether 
its 45 cents or 50 cents or whatever it may 
be. It is important for us to know exactly 
what their average price will be. They were 
going to monitor to the end of December 
and we asked them to monitor to only the 
middle of December in order that we could 
get their figures. We need their figure in 
order to do our own calculations. 

Hopefully we will get their figure, even 
f we get it on a confidential basis if they 
ont want to release it publicly. Then, we 
ill be able to send our cheques out. Other- 
vise it will be a problem for us to hit it on 
he nose accurately. 

_ Supposing their price, and I’m only guess- 
ng, is only 46 cents—a 10 to one average— 
id ours is 51.5. I gave an example here the 
ther day—I believe I still have it here if you 
vant to have a look at it—about a 100-cow 
verd. It shows the actual payout in Ontario 
f you had 100 cows—and the proportionate 
ederal payout. These are only guesstimates 
yecause we don’t know what the final figures 
re going to be. The federal payout to a 
armer with 100 cows is about $437 I believe. 
Inder the provincial program you would 
eceive somewhere over $3,000. 


Mr. McKessock: Why do you need their 
gures? 























Hon. W. Newman: Because if they come 
p with a higher rate it makes the adjustment 
l'fferent. Right now, we are just guessing 
hat their price will be. 

Mr. McKessock: Are you not going to pay 
e same as you did other years? 

Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, we will be 
aying, but the federal government wants to 
ay its share. 

_ Mr. McKessock: But you can go ahead and 
ay yours without their figures, because you 
an compensate later— 





Hon. W. Newman: No we can’t because 
the total situation will have to be computed 
out for the individual farmers. I have this 
example here, if you want me to go over it. 
I can give you the details. 

Mr. McKessock: Yes. I’d like to know why 
you have to have their figures. 


Mr. Chairman: Let’s hold on here a minute. 


Mr. McKessock: Sorry, Mr. Chairman, just 
a supplementary— 


Mr. Wildman: I would be willing to have 
the minister answer that question, if he can. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: Okay, if you would like 
to hold on, I’ve got it in this maze of papers 
here somewhere and I'l give you the ex- 
amples that were set up. 

Mr. Wildman: While you are looking for 
that I would like the ministry officials, if they 
could, to give me some indication of how 
many people there are on the other question 
I asked—how many people participated in the 
crop insurance program, in total, and in 
Algoma, in specific. If I can get that figure 
some time before the estimates are finished? 

Hon. W. Newman: Okay. I'l try to be as 
brief as I can. I have a breakdown here and 
I’ve got quite a lengthy report. I would be 
glad to show it to anyone—it points out why 
we need the federal figures. 

What the provincial average is and what 
the federal average is and what the federal 
government will be paying out at—we know 
what we are paying out at now—51.5—but 
we don’t know what they are paying out 
right now. We don’t know what the provin- 
cial average is at this point but we will have 
that by the middle of December. If we don’t 
get the federal figure there’s a difference be- 
tween what our provincial average is and 
what the feds are going to pay. They pick up 
half of that cost based on their formula of 
100 cows, which in effect they are paying 
on only 70 cows. So it gets very confusing 
for the farmers. It is chaotic. What I have 
tried to do when I explain it is put it in 
fairly simple language. 

I am assuming that everybody who joined 
the Ontario program also enrolled in the 
federal program. This is one program for 
which the feds insisted on registration. Nor- 
mally, when they pay out on their stabiliza- 
tion programs, you just file at the end of the 
year. But they had application forms out 
around the middle or end of June. 

Mr. McKessock: But those who belonged 
to the provincial plan were automatically 
enrolled in the federal plan. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes. No problem 
there. But I am saying that for those who 
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didn’t enroll in the provincial plan and who 
enrolled in the federal program, it would be 
somewhat different. But, by and large, I 
think that for those enrolled in the joint 
Ontario-federal program, the total federal 
payment would be $493.77. 

We have had to make some assumptions 
here. We are dealing with 450 Ib. calves. 
We are assuming that a figure of around 46 
cents will be announced by the feds—but we 
don’t know. We have to assume that. But 
assuming that to be the figure, it would mean 
that the feds would pay $493.77. 

The gross figure for Ontario payment is 
$5,163.75 based on 51.5 and on a 38 cent 
average. The farmer’s premium at $8 a cow 
is $800; that would be deducted. And, of 
course, the federal payment which is $493.77, 
would come off that, leaving a net Ontario 
payment of $3,869.98 going out to the farmer. 
Now there are some variables that we have 
had to assume in calculating these figures. 


Mr. McKessock: Are you saying that the 
farmer is going to receive two cheques: one 
from the provincial government and one from 
the federal government? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. And I'l tell you 
why. I wish you could talk to your friends 
in Ottawa. We have suggested that it could 
be very confusing the way they are doing 
it. We would send out one cheque from the 
province and then we would bill Ottawa 
for their share of it at a later date. 

Mr, Wildman: It is always a gamble for 
the farmer. 

Hon. W. Newman: It would be a lot 
more practical. And we are quite prepared 
to put a jetter in with the cheque saying. 
“This is how your cheque is broken down; 
so much from the province, so much from 
Ottawa.” Anyway, it was decided in Ottawa 
that they wanted to send their own cheques 
out. It is a terrible duplication. It is a wicked 
cost of money, so far as I am concerned. But 
‘we want our cheques out by the end of 
December because the farmers go on a cal- 
endar year, Certainly we tried, and we tried 
very hard. But there is no way they would 
let us send out the total cheque, and then 


they would reimburse the province for their 
portion of it. 


Mr. Gaunt: Perhaps they would send out 
the total cheque and bill ‘the province. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fine. Great. If they 
will put a letter in, I'd be glad to accept 
that. As long as they get the cheque out on 
time so that the farmers get it before the 
end of December, But at the rate they are 
going they won’t get it until next fall, 

Sorry Murray, you asked for that. 
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Mr. Wildman: I'd like to ask a genera 
question that relates specifically to the north 
to find out what the relationship is betw er 
the Ministry of Agriculture and_ the new 
Ministry of Northern Affairs. For instance 
I have called MTC a couple of times abou 
a road and they have said; “We have made 
recommendation to the Ministry of Norther 
Affairs and we are waiting to find out wha 
they are going to say.” So I am just wonder 
ing what is happening with your variou 
programs as they serve northern farmers i 
relation to the Ministry of Northern Affairs 

I was told the other day that in relation 
ship to unorganized communities and unot 
ganized townships, that MNA is now a 
charge of certain programs. ] am wondering 
what is happening with organized munici 
palities, and with the farm programs in ger 
eral in the north as they relate to the opere 
tions of the new ministry that is to handli 
northern problems. 





| 

Jy 

Hon. W. Newman: We have had meeting 
with the Ministry of Northern Affairs, and | 
have met with the minister. You will find i 
his estimates this year that there will b 
certain items that are deleted from ours, an 
will be going into his, What we are doin 
this year in the transitional period, because: 
and no disrespect to the Minister of Norther 
Affairs (Mr. Bernier)-we have the expertis' 
is to administer the program. 4 
We are administering the program but th 
funding is coming from the Ministry «| 
Northern Affairs, which will eventually | 
administering the program itself. The Nort] 
ern Ontario Development Fund of $455,0( 
is in his. budget, and the tile drainage ar 
the unorganized districts of $100,000 are~ 
his budget. That is why we are still admi, 
istering it at this point in time. But it, 
under his vote, We are co-ordinating wi) 
him. 1 








Mr, Wildman: Do you get very many 2) 
plications for tile drainage in unorganizé 
municipalities? I am talking proportionate) 
Do you have any idea how much? -Is it | 
program that is being used very greatly | 
the farmers in the unorganized communitie 


Hon. W. Newman: No. Even in northe’ 
Ontario, the program has not been us) 


He 


extensively. ' 









Mr. Wildman: I know, not even in t 
municipalities. | 


Hon, W. Newman: That’s right. There | 
some work being done with it. I think, i 
remember correctly—and I stand to be 
rected by my staff—last summer we help 
get a machine into northern Ontario to 
some work to try to show them what t 
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drainage can do because they have a short 
growing season. Tile drainage is supposed 
to shorten up the growing process by how 
many days, Jack? If you have tile drainage or 
good under drainage your actual growing 
season for your crop is shorter to maturity. 
It is going to take a little while for them to 
accept this. It is very much like eastern 
Ontario ten years ago; now eastern Ontario 
is really getting into the drainage business. 
_ Mr. Wildman: As you probably recall, I 
| ad some correspondence with you recently 
because a local farmer in my riding bought 
equipment to tile drain his own farms, and 
then he had some requests from other farmers 
in the area to come and tile drain their farms. 
So I contacted you regarding how he would 
go about getting a licence. 

Hon. W. Newman: Right, and I wrote you 
ack. 


Mr. Wildman: And I got your reply and I 
thank you for that. 

_ You indicated that the course would be in 
Be ember and January. How long is the 


course? 

























| Hon. W. Newman: It is a one-week course. 
The whole idea is that we want to make sure 
the operators who are operating those 
achines know how to lay those tiles, how to 
get the right grade on them so that they are 
not running up and down. 


Mr. Wildman: I think if you get a local 
man in there who has the licence and the 
expertise, you are going to have an easier 
ime, certainly in my area, of getting the 
orogram on stream; and hopefully more 
people will take advantage of it. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: I think this is great, 
and I encourage drainage wherever we can, 
within the limitations of the funds we have. 
You said in a CP report that the north didn’t 
have the potential that I think it has, but 
that is all right. I think it is a good step 
orward. So if that farmer takes the course, 
think that would be great for the area. 


Mr. Wildman: That was just picked up 
ff the estimates, Mr. Minister; that wasn’t 
a release I made. 


| 


Hon. W. Newman: By the way, you asked 
how many were insured in Algoma. There 
are 59 policies in Algoma. 


Mr. Wildman: So maybe about one-tenth 
of the producers are involved? 


_ Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you the total 
number of producers in the area off hand, 
But I am sure those 59 will spread the word. 


Mr. Wildman: I know other people have 
questions to ask, but I ran into a problem 


just recently in relation to the Ministry of 
Revenue, and I wonder what input you have 
to the Ministry of Revenue in regard to 
sales tax exemptions as they relate to food 
production. I know that, generally, equip- 
ment used in the production of food is 
exempt. 

I just had a recent question from a pro- 
ducer in my area who bought some grain 
bins in North Bay and was informed that 
they were not exempt. I wrote to the Minis- 
ter of Revenue about it and was informed 
by her that if they were permanently fixed 
in buildings then they were considered real 
property, and therefore they were not ex- 
empt. But if they were on skids they would 
be exempt. 

I contacted the farmer and he said; “They 
are not on skids and they are big bins”’— 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
metal! bins? 


[12:00] 


Mr. Wildman: —”but they are bolted down 
with four bolts, and all you have to do is 
undo the bolts and you can move them if 
you have to.” I didn’t know whether he 
should move them around every so often so 
he could be exempt, I am wondering what 
could be done. After all, these things are 
used in the production of food and they are 
containers. Just because they are a little 
larger than other containers, why aren’t grain 
bins or bulk feed bins or even silos exempt 
from sales tax? 


Hon, W. Newman: First and foremost, if 
the studhead took any more than four bolts 
to hold it down, he’s got problems because 
I know I have one myself and it would need 
more than four bolts in it. Secondly, this is 
a grey area because the metal that is used 
for those grain storage bins is used for many 
other purposes too. I have had considerable 
correspondence with the Minister of Revenue 
(Mrs. Scrivener) on this and we are still work- 
ing on it. It’s a matter of trying to decide 
that if farmer A is using it for one purpose 
and if somebody else is using it for another 
purpose. A lot of people do use those for 
other purposes. 


Mr. Wildman: If we have grain bins and 
feed storage facilities and silos that are being 
used for the production of food, since our 
aim is to keep down the cost of food to make 
it more attractive to the consumer for our 
own producers, I would hope we would do 
whatever we can to lower the cost. I hope 
there could be something done. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can assure you I have 


> 
a 
‘ 
| 
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were there. Since that time, he hasn’t been 


been consulting with the Minister of Revenue 
back. I am just wondering what is the reason 


on this for quite a while. 


Mr. Riddell: Does the member know that 
there is assistance from the federal govern- 
ment in the construction of storage? 


Mr. Wildman: This is not construction in a 
sense. He bought these and he has just in- 
corporated them. I don’t know whether that 
would qualify under the federal program. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. Do you want 
me to comment on the federal program, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Go on, if you want. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it’s a great pro- 
gram and no buts about it. The feed freight 
assistance program of the government of 
Canada for bringing grains from western 
Canada was discontinued when it was figured 
out that it would amount, over a period of 
five years, to about $15 million. After a great 
deal of deliberations with Ottawa, they finally 
consented to giving us that $15 million for 
this sort of a project at the rate of $3 million 
a year for five years. I commend them for it. 
It was like pulling teeth as it is in any other 
government. They did do it and I give them 
credit for it. They pay up to one-third of the 
cost, up to $1,500, for grain storage. 


Mr. Wildman: I just have one other short 
question. I mentioned veterinary before and 
I was told that’s not under this vote. 


Mr. Chairman: You can go ahead under 
that one, Mr. Wildman. I checked it out here 
and it is in this vote. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. That’s what I thought. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
been told that the veterinary part of it in 
northern Ontario could come under this vote. 


Mr. Riddell: You guys get all the con- 
cessions in the north. 


Mr. Wildman: This does not relate directly 
to farmers. It relates to a problem with 
Hornepayne which used to have farms at one 
time around the railroad there but there 
arent any there now. I understand you have 
a man on staff in Kapuskasing. I wrote to you 
a couple of years ago about this. I had corres- 
pondence with you regarding the fact. that 
there is No veterinary services in Hornepayne 
which is quite an isolated community. I sug- 
gested that perhaps the man you have on staff 
in Kap could go into Hornepayne on a regular 
basis to deal with whatever rabies problems 
and so on that might be in that community 
and you acceded to that. 

I understand that gentleman made one 
visit to Hornepayne and I guess inoculated 
pets and dealt with whatever problems there 


for that. One of the two medical doctors in 
Hornepayne is having to minister to animal 
problems in order to avoid situations where 
animals might contact a disease that could 
affect children and so on. He’s had some 
difficulty in obtaining vaccine from the 
Humane Society in order for him to carry on 
this work and, frankly, he doesn’t really want 
to carry it on. It’s not what he should be 
doing. > | 

Is there any way that you can make 
arrangements to get more regular veterinary 
service into a community like Hornepayne, 
so we could make sure that human as well as’ 
animal health is protected in an _ isolated 
community? i 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just comment to 
you that we do have a problem now that 
Dr. Proulx who was there, an excellent man, 
has just resigned to take on a fairly senior 
job with the federal health of animals branch. 


Mr. Riddell: Wise man. 


Hon. W. Newman: As we get them trained 
they come along and steal them from us. 
But we are appointing another man. 


Mr. MacDonald: I bet they refused to 
give him the vaccine because he is over-. 
qualified. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. 

I can’t make the writing out here. Oh, 
yes, there’s been an arrangement made to 
send the vaccine to Dr. Skinner. 


Mr. Wildman: He was one of the medical 
doctors I was talking about. And that is use- 
ful, it is helpful, but frankly, I don’t think 
Dr. Skinner really enjoys the job of looking 
after the animals. He’s a medical doctor. His 
profession is to look after humans and he 
would prefer to have a vet in the area. 


Mr. Lane: Does he look after MPPs too? 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t know. I’m not sure 
what he would inoculate me with. . 


Hon. W. Newman: That shows you how 
innovative we are, to have a medical doctor 
to do it. | 


Mr. Wildman: He was doing it on his own 
prior to my correspondence with you. I think 
you have assisted in getting him the vaccine’ 
since, but it still is not the ideal situation. 
I don’t think we'll ever have the ideal situa-: 
tion, which we would have with regular 
veterinary service. I would hope that some- 
thing could be done from your Kapuskasing 
office, or maybe you could be making some’ 
arrangement with a private veterinarian. | 
know veterinarians from the Sault travel to 
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Wawa now on a regular basis under private 
practice. 

Is there some way that the ministry could 
facilitate getting a private veterinarian from 
a larger centre to a place like Hornepayne on 
a regular basis, maybe pay his expenses or 
something to deal with his travel expenses so 
that we could have adequate service in a 
small, isolated community like Hornepayne? 


Hon. W. Newman: We have a veterinary 
assistance program in various parts of the 
province. I’m sure you are well aware of that. 
The full-time man in Kapuskasing will be 
replaced as soon as possible. One of the 
problems we have is that it is desirable in 
that area to have someone who is bilingual. 


Mr. Wildman: It is. 


Hon. W. Newman: This is the situation— 
you just can’t get any vet to go out because 
there are a lot of French-speaking people in 
that area. It is advisable to get someone who 
is bilingual if it’s humanly possible, and you 
know that’s not the easiest thing in the world 
to do. We would be prepared to work out 
with Hornepayne some way of vaccinating 
the pets for rabies or distemper. We would be 
glad to try and work something out in that 
vein right now. 


_ Mr. Wildman: Good. Thank you. 


_ Mr. Riddell: If you are going to adopt the 
Botterell report, you'd better have enough 
pharmacies established in Hornepayne: 


_ Hon. W. Newman: Now I’ve said very 
loudly and clearly that farmers know how to 
handle just about any antibiotics and they 
should be allowed to handle them. 


Mr. Riddell: Good, you stick right to that. 


__Mr. Wildman: Can I raise the question of 
blackleg in Algoma here, or will it be better 
under a different vote? 























Hon. W. Newman: Foot rot or blackleg, is 
at what you are talking about? I don’t 
know whether it would come under this vote 
or not. Someone will have to tell me that. 


Mr. Wildman: We've had another out- 
reak this year and one producer had a 
serious loss, about 20 head. It’s been dormant 
in the area for a number of years. 


Hon! W. Newman: He lost 20 head? 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that is cor- 
rect. Others, too, have lost one or two or 
ee, but that was the first outbreak in a 
hile. It’s been dormant in the area for a 
ong time, as I said. I suppose the change in 
the weather, with the sudden increase in 
ainfall, has helped to increase the incidence 
of it this year and has helped it to reappear. 
After the first appearance of it in two or 


three areas there was a sudden rush to the 
local veterinarians to have the herds inocu- 
lated. There was a shortage of vaccine. The 
two veterinarians in the area ordered as much 
as they could. It came in finally. I think most 
of the inoculation has taken place. It’s inex- 
pensive to inoculate. 

When we know that it is a danger in the 
area—the veterinarians know it, the veterinary 
committee knows it; I have talked to them, 
they have said they have had some difficulty 
in getting people to vaccinate—I am just 
wondering why we aren’t, as I said earlier, 
aggressively going out to farmers and saying: 
“There is a problem here. Although it hasn’t 
been around for a couple of years, it could 
reappear at any time with the right circum- 
stances. There is no cure for it. It doesn’t 
cost very much to inoculate to prevent the 
situation.” 

Why aren’t you going out and really push- 
ing this program to get the farmers to inocu- 
late their herds so they are not caught in a 
situation of having to sit and wait and watch 
their cattle for maybe a week, hoping that 
they don’t get the disease, or hoping it doesn’t 
appear in their herd until the vet can get the 
vaccine when he has a tremendous rush on? 
Why isn’t it a regular thing? Why aren't we 
trying to get it done on a regular annual 
basis to deal with this problem in a preven- 
tive sense instead of a reactive sense? 


Hon. W. Newman: You have brought up 
two or three things as far as blackleg is con- 
cerned. As you have said, there is a good 
vaccine, and it’s cheap. It can be bought 
from a veterinarian. The farmer can vacci- 
nate his herd himself. The animals should be 
under two years of age, and it should be done 
on an annual basis. 

We have issued releases on_ blackleg. 
Maybe it would be very helpful to publicize 
it in your weekly column. I am not being 
facetious when I say this. I assume you do 
a weekly column; you might mention it be- 
cause we can’t tell the news media or any- 
body else to publish our material, although 
we periodically mail out some releases and 
our bulletins about it too. 

It is just like everything else; for instance, 
our food land promotional program they are 
into now. We are trying to give it a high 
visibility so the consumer will become aware 
of it. I guess the same thing could be true 
there. We need the co-operation of everyone. 

I don’t know what else to do. You have 
vaccine. It is cheap. It is easy to administer. 
You get away from the problem. You don’t 


lose your cattle. If you vaccinate cattle under 


two years of age each year, it doesn’t take 
long to do it. 
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We have put out releases on it. I don't 
know what else you could suggest we do. 
You can’t go to each farmer and say— 


Mr. Wildman: I agree with you to an ex- 
tent. But the point is we had a lot of action. 
The releases went out when it first appeared 
which said: “Look, it’s a problem in these 
areas, it could be in other areas. You had 
better get the inoculation program under 
way.” The farmers did react to it. Maybe I 
am wrong, but I don’t recall in the last two 
years having seen any notification advising 
the farmers about blackleg, because it just 
wasn’t around. But the fact is it was dormant 
and it could appear at any time. 

I will take your advice. Ill put out a re- 
lease suggesting that it should be done next 
year, even if it isn’t a problem in the im- 
mediate sense. I would just like to see the 
ministry going out and saying to the farmer: 
“It may not be a problem right now, but it 
could be. We would like to see you get the 
vaccine and inoculate your herd for your 
own protection and for the protection of your 
neighbours.” I think it would be useful be- 
cause of the number of bears, dogs and 
wolves running around. It spreads very 
easily. 

Hon. W. Newman: The organism stays in 
the soil for years and all of a sudden it 
breaks out. Normally we rely to a great deal 
on, and we do have excellent co-operation 
from, the vets in the area, If a problem arises 
they normally advise us and advise the farm- 
ers very efficiently and quite quickly, and we 
try to react on it at that point in time. 

I could tell a farmer: “You should vaccin- 
ate this year.” But if nobody else has black- 
leg next year, he'll say: “Oh, well, I may get 
away with it this year.” 

Mr. Wildman: It only costs about $7 for a 
whole herd. 


Hon. W. Newman: I know it doesn’t cost 
very much. But I happen to have been a 
farmer. If I have got away with it one year, 
I maybe didn’t do it the next year; I may 
get bitten now and again. I think we have 
all gone through that experience. Anybody 
who has had any livestock has. 

We just point out the problems. We point 
out how easy it is to deal with it and we try 
to put out releases on it, and we work with 
the vets in the area. 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 1802 carried? 
Mr. Gaunt: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacDonald: He just wanted to see 
whether you were awake or not. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, I’m awake, thanks. 
I have a number of tag ends I want to 


talk about for a moment. First of all perhaps 
I could start off with the drainage program 
and the $20 million. : 
I want to say at the outset that I have 
received the utmost in co-operation from 
the food land development branch. The peo- 
ple there are most helpful. I have talked to_ 
these people on numerous occasions about 
some of the drainage problems we have in 
our part of the country. As in all other parts 
of the country, most of the problems are re- 
volved around the matter of money; every-_ 
body wants more money. We have had some 
difficulties in trying to match the dollars and 
the applications. 
[12:15] 
I know there was a reallocation in Sep- 
tember and I understand there is going to 
be another one at the end of November. I 
think that is a good procedure and I just 
wanted to commend the ministry for that. As 
the money is limited—$20 million is a lot of 
money but I suppose if you had $40 million 
you could utilize it more effectively in the 
program—there are always more demands 
than there is money. Ki 
Because we have had a lot of wet weather 
this year much of the work that was intend- 
ed to proceed during the summer has not | 
proceeded. I think it is important to reallo- 
cate that money to municipalities that don’t | 
have enough to meet their obligations. The 
applications and the amount under those 
applications far exceed the allocation they 
have been given. q 
I want to underline and to support what | 
the ministry is doing. I think it is important | 
that that $20 million be utilized fully in a> 
way where you are getting it to the munic- 
ipalities that need it, and where the work | 
has been done. Having made that point I 
hope that one of our municipalities in par- 
ticular receives some extra money at the end - 
of November. 


Hon. W. Newman: We moved the whole . 
program a bit ahead this year so we could | 
get a better reading earlier. It has been diffi- | 
cult, because of the wet weather. | 

On the reallocation, I can’t tell you which | 
township has made a request, or what they | 
will be getting. A lot of it has been worked | 
out already. If you want to give us the name 
of a township— t 

Mr. Gaunt: Turnberry township is the one. | 
I have talked to Mr. Johnston about it, and - 
we have negotiated on it. t 


Hon. W. Newman: One of the things 1 
would like to point out is that this year,’ 
because of the extremely wet weather, nO’ 
one will be penalized in next year’s alloca-) 

| 
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ion, for not spending their money. I think 
hat is important, because some municipal- 
ities were hit harder than others. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is the other side of the 
the problem. I am glad to hear that. This 
was the case with Turnberry. They didn’t 
use their full allocation last year, so they 
were penalized this year. 


Hon. W. Newman: Last year was a fairly 
normal year. It is always difficult because 
somebody may go ahead with the work 
hoping they are going to get the money, 
while others may hold back, waiting to be 
sure. It is not easy to keep on top. I can 
assure you that applications coming in from 
municipalities will be considered right down 
to the last minute. Any money left over will 
be reallocated. We will use all the money. 

Government gets criticized for sometimes 
spending so much money in March. As far as 
tile drainage is concerned, if we have any 
money left, our payouts could run very high 
in March because of a reallocation of funds. 
There is a fairly heavy payout in March and 
people think we are trying to use up our 
budget so we will be all right for next year. 
This is not the case. 

- Could I just make one more comment on 
this? We rely a great deal on the clerks to 
get the information in to us to let us know 
when and how much and we are having 
trouble getting information efficiently and 
quickly from some of the municipalities in 
the province. This does create problems for 
us with respect to reallocation. 

If you are talking to any of your clerks, 
please tell them to get it in quickly. The 
sooner we get them in, the sooner we get re- 
allocated. 

Mr. Gaunt: III deliver Turnberry’s infor- 
mation by hand. I can assure you that you 
will get it on time. 

I have a question about the farm stabili- 









zation program. Does only dry shelled corn 
come under the program, as it applies to 
corn? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. It’s based on dry 
wheat, 15.5 per cent moisture. 
_ The federal program is different to our 
program. We were able in this case to come 
30 agreement with Ottawa where they will 
allow farm to farm sales. This is a big item 
decause it saves jamming up the elevators 
and they would have been jammed up had it 
o€en a normal fall. Some of them were any- 















r three weeks ago. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: My point really is that ensilage 
‘orn does not qualify under this program. A 


ay when they had that good weather two 


number of farmers have asked me why en- 
silage corn is not included under this pro- 
gram. I think I understand why, but would 
the minister be good enough to put it on the 
record so that I can send it back home? 


Hon. W. Newman: Grain corn is covered 

under our program and under the federal 
program, which is a named commodity, In 
the case of ensilage, many dairy farmers have 
put in ensilage to feed their dairy cattle and 
theyre using it to get their remuneration on 
a formula price in milk. Therefore, we don’t 
feel it should be covered that way. 
- As far as beef farmers and the feed lot 
Operators are concerned, I refer to my own 
example. It’s probably as good an example 
as any. One year I decided not to put any 
cattle in the feed lot and to take all my 
corn off as grain corn—this is long before 
the stabilization program came in. 

I guess what I’m trying to tell you is that 
the beef man has that right of choice. If he 
wants to feed beef cattle or other livestock 
and thinks he can get more money out of 
feeding ensilage than picking it for grain 
corm, that’s his prerogative. In the dairy 
industry, of course, silage or haylage is a 
very important component. We are only talk- 
ing about grain corn at this point in time. 
Is that how you understood it? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, that’s how I understood 
it. The point the beef men make is that 
they do not have a choice. If you have got 
a feed lot operation, a building that’s capable 
of running 200, 300 or 400 steers, you are 
not going to leave it empty and grow grain 
corn or something else in order to fall under 
the farm stabilization program, You are going 
to feed your corn through your cattle. In 
practical terms, they really do not have the 
option, that is the point they make with me. 


Hon. W. Newman: In many cases, you 
are quite right. Of course, we do have the 
cow-calf program in place. As we talk about 
the cow-calf program, if you are going to 
feed ensilage the end product, the calves, 
are covered by the stabilization program. You 
can say the same thing as far as beef is con- 
cerned; under the federal stabilization pro- 
gram the end product is covered by stabili- 
zation under Bil] C-50. 

This year again we have been able to 
harmonize the federal-provincial programs. 
The federal program did not include farm- 
to-farm sales. After a couple of trips to 
Ottawa—my staff went down to talk to their 
staf_-we have what you might call a har- 
monized program, 

I don’t think you were here the other day, 
but we were talking about harmonization in 
the whole stabilization field. I feel very 
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strongly that, as I’ve said before and I'll say 
it again now that you are here, I believe 
we need a truly national stabilization pro- 
gram for all of Canada. We would be pre- 
pared to participate as a province and I'm 
sure the producers would be prepared to 
participate and we could work out an effiec- 
tive national program. I think all the provin- 
cial programs should be scrapped, I really do. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, on that point 
you mentioned that in the cow-calf stabiliza- 
tion plan they do have the option, They get 
paid the subsidy whether they sell them or 
whether they keep them. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. McKessock: This is the concern of the 
people who grow corn and feed it them- 
selves. They don’t have the same option that 
they do in the other part of the stabilization 
plan where the cow-calf plan comes in. 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
silage or grain corn? 

Mr, McKessock: I’m talking mainly about 
grain cor. 

Mr. Gaunt: Or silage—the same would 
apply. 

Mr. McKessock: If their costs of production 
are the same as those who sell to their neigh- 
bour and get the subsidy, they feel that they 
should be entitled to that subsidy whether 
they sell to their neighbour or whether they 
keep it themselves and feed it themselves. 
The same as the cow-calf plan. 

Hon. W. Newman: But the grain corn they 
are keeping on their own farm to feed to 
the steers or the dairy cows—really the end 
product that’s coming out of there— 

Mr. McKessock: Except that the cow-calf 
plan is worked that way. They can keep them 


or they can sell them. They still get the 
benefit of the plan. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, and they 
can keep the corn or they can sell it. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, but they don’t bene- 
fit if they keep it. In the cow-calf plan you 
do benefit if you keep it for the calves. 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s not paid out on the 
end product. That’s really what you’re saying. 

Mr. McKessock: In the cow-calf program 
the farmer has the option of selling his 
calves or keeping them— 


Hon. W. Newman: And I think that’s great 
because under the plan you have to sell them 
and I think the farmer should be— 


Mr. McKessock: I agree with you. 


Hon. W. Newman: You think that cow- 
calf program is okay? 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right. But the thing — 


is, the people who are feeding their corn say 
they should have the same option—they 
should get the benefit of the program 


whether they feed it or whether they sell it, — 


the same as in the cow-calf plan. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let’s talk about. corn. | 


Maybe he wants to sell his corn to buy some 
erain. He’s still got that option too. But the 
end product is that he’s feeding his grain 
corn to pigs, sows, beef, dairy cows, what- 
ever the end product may be—except for 


pork, it is a named commodity, although if 


it drops so low there is a stabilization factor 


there and a federal bill too. So that’s a right 


of choice of the individual farmer. 

This has come up at many of the farm 
meetings that I have been at. I spoke last 
Friday night to a federation meeting and I'm 
speaking tonight in the great county of 
Wellington. 

Mr. Johnson: Excellent county. 

Hon. W. Newman: This is something that 
does come up, and this is the answer that I 
give. We have to be practical. We have a 


farm stabilization commission which is com- 


posed of all farmers, except for one staff. It 


is the farmers who are making the decisions _ 


there. And there are representatives from 
the various farm organizations. There are six 


farmers on the commission, plus the chair- — 


man; right? So it’s worked out by farmers. 
The Ontario Grain Corn Council came to 


the stabilization board prior to the deadline — 
and asked them to work out a program. It’s” 


the only program that’s in for this year right 


now. I think there are some others as well, 


but I’m not sure whether we've had any — 
other applications recently, but based on last | 
year’s figures and trying to project the price — 
of corn for this year, which we won't know — 
until next August, I guess. Projecting prices — 


is a difficult thing to do at any time, but it 


looks like there will be a provincial payout — 


this coming year; however it can’t be done 
until the end of the fiscal corn year—July 
31 is it? 

Mr. Gaunt: Next year? 

Hon. W. Newman: Sorry; August 31. And 


thus our estimates only show a dollar for 


this year, because that payout will actually 
come in the government’s next fiscal year. 
[12:30] | 

Mr. Gaunt: Now that Henry Ediger is up 
at the front I will ask a question about crop 


insurance. I know my friend from Huron- — 


Middlesex asked about this, and made com- 
ments with respect to the crop insurance pro- 
gram as it applies to the bean crop. As you 
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know in our area, and I guess right across 
the province, this was the worst harvest in 
history for beans. My question really is what 
percentage of the farmers who were insured 
—I realize there was a good percentage who 
weren't insured—will be collecting under the 
program? 

Hon. W. Newman: About 66 per cent were 
insured, but it depends. Some of them got 
their beans off in various areas, and there 
were different weather conditions in different 
areas. Some of them got theirs off early and 
got the necessary quality, and there won’t 
be any payout on those. But it is a very 
complicated formula. Was Murray here when 
Jack got his figures? 

Mr. Chairman: I think we went over that 
earlier. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is a very complicated 
formula. But no bean farmer will suffer be- 
cause he has harvested his crop. 


Mr. Riddell: I think my secretary is in the 
process of typing it out right now. If you 
go back to the weekly papers, Murray, you 
can pick it up right away. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: I will be glad to pick it up and 
put it in my weekly report too. That is good 
because I was concerned. I had some discus- 
sion earlier on, and there was a problem with 
respect to when a farmer could actually col- 
lect under the crop insurance program: There 
were some problems, I suppose, initiated by 
the board itself in their great desire to fulfill 
their overseas commitments. They lowered 
their standards and so on— 


Hon, W. Newman: The Board of Grain 
Commissioners did that. I think it is impor- 
tant that we know that. I also am very proud 
of the farmers in the province of Ontario who 
did go out there and slug it out and get those 
beans off. I don’t know what we can do with 
food aid, that is in TEIGA now. I'll have 
to talk to Mr. McKeough about that. I don’t 
want to get involved in that. 

They really got out there and they really 
mucked up a lot of their equipment getting 
it off, and they deserve a lot of credit. Our 
Overseas market is 73 per cent of the crop 
and is very important, and we have ongoing 
negotiations right now. I have set up a special 
task force within my ministry to look at the 
total situation. They have been travelling in 
southwestern Ontario. They have been to 
London. They have talked to dealers, to the 
beard, the co-op and others. There are seri- 
ous problems, there is no doubt about it. 

_ We don’t want to get everybody stirred up 
on the whole situation and we try to do it— 
not secretly, although we met with the board 


















and dealers and asked them not to discuss 
our meeting abroad, and I understand it was 
in the dealers hands in California the next 
morning exactly what went on in our meeting 
in Michigan. That doesn’t help our situation 
when these things happen, but it did. So the 
task force is still working on it and something 
is going to have to be done fairly soon. I 
realize you are getting into a critical situation. 
I don’t really want to say what might not 
happen at this point in time because it might 
just automatically—if I said anything at all— 
put the price of beans up another $20 per 
ewt. 


Mr. Riddell: Just a point of clarification 
on the explanation given by Mr. Ediger. Does 
that factor vary depending on the price of 
the poor quality beans and the price that the 
number one beans ends up at? It’s not a 
straight factor of point five? 

Mr. Ediger: No, that was just an example. 
They may only discount beans by 50 cents 
per cwt, or they may not discount beans at 
all. Nobody knows yet. I doubt whether that 
will be the factor; I’m sure it will not be the 
factor. 


Mr. Gaunt: The final point that I wanted 
to raise with the minister relates to the beef 
industry. We all know the difficult times they 
have had this past four years. The minister 
mentioned that a one cent increase in the fee 
under the cow-calf stabilization program 
equated actually to about $1 million under 
the program? 

Hon. W. Newman: ‘Right; each cent the 
payout is above the average gives about a 
million dollars. 

Mr. Gaunt: You raised your fee from $5 
to $8 and you indicated that would not cover 
the cost of your additional pay out. Is that 
my understanding? 

Hon. W. Newman: Correct. 

Mr. Gaunt: What is the difference roughly? 


Hon. W. Newman: We had it here the 
other day in Hansard. Take the number of 
cows, about 350,000, and multiply by the 
differential of $3. The $3-increase per cow 
will give approximately $1 million and the 
payout will actually be $1.5 million. Those 
are round figures. I think I gave the exact 
figures the other day in the estimates. I 
fizured out here in front of me and I think 
I was close. 


Mr. Gaunt: What has happened with re- 
spect to the consumption of beef in the last 
two or three years? Has there been a fairly 
constant increase in the consumption of beef? 
It was moving up gradually over the course 
of a number of years. I am trying to establish 
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what sort of effect the low price has had in 
the marketplace with respect to consumption? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not exactly sure. 
I think it’s around 108 to 110 pounds per 
capita now. That is slightly up from three 
years ago. I can’t give you exact figures. If 
you would like the exact figures, we will get 
them for you. The per capita consumption 
this year is about 108 to 110 pounds which 
is fairly high if you look at other countries 
like Japan with three or four pounds per 
capita. 

Mr. Gaunt: Has there been any concrete 
evidence that with the increase in beef con- 
sumption we are becoming more ferocious? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m told if you eat 
potatoes you counterbalance it. 

Mr. Gaunt: Well I wondered if there had 
been any research done with respect to 
whether politicians increased their beef con- 
sumption just prior to an election. 

Hon. W. Newman: I had better announce 
this moming that Stephen Lewis had quite 
a bit of beef last night. 

Mr. Chairman: I think they took more of 
an intake of baloney. 

Mr. Reed: Based on self-evidence. 

Mr. Gaunt: I don’t think I have any more 
comments on this vote. I do have some com- 
ments on 1804, the milk commission vote, 
and also 1805. I’ll wait until we get to those 
votes. Would you permit an observation? 

Hon. W. Newman: You are going to have 
to ask the Chairman that. It’s up to him. 

Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Gaunt: It seems to me, just looking 
around this room, there are more University. 
of Guelph graduates in politics than I have 
ever seen. I think the University of Guelph 
rather than being an agricultural college is a 
political graduates school. 

Mr. Chairman: It sounds like a lot of bull 
to me. 

Mr. Gaunt: The minister is a graduate, the 
member for Halton-Burlington is a graduate, 
I'm a graduate, the member for Huron- 
Middlesex is a graduate. 

Mr. MacDonald: You're underlining our 
problem. 


Mr. Gaunt: I want you to know I became 
a Liberal at the University of Guelph and 
it was only on the insistence of Clare Rennie. 

Mr. Chairman: No politics. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Now that we’re on the 
subject, I’m never sure. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t want that to prejudice 
his position. 
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Mr. ‘Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gaunt, for 
the antics, et cetera. ! 


Mr. McKessock: These are a few clean-up © 
questions here. These topics have pretty well 
all been covered. To follow on what Mr. | 
Gaunt had mentioned about the difference 
between the rise in the premium of the cow- | 
calf and the cent and a half more that you 
are going to pay out, did you have a figure | 
there as to what the difference is? i 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m sorry, I covered | 
that yesterday or the day before. Keeping in| 
mind the cow-calf plan, if you look at it care-_ 
fully, you are supposed to be at a two-to- | 
one basis but it worked out last year at 
about 14-to-one. 


Mr. McKessock: This may have been asked | 
before but why was the premium raised? 
What was the thought behind that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, to try to become | 
a little more self-sufficient in the program, 
for number one— 


Mr. McKessock: Well you did pay out’ 
more by raising the three dollars. s 
Hon. W. Newman: What would you 


suggest that we left it at, 50 cents to five 
dollars? 


Mr. McKessock: Well, did you say that | 
to become more self-sufficient? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, the program when. 
it was first announced was to be based on a. 
payout of two to one, and if you figure out 
the actual premium last year per cow, it) 
would ‘have been somewhere around $35 a. 
cow. So we didn’t do that. And this year on 
a two-to-one basis, depending on the final 
price, it will probably work out to be some- 
where around $30 per cow, which is what the - 
premium really should have been when the | 


program was originally announced. t 
Mr. McKessock: But you are saying that 
you raised it three dollars and your payout 


is going to be more because you raised it to | 
51 and a half cents. | 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. McKessock: I’m just asking, “Why did | 
you raise the premium”? ; 








! 
j 
q 


Hon. W. Newman: Why did we raise the | 
premium? 


Mr. MacDonald: To increase the revenue? | 


Mr. McKessock: Well, it didn’t. It decreased © 
the revenue. because they also increased the 
payout. | 







Hon. W. Newman: We also have to figure | 
out what the actual costs are. We do actual 
tests during the year, and it came out to 51.5. 
cents this year instead of 50 cents. That’s the 
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figure we came up with, which will mean an 
additional payout of $1.5 billion. We were 
trying to recoup some of that. - 


_ Mr. McKessock: T see, if you had no pay- 
out, then you would have been dollars 


ahead. 


Hon. W. Newman: That would suit me 
fine for a couple of years. 


Mr. McKessock: All right, that brings up 
my next question. What happens if the 
farmers in the next two years don’t enroll in 
the program? 

Hon. W. Newman: If they drop out of the 
program next year, and want to come back 
in the next year, they have to pay the back 
premiums for the year before. That’s to stop 
them from getting in and out—out in a good 
_ year and in in a bad year. 


Mr. McKessock: If they were to drop out 

' of the provincial program next year, would 

they automatically apply to the federal pro- 

_ gram? Or once they have made application to 
the federal, are they in for good? 


_ Hon. W. Newman: I think that would 
have to be a decision by Ottawa, because 
normally under the stabilization program you 
don’t have to fill out any applications. You 
just keep the receipts for the end of the year 
for your cattle or whatever it is and send 
them in. But this year on the cow-calf pro- 
gram they insisted on the forms being filled 
out by the end of June. I think that was the 
deadline for the federal program. Whether 
theyll have to re-apply each year for the 
| federal program, I don’t know. Besides that, 
the federal government has only said they're 
doing it for this one year. That doesn't 
necessarily mean theyll do it next year. 
Were committed to a five-year program. 
Mr. McKessock: I brought up in the House 
one day the question of deferring the junior 
farmer loan payments. I noticed it was re- 
corded a little wrongly in Hansard. I asked if 
you were deferring the principal payments or 
whether it was going to be principal and in- 
terest. 
In your statement you said you would be 
deferring the principal payments only— 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. McKessock: —which could be very 
_ insignificant, if it were only principal. If it 
_ were principal and interest, it could amount 
to something worthwhile. I think you inti- 
mated to me that you would consider both 
principal and interest. 

Hon. W. Newman: I have not had a firm 
answer from Ottawa yet about what theyre 
going to do about extending the Farm Credit 
| Corporation. But I would point out to you 


what we like to do if a farmer has a par- 
ticular problem. We have an internal work- 
ing committee within the ministry which will 
sit down with the individual, the agricultural 
representative or somebody will sit down with 
the individual and go over his whole opera- 
tion with him. 

For instance, it’s the same thing as we did 
on the IMPIP loans, last year or two years 
ago. We worked it out on an individual basis 
with them. It’s quite interesting to note that 
on the IMPIP, there were very few farmers, 
in the final analysis, who took advantage of 


.the extended period of time that we allocated 


because of the seriousness of the milk situa- 
tion in 1976, 


[12:45] 


This is the sort of situation where we have 
our farm specialists in financing who will sit 
down and help the individual farmer with 
his problems. They will sit down with him 
and try to help him work out a payment pro- 
gram. It would be very foolish to say to a 
farmer: “Sure, we will bail you out this year 
and next year,” knowing full well he is head- 
ing down the road to a serious problem. If he 
is, then it’s a matter of doing some consolida- 
tion with him. We try to work it out on an 
individual basis, because some farmers appre- 
ciate we have experts in the financial field 
in our ministry to try to help them work out 
their payments. Each situation is really a little 
different. 


Mr. McKessock: You would be in a posi- 
tion, if it was a one-year or two-year problem, 
to defer the payments. 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s got to be a two- 
year problem; because if you release it this 
year you are talking about the end of the 
next year before he would be able to catch 
up when he gets his harvest in, or sells some 
of his milk or whatever it may be. 


Mr. McKessock: As I was pointing out in a 
question in the House, on a $5,000 payment, 
$500 of it could be principal and $4,500 
could be interest. That’s possible, because 
that’s about what mine is. 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
farm credit? 

Mr. McKessock: I’m talking about farm 
credit but it’s an amortized mortgage. 

Hon. W. Newman: I must say, and I’m not 
saying it unkindly, the Telex that I got back 
from Mr. Whelan did not indicate that he 
was going to extend farm credit to— 

Mr. McKessock: No, but I am saying on an 


amortized mortgage it would be similar. In 
that case, you would have to defer the in- 
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terest also to make it worthwhile. Deferring 
the principal would not be of any help. 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t want to use 
your individual case because I don't know 
your individual circumstances. but it might 
be to your advantage to sit down and work 
it out. I am sure you are capable of doing it 
on your own. As far as our loans are con- 
cerned, we do it on an individual basis. It 
may be that we could re-amortize the whole 
thing further down the road. It is possible we 
could do that and take the whole thing and 
amortize it over a longer period of time or 
something like that. 

Mr. McKessock: Yes, that is fine. That 
sounds reasonable. 

On the other point that was mentioned 
here earlier about the Tile Drainage Act, I 
would hope that you would not wait for a 
private member’s bill to come in to change 
that Act to allow for municipalities to be able 
to get grants on the cleaning out of these 
drains without an engineer’s report. Who 
pays for the engineer’s report? Is it the mu- 
nicipality or your government? 

Hon. W. Newman: The municipality pays 
for the engineer’s report, but it is all worked 
out on a cost-sharing basis. We pay one-third. 

Mr. McKessock: You pay one-third of the 
cost of that report as well as one-third of the 
cost of cleaning out of the drains? 

Hon. W. Newman: On the total costs. 

Mr. McKessock: One-third. 


Hon. W. Newman: Keep in mind if you 
brought forward a private bill it might be 
a money bill. 


Mr. McKessock: I would hope we would 
not have to wait for that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Maybe you are not 
talking about it in the way Mr. Riddell was. 


Mr. McKessock: The biggest saving here 
would be to the municipality. Actually, it 
would not cost the government any more 
money. If an engineer’s report had to be 
done, it is going to cost both the government 
and the municipality more money. If an 
engineer's report doesn’t have to be done, 
then it saves both the government and the 
municipality. 

Hon. W. Newman: It would require an 
amendment to the Act to do that. That’s all 
I'm pointing out and I said we would look 
at it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I wonder if this is in the 
right grouping or not. As far as grants are 
concerned for storage facilities, is there any 
program with the exception of capital grants 
that applies? 
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Hon. W. Newman: Oh, yes. There is a 
program that is in place right now. I men- 
tioned it earlier. Were you here when I talked 
about the feed freight assistance program and 
the money we got from Ottawa? | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Where you give $1,500 
per farmer, is that it? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s through the feds, 
Is there a provincial program? | 

Hon. W. Newman: We are administering 
it for them. As a matter of cOurtesy, we like 
to help them out from time to time. Perhaps 
you heard what I said earlier. Look at Han-— 
sard, I won’t go through that long spiel again. 
It is federal money, $3 million a year for — 
five years. } 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think we are all well _ 
aware of the problems we have in storing our © 
crop, particularly this year when we have had _ 
an exceptionally good wheat crop and an | 


there could be more assistance provided to — 
provide better storage facilities? | 

Hon. W. Newman: The whole idea on the — 
federal program was that they asked us to | 
present a proposal to them, what we felt that _ 
$15 million should go to. We set up a pro- | 
posal which we sent to them covering on- © 


farm grain storage. We also set up two or — 
three other things within our proposal to — 
them. After a lengthy discussion they agreed — 


| 
that the on-farm storage was probably the | 
| 
. 


coming on stream. Do you not think that) 
: 


} 


best program, and they're paying up to, I 
think, one-third of the cost, $1500, for grain 
storage. a 
There’s also, of course, the capital grants | 
program which could be utilized if it hasmt | 
already been utilized. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: What about major storage | 
areas such as under a co-op, or other com- | 
panies? Is there any assistance there? 
Hon. W. Newman: No. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Co-ops can’t qualify for— 
Hon. W. Newman: Apparently Mr. Whelan 


just announced a new program for that. I _ 
don’t know too much about it. iy 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Has the province provided 
any incentive for that? 





Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure of the 
program. Maybe Mr. Bennett who is director | 
of our extension branch could explain the — 
new federal program. I don’t know that much | 
about it. Maybe none of us know too much. 


Mr. G. I, Miller: The reason I was bringing 
it to your attention is that it was brought to 
my attention through the Haldimand co-op. 


= 
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I understand that they work through the 
Toronto co-op, the Ontario co-op. They’re 
associated with that. 

Hon. W. Newman: The United Co-op of 
Ontario? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 

There is concern for need in that par- 
ticular area for expanding their facilities. 
Perhaps it would have to go through the 
United Co-op of Ontario. I said I would look 
into it to see if there was any assistance avail- 
able beccause I think there is a need, par- 
ticularly in Haldimand county. 

Hon. W. Newman: There is no provincial 
aid for that particular— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There is nothing. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you have a copy 
| of these? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: No, I don’t know if I 
have, but I was going to point out that the 
feds are now building a terminal where— 

Hon. W. Newman: Windsor? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Windsor. What stage is 
that at now? Is there any input from the 
province on that? 
















Hon. W. Newman: No. This has been one 
of Mr. Whelan’s pet babies for many years 
and he finally was able to swing it through 
his own cabinet. It was announced and 
they're moving forward with major grain 
storage in the Windsor area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There would be no in- 
tention of this provincial government provid- 
ing something comparable? I’m thinking we 
have the Grand River there in Dunnville 
which is pretty accessible, but it’s a pretty 
dormant area. Maybe a facility at this end 
would be of value because there is potential 
in Haldimand county for growing corn which 
only started to come on stream, in Haldimand 
and Norfolk this last five years. I think this 
year in particular has shown that it can be 
grown if they have facilities and the storage 
facilities. 

There have been at least half a dozen 
‘farmers, young farmers have put in driers 
‘and storage facilities. They're spending as 
‘much as $50,000 and providing a good serv- 
ice. But $1500 doesn’t really go all that far 
on a capital grant basis. They are doing a 
service for agriculture in Ontario. 

Hon. W. Newman: There had been a na- 
tional grain storage program across Canada 
up until the last few years. Most of that 
money in the national treasury has been in 
western Canada. 

_ We're very fortunate to have a minister 
from eastern Canada, if you want to call it 














eastern or central Canada, from Ontario any- 
way, who has made some real strides in stor- 
age facilities on the national basis here in 
the province of Ontario, for which I give him 
credit. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I want to bring that point 
to your attention. There is one other con- 
cern, that is, crop insurance. 

It was brought to my attention this year 
where I think we have a field man in our 
area who was an adjuster or takes care of 
the particular area. He was 70 years old 
thereabouts. He was ready to retire. I had 
another chap who made an application for 
the position. I know he had a lot of back- 
ground in the cash crop field and was quite 
qualified in my opinion and yet he was not 
accepted. The feedback was that because he 
wasn’t of the right political party he wasn’t 
able to qualify for the job. I just wanted to 
bring this to your attention, sir. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you really believe 
that? Do you really believe that? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I have no reason to doubt 
it. I just want to leave that on record. I 
would hope not, because I think for the 
good of the industry as a whole and for the 
good of the province of Ontario, I think 
that is— 

Hon. W. Newman: Outside of about five 
of the staff of my ministry, and I am not 
going to tell you who they are, I don’t know 
what their politics are, and most of those 
five staffers work in my office. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is good. I agree 
with that comment, but that is what has 
come back and I bring it to your attention, 
sir. 

Hon. W. Newman: Well, I appreciate your 
bringing it to my attention. 

Mr. Riddell: It would be interesting to 
know though, if I was defeated in the next 
election, whether you would offer me a job 
with the extension branch, back in my old 
stamping grounds again— 

Hon. W. Newman: With your capabilities? 

Mr. Chairman: Are you all through, Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I did not intend to screw 
up the whole force this morning, but I just 
wanted to make that little point. I think that 
those who have the ability should be hired, 
that is the first qualification— 

Hon. W. Newman: We hire the best and 
we have the best in our ministry. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But apparently that posi- 
tion was not filled. The chap came back to 
try again this year. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Is it filled, now? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t think it is, but I 
could be wrong. 


Hon. W. Newman: Does anybody know if 
that position has been filled? I cannot tell you. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 
Vote 1802 agreed to. 
On vote 1803, rural development program: 


Mr. MacDonald: I have two relatively 
brief points on which I am seeking infor- 
mation. 


Hon. W. Newman: Which one are we on 
now? 

Mr. MacDonald: In the annual report, 
with regard to ARDA, it indicates that “as 
of March 31, 1977, ARDA had acquired 
2,864 farms totalling 422,069 acres. Experi- 
enced farmers lease these farms for a period 
of five years with an option to purchase at 
the end of the lease period. The lease may 
be renewed for another five years.” 

I am just a little curious. What percentage 
of the land that you have got is leased out 
and what percentage of it is lying fallow, 
unused or what you will? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I cannot give 
you the exact figure, but If I may just make 
a comment. Some of the land that is pur- 
chased is really not satisfactory for growing 
any sort of good agricultural] product. We 
turn that land back over to the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and they usually reforest 
it, take it under their management program. 
But I would say about 99 per cent of it is 
leased out to other farmers. 


Mr. MacDonald: And only one per cent is 
turned back? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, there is not too 
much turned back, because we don’t try to 
buy a lot of bushland if we can help it. But 
most of it is leased back to farmers. 

Mr. MacDonald: That leads me right into 
my next question, by strange coincidence. 
Earlier, in commenting on something—I have 
forgotten, Mr. Minister, what it was—you 
said that you had something to tell us about 
the research that is being done with a view 
to using less productive land, lower category 
land, for the production of fibre for energy 
purposes or for protein purposes. This busi- 
ness of grinding up poplar and you have a 
protein that can be added in certain quan- 
tities into mixes for feed, and things of that 
nature. 

Since agriculture is one of the great 
energy-guzzlers, we talk about cars guzzling 
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a lot of gas and we do use a lot of energy in 
agriculture, have you come to any conclusion 
as to whether or not there isn’t a field in~ 
rural development for the encouragement of 
the production of wood and fibre, either for 
protein purposes or for energy purposes, the 
making of methanol? | 

Hon. W. Newman: We are doing some 
work on methanol, but as far as the wood is 
concerned, we discussed it here the other 
day. I think you were here when we dis- 
cussed it. 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes. I have been here all 
the time, I have been watching you like a 
cat. 

Hion. W. Newman: So I won't go into it. 
Well, you know it is quite interesting to note 
that there has been some experimental work 
done on it. I think it is making ethyl alcohol. 

Dr. Rennie: Methanol. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. I am talking 
about ethyl alcohol that actually could be 
produced for about $2 to $2.50 a gallon, if 
gas ever gets that high, and I hope it never 
does. Actually we could replace gasoline 
then— 

Mr. MacDonald: I thought with methanol. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will talk about 
methanol in a moment. I was just pointing 
out another, this is an aside, perhaps. 

As far as our methanol experiments are 
concerned, I am going to ask Dr. Rennie, 
who is in charge of the experimental work, 
exactly what we are doing on the methanol 
experiment. 


Dr. Rennie: On that one, John Curtis, 
principal of Kemptville, is our ministry 
representative working with the Ministry of 
Energy on this task force with respect to the 
methanol project. They are running digest- 
ibility studies on the refuse from this as an 
animal feed source, in addition to the meth- 
anol aspects. 


[1:00] 


As a ministry, we are just looking at it as 
a by-product for animal feed and in terms of 
productivity per acre; and that is part of the 
total study, along with energy. They are then 
looking at the potential for methanol produc- 
tion per acre based on this fast-growing 
poplar tree. The task force is just completing 
some of its studies now on that. — 


Mr. MacDonald: From your studies so far, 
does it look as though it represents a signifi- 
cant potential boost for the lower category 
agricultural areasP I remember way back in 
the 1950s one time when the cabinet held a 
meeting with the development agency—or 
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whatever it was called back then, the de- 
velopment council in eastern Ontario—one of 
the briefs that was presented noted that 
literally hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land had been cleared ill advisedly in the 
earlier days. It has now grown up as scrub. 
I wonder if it could be used for the produc- 
tion of something that could be a marketable 
product, in view of our growing desperate 
need for new energy sources. 


Dr. Rennie: At the moment, if I were to 
second-guess the study, I don’t think it is on 
‘poor quality land. This fast-growing poplar 
tree which has been developed by the people 
in the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
others requires good quality land, needs a lot 
of fertilization and needs good weed control. 
We feel if you are going to do that we can 
get more energy and protein per acre with 
corn and crops of that nature than from the 


' other. 


If you just want to put this material, even 














though it’s a very fast-growing type of plant, 
on low quality land, you're not going to get 
much of a production break from that. 

Mr. MacDonald: On the low quality land 
the only solution is really to put it back in 
forest? 

Dr. Rennie: That’s one good possible solu- 
tion. It doesn’t look economic to me at this 
point. I’m second-guessing the committee 
slightly, but on preliminary reports which I 
revicwed that would be the opinion I’d pess 
down. I think there’s far: more potential for 


the use of processed wood chips and this sort 


of thing for animal feeds as a byproduct from 
the lumber industry. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, believe it 
or not, that’s all. 

Mr. Chairman: I guess we'll adjourn now 
and continue discussion on vote 1803 on Mon- 
day evening at 8 o'clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1:02 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:05 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


On vote 1808, rural development program: 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask a few questions about the Grey-Dufferin 
pasture. 

On September 23, along with Ross Milne 
and Perrin Beatty, members of the federal 
parliament, I met with the Grey-Dufferin 
pasture committee, and we phoned DREE in 
Ottawa to find out if we could amend this 
agreement to get $400 an acre to buy a 
package of land that was available to this 
committee. They had $300 an acre available 
but the land was going to cost $400. What 
they wanted was to have $100 of the $150 
development money available to them made 
available for purchase and leave $50 for 
development. 

On phoning Ottawa that day, we were 
advised that the provincial government should 
make a proposal to DREE asking to have 
this development money made available for 
either purchase or development of land. Mr. 
Minister, I’ve written to you on this twice. 
The first time my letter wasn’t looked at too 
thoroughly but the second time, when I 
pointed out that Ottawa was awaiting a pro- 
posal, I was made to understand you were 
Going to do it. Has this been done? 

_ Hon, W. Newman: Yes. Let me say this: 
when the Grey-Dufferin pasture was set up 
originally there was 500 acres at Proton town- 
ship. 

| Mr. McKessock: Yes, that’s right. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: And there’s a federal- 
‘provincial agreement that will pay up to 
about ‘$300 an acre, is itP 

Mr. McKessock: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: And we advanced, in- 
terest-free, $150 an acre? 


| Mr. McKessock: Yes. That brought it up 


to $300 an acre. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: We advanced that 
without getting any money from Ottawa. My 
understanding is that Herb Crown has talked 
to DREE and they won't consider doing what 








) 
} 
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you are asking them to do which is to amend 
the agreement to allow the development 
money involved to be used to buy the land. 
You're telling me the development costs on 
the land will not be very much. 

- You are asking to amend the agreement. 
You say they will agree. But Mr. Crown, who 
is looking after that branch for us, tells me 
that DREE will not consider amending this 
agreement. I don’t know where you are get- 
ting your information. Obviously, someone 
phoned Ottawa, which is fair enough. If 
someone is prepared to get it for me in writ- 
ing that they are prepared to amend the 
agreement, then I’m prepared ‘to look at the 
whole situation. 

Mr. McKessock: So you want a state- 
ment in writing from Ottawa that you are to 
make a proposal to them, requesting that the 
agreement be amended? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. I think I am 
correct in suggesting that we have author- 
ized $150 an acre interest-free. Is that so, 
Herb? 


Mr. Crown: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: And this is really a 
special consideration. 

Mr. McKessock: They really appreciate 
that. It has been a great help for the 500 
acres they have purchased. They intended 
to buy 1,000 acres of land and the rest of 
this parcel is ‘available to them now at $400 
an acre; it is much better land than most 
land you buy under the ARDA agreement. 
They feel it doesn’t need development and 
it wouldn’t take any more money than is set 
aside for the ARDA program. Only they 
want ‘that money to be used for purchase 
instead of development. 

Hon. W. Newman: But keep in mind the 
other costs that are involved. If this money 
was used to purchase the land, the cost of 
developing this land—the fencing and other 
expensive factors involved—may take the 
package of rentals so high that it would be 
economically unsound to rent it to the 
farmers. This is a factor that has to be con- 
sidered, At that point in time, how much 
per head are they going to pay? 

Mr. McKessock: They are prepared to do 
their development as finances are available 
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to them. If they had that $50 available, and 
they had to wait a year to do some other 
fencing, they would be prepared to do that. 
It wouldn’t have to be done all in one year. 
They are willing to take the responsibility 
for that. Have you made a written proposal 
to Ottawa for such an amendment? 

Hon. W. Newman: We have advanced our 
portion of the money and, as you said, they 
appreciate that. Mr. Crown has indicated to 
me that DREE will not consider any amend- 
ment to do this. Have you talked to some- 
body on that, Mr. Crown? 

Mr. Crown: Yes, sir. I contacted the ADM 
at the Toronto office and his senior assistant. 
They advised that, as a matter of policy, they 
did not want to entertain any amendments 
to the rural development agreement. 

As you know, Mr. McKessock, it is a very 
short-term agreement which was extended 
for two years. A number of amendments are 
being looked at by an intergovernmental 
review committee in terms of the long-term 
feature of ARDA, so they are not inclined to 
look at any individual amendments at this 
time. 

DREE in Toronto said they had no record 
of anybody in the federal office at Ottawa 
having been contacted on this matter. If they 
did that, the feeling of their office was they 
would not support that or any other amend- 
ment to the agreement. Hence it wasn’t pur- 
sued any further. 

Mr. McKessock: I think the problem 
probably is big bureaucracy. I will get back 
to Ross Milne and request that DREE in 
Ottawa make a written proposal to you 
asking for such an amendment. 

Hon. W. Newman: It seems that we are 
being told one thing and you are being told 
another. I am not disputing anybody’s point, 
but let’s get something down in black and 
white. 

Mr. Bounsall: A couple of questions in this 
section: The transfer payments of this total 
vote occupy a fair percentage, over one-third 
of it. I have a couple of questions on some 
of the programs. What are you doing this 
year with the $500,000 for projects for native 
people? Could I ask the minister just what 
is being done with that money? 

Hon. W. Newman: The specific projects 
for native people? It is mainly reforestation, 
I believe. I'll give you some details on it. Are 
we talking about the $500,000 item? 

Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. 

Hon. W. Newman: This is being done in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources; it also includes the wild rice work 
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we are doing with the native people. If you: 
want specific details, we could ask Mr. | 
Crown. 
[8:15] 
Mr. Crown: Most of the funding for the, 
Indian projects has been in the area of 
tourist industry development, and in some 
cases for forestry development on their re- 
serves, to improve the capability of their 
band to obtain employment either on the 
reserve or through industry. Many of the 
projects have been associated with those 
types of industries. They originate from pro- 
posals that are put forward by band council 
resolutions and are reviewed by the federal | 
Department of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Community Secretariat of the provincial gov- | 


ernment. 

Mr. Bounsall: Does it require approval by 
both of the last two groups you mentioned 
before a particular project is funded? How 
do you arrive at what you fund, who you 
fund and how much? You mentioned that: 
both the federal and provincial groups get. 
involved. | 

Mr. Crown: The amount of the funding is. 
determined after an analysis has been made 
of what a realistic actaul cost would be, and. 
is in relation to what benefit there would be 
from that project. Under the federal-provin- 
cial rural development agreement, we have | 
means for the province to recover 100 per 
cent of the cost of the projects if they have 
to do with registered Indians or projects on’ 
Indian reserves. 

Mr. Bounsall: I presume you recover the 
moneys you have put into a project if it is a’ 
successful one and they make profit on it. Is. 
that correct? How do you then recover them? 

Mr. Crown: We don’t. | 

Hon. W. Newman: For instance, in a case 
where it is completely native people—is it 


Métis and non-Métis? I’m getting mixed up) 
between the two of them—on reserves, actualy 
ly it can be funded through ARDA with 100, 
per cent federal dollars. But on the other 
projects—I can list the projects if you would 
like to hear what they are: Dokis Marina, 
Parry Sound; Debassige Precast Cement, 
West Bay Reserve, Manitoulin; Parry Island | 
Maple Syrup, Parry Sound; Pays Plat Indian 
band snowshoe manufacturing plant, Thunder: 
Bay— | 

Mr. Bounsall: I have just uncovered a list’ 
of them in your annual report here, which 1] 
guess is complete, so we can save the min- 
ister’s reading them out. That’s a complete 


list. 
Just one other question with respect tc 
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the projects for native people: 'No doubt it is 
‘or historical reasons that you have got into 
hese projects, but in many instances they 
sound more like tourism enterprises rather 
han agricultural ones. How is it that they 
ind their way into your ministry rather than 
he Ministry of Industry and Tourism? 
Hon. W. Newman: One reason we are 
nvolved is that we use the ARDA Act, which 
s fairly broad, to get some federal funds to 
lo some of these projects. It includes other 
ninistries. The Ministry of Natural Resources 
3 involved and sometimes does projects 
nder the ARDA program through our min- 
stry. That is quite acceptable to the feds. 
Mr. MacDonald: It’s rural development, 
sn’t it? 
_ Hon. Mr. Newman: Yes. 
Mr. Bounsall: In whatever form. It ob- 
‘riously dlooesn’t have to be agricultural rural 
levelopment. 
_Hon. W. Newman: No, it is just rural 
evelopment. 
Mr. Bounsall: Another question I have in 
his area is on the $1.2 million being spent 
m alternative employment and income op- 
sortunities. Does this involve employment 
etraining projects or upgrading of existing 
kills? How is this money spent? 
| Hon. W. Newman: This is reallly to create 
s. For instance, through ARDA, we might 
ut a whey utilization plant in 1a cheese plant. 
that is one example I can think of right 
ff hand. In terms of food processing plants, 
_ think the cranberry program would come 
nder this particular item; that’s where we 
elped the native people to develop the cran- 
exry market. We have a very successful 
mployment incentive program. There is a 
st of the various things we do on page 25 
the annual report. You will see the whole 
st there of where this money is going to 
eate employment in rural development. The 
thole idea is that it is based on the creation 
new jobs. 
Mr. Bounsall: Okay. That’s good. 
_Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, how much 
md was purchased under the ARDA pro- 
am last year and what was the maximum 
rice paid for that land? 
Hon, W. Newman: The maximum price 
uid was $350 an acre. As to how much 
md was purchased, I can’t give you the 
ital acreage. I'll have to look it up. 
Mr. Crown: We'll need some clarification 
‘ whether you mean last year. 


_ W. Newman: Calendar year or fiscal 
ar! 




































Mr. Riddell: You operate on a fiscal year, 
so give me the information for the last fiscal 
year, say. 

Hon. W. Newman: In other words, from 
April 1, 1976, to March 31, 1977. 

Mr. Riddell: The total number of acres 
purchased in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. MacDonald: The annual report states 
that there are 2,864 farms and 422,069 acres. 
It would be interesting to know, as Mr. 
Riddell thas asked, how much of that was 
added in the fiscal year ended last March 31. 

Hon. W. Newman: I can’t give you exact 
figures but we can find out for you, 

Mr. Crown: About 55 farms were pur- 
chased this year. The acreages vary, but up 
to this year about 55 farms have been pur- 
chased) under the program. 

Hon. W. Newman: Up to this point in 
this yearP Are you talking about this year? 

Mr. Crown: This year, yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: From April 1, 55 farms 
have been purchased. 

Mr. Riddell: Where are you purchasing 
this land? In other words, in what part of 
Ontario can you purchase land for $350 an 
acreP 

Hon. W. Newman: In various parts of 
eastern Ontario and northern Ontario, mainly. 

Mr. Riddell: And most of this land you've 
leased out 'to other farmers? 

Hon. W. Newman: Right. About 98 or 99 
per cent of it is leased out. 

Mr. Riddell: What’s done with the other 
one per cent? 

Hon. W. Newman: Normally it goes back 
to the Ministry of Natural Resources for re- 
forestation or something like that. 

Mr. Riddell: Is this by agreement? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. We look at a farm 
and decide whether it can be leased to the 
neighbouring farmer or to somebody in the 
neighbourhood who wants it. If it looks like 
nobody wants to lease the land, it is tumed 
over to the Ministry of Natural Resources. 

Mr. Riddell: How many farmers are using 
the option of buying this land after a 10-year 
period of time? 

Hon. W. Newman: After five or 10 years? 

Mr. Riddell: All right. How many are 
exercising the option after five years? 

Hon. W. Newman: About 75 or 80 per 
cent, J) think. 

Mr. Riddell: Do you sell the land at the 
price at which you people bought it if the 
lessee buys it in 10 years’ time? 
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Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, plus 
added costs. Any costs that go to improve 
the land, of course, are added to the price 
of the land. 

Mr. Riddell: Do you foresee this program 
continuing? In other words, will you be 
continuing to purchase land over the next 
year or two? 

Hon. W. Newman: Over the next year or 
so, yes, because our lagreement only runs for 
two years from last April 1, I believe. There 
was a two-year extension of the program. 
They are looking at a whole new kind of 
program on which we are having internal 
discussions with— 

Mr. Riddell: Could you expound on that 
new program now? 

Hon. W. Newman: They would like to 
have a_ general development agreement 
worked out with the various provinces across 
Canada. I would not want to comment until 
we ‘have had some more detailed discussion, 
but I am not so sure whether I am overly 
happy with that sort of an agreement, be- 
cause it would not necessarily come under 
this ministry. I think it is very important 
that we keep it under this ministry in order 
to do it for rural development. We are only 
in the talking stages right now. : 

Mr. Riddell: Before we adjourned on 
Friday, we discussed the processing of poplar 
wood for livestock feed, and then we talked 
a bit about the possibility of using poplar 
wood for the production of methanol in this 
energy crisis we are allegedly facing today. 

I was wondering whether the ministry had 
done any research with all the corm stalks 
that are left after harvesting the grain corn. 
We know full well we are not incorporating 
a great deal of organic matter by ploughing 
that under, because the bulk of the organic 
matter, as I understand it, comes from the 
roots of the plant. 

Could fall these corn stalks and leaves not 
be put through a_ fermentation process? 
Could we not even take some of the surplus 
grapes that we end up with each year and 
combine them with the corm stalks to make 
methanol or some form of alcohol for use 
in this energy shortage? 

Mr, Wildman: Corn liquor. 

Mr. Bounsall: It tastes pretty good. 

Mr. Riddell: Think of the tons and tons of 
corn stalks and leaves that are left in the 
field or ploughed under that perhaps could 
be used for the production of energy. Has 
the puns been doing any research on this 
at alls 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you that 
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but, if you grow com like I do, it’s not 5, 
easy to harvest all those stalks after the| 
have been knocked down by the corn picker 

Mr. Riddell: I’ve done it now for the las 
five years; I’ve gone into the field and put th 
stalks up as silage. It’s not the best feed, bu 
in a cow-calf operation, and with cattleme 
losing money over the last three years, you'y| 
got to look for every possible means of say’ 
ing on your input costs. | 

I would have to think that machines coul’ 
be developed that could harvest the grai 
corn and then throw this stuff back into | 
wagon. We're wasting a potential energ) 
source by leaving the stuff to rot in the fiel’ 
or ploughing it under, which isn’t doing a 
that much good to the soil. | 

As a matter of fact, a chap came in an’ 
spent a whole half day talking to me abou 
it. He is aware that you can get methanc 
from the fermentation process because h- 
did it as an experiment in his own plac 
He came to me to see if we would get th: 
ministry to act on it, I simply bring it t! 
your attention. Do you think it would b 
worth pursuing? t 

Hon. W. Newman: We are doing som 
testing on it. What we are doing is testin’ 
machines for the effective harvesting of cor’ 
stalks. As for putting it through a digester 1) 
create methanol or something else, if yo 
want to get into the technical details, 
would have to ask Dr. Rennie to ‘answe 
vou on that. We are certainly doing some 
thing. a | 
Mr. Haggerty: In the United States, 01 
of the western states, perhaps Iowa, is usil) 
this method to produce alcohol. They 
blending it in with gasoline and getting f 
better mileage in their automobiles as we: 
as cleaner combustion. 

Mr. Riddell: I’d be interested in hear’ 
what Dr. Rennie has to say. ie 

Mr. Haggerty: They are using corn stal | 
and surplus grains, and they are trying mal 
other things. | 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s a matter of ec 
nomics in terms of the cost of producing #) 
alcohol. | 

Mr. Haggerty: It’s economical. That’s wh 
they say over there now. I suggest that som: 
one should be looking at it. | 

Hon. W. Newman: Let’s ask Dr. Rennie » 
talk about the research. Let’s deal with 0° 
question at a time. t 

Dr. Rennie: First, to deal with the 1 
chines, during the past couple of years th 
have looked at some machines for harvesti, 
of these stalks, which the minister said earl) 
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re so difficult to get at after the corn pickers 
ave gone through. One was a Russian-made 
iachine; I can’t recall where the second one 
ame from, They tested both machines and 
und that, while they're effective, they have 
ery low output and are going to require a 
st of modifications. They have been looking 
; that possibility for the past year. They 
ave also been doing some testing on 
tachines that will harvest both the stalks and 
ne grain at the same time. 

On the other aspect, our emphasis in the 
ssearch program has been to take corn stalks 
d other low-quality roughage and, through 
aemical plus mechanical processing, attempt 
) improve their digestibility so they would 
e a good feed for ruminant animals. This is 
there our major emphasis has been up to 
te, rather than the methanol-route, because 
vere is a lot of low-quality roughage. We 
re trying to improve its digestibility, as in 
e case of poplar, which is basically of zero 
igestibility in its present native form but, 
fter going through the steam and pressure 
rocess, it gets up to about 50 to 55 per cent 
igestible; it then is a good source of energy 
not protein but energy. 


Mr. Chairman: I just want to add to Mr. 
aggertys comments regarding using waste 
oducts in a digester. I have had a dis- 
ussion with the Minister of Energy (Mr, J. A. 
aylor) with regard to an inquiry I had from 
e of my farmer constituents who has 
veloped a digester that will take any form 
— waste and produce methanol. They're 
onding up a crew to have a look at this 
igester so it would be interesting to see what 
appens. 


Mr. Riddell: I think we should be pur- 
ia this because of the amount of waste 
re leave in the fields every year; it should 
e put to better use than it is. I pass, Mr. 
thairman. 


3:30] 


1 


“Mr. McKessock: I had a supplementary 


) Jack’s point on ARDA. Do you realize that 
n these farms you are reassessing after five 
ears or whatever it is, the cost of leasing 
r purchasing them, seems to be getting out 
the reach of the farmers next door to them? 
. farmer I spoke to recently complained that 
thereas he can rent a farm owned by some- 

e from the city for $200 or $300, the farm 
e has been leasing from ARDA has been 

































Hon. W. Newman: No, no. After five years 
rey are entitled to buy it back at the original 
urchase price. It is a five-year lease, with 
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the option to buy at the end of five years 
at the original purchase price. 

Mr. McKessock: But he didn’t own the 
farm. 

Hon, W. Newman: If you own farm A 
and ARDA buys farm B next door and leases 
it to you, the Jease is for five years; and the 
cost of the lease, is it not applied to the 
purchase price too? 

Mr. Crown: The cost of the lease? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 

Mr. Crown: No. 


Hon. W. Newman: Anyway, what happens 
is at the end of five years they are entitled 
to buy that farm at the same price ARDA 
paid for it five years before. 

Mr. McKesseck: This wasn’t the case. 

Hon. W. Newman: Tell me the case, be- 
cause 80 per cent of the farms are purchased 
by the people who lease them. 

Mr. McKesseck: It is Brian McInnis in 
Sydenham Township. He may have moved in 
after ARDA purchased the farm. 

Hon. Mr. Newman: Did he lease it? 


Mr. McKessock: He was leasing it from 
them, yes. Possibly what happened was that 
the farmer he bought the farm from was 
leasing, and he came in and took over; they 
then reappraised that farm. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s what they would 
do. 

Mr. McKessock: Then up went the lease. 
He had it at the low lease for a couple of 
years or something like that, I believe. 

Hon. W. Newman: But if a new owner 
comes in, of course the land is revalued. 

Mr. McKessock: I think he had it at the 
original lease for a couple of years until that 
ran out. Then at the end of that time it was 
revalued and it went up; but unless it is 
lowered he won’t take it any more. 

Hon. W. Newman: If a farmer leases a 
farm for five years, he has a right to buy 
it at the original purchase price. 

Mr. McKessock: I understand that. 


Hon. W. Newman: At the end of two 
years, if he happens to give up his lease and 
somebody else comes in and buys the farm 
next door, the ARDA farm is re-evaluated at 
that point; then there is another five-year 
lease, and at the end of five years he can 
buy it. 

Mr. MacDonald: Still at the original price? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, at the end of two 
years. 
Mr. MacDonald: No. If he leases it for 
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two five-year periods, can he still buy it at 
the original ARDA price? 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 

Mr. McKessock: In this case, though, he 
took it over from another purchaser. He finds 
that the lease now is more than he feels he 
can afford to pay for it. Also the purchase 
price now being asked, he feels, is more 
than it is worth. 

Hon. W. Newman: That may be true, but 
by the same token if you want to be very 
practical about the whole thing, if I own a 
farm and I lease the farm next door for five 
years with the option to buy it at the original 
price, that is a pretty good deal. If somebody 
else comes along and buys my farm and 
picks up the farm next door and leases it, 
that farm is re-evaluated at that point in time. 
He can lease it for five years and buy it at 
the end of five years at that price. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right. But have you 
given any thought in the direction of keeping 
the lease a little lower after it is re-evaluated? 
It was fine for the first two years for him, 
but then— 

Hon. W. Newman: In this individual case 
I don’t know exactly what he was paying, 
how much it was costing him or how much 
the new owner had to actually pay. But it is 
based on taxes, insurance and interest while 
it is leased. 

Mr. McKessock: There are no buildings on 
it; it is the problem of reassessment. Now 
the lease is more than it is worth for the 
pasture he is leasing. 

Hon. W. Newman: The lease rental, I 
think, is about seven per cent. 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: That is two per cent 
less than MTC’s rate. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What does that work out 
at per acre? Seven per cent of $350, is itP 

Hon. W. Newman: That depends. The 
maximum is ‘$350. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s pretty good. Ten 
per cent is $35; what is seven per cent? 

Mr. McKessock: Are you saying that $350 
is the maximum you will value them at? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, $350 is the actual 
maximum amount we are allowed to pay. 

Mr. McKessock: But what is it when you 

revalue them? 
1 Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know exactly; 
if it is over $350, it is over $350. The ques- 
tion as I understand it is, if ARDA already 
owns it and it is re-evaluated at more than 
$350 an acre, are we allowed to value it for 
more than $350 an acre, and my answer to 
that would be probably yes. 
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i) 
Mr. McKessock: This is where the problem | 
comes in. 

Mr. Nixon: Are those lands in South Cay- 
uga classified in the same way, even though 
they are not owned by ARDA but by the 
Treasurer? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, but they are leased 
out on a different basis. | 

Mr. Nixon: Are you trying to sell any of 
the land back to them? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, we are trying to. 
get longer leases and more consolidation of 
the farms. | 

Mr. Nixon: You don’t have a program of 
selling it back? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, we don’t have a 
program. We have no authority to. What we 
are trying to do down there is to get more’ 
consolidation and longer leases for the farm- 
ers in those areas that may not be developed | 
and where there is a cancellation clause. | 

Mr. Nixon: Longer than five? They are 
five years now. 4 

Is there some area in South Cayuga that. 
may be developed according to government | 
policy? 

Hon. W. Newman: You had better ask. 
the Treasurer that. 

Mr. Nixon: I did, and I think he said it) 
was the Minister of Agriculture and Food) 
who had the responsibility. | 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think he did, 
at all. I think you had better check back in 
Hansard. You'll find that he didn’t say that. 
I wasn’t here, but I’m quite sure he didn't’ 
say that. 

Mr. MacDonald: Could I have another 
supplementary on ARDA before we leave it? 
To what extent is the program slowing, 
down? The member for Huron-Middlesex: 
(Mr. Riddell) asked how many farms had, 
been acquired in the last full year ended 
March 31, and your reply was that there: 
were 55 new ferms this year. When did it! 

Mr. Crown: In 1966. 

Mr. MacDonald: So it has been running’ 
for 12 years. The total number of farms wat 
2.800 in 1964; so on average you have beer’ 
getting about 220 farms each year. What th | 
average acreage is, I don’t know. But is the 
program slowing down? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, there is no poin) 
in fooling ‘ourselves. It is slowing down be’ 
cause— 

Mr. McKessock: Because they only paic 
$350 an acre. | 

Hon. W. Newman: —as land prices hav 
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increased in certain areas of the province, it 
has become harder and harder to purchase 
land ‘at that price. 

Mr. MacDonald: In your renegotiations 
with Ottawa—I understand you went through 
quite a period and had an extension for a 
couple of years while they were reassessing 
it-is there some consideration of a higher 

price that would take into account an infla- 
tionary factor so that we might get the same 
quality of land into the ARDA land bank? 

Hon. W. Newman: In our last round of 
‘negotiations with Ottawa we had quite a 
time getting the maximum from $150 an acre, 
which is what it started out at in 1966, up 
to $350 an acre. We had a terrible time 
getting that done. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Do you think it is desir- 
able to continue this process of land-banking 
through ARDAP 

Hon. W. Newman: [ think it is, because it 
is a consolidation program, by and _ large, 
and it is a good program. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. 

Hon. W. Newman: The thing is, though, 
once you get that figure up too high, you 
automatically create problems. When every- 
body knows the land price is up to a certain 
point, land prices automatically seem to go 
ito that particular point. It is the same basis 
‘as the Farm Credit Corporation: How much 
money should you lend and how will it affect 
Jand prices for farmers purchasing? You have 
to counterbalance those two items, and it is 
not an easy thing to do. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Okay. 
| Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman next. 
| Mr. McKessock: Just one more supple- 











mentary on that question I was asking. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought you got an 
answer to that. 


q 
Mr. McKessock: I didn’t really get an 
answer to that. ; 

When they are reappraised and you release 
them, is there any chance that you would 
egotiate a better lease price on an indi- 
vidual basis where he has been leasing the 
farm right next to him and he isn’t going to 
lease it again? Is there any chance you 
would negotiate a better price than the 
formula you have for leasing now? 


Hon. W. Newman: I need to know the 
icircumstances—the details, the location and 
everything else. Give us the details and we 
will have a look at it. But I can’t tell you 
about an individual situation, There is a 
ormula; there may be reason to look at the 
















situation. Maybe half of it is bush; maybe 
some of it is rock. I don’t know. 

Mr. McKessock: The land values are high 
around there and therefore the value put on 
it is more than it should be for the pasture. 

Hon. W. Newman: What is the rental 
rate on that land now? 

Mr. McKessock: I am not sure. It appears 
to me that is somewhere around $700 for 
this 50 acres or something like that, 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s $700 for 50 acres? 
That’s about $14 an acre. I don’t know the 


circumstances, but $14 an acre for agricul- 


tural land isn’t too high a rental rate in my 


books. 
Mr. McKessock: It depends on the land. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. It depends 
on the circumstances. 


Mr. McKessock: I'll get you the facts on it. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to talk about ARDA 
and the relationship between the ministry 
and its operations in rural development with 
other ministries such as Industry and Tourism 
and Natural Resources. 

Firstly, could you elaborate on the rela- 
tionship between ARDA and NODC or ODC 
in general? My understanding is that when 
it comes to a manufacturing or tourism de- 
velopment application for a loan from ARDA, 
you have to get advice from NODC before 
you can okay it. They analyse the viability 
of the situation, determine whether it is a 
viable operation and make recommendations 
to you. Is that correct? 

Hon. W. Newman: EODC, NODC or ODC 
is really the investigating agency that looks 
into the financial viability of a particular 
operation. Quite often they are involved as 
well in the development of a particular proj- 
ect. If they won't recommend the viability 
of a particular project, it is very unlikely 
that the ARDA portion would go through. 

I can think of one or two recent cases 
where EODC looked into a particular situa- 
tion and, because there was not enough 
money up front from the people who were 
involved in the project, they said it was not 
financially viable and therefore they wouldn't 
recommend it and there was no purpose in 
processing it too hard. 

Mr. Wildman: If there is a project that 
involves native people—Mr. Bounsall asked 
some questions regarding this—and the Indian 
Community Secretariat of the Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation is involved, who 
makes the recommendation on the financial 
viability of the project? Is it ODC, NODC 
or EODC, is it somebody else in Industry 
and Tourism, or is it your people and ARDAP 
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Desirability of the project in terms of the 
native people aside who makes the recom- 
mendation in terms of the financial viability 
of the project? Who decides whether or not 
it might be profitable? 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you mean if it’s 100 
per cent financed by the federal people 
through ARDA?P If that’s what you are talk- 
ing about, that’s done by the federal Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs as far as I know. 

Mr. Wildman: If it is something that is 
being funded by the Indian Community Sec- 
retariat rather than by the federal depart- 
ment, do you have any involvement? 


Hon. W. Newman: We might. The Indian 
Community Secretariat may come to us, but 
by and large they operate on their own as 
far as funding is concerned. 

When we are involved in ARDA programs, 
we deal with any particular ministry that 
happens to be involved—TEIGA, Industry and 
Tourism, Natural Resources and so on. 

Mr. Wildman: I have had correspondence 
with and talked to Mr. Crown on the phone 
regarding an ARDA project in my riding 
which involves rabbits. 

Hon. W. Newman: Is this the one John 
Rhodes and you were talking to me about? 


Mr. Wildman: It probably was. I have had 
a great deal of correspondence with the Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Bennett), 
with NODC and with the federal Department 
of Agriculture, about the matter. It’s a situ- 
ation where a rabbit processing plant re- 
ceived funding from ARDA in spite of a 
recommendation by NODC. I’m not saying 
they shouldn’t have got it, but I’m looking for 
the relationship. 
[8:45] 


I understand that NODC was not too en- 
thusiastic about the thing. I had some dis- 
cussions with them about it. But I think they 
had an important reason for not being en- 
thusiastic, and that was because of the 
market. Although I think there is a very 
viable market for the product, if chain stores 
are going to purchase the product, obviously 
it must be federally inspected. Unfortunately 
the plant was not built to the federal de- 
partment’s specifications. 

I am not trying to find fault here. I just 
want to know what happened. I wasn’t aware 
of that factor until later, when I found out 
that one of the chain stores—I won’t mention 
the name—was willing to purchase a substan- 
tial amount of the product. However, when 
it became obvious that the plant could not 
receive federal approval— 


Mr. Nixon: How about provincial approval? 


Mr. Wildman: I am talking about health) 
approval in this case. ia 
Mr. Nixon: That’s provincial, too. m 
Hon. W. Newman: We have both federal _ 
and provincial inspection. ] 
Mr. Wildman: They got the provincial. 
Hon. W. Newman: I am assuming this par- | 
ticular chain store, whichever one it is, prob- 
ably wanted federal inspection. Is that itP 
Mr. Wildman: That’s right. The chain store 
just wouldn’t go for it. They weren't just — 
operating in Ontario; they were also oper- 
ating in other parts of the country, and they > 
couldn’t purchase the product unless it had- 
federal approval. | 
Hon. W. Newman: That’s not true. They 
could purchase the product with provincial — 
inspection. i 
My. Wildman: But they weren't going to. } 
We have a situation here where the plant - 
now is going to NODC, I believe, or to In- | 
dustry and Tourism, requesting further fund-— 
ing to renovate or change the plant so that 
it will comply with the federal specifications. 
In the meantime the employees have been — 
laid off. The rabbit breeders have no market, | 
and they haven’t been paid by the processer — 
because he just doesn’t have the funds, He | 
has a large number of breeders who want 
to supply him with rabbits. ? 
It just seems that somebody—maybe it | 
should have been me; I don’t know—should | 
have found out or been informed at the be-— 
ginning that they were going to need federal 
inspection, and that the original funding | 
should have been adequate in order to allow 
them to build the plant in the first place | 
according to federal specifications and in| 
order for the thing not to start up and then ; 
end up with a layoff period and their having | 
to renovate et cetera. 
I know it is a very complicated case, but 
I am just wondering who is responsible for 
determining whether or not the money is 
given out in the first place and whether or 
not there is a viable market for whatever - 
product, whether it be this case or another © 
one. 
Hon. W. Newman: I think I know what 
you are talking about. Is it the plant m | 
Algoma? 
Mr. Wildman: That’s right; the Goulais 
River plant. 
Hon. W. Newman: It met provincial | 
standiards. | 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it did. 


Hon. W. Newman: They apparently were 
advised at the time—I think there has been 
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some correspondence on this—that they 
should get a federal inspection before they 
got into it. It meant that when they built 
their plant, they should have made the neces- 
gary changes. I guess they decided to go for 
provincial inspection. 

Mr. Wildman: They were in an awful 

hurry, I'll admit that. 
- Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. There was 
an ARDA grant of $30,000—$15,000 from 
Ontario and $15,000 from Canada. It was, in 
round figures, a $100,000 project. It was 
financed by the federal IDB, now called the 
Federal Business Development Bank. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. The _ total 
capital involved is almost $200,000. 

Hon. W. Newman: Up to $200,000? 

Mr. Wildman: About $190,000. 

Hon. W. Newman: But I think there were 
other extenuating circumstances in that par- 
icular plant that might have created some 
of the problems as well. I think you are 
fully aware of what I am talking about. I 
don’t want to pinpoint any particular person 
t this point in time. But certainly the plant 
was built, I guess— 

Mr. Wildman: There is federal funding 
from ARDA too. It is half and half, so 
surely Agriculture Canada would be inter- 
ested in the federal inspection part of it, 
wouldn’t it? 

Hon. W. Newman: Not always; not neces- 
sarily. Provincial inspection is good enough 
or them, I think the big hangup here is 
that meat that is provincially inspected at 





















Mr. Wildman: That’s right; it did. 

Hon. W. Newman: —and, because they 
didn’t meet the complete federal standards, 
they couldn't get it. Maybe they should 
ave thought before they got into it about 
exactly what should have happened. Now, 
as you know, the people are not working 
there at this point in time. 

_ Mr. Wildman: That’s right; they’re laid off. 
f they can get the necessary funding to do 
the necessary renovations and carry them 
through the winter so they can get back 
into operation, I think Industry and Tourism 
lor NODC is convinced they can make a go 
it and that it will be a viable operation. 
They already had a sizeable piece of the 
Toronto market when they were in oper- 
ation as well as doing business with a num- 
ser of hotels and restaurants in the area. 









Mr. MacDonald: Barbara Klich reported 
last week that one chain store was selling 
rabbit at $1.28 a pound. 

Hon. W. Newman: If you were at our 
Food Festival Displays, you would notice 
they were handing out free samples of rab- 
bit meat. It’s a very excellent meat. I had 
some myself when I was there. It was part 
of the promotion of the rabbit industry 
here in the province of Ontario. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s good, because I 
asked Industry and Tourism if they were in- 
terested in helping to promote it. At first 
the minister (Mr, Bennett) said they weren't 
involved at all. When I pointed out that three 
people from various parts of his ministry 
were very much involved in the whole opera- 
tion, then he said: “Well, maybe they are 
involved, and maybe they would get more 
involved with helping in getting the neces- 
sary funding.” ; 

But I’m glad that at Jeast you're promoting 
it because, as I said, this also relates to the 
native people. A number of the breeders are 
non-status Indians and they have received a 
substantial grant from the Indian Community 
Secretariat, which I guess you weren't in- 
volved with. 

Hon. W. Newman: I would assume it 
would be an operating grant they would get. 

Mr. Wildman: No, it involves capital as 
well to build a rabbitry. 

Hon. W. Newman: You mean for the 
native people to build their rabbitry? That's 
possible. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. I just hope 
there can be further investigation. Perhaps 
an entrepreneur's enthusiasm at the beginning 
may have got him into a little bit of a bind. 
He certainly knows how to use every level 
available to get assistance. 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know whether 
the owner already has been in touch with the 
Ontario Food Council— 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I understand they have 


been. 

Hon. W. Newman: If stores are insisting on 
federally inspected meat—and in many cases 
they do; there is nothing wrong with provin- 
cial inspection, as far as I’m concerned, but 
if they insist on it, we can’ t— 

Mr. ‘MacDonald: Is it really a lower 
standard? 

Hon. W. Newman: No. We don’t require 
quite the same facilities. We insist on the 
health standards, and_ all animals are in- 
spected before and after they are slaughtered. 

Mr. MacDonald: Sometimes the ceilings are 
six inches too low. 
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Mr. Nixon: They are the wrong inspectors; 
they are not federally approved. 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: It’s the same inspection; 
they have the same training. 


Hon. W. Newman: They have exactly the 
same training. 

Mr. Wildman: Is there no way we can get 
together on that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Our standards aren’t 
quite as high in terms of building size, ceil- 
ing height— 

Mr. Wildman: That's what this involves. 
That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: We feel that what we 
have is quite adequate. We are trying to 
make it a little easier for the slaughterhouses 
in the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Nixon: It stems from the great meat 
inspection scandal of 1961, which you no 
doubt recall. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, very well. I wasn’t 
around then, but you were. You would re- 
member better than I would. 


Mr. Nixon: As a matter of fact, it was 
associated with what you call Brant county 
at the time. 


Mr. Wildman: I just want to tell you that 
during the debate on the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Tourism estimates, the minister said 
that as far as he was concerned, that particu- 
lar ARDA grant was approved over the 
objections of NODC, I’m not sure that I 
would particularly agree with him on that; 
I'm just wondering if you would. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t recall all the 
details but I would assume that NODC, as 


our investigating agency, was very much 
involved with it. 


Mr. Wildman: I know it was. Anyway, I'll 
leave that one. I have a couple of other 
questions in regard to the native people 
before I leave the subject. 

I note that on a trip to Algoma you an- 
nounced a grant to a metals plant at Echo 
Bay which was going to use native labour. 
I think the grant was about $15,000, but 
I'm not sure; maybe it was more than that. 
It’s listed in here as Dasj Metals Limited 
(Algoma). I’m just wondering what the status 
of that particular project is right now and 
how many native people are employed. I 
know the entrepreneur is a treaty Indian, and 
I'm just wondering how many people he is 
employing. 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m afraid I can’t tell 
you how many are employed; I have no idea. 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t know what the 
status of it is. Is he in operation yet? What's 
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happening? How do you monitor the pro- 
gram once you have given out the money? 
Mr. R. G. Bennett: 


agreement, we have 100 per cent recovery 
from federal DREE. 


Under the federal : 


Mr. Wildman: That’s straight from the — 


federal department? 


I understand also that the Garden River — 


band recently had meetings with you and 
Mr. Crown. Chief Ron Boissoneau and some 
of this councillors were down ‘because they 
were requesting, I think, $5,000 for Ojibway 
Park, the tourist trailer camp on the Garden 
River reserve. I ‘am just wondering what is 
happening with that request. What is the 
status of ‘that? 

Hon. W. Newman: Maybe you heard what 
Herb told me just now, that basically they 
are asking him to prepare a plan and Indian 
Affairs would have to have a look at it. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I believe they have 
gone to meet Indian Affairs since then. 


Hon. W. Newman: But they haven’t got a 
plan prepared and Indian Affairs hasn’t had 
a look att it. 

Mr. Wildman: No. They have met with 
Indian Affairs since talking to you people. 

Hon. W. Newman: Have we seen a plan? 

Mr. Crown: No, I haven't. 

Hon. W. Newman: No. We haven’t got a 
plan. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. 

I don’t know if you break it down this 
way, but can you tell me, on another matter, 
how much land was purchased in Algoma 
last year under the consolidation plan for 
leasing by ARDA, and how that compares 
with tthe previous year? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, I can’t offhand, 
but if someone will take a note of that, we'll 
give you a break-down. Do you want to 
know last year’s figures? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, because it appears to 
me, as you said, that you have got a prob- 
lem because of the cost of land going up 
and the $350 limit. But in Algoma the land 


is not yet priced the same way it is in south- 


western Ontario. 
Mr. Nixon: The price of waterfront land 
is pretty good, 
Mr. Wildman: Oh, yes. The waterfront 
land prices are pretty good. 
Hon. W. Newman: We have this years 
figures, but we don’t have last year’s. But 
what you are asking for is— 


Mr. Wildman: It seems to be dropping 
very much in Algoma. 
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Hon. W. Newman: It’s dropping off in 
many areas. Anyway, we'll get those figures 
for you, 

Mr. Wildman: Have any of those parcels 
of property ever been leased or sold to non- 
citizens of Canada? 

Hon. W. Newman: To those with landed 
immigrant status or to non-citizens? 

Mr. Wildman: No, American citizens— 
non-residents? 

Mr. Crown: We lease them to residents or 
landed immigrants. 

Hon. W. Newman: Mainly residents and 
landed immigrants. 

Mr. Wildman: Is there any stipulation that 
they should be citizens of Canada? 

Hon. W. Newman: Wherever the farm is 
located that we purchase, what we normally 
do is we try to find the nearest neighbour 
who wishes to lease the land. What you are 
saying is, “If there is a US citizen who has 
“purchased a farm and there is an ARDA 
farm next door, do we lease it to |him?” 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, if he’s a non-resident. 
he have no unhappy feelings about it if he 
is living on the farm and farming and wants 
to lease something next door; but what hap- 
pens if he just got it as a summer home? 
Hon. W. Newman: No, no. You are say- 
‘ing, “Do we just straightaway lease it out 
-as we would to anybody else under ARDA?P” 

Mr. Wildman: Let’s say there is an Amer- 
ican, or someone of any other nationality, 
who owns a farm as a summer home. He 
comes and lives there for a few weeks every 
year. If there’s a piece of ARDA property 
next door, could hhe lease that as well? 

Hon, W. Newman: No, he has to be a 
resident farmer. 

Mr. Wildman: All right. I would like you 
to look into the Blackstock Farm in Algoma 
and a Dr. Mueller from Detroit. 

Hon. W. Newman: The Blackstock Farm? 
Can you give us some details on that? 

_ Mr. Wildman: Yes. I'll do ‘that Jater. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: When we start picking 
out individual cases in the thousands we've 
got, it’s hard to be specific, but certainly we 
will get that one for you, if you will give 
us the names. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, I will. 

Also, I would like some information. Do 
you have any input at all in the north where 
a number of farms in unorganized town- 
ships have reverted to the Crown for arrears 
in taxes of over three years? Do you have 
any input into what MNR, as the adminis- 
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trator of land in unorganized territories, 
might do with farm land that has reverted 
to the Crown? 

[9:00] 

Hon. W. Newman: By and large, very 
little. But I'm quite sure that if there was a 
particular case—and I’m sure you are referring 
to a particular case— 

Mr. Wildman: I could refer to a_par- 
ticular case, but it’s a general problem in 
that land-use permits under MNR now are 
only given out for one year. It’s very difficult 


-for a farmer, if he is next door and he would 


like to use the land for pasture for example. 
If he is only going to get a one-year land- 
use permit, it really wouldn't pay him to 
fence the property. He needs a guarantee that 
he’s going to be able to use the land for more 
than one year at a time. MNR doesn’t seem 
willing to give out anything more than a 
one-year land-use permit in this kind of 
situation. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
pasture rentalsP Are you saying they just give 
a one-year land-use permit? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. They do say it’s renew- 
able after one year— 


Hon. W. Newman: What you're suggest- 
ing is that MNR should give them a longer- 
term lease that reverts back to Crown. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: If it reverted back for 
taxes, I don't imagine the taxes would be 
that high because they allow up to three 
years before it would revert back. 


Mr. Wildman: There’s a particular area I’m 
talking about that MNR intends to reforest, so 
they don’t want to sell the land to farmers. 
But they are not going to reforest it for quite 
a long time; in the meantime, that land could 
and should be used, rather than just lying 
fallow. 

As you can well imagine, it just doesn’t 
pay a farmer to fence land if he doesn’t know 
that he is going to be able to use it for 
more than a year. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, it wouldn’t be 
worthwhile fencing it if he had it for one 
year, 

Mr. Wildman: Exactly. As a result, a 
number of farmers have applied for land- 
use permits for grazing and agricultural land 
administered by MNR. When they're told 
they can have a one-year land-use permit, 
they say, “No thanks. I need it for longer 
than that.” 

Hon. W. Newman: They might need it very 
soon for two-for-one tree planting. 
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Mr. Wildman: I have a letter from the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. 
Miller), indicating they don't intend to re- 
forest these townships for quite some time. 


Hon. W. Newman: If this is the case, it 
might be possible to talk to him regarding 
a longer renewable permit on a particular 
piece of land. I certainly would be glad to 
talk to him, because I realize that if I am 
going to rent the farm next year for one 
year, I’m not going to do much in the way 
of repairs on that farm in terms of fencing or 
anything else. Even for five years with the 
cost of fencing today, I’d want to look at it 
pretty carefully; it would have to be pretty 
fair land. I would assume that if it reverted 
back to the Crown for taxes it is probably not 
such good land. 


Mr. Wildman: I would count you as an 
ally in my approach to MNR on that basis. 
Thank you. 


Hon. W. Newman: Would you give me de- 
tails of that particular case so we can look 
into it and talk to MNR? I don’t know the 
land in question. I would think, with the 
cost of fencing today, even a five-year lease 
might be questionable. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know what 
fencing costs in your county, but I know 
what it costs out where I am— 

Mr. Wildman: It costs even more in the 
north—everything does. 


Hon. W. Newman: I know it’s very ex- 
pensive around here. 


Mr. Wildman: I'll give you the details after. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There are a couple of 
things I am concerned about. 

Is 50 per cent of the money in this vote 
federal money? 

Hon. W. Newman: Roughly. It can vary 
because they may pay 90-10, depending on 
how many native people are in or whether 
they’re fully native or partly native. 


Mr. Nixon: But the agreement is a 50 per 
cent agreement, isn’t it? 


Hon. W. Newman: You're talking about the 
whole vote? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes, for this vote. 
Hon. W. Newman: Yes, basically it’s 50-50. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: So about 10 per cent 
of our overall budget is put up by the 
federal people. Is that correct? 

Hon. W. Newman: Ten per cent of our 
total budget? I don’t know how you figure 
that out. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: The total budget is more 
than $190 million— 

Hon. W. Newman: I would call it closer 
to five per cent. 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: No one knows. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: It works out that way 
to me. 

Hon. W. Newman: How do you figure 
that? The total vote is almost $22 million. 
If you relate half of that to the total budget 
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of $193 million, it works out to a lot less 


than 10 per cent. Okay? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. But it’s a pretty 


good percentage. I just wanted to clarify 


that anyway. 
Mr. Nixon: A good big five per cent. 
Hon. W. Newman: Yes. A good big five 


per cent. tf 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It’s a nice bit of money; 
it’s $10 million. 

Hon. W. Newman: Let me point out to 
you that $5 million of it was for special 
incentive programs this year. That’s straight 
provincial dollars. So if you want to dediuct 
that and still pay compensation, you are 
probably under five per cent. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The thing that really 
concerns me is that of that total of almost 


$22, million, I think about $6 million is for 


salaries, wages and administration. That is 
about 30 per cent. 

Hon, W. Newman: But if you want to 
look at the salaries and wages under rural 
development projects, I think you will find 
about $5 million of that is for the special 
work programs we had this summer cross 
this province, which were very well received, 
by the way. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I am not going to argue 
that point. As long as you can justify that 
expendiiture. 

I want to move down to the item about 
the protection of agricultural lands from 
flooding by the Great Lakes. About $4 mil- 
lion has been contributed towards that. 
Where was that money utilized? 

Hon. W. Newman: That would be mainly 
down in southwestern Ontario, It would be 
45-45-10 funding—45 per cent by Ottawa, 45 
per cent by us and 10 per cent by the munic- 
ipalities or counties involved. 

Mr. Nixon: Mostly along Lake Erie. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. R. G, Bemnnett: Lake St. Clair and 
Lake Erie. | 


Hon. W. Newman: It was all part of a 
program that was announced after the high 
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vater came up about four years or five 
years ago. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But it was last year that 
his money was utilized). 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s an ongoing pro- 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Oh, it is ongoing? This 
neans for next year— 

Hon. W. Newman: I think the total proj- 
ct as announced involved something like 
$28 million. Don’t quote me exactly on that, 
wut it is somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I will admit that I am a 
ittle green at this, but there is a problem, 
as you are probably aware. I think the 
member for Elgin (Mr. McNeil) is well aware 
of it. How many miles are there between 
Port Burwell and Port Rowan, Ron? 

Mr. Riddell: A good, conservative estimate. 

Mr. McNeil: I suppose it’s 50, isn’t it? 

Mr. Nixon: You campaigned all through 
there, Ron. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Not 50, Ron, Between 
Port Rowan and Port Burwell? Isn’t it five or 
10 miles? 

Mr. McNeil: No, it wouldn’t be that. It 
is farther than that. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Maybe 12 miles? 


Hon. W. Newman: Whatever it is, what’s 
your question? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There is a group of 

farmers down there who are losing farm land 
every year and the high water line getting 
closer and closer to the regional road. Until 
it gets to that regional road, they are not 
going to do anything. Once it gets to that 
regional road, then some money will come 
across. 
_ They have protected Port Burwell—and I 
don’t know if you are aware of it, Mr. 
Minister—but they are suing the federal gov- 
ernment, and I would assume, the Ministry 
of Natural Resources for loss of land as a 
result of putting in the rock along Port 
Burwell. They say, since the rock was put 
in there, that the currents have been changed, 
which is adding to the problem rather than 
easing it. I don’t know if that is correct or 
not. 







Hon. W. Newman: All I can do is give 
you an example of where I used to farm 
along Lake Ontario. Everybody said the 
currents would change there when they 
dumped all the rock in. However, II am not 
so sure that it did change the currents to any 
great extent. It depends on whether you are 
losing and or gaining land and on who you 
want to blame. 





Mr. G. I. Miller: I agree with you on that 
point because I think it can be protected. 
There should be a program to protect that 
land—not when it gets to that regional road, 
but now. They are losing acres a year. How 
many acres are you losing, Ron? 

Mr. McNeil: I don’t know. 


Mr, G. I. Miller: I know a farmer who 
had an 18-acre field—as a matter of fact, it 
was my uncle—and from 1940 until 1960, 
about 20 years, he lost 18 acres. It has all 
gone. into the lake. 

_ |My. Haggerty: What about his house? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That will go too if it’s 
not protected. I simply wonder if some of this 
money might be made available for that kind 
of protection? 

Hon. W. Newman: This present money is 
under a special federal-provincial agreement, 
and the federal Department of the Environ- 
ment now is involved in it, It was DREE 
before; now Environment has got into the 
act, and it makes it even more complicated 
in the total agreement. 

Mr. Haggerty: Are you in the act, Bill? 

Hon. W. Newman: We have to supply the 
money and then get it back. The feds don’t 
pay in advance, you know. We have to pay 
and then get it back from them. So they have 
the use of our money for a while and they 
don’t pay us interest on it. 

Mr. Nixon: If their money was not in your 
budget, it would look pretty thin; it looks 
thin enough now, 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you want to know 
something? They spend $500 million a year 
on DREE and we get damned little of it. 

Mr. Nixon: If you get half of your whole 
budget in this area, why don’t you spend 
more, if you are so generous? 

Hon. W. Newman: Maybe if we got a little 
more from Ottawa. 

Mr. Nixon: You can’t get a nickel out of 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), can youP 

Hon. W. Newman: You're back in your old 
rut again. I thought you had got out of it. 

Mr. Nixon: When Darcy moves, you get 
squashed right into the corner. 

Hon. W. Newman: Nuts. 

Mr. Nixon: If it weren’t for Eugene, you 
wouldn’t have a budget worth looking at. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Miller, go ahead. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I didn’t 
mean to cause you all these problems. 


Mr. Chairman: I think it’s a plot. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No, it isn’t; not really. 
It’s a serious problem. 
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Hon. W. Newman: Of course it’s a serious 
problem. If the federal government would 
put up the appropriate amount of funds, as 
it does in other parts of Canada, it would 
be a lot better. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are you saying, Mr. 
Minister that you would support a program 
to protect this particular area? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think this par- 
ticular program has ever been _ brought 
directly before us before. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay, Pll show you. Ill 
bring it, They just had a meeting—I’m glad 
you said that. 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s been nearly two 
years and we haven't heard about it yet. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Tl] make sure you are 
aware of it, because it is a serious problem 
and I think it can be licked. A lot of people 
don’t think so, but I know we have tried it 
in my own municipality of Walpole township; 
we've rocked it and it has protected. 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you suggesting 
groynes? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: What? 


Hon. W. Newman: Groynes. Don’t you 
know what a groyne is? 


Mr. G. I, Miller: Yes, I do. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fair enough. They’ve 
tried a series of groynes all along Lake On- 
tario, Of course, a lot depends upon the lake 
levels, and the lake levels depend on the 
amount of rainfall, as you well know. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I understand that very 
well. I don’t like throwing money away 
either, Mr. Minister; I want to assure you 
of that. But I will bring this problem to your 
attention because it is serious. As I say, I 
think the member for Elgin can point out 
some areas where you can throw a stone 
from the regional road and hit the bank; 
its getting that close. When it gets to that 
point, as I say, they will do something. 


Mr. McNeil: We have the problem in El- 
gin. We lost acres and acres of land. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think I made my point, 
Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your having 
given me the time to make the point. I will 
bring it to the minister’s attention and we'll 
go from here. 


Mr. Chairman: All through, Mr. Miller? 
Mx. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 
Mr. Nixon: I would like to ask the min- 
ister why it is necessary for us to vote this 
money when obviously the Parliament of 


Canada has already voted it. The amount for 
ARDA must have already been approved by 


the Parliament of Canada. Why do we have 
to give it our rubber stamp? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure that their 
estimates have gone through or not. Have 
they agreed? 

Mr. Nixon: I don’t know. You’ve probably 
spent some of this money already too. I hope 
you have, because you're on three-quarters— 


Hon. W. Newman: A great portion of this 
money has already been spent because— 

Mr. Nixon: I’ve never been able to under- 
stand why, when the money is approved by 
the Parliament of Canada, it comes down 
here and is put in your budget as if it comes 
from our provincial tax sources and we must 
approve it again. What’s the point of that? 

Hon. W. Newman: Because we paid ini- 
tially. We paid the total] shot, gross. It’s in 
our budget and we get half of it back from 
Ottawa. In this case it’s not half because of 
the extra $5 million that’s in here for this. 
program. We're trying to get some of that 
back from them too. 

Mr. Riddell: Whelan is going to cut out 
funding if he doesn’t get more credit. You 
know that, do you? 

Mr. Nixon: He’s going to let you do it all 
on your own. 

Hon. W. Newman: As much as I like Mr. 
Whelan—and I said so the other night—he 
sure fouled up the cow-calf program because: 
nobody understands it right now. Anyway, 
that’s another matter. 

Mr. McKessock: A supplementary on 
ARDA: The $21 million you’re spending this 
year is up 50 per cent from last year. Is that 
right? | 

Hon. W. Newman: An additional $5 mil- 
lion was put in there specially for work 
projects this year. That money has already 
been spent, by the way. 

Mr. McKessock: On what kind of projects? | 

Hon. W. Newman: It has been allocated 
to municipalities across this province to do. 
work outside of the urban areas. 

Mr. Haggerty: Shoreline protection? | 

Hon. W. Newman: Whatever they want to 
use it for. | 

Mr. Nixon: All the municipalities? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, every municipality 
in the province of Ontario— 

Mr. Nixon: South Dumfries? | 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. Don’t you know 
what is going on in your own area? | 


Mr. Nixon: No, I certainly didn’t know 
ay had money like that to do anything) 
with. | 
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Hon. W. Newman: Let me tell you we got 
reports back from them all and I can show 
you how pleased every municipality is with 
the program. 

Mr. Riddell: What are some of the proj- 
ects? 

Hon. W. Newman: We'll give you a full 
list of them, if you want. 

Mr. Riddell: Just give me two or three 
examples. 

Hon. W. Newman: They might be brush- 
ing; they might be cleaning up old _ build- 
ings around the area, with permission of the 
owners. 

_ Mr. McKessock: Did the municipalities 
have to apply for this? 

_ Hon. W. Newman: No, we allocated them 
so much. 

: Mr. McKessock: And it was sent out auto- 
matically. 

| Hon. W. Newman: No, they had to send 
in a project. 

_ Mr. Nixon: Have you got a list of the 
allocations and a list of the names of the 
municipalities? 

Hon. W. Newman: Sure. We've got a list— 
Mr. McKessock: Was each municipality 
notified of the program? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Have you ever heard of 
that? 
_ Mr. Nixon: Nobody’s heard of that. 

Mr. Riddell: Why does this come under 
your ministry? 

Hon. W. Newman: Because we are very 
efficient in this ministry. We know how to 
deal with those sorts of problems. 
Interjections. 

_ Mr. Chairman: One speaker at a time, 
please. 

Hon, W. Newman: It was really a “beau- 
tify or clean up rural Ontario” program. 

Mr. McKessock: When was the program 
announced? 

Hon. W. Newman: When was the pro- 
gram announced? Way back—long before the 
election. 

Mr. Nixon: Just before the election! 

Mr. Chairman: All right. Are we all 
through with vote 1803? 

Mr. Nixon: I’d just like to find out how 
this money was spent beautifying rural 
Ontario. 

- Hon, W. Newman: Here is the sheet that 
went out to the municipal clerk-treasurers, 
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the counties, regions, districts and northern 
Ontario townships. Would you like me to 
read you the whole thing? All right, Pl run 
Over it: 

“Suggested Types of Projects and Actiy- 
ities: Consideration will be given to any 
projects and activities which utilize the skills 
and abilities of persons within the area who 
are currently unemployed ‘and where these 
projects are consistent with the objectives 
of the program. 

“Following is a list which is to be con- 
sidered only as guidelines, as municipalities 
may have other projects in mind that would 
be more suitable to the particular situation: 

“Removing weed growth, tree growth and 
soil erosion deposits from waterways, streams, 
ditches and municipal drains; 

“Updating and improving farm tile drain- 


age outlets by installing approved outlets 


where the farm owner is prepared to 
supply” — 
Mr. McKessock: Excuse me. What does 


that mean—cleaning the outlets there where 
the farmer— 


Hon. W. Newman: My goodness, you fel- 
lows are in good shape tonight. 

“Upgrading and improving farm tile drain- 
age outlets by installing approved outlets 
where the farm owner is prepared to supply; 

“Removal and disposal of dead or undesir- 
able trees (for example, dead elm trees) in 
open fields, in woodlots, on road allowances, 
Hydro land and public property; 

“Removal and disposal of abandoned 
orchards and other trees and shrubs that 
might contribute to the spreading of disease 
of field crops; 

“Planting of trees et cetera to create suit- 
able wind breaks; 

“Removal and appropriate disposal of 
derelict farm buildings that have outlived 
their usefulness; 

“Construction of line fences on public and 
private land in areas where fencing is re- 
quired to keep livestock contained in pasture 
areas and to prevent them from wandering 
through woodlots or on to public land. The 
costs of posts and wire et cetera would not 
be considered as eligible items for financial 
reimbursement for this program; 

“The repairing, painting (with paint sup- 
plied by the municipalities), and cleaning up 
of public facilities in the area, such as fair- 
grounds, garbage landfill sites, cemeteries 
and municipal parks.” 

These were suggestions and there were 


‘others. If you want a list of what's done, rll 


ask Mr. John Krauter, who is in charge of 
the program, to give you some comments. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Did you limit the munic- 
ie Sea hat they could spend? 
ipalities as to what they pe 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, give us some of the 
specifics. 

Mr. McKessock: Could I have a copy of 
that list and the copy of the announcement 
sent to me? 

Hon. W. Newman: It went out to the 
municipalities on May 17. 

Mr. Riddell: When was this program an- 
nounced? Where did you announce it. 

Hon. W. Newman: I announced the pro- 
gram; I can't give you— 

Mr. Haggerty: What riding were you inP 

Hon. W. Newman: This is one program we 
didn’t get as much credit for as we should 
have. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s right. Somebody must 
have béen really annoyed too, because ob- 
viously it was designed to buy votes. We 
never heard of it. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you mean to tell 
me you have never heard of it? 

Mr. Nixon: Never heard of it. Why didn’t 
you send me an announcement? 

Hon. W. Newman: Why don’t you ask— 

Mr. Nixon: Not one of these members has 
heard of it. We never heard of it. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you represent your 
riding? 

Mr. Nixon: Yes, J sure do. We've got every- 
thing that’s going. 

Hon. W. Newman: Then why don’t you 
talk to the municipalities in your riding? 

IMr. Nixon: I intend to. 

Hon. W. Newman: I sure hope you will, 
because quite obviously you’re lax in looking 
after your riding. 

Mr. Nixon: I would think that somebody 
would give you a shot for spending all that 
money and not getting any credit. 

Hon. W. Newman: We do things very 
quietly and efficiently on behalf of the 
people of this province. 

Mr. Nixon: I know. 

Hon. W. Newman: If you were doing it, 
you would do it differently. 

Mr. Nixon: This time next year we'll do it 
differently. 

‘ Hon. W. Newman: Okay, here we are. 

Northern Ontario—district of Algoma 14 
townships and two improvement districts at 
$6,000 each’— 


Mr. Nixon: No wonder it made such an 
impact. 
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Hon. W. Newman: You're making a great 
impact tonight too, you know, 

Mr. Nixon: I was trying to be helpful to 
the people of Ontario. 

Hon. W. Newman: “District of Cochrane— 
seven townships and two improvement dis- 
tricts at $6,000 each. District of Kenora— 
district of Manitoulin’—do you want me to 
go over the whole list? 

Mr. Nixon: How much for Brant? 

Mr. MacDonald: Just show how neglectful 
he’s been. 

Hon. W. Newman: “Brant—five townships 
at $6,000 each—$30,000.” 

Mr. McKessock: How much for Grey? 

Mr. Nixon: It sank without a ripple. 

Hon. W. Newman: “Grey—16 townships at 
$6,000 each—$96,000.” 

Mr. Bounsall: How about Milton? 

Hon. W. Newman: Wait a minute; youve 
got regional government there. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, if you dont. 
give us the money, youre going to be in 
trouble. 

Hon. W. Newman: “Haldimand-Norfolk— 
two townships and three towns at $6,000 
each—$30,000.” 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What about the city of 
Nanticoke? 

Hon. W. Newman: Nanticoke? There are 
three towns on the list. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Well? The town of Haldi- 
mand, the town of— 

Mr. Riddell: Did the municipality have to 
apply? 

Hon. W. Newman: We sent out this notice 
to them, They had to come back in with 
a project, and in most cases it was approved 
by the administrator. If it wasn’t, it didn't 
meet the criteria. Once it was approved they 
had the okay to hire people who were look- 
ing for jobs, unemployed or otherwise, and 
go ahead with their project. ; 

(Mr, Haggerty: Was there any municipality 
in the Niagara Peninsula that qualified for 
that? 

Mr. McKessock: What is the official name 
of that project? 


Mr. Wildman: Pork Barrel. 

Hon. W. Newman: There are only two 
townships in the whole province that didnt 
participate, ‘'m told, What do you want to 
know now?P | 

Mr. Haggerty: Did any municipality in the 
Niagara Peninsula qualify? 

Hon. W. Newman: That would be the 
Niagara region? 
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Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: In the regional munic- 
pality of Niagara there were two townships 
nd five towns. 

Mr. Haggerty: What did they get? 

Hon. W. Newman: They all got $6,000 
ach, so it would be $42,000. 

Mr. Haggerty: What are the names of 
hem, though? That’s what I want. What 
ownshins were they? There are only two in 
he whole region. 

Mr. Nixon: Well, they both got them. 

Hon. W. Newman: They each got $6,000. 

Mr. Haggerty: Is that Niagara south or 
Niagara north? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know the 
yames of the two townships. I don’t know 
very township. 

Mr. Haggerty: I thought you should have 
t, because there are two areas there. 
Mr. McKessock: What was the official 
1ame of this program? 

Hon. W. Newman: Rural employment in- 
entives program: director John H. Krauter, 
20-ordinator C. E. Johnson. 


} 


Mr. Nixon: Rural employment incentives 
rogram? 

| Hon. W. Newman: Right. 

Mr. Haggerty: That rings a bell. 

| Mr. Bounsall: How many townships in 
Assex? 


Hon. W. Newman: In Essex county there 
were 14 townships. 
| Mr. Bounsall: At $6,000 a piece? 
_ Hon. W. Newman: Right, for a total of 
*84.000. 
| Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know how the 
Liberals got elected when they missed all 
hese pork barrels. 

Mr. Nixon: We didn’t miss them. They 
zot the money there; they just sank without 
\ trace. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think it was serious, 









Hon. W. Newman: I’m quite serious about 
this whole program. I’m just surprised that 
you don’t know about it. Quite obviously, 
7ou see, we go about doing our job and— 
Mr. McKessock: Didn’t want you to get 
uny credit for it. 

_ Mr. Bounsall: On this employment project, 
oa the average grant was $6,000, do you 
ave any idea how many people it em- 
dloyed? 

Hon. W. Newman: It was 121,000 man- 
lays, wasn’t it? 





Mr. Krauter: It was 163,000 man-days. We 
didn’t cut it down. 

Mr. Bounsall: So that’s 
ployees for two months. 

My. Krauter: Oh, I don’t think so. 

Hon. W. Newman: Some of them would 
work for three weeks, some of them four 
weeks, some longer, depending on the proj- 
ect the municipality put forward. 

Mr. Haggerty: It did apply to both sexes? 

Hon. W. Newman: Oh sure, both ‘sexes. 

- Mr. Riddell: Where did you recruit your 
help? Through Manpower? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, through the muni- 
cinalities; they did it. Listen, this program 
we wanted to put in place, we wanted to get 
it operational, we knew the municipalities 
were efficient— 

Mr. MacDonald: Now I know how the 
Liberals were elected; all the Tories were 
busy working on this rural] incentive pro- 
gram, they weren’t available for the election. 

Mr. Nixon: All those thousands of man- 
hours. 

Mr. Wildman: Could you tell me how the 
$6,000 figure was arrived atP All the muni- 
cipalities got $6,000. I want to let the min- 
ister know that I did know about this 
program. I kept it as quiet as possible until 
after June 9. Then we talked about it in our 
riding. But how was the $6,000 arrived at? 

Hon. W. Newman: We took the number 
of municipalities of the province and divided 
it up— 

Mr. Nixon: Into $5 million, that’s the 
amount Darcy said he could ‘spend. 

Hon. W. Newman: Into $5 million. 

Mr. Wildman: It didn’t really have any 
relationship to the size of the municipality, 
to the numbers of the unemployed in the 
particular municipality? If you were a muni- 
cipality, you got $6,000. 

Mr. Bounsall: That was not long enough 
for the recipients to get unemployment in- 
surance. 

Hon. W. Newman: No, we had to find 
some additional funding, and if some of the 
municipalities hadn’t picked it up, it could 
have been reallocated. 


Mr. Wildman: I see. 

Hon. W. Newman: Practically all of the 
municipalities in the province had $6,000. 
I’m sure any municipality could spend and 
they did. 

Mr. Riddell: What feedback did you get 


from the municipalities? 


about two em- 
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Hon. W. Newman: Oh, fantastic. 

Mr. Riddell: Are you going to carry this 
on another year? 

Mr. Nixon: Maybe not next year. 

Mr. MacDonald: I was just going to say, 
since this is such a good program, are you 
going to carry it on in a non-election year? 

Hon. W. Newman: We'll have to wait 
until the 1978-79 budget comes out, won't 
we? 

Mr. Nixon: Yes, but you know, don’t you? 


Mr. MacDonald: You cleared your esti- 
mates— 

Mr. Wildman: A number of useful cleanup 
jobs were done in the municipalities and 
townships in my area but there weren’t many 
drainage ditches that were cleaned. There 
was some tree and garbage cleanup and 
some roadway clearing. I think the munici- 
palities liked it and thought it was a good 
idea, but it was a big surprise. Suddenly 
they were given $6,000 or told they could 
get $6,000 if they could figure out how to 
use it. I’m just wondering if this was really 
intended—and I think it was—to give some 
employment for a short period of time. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Wildman: If that’s what it was for, in 
northern Ontario there are vast areas that 
are rural, that are not organized into mu- 
nicipalities and if you just did it by dividing 
the number of municipalities into the amount 
of money you had, that meant that there 
were large areas where you didn’t have any 
assistance. 


Mr. Nixon: This is a good argument. 

Mr. Wildman: For instance, I could think 
of Dunns Valley north of Plummer Addi- 
tional township, which is unorganized, where 
there are an awful lot of elm trees that are 
dead and could fall over on the road when 
youre driving along. There were a lot of 
people who could use the employment, and 
it didn’t get any money. 

Mr. Nixon: North of Plummer Additional? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. 

Mr. Nixon: They're all Liberal up there. 

Mr. Wildman: He taught at Sault Ste. 
Marie at one time. 

Hon. W. Newman: We dealt with town- 
ships and improvement districts. 

Mr. Wildman: Just the municipalities? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, in order that we 
could have it in place and functional in a 
hurry. That’s exactly how we did it. 

Mr. Wildman: You couldn’t have gone 
through Northern Affairs? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think that min- 
istry was functional at that point in time. 


Mr. Wildman: Good, I’m glad somebody’s 
finally said it, that Northern Affairs— 


Hon. W. Newman: | said “at that point in 
time.” 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I just wanted to bring 
up one thing. Before we brought in regional 
government, we had 18 municipalities and at 
$6,000 apiece we would have got $108,000. 
As it was under regional government we re- 
ceived $30,000 because we had five munici- 
palities. Is that rightP We had the town of 
Haldimand, the town of Dunnville, the city 
of Niagara Falls, the two townships, Norfolk 
and Delhi. By God, we got hosed. 

Mr. Nixon: Again. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, because we went 
regional. 

Hon. W. Newman: But you got special — 
grants from TEIGA too. Come on now, let's 
not forget that. I live in a regional munici- 
pality too. 

Mr. Nixon: A small grant to help them 
arrange for their increase in taxes. 


Mr. Ruston: That's right. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: I can’t argue with him. 
Mr. Ruston: That’s right. 


Mr. Bounsall: This is a bribe to stay out of © 
regional government. 


Mr. Wildman: Your estimate here in item 
2, the rural development projects, is $21 
million. Last year it was about $14.5 million. 
Can you tell me which of these projects listed 
on page R25, have increased substantially to 
raise your amounts $7 million? 

Hon. W. Newman: The biggest one is the 
$5 million for this employment incentive 
program. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s what I thought. So | 
other than that program, there’s only a $2 
million increase. 

Hon. W. Newman: Approximately. 


Vote 1803 agreed to. 


On vote 1804, agricultural marketing pro- 
gram: 


[9:30] 


Mr. Riddell: Just by way of introduction, 
because I know that several of the members 
here want to discuss this marketing situation, — 
I was just wondering what the ministers — 
comments are on an article that appeared in 
the November 16 Globe and Mail entitled, 
“Hardee Chairman Thinks Ontario Is in | 
Danger of Losing its Agricultural Processing — 
Industry.” The article starts out, and I quote: 
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“Unless the ground rules set by marketing 
boards change materially and quickly, On- 
tario is in danger of losing major segments 
of the agricultural processing industry on 
which the independent vegetable growers in 
the province depend, according to C. H. 
Franklin, chairman of Hardee Farms Inter- 
national Limited of Toronto. ‘Over the last 
few years, following the major inflationary 
spiral of the early 1970s, many of those 
growers in Ontario who are protected by 
marketing board legislation have chosen to 
close their eyes to changes occurring in other 
parts of Canada and elsewhere in the world,’ 
Mr. Franklin told the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the company in Toronto.” 

Hon. W. Newman: Read the rest of it. 

Mr. Riddell: I will, because I’m just be- 
ginning to wonder what side the former 
Minister of Agriculture and Food is on. It 
ends up that he is a director of this—what do 
they call it? 

Hon. W. Newman: Let’s not dwell on 
people who are not now in government, what 
ley do or don’t do. I don’t think it’s fair. 

Mr. Riddell: I would think that he would 
be supporting marketing boards. 





Hon. W. Newman: Pick on me if you like. 


Mr. Riddell: It states here that Mr. Stewart 
said he is concerned “that Ontario sweet 
corn growers have set prices too high in 
relation to the United States corn prices and 
that the Ontario industry will lose export 
markets as a result. The fact that certain 
producers in eastern Ontario have been will- 
ing to take action to circumvent the mar- 
keting legislation was an indication that 
producers were prepared to produce corn for 
lower prices.” Here we are in the process of 
dealing with legislation to stop this circum- 
vention and I’m somewhat surprised at some 
of the statements that my good friend has 
been making. I was wondering, what are 
your comments on this? Do you think the 
marketing boards are getting us into trouble? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. The other day I 
met with the processors. I met with the 
‘board, or one of the boards—the Vegetable 
‘Growers’ Marketing Board. It was an in- 
teresting meeting. The Eastern Ontario Co- 
op was represented there, and Mr. Richards, 
the representative for Hardee Farms. As a 
result of that meeting, we set up a task force 
headed by my ministry's Dr. George Collin, 
head of the Farm Products Marketing Board, 
a representative from the processors, a rep- 
‘resentative from the marketing board, and, I 
believe, a representative from the Eastern 
Ontario Co-op, to look at the total industry. 









| 





As a result of that meeting it’s fair to say 
the processors were quite enthused about it, 
and so were the Vegetable Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board and the Eastern Ontario Co-op 
—enthusiastic about looking for ways and 
means of dealing with this particular situa- 
tion in order to keep export markets. I’m 
not going to tell the Vegetable Growers’ 
Marketing Board how to do it, but certainly, 
with a joint task force, we can seriously 
look at trying to maintain our export markets, 
which I am very interested in maintaining 
for balance of payments and other reasons. 
' At least they're quite prepared to sit down 
and discuss it. I know that the Vegetable 
Growers’ Marketing Board would like to keep 
the export market. There is no intention of 
trying to put people out of business. We're 
just trying to find a solution to the problems 
as far as the export market is concerned. 
We're all pleased that this export problem is 
going to be tackled, including all the people 
involved. 

Mr. Riddell: A solution to the problem is 
a national food policy. 


Hon. W. Newman: I would go deeper than 
that. If we could get into GATT we could 
get into a lot of other factors involved here. 


Mr. Nixon: That’s probably a good point. 
You’re not suggesting freer trade in farm 
commodities are youP 


Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t say freer trade, 
I said equity, reciprocity and seasonal tariffs; 
and so did Mr. McKeough. 


Mr. Nixon: Then why is it in the Legisla- 
ture he talks about freer trade? Has that got 
anything to do with lower tariff barriers? 


Hon. W. Newman: When he talks about 
freer trade—and I don’t like to speak for 
the Treasurer—I believe I’m safe in saying 
that what we are talking about is the EEC, 
the US and the Japanese market; especially 
the EEC which is a big potential market. 
They have put up tariff barriers on a month- 
to-month basis. We want to talk to them 
at the multilateral trade negotiations that are 
going on and say, “Let’s be fair about this. 
If we are going to ship corn into your market 
or ship some other commodity into your 
market, you just can’t keep putting the tariff 
up and down, because you cut us off and 
this isn’t fair.” 

It’s the same with the Japanese market as 
far as pork is concerned. They need our pork, 
they say our pork is the best, but every now 
and again they cut us off. You can’t tell the 
hog producers to go ahead and produce so 
many hogs, that there is going to be a market 
in Japan; and then have them put up that 
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tariff barrier and cut us off for a while. 
If somebody is producing pork, at a par- 
ticular point in time when they are two 
months old you can’t say, “I'm sorry, kill 
them.” 

Mr. Nixon: We want no tariff barriers there 
but tariff barriers here? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, no; we are asking 
for equity in the system; reciprocity with 
seasonal tariffs and as far as the producers 
are concerned. As far as the processors are 
concerned— 

Mr. Nixon: Is there a season for pork? 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you understand the 
agricultural industry? 

Mr. Nixon: I know that your Treasurer is 
saying we should have freer trade and you 
are saying the government of Canada ought 
to protect our farmers. Now we say the 
government of Canada ought to protect our 
farmers, but we don’t believe you can have 
it both ways. 


Hon. W. Newman: So does Mr. McKeough. 


Mr. MacDonald: Can I ask a supplemen- 
tary on that, please? I am very interested 
in what Jack has raised, because what Mr. 
Stewart said is that he’s concerned that the 
Ontario sweet corn growers have set prices 
too high in relation to the US com market— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Corn too high, Don? 


Mr. MacDonald —and that the Ontario in- 
dustry will lose export markets as a result. 
Now you are moving, and we will debate this 
in the House, to plug this loophole. What in 
effect was happening was that there was a 
negotiated price on behalf of all of the com- 
modities under the vegetable marketing board 
—you negotiated a price across the province— 
and here was a group that was trying to pull 
the rug out from under the negotiated price 
through integration from the producer up. 
It is just like the small number of wheat 
growers who, in conjunction with the grain 
exchange, tried for years to pull the rug out 
from under the wheat board, and they closed 
the door on that. It’s a question of whether a 
minority group has the right to wreck a 
scheme that has been developed to meet the 
needs of everybody? What Mr. Stewart was 
saying was that here was a group that could 
produce corn or was willing to produce corn 
and sell it for less. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I don’t think that 
he was saying that. 

Mr. MacDonald: He said, Mr. Minister, 
that he is concerned that the Ontario sweet 
corn growers have set prices too high in 
relation to US corn prices and the Ontario 








industry will lose export markets. There must: 
be a realization by the producers of the need! 
to take a realistic viewpoint, otherwise they 
will kill the goose that lays the golden egg, 
He was saying that the price was too high 
and here was a group of farmers who were, 
able to produce it for a smaller amount. Now: 
what you are going to do in the amendments, 
and we will debate them at the appropriate: 
time in the House, is to block that kind of 
destruction of orderly marketing which has 
been agreed to by all of the producers. | 

It brings me back to a point that I raised’ 
with you in the initial stages in my lead-off, | 
and I recalled afterwards there was one: 
point to which you didn’t respond, and that, 
is, if the price— | 

Hon. W. Newman: Just a minute. I asked 
you if I had responded to all your concerns: 
and you said yes at that time. | 

Mr. MacDonald: Okay, but I am going to 
raise it now, you will have a chance to! 
respond to it now. My point is this: if the 
price is set in accordance with some sort of | 
formula so that you know it’s a reflection of) 
the costs of production or even better, an) 
economic formula that takes other things 
into effect, then it seems to me it is wholly 
defensible. My understanding is that none of 
the negotiated prices under the vegetable. 
marketing board are negotiated and fixed in’ 
accordance with a formula. It is just wie 
they can get in any given year, given the | 
circumstances of the market in that year. 
My question, to which you didn't respond, | 
and I didn’t remind you then that you hadn't, 
responded but remind you now: Is it not 4) 
good thing, or do you think that you can’ 
play any role in this respect, to try to gel’ 
prices that marketing boards negotiate at-( 
tached to a formula that is defensible? 4 
other words prices that reflect at least costs 
of production, and preferably other factors: 
too, so that it’s an economic formula? I 
that is done, then it seems to me there is ne; 
justification at all for any smal] group, be’ 
cause they happen to have what they think 
is an advantage, to try to destroy the mar- 
keting scheme across the board. 

Hon. W. Newman: I guess what youre 
asking me, in effect, is could there be a cos!’ 
analysis on every commodity. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: In some cases this is 
done. In the case of eggs it’s formula’ 
pricing, and on milk as well. I don’t know 


whether it’s been done on vegetables; has it!) 


| 
Mr. R. G. Bennett: Yes, we have. | 
| 
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Mr. MacDonald: In some _ vegetables; 
eally? 
' Hon. W. Newman: I didn’t realize it, 
ut we have. There’s a negotiated price. 
ey sit down at the negotiating table; the 
owers and the processors to negotiate. I 
on’t want to influence their negotiations at 
his point in time. We have set up a task 
force to look at the total industry as far as 
exports are concerned. I’m not sure what the 
vegetable board is prepared to do in negotia- 
tions with the processors. I do know that the 
vegetable board wants to find a means of 
keeping ‘the export market; they have ex- 
ressed that desire. 


' Mr. MacDonald: When the deputy said 
a moment ago there is some analysis of cost, 
fs that done by your economic department 
nd made available to the marketing board 
for their use? 

_ Mr. R. G. Bennett: We have dealt with 
them in the past, yes. 


| Hon. W. Newman: There was a cost 
analysis in the past apparently. 
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| Mr. R. G. Bennett: Not formula pricing; 
it's not a specific formula like the milk board 
has, we don’t have that. We have worked 
with the vegetable board in the past; I don't 
know whether weve worked with them on 
all commodities or not, I’m not sure we've 
worked with them specifically on corn, 
although I know we have worked with them 
on tomatoes in the past. We have done a 
cost analysis. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, I recognize 
rae marketing boards are autonomous bodies. 
They can exercise as many of the powers 





under the Act as they want. They can go 
wight through the quotas and prices that must 
be lived up to in everything. It seems to me 
that if it isn’t an undue intervention on your 
part, that at least through your economics 
branch, you can provide the basic informa- 
tion and try to urge marketing boards to tie 
negotiated price to a formula. Then it is 
defensible. Under those circumstances it 
seems to me you wouldn’t have your pre- 
'decessor saying the price that has been nego- 
tiated for sweet corn is in effect too sweet, 
its too high. Therefore, you have some 
farmers who think they can produce at less 
and are trying to pull out. 

If you weren’t moving in to block the 
loopholes that have been established in the 
‘courts, the whole thing would be down the 
drain. You know that, and that’s the reason 
a you're moving now, whereas you weren't 
willing to move last spring. Why can’t you 
move in along with marketing boards in the 





provision of basic facilities to them to make 
certain of this? 

I was rather interested in talking to some- 
one—I shall leave him unnamed—who was 
very close to the whole vegetable industry 
and I put this proposition to him: Wouldn’t 
it be better to get their negotiated price tied 
to a formula, at least a cost-of-production 
formula, that was defensible? He said, “I 
think that’s a good idea.” If a person who is 
as close to the industry as he was thinks it’s 
a good idea, why aren’t you moving to do it? 

I'm concerned about the whole massive 
attack on marketing boards—the proposition 
that marketing boards are an instrument to 
gouge the public. I have found in every in- 
stance—the Milk Marketing Board is the best 
case—when I explained to a group of people 
who are all city folk, as to how the price of 
milk is gauged in accordance with a formula, 
the argument ends. Then you can prove to 
them that they have no right to a continued 
cheap food policy. They understand it. They 
understand the proposition that we're going 
to be the ultimate losers, if we don’t sustain 
our farmers adequately to give them the 
incentive to keep in production. 

Hon. W. Newman: Do you do that when 
you negotiate wages too? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Wages are negotiated 
every day of the week. 


Mr. MacDonald: Where the hell have you 
been if you don’t know that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Except one thing you're 
leaving out on milk and I won’t dwell on it— 
the export market in milk is very heavily in- 
volved with the feds, as you well know. 
[9:45] 

Let me come back to your other question. 
I am told we do a cost analysis. We'll try to 
keep up to date on practically all commodi- 
ties. Mr. Hazlitt of the economics branch is 
here, and they do a cost analysis and keep it 
up to date on practically all commodities. One 
of the big problems we are faced with is 
tariffs, If you do a cost analysis on growing 
greenhouse tomatoes in the province of On- 
tario as opposed to bringing them in from 
the southern US, Mexico, Taiwan, South 
Africa, or wherever, you cannot compete 
with Mother Nature and year-round sun- 
shine. So the two are somewhat locked to- 
gether. 

Mr. Riddell: You always make comparisons 
with the States. Let’s use the comparison in 
the potato industry where processors are pay- 
ing $1.80 for potatoes in New Brunswick— 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. 
Mr. Riddell: —and $3.20 here in Ontario. 
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This guy says that means the potato pro- 
cessing industry in Ontario is going to phase 
out. 

Hon. W. Newman: No, no. I had all the 
fisures on potatoes here the other day. I’ve 
just forgotten them, but that’s not quite right. 
Somebody else will give them to us here in 
a moment. 

Mr. Riddell: You mean to say they are 
paying more than $1.80 in New Brunswick 
for potatoes? 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, $3.20 un- 
der contract in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Riddell: Then these people are way off 
base on the information they’ve got. 

Hon. W. Newman: If you are non-contract 
in New Brunswick it is less. But if you are 
on contract, with whatever processors, it is 
$3.20. 

Mr. Riddell: I would think we could com- 
pete quite favourably with New Brunswick 
from the standpoint of growing potatoes. 

Hon. W. Newman: We can. 

Mr. Riddell: You keep bringing up this 
red herring about how we can’t compete with 
the United States and other countries. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you think that is a 
red herring, I am glad you put that on the 
record. 


Mr. Riddell: I think we can compete. 


Hon. W. Newman: On greenhouse toma- 
toes, for instance, as opposed to ones coming 
in from other countries? 


Mr. Riddell: Not maybe on greenhouse— 
Hon. W. Newman: Processed fruits? 


Mr. MacDonald: Not until we have re- 
duced their costs through nuclear power. 

My questions were on that issue. For once 
I was scooped by a Liberal. He had the same 
clipping 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
discuss the matter of marketing boards, I will 
start off with a letter from Port Colborne 
Poultry Limited. The letter says: 

“We appreciate the interest shown on your 
recent visit to our poultry plant and at the 
same time we hope that we have made you 
aware of some of the major problems that 
face us in the poultry industry. 

“As we explained to you at that time, we 
enlarged and modernized our plant in 1976. 
Presently we process 2,200 chickens per hour 
and with some added equipment and labour 
We can process up to 3,000 chickens per hour. 
Our work force consists of 20 male and 48 


female employees, with a weekly payroll of 
$10,000 to $11,000. 
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“At the risk of being repetitious, we wish 
to remind you once again that we will need 


' 


aid in solving some of the life and death 


problems faced by independent processors. 


“We are caught between a monopolistic 


supply system of live products from market- 


ing boards on one hand and cheap American 


imports on the other. 

“Since the fall of 1976, 50 million pounds 
of chickens have been imported as compared 
to 19 million pounds in 1975, eight million 


pounds in 1974 and two million pounds in’ 


1973. The major food chains have imported 
these chicken at a price far below our cost 
price. Consequently, we have found our- 
selves in a loss position since then. If this 


trend continues we will be unable to meet our. 


commitment to the bank with a result of clos- 

ing down our operations, loss of jobs and so 

forth. 
“In spite of our repeated submissions to 


government bodies, we feel all our recom-. 


mendations have been completely disregarded. 


“We are bitterly disappointed and feel that | 


we must find a meaningful remedy as soon as 


} 


possible in order to alleviate this urgent mat-_ 


ter facing the industry, A. J. Vanderlaan.” 


I visited that plant and they have an ex- 


ceptionally good operation there. As he says, 
they are competing. 


When you look at the marketing boards in- 


Ontario, you have to question whether they 
are there to favour a few big operators within 


the marketing system or whether local re- 


tailers are not buying all their goods—milk, 


i 


poultry, eggs, whatever—through such a mar-- 


keting agency. 


We seem to have continual dumping of 


American farm products here in Ontario, I 
have known cases where, in the last couple 


of years, they have been bringing in truck- 
loads of beef from the American side, from | 
the port of Baltimore, into the province of 
Ontario. Apparently we have these super- 
markets that are buying beef and chicken or 


whatever else it may be and not actually 
coming through a marketing board. I think if 
you want to have some control on marketing 
in Ontario, almost every chain store or dis- 
tributor in the province must buy through a 
marketing agency. 

I can talk about eggs. You can buy grade 
A eggs in the United States for 38 cents a 
dozen. ‘When you look at the price of eggs 
here in Ontario, in comparison it is almost 
triple the cost. 

Yet I find with almost all our farm com- 
modities, the futures markets are based on 
the Chicago market, The grain here in On-' 
tario is based pretty well on that. When you 


listen to persons in real estate, even our 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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lumber is based on the American market. Yet 
lumber is sold cheaper in the States than it 
is here in Canada. | 

Mr. Wildman: That is right. 

Mr. Haggerty: Even housing is cheaper in 
the States, constructed housing, than it is in 
Oniario. 

You can look at bacon, I was just looking 
at an ad here. This is from the Knob Hill 
Farms Food Terminal: bacon, 99 cents a 
pound, and they have a limit on it. Yet in 
the United States you can buy Swift’s Prem- 
ium Bacon for $1.29 a pound, and other ads 
in the American papers quote bacon at 79 
cents a pound. I don’t know why there is 
that much of a spread in American food in 
certain areas. 

I can relate this again, I suppose, to the 
matter of margarine. When you look at the 
price of margarine in the States, you can buy 
top-brand margarine for about 36 or 39 cents 
a pound, ‘In some cases it is only 19 cents a 
pound. But I can tell you margarine in the 
province of Ontario is almost the price of 
butter today, $1.15 or $1.17 a pound. 


An hon. member: Where, here? 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, within a 10-cent price 
range. When margarine came on the market 
nere, the consumer thought he was really 
getting something. When you look at the 
rice of it today, it is a wonder that you have 
not looked into this matter before—the pricing 
of some of these food items that are being 
old today in Ontario, I bring this to your 
attention. That is one particular thing here. 
ut based upon the American futures com- 
nodity market there, I just cannot see why 
there is that much of a spread in certain 
tems such as eggs and pork. 


_ Hon, W. Newman: You have brought up 
‘our or five different points there. I don't 
tnow where to start. I guess you started off 
with your letter regarding the processing 
dlant and the broilers— 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, that is right. 


| Hon. W. Newman: —and the problems they 
are having with cheap imports from the US 
at this point of time, and what that is doing 
‘0 not only the processors, but also to the 
oroducers. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is right. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you were to look at 
t from when we started away back when, 
ind I guess almost two years ago, shortly 
after I came into the ministry and you quoted 
he import figures; you have them there. We 
‘aw what was happening, because there is 
10 way, if we are going to be honest and 
oractical about the whole thing, that we can 



















= 






compete with Georgia broilers, because 
Georgians don’t have the heating problems, 
they don’t have the housing problems, they 
don’t have the labour costs. The minimum 
wage down there is something like $1.20 to 
$1.30 an ‘hour, somewhere in that neigh- 


bourhood. 
Mr. Haggerty: The minimum wage is 
down, but it is— 
Hon. W. Newman: There are many factors. 
Mr. Haggerty: That is right. 


Hon. 'W. Newman: —so they can produce 
them more cheaply than we can here. 

There have been studies on formula pricing 
for broilers. What we have been trying to do, 
and what we truly need in Canada, is a na- 
tional broiler marketing plan which would 
allow the government of Canada to control 
the imports of broilers from the US, which 
are hurting a lot of our small processors, but 
more than that, are really hurting our pro- 
ducers. If we don’t get a national plan in 
place soon, two years down the road we will 
not have a broiler industry left in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, or in Canada, as far as that 
is concerned. 

What I have been fighting for and meeting 
for is a national broiler marketing plan, 
which was finally drawn up by Ottawa. We 
were the first province to sign that national 
marketing plan—the first. I signed it when I 
was in Vancouver last July. 


Mr. Wildman: If it’s July, it must be Van- 
couver. 


Hon. W. Newman: We meet in a different 
province each year. We will be the host 
province two years from now. It was in 
Quebec City last year. We have our annual 
federal-provincial conference in Saskatchewan 
next year. 

We need a national broiler plan. Nobody 
knows it more than I do. I realize the 
urgency of the matter. If we dont get one 
set up by the end of this year, there are 
going to be further complications because the 
national people had public hearings all across 
this country on broiler planning this past 
year. They're going to have to be up-dated 
some time next year. It may require even 
further hearings. 

T’ll tell you the broiler industry cannot 
stand it. At this point in time I can tell you 
there are processors buying broilers from On- 
tario_I don’t want to mention any names— 
who are being very co-operative, who have 
taken gigantic losses. When their annual 
meetings come up, you'll see how much they 
have lost; in some cases it’s millions of 
dollars. They cannot sustain these losses as 
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a matter of fact, they will go out of the 
broiler industry. The sooner we get a national 
plan in place with formula pricing, which 
will be done by P. S. Ross and Partners, who 
have already done work on that, the better. 

Nobody is more concerned than I am about 
the broiler industry. For the benefit of that 
person who wrote to you and said the gov- 
ernment has been doing nothing, I just want 
to point out to you that we have been 
working very hard. 

Mr. Haggerty: He said “governments,” he 
didn’t say “the government of Ontario.” 

Hon. W. Newman: I can assure you I am 
very much concerned about the broiler in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Riddell: What is the present status of 
the national broiler plan? 

Hon. 'W. Newman: The national broiler 
plan at the present time? I could be wrong, 
but I think all but three provinces have 
signed. Alberta has not signed; Manitoba has 
not signed; BC signed perhaps just in the 
last week or two. Newfoundland has not 
signed yet because it doesn’t have a board, 
but there’s no problem there because it is 
just getting into the business. I think there 
will be allowance made for Newfoundland to 
produce. 

The big producers are Ontario and Quebec; 
they are the biggest ones. We have a serious 
problem because of the spinoff effects. Those 
broilers eat a lot of corn and other feeds 
that are grown here in the province of 
Ontario. You go back and tell your friend 
that we’ve had meetings with the processors. 
weve had meetings with the producers, and 
we are very much concerned about it. 

I think probably if Manitoba signs up—I 
can't say for sure, I don’t know what’s going 
to happen to Ottawa, but Mr. Whelan has 
supported it and I have supported them all 
the way on a national broiler plan. That 
covers the broiler issue. 

You mentioned beef from the US coming 
in by the truckload. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m not sure of this year, 
but I know last year it was coming in. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have all the fig- 
ures here. Let me give you an example, 
boxed cut beef. We're dealing on an old 
cents-per-pound tariff ‘structure that was set 
up in the 1930s which is so antiquated it’s 
not funny. Let me give you an example of 
boxed beef. A 50 pound box of ‘beef can 
come into Canada from the US at a tariff 
of three cents a pound. If we want to export 
that same cut beef to the US, we pay a 
tariff of 10 per cent. 


Supposing you're taking a 50-pound box, 
of steaks at, say, $2 or $3 a pound, the 
tariff is 20 or 30 cents a pound. That’s what 
I'm talking about when I talk ‘about reci- 
procity; that’s what I’m talking about when 
I talk about equity in the tariff structure 
as far as beef is concerned. 4 

I think you also mentioned eggs. Six 
months ago, or a few months ago, what was 
the price of eggs? These are Stats Canada 
fisures for eggs. In August they were ar 
average of 95 cents a dozen in Canada ir! 
14 cities. In the United States in 56 cities. 
they were 82 cents. Is that right? Or am ih 
misinterpreting those figures? 

Mr. Huff: That’s correct. There is an extré 
five cents in favour of Canada, because q 
the value of the dollar. 

Hon. W. Newman: This would assume tha’ 
the dollar was at parity. I am sorry. Let me 
talk about the eggs for a moment. | 

Mr. Haggerty: You are going back quit: 
a way if you are talking about parity. 

Hon. W. Newman: I am talking about thr 
Canadian Egg Marketing Agency, when they, 
went to form their pricing, set up by P. S 
Ross and Partners. If we are going to haw 
any continuity of egg supply in Canada, th 
farmers have to have a reasonable return 01) 
their investment, on their production, Si 
they are a little high here right now. That’ 
true, eggs may be higher than in the US: 
But what about six or eight months age, 
when the US price was way above Ontari| 
price? You didn’t hear anything about 1 
then. 

Mr. Haggerty: I never heard about egg) 
being that high in the States—never. I don ' 
think they’ve ever been this high. Butter 1 
77 cents a pound in the States. You can bu. 
it at that price in the stores over there. Your: 
looking at about a 40-cent spread. 

Hon. W. Newman: In August butter wé 
$1.35 in the United States, in 56 cities, an) 
in Canada it was $1.28 in 14 cities. 

Staying with eggs for a moment, whe| 
the prices are a way up in the States, w 
don’t hear anything about the fairly stead) 
price of eggs in Canada, We don’t hear to’ 
much complaint when the price of eggs got’ 
down—was it two cents a dozen recenth! 
But eggs are at a fairly steady price, whic. 
is an advantage to consumers as well ¢ 
producers, | 

Mr. Haggerty: The information I get © 
that the larger supermarkets are buying eg! 
in the States at, you might say, a dumpit) 
price and then selling them at almost tt 
same price as what the eggs in Ontario 4’ 
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orth. They are increasing their profit this 
ray. 

‘Hon. W. Newman: There is a _ border 
mtrol on eggs now. They can only come 
1 by import permit from the Department 
f Industry, Trade and Commerce if there 
_a shortage of a certain grade of egg. They 
ave to have an import permit from the 
Jepartment of Industry, Trade and Com- 
1erce in Ottawa. They can’t bring them in 
ithout it. 

Mr. Haggerty: I don’t want to get into 
iat, but I understand they are getting 
‘ound that. 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know how they 
-e doing it. They are not doing it legally 
ecause they have to have an import permit 
om Industry, Trade and Commerce in Ot- 
wa before they can bring eggs in. They 
ave to have a permit. 

‘If you are saying that there are some 
notleg eggs coming into the province of 
ntario, then I would appreciate it if you 
ould Jet us know who you think is doing 
-not here, necessarily. We will certainly 
+t in touch with the federal authorities, 
1d with CEMA, the Canadian Egg Market- 
g Agency, and have them look into it, 
sxcause they are not allowed to bring them 
i; TAL. 

without a permit signed by Industry, 
rade and Commerce. 

You also mentioned bacon at various 
‘ices. There are different qualities and types 
bacon, You said that one of the prices 
as 99 cents? 

‘Mr. Haggerty: That’s at the Food Term- 
al, yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: Was that recently? 
Mr. Haggerty: Just November 18. 

Hon. W. Newman: It could be a loss 
ader, somebody selling under cost to draw 
fee into the store. I don’t know exactly. 


However, quality is a factor in bacon. As 
»u know, our pork is a leaner kind of pork 


















ire might cost a little more than in the US. 
Ye don’t have nearly as much fat in it as 
the US pork. Quality and many other fac- 
ts must be taken into consideration. Sure, 
e chain stores can charge variable prices. 


Mr. Haggerty: Even in the United States 
ey are having difficulties in marketing their 
rm products. Beef is a serious problem over 
ere right now, and yet they are importing 
»ef into the States, and perhaps into Canada 
ain, too. The question is, are they dumping 
> That’s what I want to know. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: We export to the US. 
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ian in the US. It is better quality and there-- 


You are asking if they are dumping it on our 
market? 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. That’s always 
the question. 

Hon. W. Newman: It comes right back to 
the discussions we had in this committee in 
the last few days. We had exactly the same 
discussion. I talked about Australian beef and 
other beef and I said that we should have a 
strong beef import law. I will go into detail 
if you want me to, but we covered it the 
other day. 

We will bring forward a tough beef im- 
port law which will set specific quotas for 
specific countries coming into Canada. This 
will give them a firm handle on it and it 
won't be voluntary as it is now, especially 
with oceanic beef. There are voluntary import 
quotas at this point in time, but that does not 
mean that beef cannot try to find its way in. 
What we need is a tough beef import law 
and I think we are going to get it, at least 
according to what Mr. Whelan said in his 
speech three or four weeks ago. I give him 
credit for it. 

Mr. Haggerty: Is your ministry making any 
checks on the border crossings to find out 
what farm products are coming across? 

Hon. W. Newman: That is all up to the 
federal government. If a problem arises, we 
contact the federal authorities, as we have 
from time to time. When we are notified that 
something is happening, we contact the fed- 
eral authorities. 

Mr. Riddell: Are you optimistic that we 
will end up with a fairly equitable tariff 
structure when the GATT negotiations are 
completed? 

Hon. W. Newman: I wish I knew, but all 
I can say is that we have made every effort, 
and I know all the farm organizations have, 
including the various federations—the Chris- 
tian Farmers’ Federation, the National 
Farmers’ Union. The commodity boards and 
the farm organizations have also made a 
concerting effort along with the ministry. We 
have made a concerted effort to put our case 
forward. 


Mr. Riddell: Who speaks for agriculture in 
Ontario, or in Canada for that matter, at 


GATT? 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Grey and Mr. Jake 
Warren, both from Ottawa, are the negotia- 
tors in Geneva at the GATT negotiations. 


Mr. Riddell: Herb Gray? 
Hon. W. Newman: Rodney Grey. 


Mr. Riddell: Herb Gray is pretty much 
consumer-oriented, I thi 
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Mr. Haggerty: The minister has covered 
the area, but I am not quite sold on the 
answers he has been giving me. But we will 
continue it. 

The minister will recall back in 1968, there 
was a special meeting called in the Macdonald 
block concerning the amendments to the 
Milk Act of 1965. I think there were amend- 
ments in early 1968. 

Hon. W. Newman: I would have trouble 
remembering the details that far back. Ken 
McEwen is here and Mr. Gallant is here, who 
was the lawyer at that time. We are going 
back to 1968 with an amendment to a 1965 
Act. 


Mr. Haggerty: I raised the question be- 
cause of a milk producer in my area, Augus- 
tine’s Farm Dairy in Port Colbome. He is the 
producer, I guess, processor and distributor. 
It is a family operation. They have a number 
of milking cattle or cows that go from the 
barn to processing and into distributing. 
Recently they added another store to their 
operations on Highway 3; they have one on 
Killaly Street which is about a half a mile 
away, but it covers two sections of the city, 
you might say. 

This past week they received another 
threatening letter from the milk commission 
here, from the secretary, stating that if they 
did not comply with the regulations, they 
would have to cease their operations. They 
have been threatened with this practice by 
the milk commission since about 1968. 

That meeting was called particularly be- 
cause the matter was raised by myself and 
the former member for Sudbury, Elmer 
Sopha, who did an excellent job in the 
Legislature putting forth arguments as to why 
he should be able to continue operating as a 
processor, producer and_ distributor. Ap- 
parently one of the arguments put forth was 
that this farmer was carrying on a business 
before the Milk Act of 1965 came into force. 
He thought that under those terms he should 
be permitted to continue. 

Those hearings were held in the Mac- 
donald Block and I can remember when the 
matter was raised, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture at that time, Mr. Stewart, said, “The 
amendments to the Milk Act will have no 
bearing on the operations of this particular 
farmer.” He said he was operating before 
the Milk Act came into force and he should 
be allowed to continue under those terms and 
conditions. 

All of a sudden he gets another letter from 
the milk commission threatening him if he 
didn’t comply to the Milk Act that he would 
have to cease operations. He runs an excel- 





lent dairy operation, has a good processing. 
plant, clean, meets all the requirements of 
the board of health. In fact he sells milk for 
about two cents a quart less than anybody 
else in the area. ‘a 

I think one of the main complaints is from. 
a firm that has the monopoly in the Penin- 
sula. I am talking about Beatrice Foods (On- 
tario) Limited. Their headquarters is in 
Kingston. It’s an American firm. Since he’s 
opened this other outlet, I think that a little 
pressure is being applied now through the 
back door stating that he cannot continue in 
this type of an operation. 

I want to know what your position is in 
this matter. 


Hon. W. Newman: As you know, the 
Augustine case is a very famous case which 
I am somewhat familiar with. All milk in the 
province is supposed to be sold through the 
Ontario Milk Marketing Board. If he’s li- 
censed as a producer and a processor both 
—I may be wrong and I stand to be corrected 
—but as a producer his milk would have to. 
be deemed to have been sold to the board 
and bought as a processor for selling it. Is” 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. Haggerty: What you are asking him to’ 
do is to pay this tariff. This is what it is. It’s! 
actually a tariff. 

Hon. W. Newman: He is no different from 
the case we were talking about in eastern 
Ontario, where he is bypassing the system we 
have set up for every other producer and. 
processor in this province. | 

Mr. Haggerty: But at this particular meet-— 
ing the minister said the Act would not apply » 
to this person because his business was exist-— 
ing before. | 

Hon. W. Newman: Well, maybe I— 


Mr. Haggerty: I have to disagree with you. 
because I was there. 4 


7 
J 
7 


Hon. W. Newman: May I suggest— 


| 

Mr. Haggerty: You could probably get the» 

tapes and you can go back and you will find | 
it in there. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I suggest, Mr. » 
Chairman, when an Act is passed there is no | 
retroactivity. At this point in time, Augustine 
I believe—and I am going to ask Mr. Gallant 
to comment as a lawyer because it’s a very 
tricky legal situation—but I don’t think he is — 
operating within the law. It is a ‘highly legal 
technical question, and ‘I think I would ask» 
Frank Gallant as director of our legal services — 
branch to comment on this. al 


Mr. Gallant: The meeting that comes 10 | 
my mind was the meeting in the Macdonald | 


| 
| 
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3lock when the 1968 milk bill was being 
ntroduced. 


Mr. Haggerty: That was to plug the loop- 
10les in it. 


Mr. Gallant: Yes, it was to ratify certain 
indings made, I believe, in the Channel 
slands case but at the same time the Brant 
Dairy case was in progress. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, the Channel Islands 
vase dealt with a particular type of cattle, 
.ot distributors and processors. 


Mr. Gallant: The same regulations were 
nvolved. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would have to disagree 
vith that. I am not a lawyer but we can dis- 
1gTee. 

' Mr. Gallant: At that time there was a large 
neeting of what I think would be the agri- 
ulture committee in the Macdonald Block 
ind Charlie Dubin who was counsel for the 
nilk commission in both the Channel Islands 
‘ase and the Brant Dairy case spoke to tthe 
imendment. Is that the meeting you are 
hinking of? 

| Mr. Haggerty: That’s probably right. I 
‘ant just recall who the—I know the matter 
was raised about the Channel Islands 
»reeders— 


_ Mr. Gallant: I can recall no statement by 
Mr. Stewart or by Mr. Dubin that the legisla- 
ion, either as it was or as it was to be 
imended, would not apply to the producer- 
oxrocessors after or depending upon the deci- 
ion of the court. If the court in the Brant 
Dairy case ruled that the producer-processor 
vas outside the marketing plan, that was yet 
0 be determined. But if the courts upheld the 
egislation, and they did uphold the legisla- 
ion— 
10:15] 
_ Mr. Haggerty: That is the amendments you 
ire talking about now. 

Mr. Gallant: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, the amendments. You 
re talking about the amendments, because 
he decision on that case did not come down 
itil about 1972 or something like that. 

_ Mr. Gallant: There was no amendment— 

, Mr. Haggerty: Yes, there was an amend- 
nent in 1968. 


Mr. Gallant: -—that governed producer- 
rocessors. This means producer-processors— 
| Mr. Haggerty: That is what I said. It was 


vide open before. That is right. That is why 
he amendments came in 1968. 





















| Mr. Gallant: —the amendment on sections 
1 and 12 of the Milk Act as it was passed 





in 1965. The Augustine Dairy, the Brant 
Dairy and two others were claiming that they 
were exempted from the marketing plan by 
the provisions of sections 11 and 12 of the 
Milk Act, as it then was. 

The amendments being processed in 1968 
arose out of the Channel Islands case. This 
was to the effect that decisions of the market- 
ing board were wrongly filed as regulations. 
If I am thinking of the same bill you are, 
one of the amendments was to ratify those 
regulations. We did not agree with the court 
at that time because the Regulations Act pro- 
vides that any decision of a legislative nature 
must be filed in order to take effect under the 
Regulations Act, not under the Milk Act. 

I am trying to think what other amend- 
ments were made in 1968— 

Mr. Haggerty: There were amendments 
made in 1968 to plug the loopholes in the 
1965 bill. This was to put a stop to the pro- 
ducer-processor and distributor. I can remem- 
ber asking the minister at that time whether 
this would have any affect on his operations. 
Would he be able to continue? He said that 
yes, he would be able to continue, but any- 
body who followed after that, no. The same 
thing applies almost to the Planning Act— 
where an existing business is operating pre- 
vious to the official plan that comes into the 
municipality, that person is allowed to 
operate. 

There are sections under the Municipal 
Act that allow a farmer to produce and sell 
his goods in a city or in that municipality 
without having—You can have all the bylaws 
that you want but he is allowed, as long as 
he grows it, processes it on his own farm, to 
do that. 

Mr, Gallant: But the situation— 

Hon. W. Newman: I am not that familiar 
with the amendments of 1968 amending the 
1965 Milk Act. It was passed before I was 
even here. I guess you were here at the time. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I was not here at the 
time. But I can remember the debate in the 
House and I said that Mr. Sopha did an ex- 
cellent job, because he got the minister jump- 
ing over there. They had to bring in the 
amendments to plug the loophole. By plug- 
ging the loophole now, you send out the 
letters saying that this man has to cease 
operations. That is wrong. 

Mr. Gallant: There is no “plugging of the 
loophole.” 

Mr. Haggerty: Certainly. That is why you 
had the amendments. 

Hon. W. Newman: In 1968? 


Mr. Haggerty: In 1968, to plug up the— 
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Hon. W. Newman: If the amendments in 
1968 were plugged by provincial legisla- 
tion, then I would assume that this operation 
was operating outside of the law. 

Mr. Haggerty: No. He was operating inside 
the law. Now he is operating outside under 
that amendment of 1968. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Haggerty: But that is where the min- 
ister said that this would have no bearing on 
his operations—that he would be able to con- 
tinue. Do you have the tapes still? 


Hon. W. Newman: Was this done at a 
recorded meeting? Would it be in Hansard? 


Mr. Haggerty: Certainly it would be in a 
recorded meeting. 


Hon. W. Newman: Can I ask somebody to 
go back to 1968? Quite obviously the staff 
don’t recall and I was just a fledgling mem- 
ber at that time. 


Mr, Haggerty: That was a direct question 
I put to the minister and he assured me that 
these amendments would have nothing to do 
with his operations. He would be able to 
continue. 


Hon. W. Newman: Can we check that out, 
Ray? I cannot— 


Mr. Haggerty: You can check it out. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will check and get 
an answer for you. 


Mr. Haggerty: Because, again, here is the 
monopoly in the system. It is a form of 
marketing. You are playing into the hands 
of the large industry. 


Hon. W. Newman: No. What would hap- 
pen if one of our large dairies did the same 
thing? If another large dairy did the same 
thing, it would destroy a whole milk market- 
ing plan that is working very well in this 
province, at this point in time. 

Mr. Haggerty: I agree that it is. Certainly 
ha 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t want to see 
that marketing plan destroyed. But there is 
nothing to stop any other group, if what 
you are saying is right, that was in business 
prior to 1968 from going ahead now. Is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 


Hon. W. Newman: Are you saying that any 
dairy operation that was in place prior to 
1968? 

Mr. Haggerty: I think they should be able 
to continue operating as they were. 

Hon. W. Newman: So what you're saying 
in effect is that if Silverwood Dairy or who- 
ever it may be had enough producers supply- 





ing the milk, which they supposedly own, 
they could destroy the whole marketing | 
system. ! 
Mr. Haggerty: If it was a producer and | 
distributor. | 
Hon. W. Newman: Well, let’s ask Frank? | 


Mr. Riddell: Well, I hope that’s not the | 
case or this Bill 102 and 103 that we're go- 
ing to be debating will still be letting those | 
people operate who were operating before 
the bill came in. 7 | 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s a very similar case | 
to the one we're talking about and why we | 
brought an amendment forward now. 


My. Gallant: Mr. Newman, perhaps I might ) 
make two comments. | 

Any commitment made by the then Min- . 
ister of Agriculture and Food was to the | 
effect that nothing would be done with the 
producer-processors involved in the Brant. 
Dairy case, as we call it, until the court 
decision came down. In other words, during © 
the time that the matter was in litigation, 
they carried on in business as they were. | 
When the court decision came down it found — 
that under section 12 of the Milk Act—or | 
section 11 because they are identical sections: — 
one covers processors and the other, distribu- | 
tors—Brant Dairy, as a producer, had to sell | 
its milk to the Milk Marketing Board and as 
a processor buy it from the Milk Marketing 
Board. 
When the case reached the Supreme Court » 
of Canada the Augustine’s Farm Dairy had_ 
been dropped out of it by their own lawyer | 
who had come to the conclusion during the 
examination for discovery that they were not” 
truly producer-distributors. As soon as the 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled, the Milk , 
Marketing Board and the Milk Commission 
immediately then— 

Mr. Haggerty: How could he say it’s not 
a producer— | 

Mr. Gallant: —that was their lawyer’s find- | 
ing. And they were dropped from the case. | 
They were not a party to the action when 
it reached the Supreme Court of Canada. — 

The legislation now in progress does not 
affect the producer-processor if that is the 
status of Augustine’s Farm Dairy or Brant 
Dairy. That was already covered by sub- 
section 2 of section 11 and 12 of the Milk 
Act; the change being made in the Milk Act 
covers a case arising out of the Eastern On- 
tario Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative case. 
but no such situation has come to the atten 
tion of the milk commission of any producer 
whose product was processed under the con-_ 
ditions that existed in the Eastern Co-op case. 


li es 
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There is no connection between the pres- 
ent amendment to the Milk Act and the 
Augustine’s situation. It is not an attempt to 
‘cover them. They were covered already by 
sections 11 and 12 of the Milk Act. 

_ All that happened during the litigation was 
the declaration by the Supreme Court of 
Canada, by all the courts, that as producers 
and processors, they were bound to market 
‘their milk through the milk marketing board. 
‘Every producer-processor except Augustine’s 
came into line after that decision came down. 

Mr. Haggerty: All I know is that what Mr. 
‘Stewart said to me in reply to my question 
was that this would have no bearing upon 
‘Mr. Augustine’s operation. He would be able 
‘to continue but in anything else that hap- 
‘pens after that, the Jaw would automatically 
have to be applied. 

' Hon. W. Newman: He’s not going to be 
‘put out of business. 

: ‘Mr. Haggerty: I hope not. 

Hon. W. Newman: He can still comply 











| 


with the present Act without going out of 
liieiness; as it stands today. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you know what it’s 
going to cost him? He’s got a family opera- 
tion with two sons involved. I wouldn’t want 
to mention the cost but it will be pretty 
expensive for him. It’s difficult enough now 
‘making ends meet in any farming operation 
| putting another tax on a farm that 
1s— 

| Hon. W. Newman: What sort of tax are 
you talking about? 


_ Mr. Haggerty: What they want him to do 
is market his milk through the Milk Market- 
ing Board and pay whatever the cost is, 
,So much per pound, 







| Hon. W. Newman: Every other producer 

of this province pays the board licence fee 
but him. Are you saying he should be ex- 

empted from paying a board licence fee— 
Mr. Haggerty: Yes, I am. 


Hon. W. Newman: —while every other 
producer pays it? 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, according to 


_what the minister said. 
\ 





__ Hon. W. Newman: Do you agree with 
| et principle? That every producer in this 
province is paying 'a board licence fee but 
| he shouldn’t have to? Is that what you’re 
saying? 


Mr. Haggerty: He’s not asking the Milk 
| Marketing Board for any services. That’s 
the whole thing. There is no need for him 
| to do it. One of the tariff charges is to pay 





) 
| 


for the services of a high salaried staff at 
the Milk Marketing Board. 

Hon. W. Newman: I can also say he takes 
advantage of the approved price increases 
that are passed on to the distributor, does 
he not? Which is worked out by— 

Mr. Haggerty: He’s selling milk cheaper 
than any other distributor in the area. I 
think that’s the whole problem. 

Hon. W. Newman: No, we’re— 

‘Mr. Haggerty: Yes, when you get a mon- 
opoly in an industry and they want every- 
thing under their control, they'll put the 
pressure on. 

Hon. W. Newman: There’s no monopoly 
because other dairies can move in with their 
modern equipment. 

Mr. Haggerty: The only other dairy in 
the area is Sunnyside Dairy, property of the 
mayor of Welland, Allan Pietz. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but there is no 
way that Augustine can be put out of his 
authorized duty to pay the Milk Marketing 
Board cost like any other producer in his 
province. You’re saying he should be treated 
differently from every other producer in this 
province. 

Mr. Haggerty: But he’s not going through 
the Milk Marketing Board for any services 
at all. 

Hon. W. Newman: By not going through 
the Milk Marketing Board, he is breaking 
the law. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I would have to dis- 
agree with you. Based on the amendment 
to that Act, he was to be permitted to con- 
tinue operations without going through the 
Board. 

Hon. W. Newman: Whatever the minister 
said, there is an Act in place which says 
all milk must be sold to the board. 

Mr. Haggerty: Not necessarily. Before they 
plugged the loophole in the legislation with 
the amendment, they could. Now everyone 
has to go through it. That’s right. 

Hon. W. Newman: Everybody has to, 
except him. Is that what you're saying? 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, he was there before 
the Milk Marketing Board, wasnt he? 

Mr, Wildman: So the was, and so were 
a lot of other people. 

Hon. W. Newman: Let me check back to 
see what the minister did say. 

Mr. Haggerty: I hope you can, because 
I’m sure that’s what he said. 

Hon. W. Newman: I think we can find 
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that in the Hansard. It would have been 
recorded, I assume, at that point in time. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think it was an agriculture 
committee meeting. 

(Hon. W. Newman: Was it recorded? 

Mr. Gaunt: I don’t think so. I would doubt 
if it was. 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, it was on tape. It 
was in the Macdonald Block and they had 
taped) it. 

Mr. Gaunt: I doubt very much if those 
tapes are still around. I know they had a 
console there and they were recorded but 
not printed, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Haggerty: Another matter brought to 
my attention relates to industrial milk. Many 
cheese processing firms in Ontario have been 
asking for an increased supply of industrial 
milk and are having difficulty getting it. Why 
would that be? 

Hon. W. Newman: I went through this the 
other night but if I can summarize it very 
quickly, I will. 

Mr. Haggerty: You've got two minutes. 


Hon. W. Newman: The Industrial Milk 
program is for all of Canada. It is run by 
the Canadian Dairy Milk Commission and 
subject to the government of Canada’s de- 
cisions. Based on average production, the 
National Supply Management Committee 
deals with the allocation of industrial milk. 
Each province is allocated so many hundred- 
weight of milk—the total requirement for 
Canada this year is 97 million hundredweight, 
but they also have what they call an in- 
sleeve production which will allow them to 
go up to 133 million hundredweight; the 
target is 97 million hundredweight. Ontario’s 
share is 33,134 million hundredweight, which 
has been allocated to the producers of the 
province of Ontario. There are processors 
who, up until recently, had plenty of milk 
and lots of commodity. They are running out 
of quota. They have plant supply quotas as 
well as producers have quotas. 


Mr. McKessock: The producer quota equals 
the plant quota. Is that correct? 


[10:30] 
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Hon. W. Newman: Not necessarily. Each | 
plant has a different quota. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many pounds of 
industrial milk did we have allocated when > 
the milk board came in? 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you mean what did | 
we have when the national industrial milk | 
program came in? I can’t tell you that off | 
hand but Ill tell you what happened. One , 
of the problems is that each year it was. 
based on the production of that particular 
province. 

Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: We lost. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right; away back | 
we did. Under the former minister the in- 
dustrial milk production incentive program | 
was brought in to stimulate production, 
We did bring up production very rapidly in | 
order that we would not lose quota—we had | 
lost some originally—to any other provinces. | 
Now it says here: “Quotas to plants are | 
based on cheddar cheese, butter and powder | 
only,” but there are plants that don’t have | 
industrial milk to meet their domestic needs. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Because we lost it when 
we originally incorporated? ! 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: "They stimulated their | 
producers but we didn’t and we lost it to | 
them. 


Hon. W. Newman: We lost some produc- | 
tion in the 1969-70 era. In the last two years , 
it’s been a problem but I think the whole 
national supply management program, which | 
has been working fairly well up to 1976, ! 
should be looked at again. Certainly, I feel | 
very strongly that the whole allocation of : 
MSQs should be looked at, keeping in mind 
it’s a national plan. | 

Mr. Chairman: It’s 10:32, gentlemen. I - 
think we’d better adjourn until Wednesday | 
morning at 10 o'clock. Mr. Haggerty, are you | 
all through or will you be continuing? 

Mr. Haggerty: I just want to look into that | 
grandfather clause. | 

Hon. W. Newman: We'll try to see if we _ 
can find something on that. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:10 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY, OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


_ On vote 1804, agricultural marketing pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Riddell: I'm more than a little con- 
serned about the situation which prevails in 
che dairy industry at the present time. Over 
the last week it’s been reported that 300 of 
our milk producers have now produced to 
he maximum of their quota and are being 
yenalized $7 per hundredweight for all the 
nilk they're producing from here on in. 

| It’s also been reported that by before the 
peginning of the new year there will be 
omewhere in the neighbourhood of 1,000 
nilk producers who have produced to the 
Micnum of their quota. I really don’t know 
what the answer is but I can put forth a 
"000 pro or two. These 300 producers—or 











.,000 producers before the beginning of the 
rear—consist of many young people who have 
nade a large capital investment to get into 
he business. They've produced all the quota 
hey can at the present time and for any milk 
hey are selling now, they're getting in the 
1eighbourhood of $1 to $1.50 per hundred- 
veight, which isn’t going to help them to 
vay back their principal, interest and input 
-osts. 
The market share quota is now reported 
o be in the neighbourhood of 13 cents. I 
mow a farmer who the other day turned 
lown 10 cents per pound for his market share 
quota. He said, “Heavens, this thing is going 
0 go to 15 cents yet or even higher.” That 
neans that young person is not going to be 
‘ble to acquire more quota. The person who 
5 going to end up with that quota is the 
arge producer who has been in business for 
period of time and can afford to pay the 
igh price for quota. 

I'm wondering if the Milk Marketing Board 
houldn’t be putting a freeze on the sales of 
ese quotas or establishing a maximum price 
f three cents a pound and then taking over 
ne control of the quotas and allocating them 
9 the producers on much the same basis as 
bey did last year, where it took into con- 
| 





deration hardship cases and tried to dis- 
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tribute that quota to help the person out who 
Was in greatest need. 


[10:15] 


I offer that as a suggestion. I don’t know 
whether it’s the answer or ‘not. It might get 
us into more trouble than we are in at the 
present time but we have got to do some- 
thing to help out this new or small producer. 
The plain fact of the matter is he simply 
cannot afford to buy this quota at 13 or 15 
cents a pound. I am just wondering if you 
have any comments as to how we might 
overcome this problem. I foresee it as being 
a short-term type of thing. I have a feeling 
there will probably be lots of quota avail- 
able in the new year. 

If we could tell our producers not to be 
paying this high price but to hold back, the 
price of these quotas might come down. 
When they are being penalized $7 a hundred- 
weight, they are going to do all in their 
power to acquire the quota that is selling 
at the high price. Here again it’s going to 
be the large, well-established producer that 
ends up with the quota and the small pro- 
ducer or the chap that has just got into the 
business isn’t going to have a chance. Do 
you think the Milk Marketing Board should 
be stepping in and, even if it’s on a tem- 
porary. basis, controlling the selling of this 
quota and allocating it, as it did a year ago, 
to those in greatest need? 

I really haven't got a great deal of 
sympathy for the producer who knew full 
well he had a quota to meet and just went 
ahead and produced over top of that quota, 
hoping somebody would bail ‘him out. 
Maybe it sounds as if I’m talking out of 
the two sides of my mouth. I know the 
producers are in trouble. Yet, on the other 
hand, the producers knew full well they 
had a certain quota and should have en- 
deavoured to stay within that quota, but 
produced and some of them are in trouble. 

I have a feeling some of these 300 pro- 
ducers now, or some of the 1,000 producers 
before the end of the year, are simply going 
to have to sell out. They are not going to 
be able to continue to operate. I am won- 
dering if there is any way the Milk Market- 
ing Board or this government can help out 
over this rough period of time. 
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Hon. W. Newman: I was talking to Mr. 
Villeneuve last night about this same prob- 
lem. He was asking me about it. I assume 
that’s what his question is going to be 
about too. Let me just explain to you what 
has been happening here. We are aware of 
the situation. We have monthly milk pro- 
duction figures for Ontario right up to date 
and we know exactly what’s happening, 
what percentage of the quotas have been 
used, those who have used up their quota 
and those who don’t have quotas. 

There are two or three things I am con- 
cerned about also and I said this publicly 
to the National Milk Supply Management 
Committee the other day. I don’t think 
you were here when I mentioned that. J am 
going to be meeting with the Milk Market- 
ing Board on Friday morning. I will not be 
at question period but I will be back for 
my estimates. I am meeting with them and 
with the Amish people on Friday morning 
at 9.30. I have asked for a further meeting 
with the Milk Marketing Board to discuss 
just what we are talking about here. 

Unfortunately, I don’t know if we are 
going to have enough time—because I am 
going to have to be back here for estimates 
on Friday morning—to deal with this mat- 
ter. What I have said is we are going to do 
a cost-benefit analysis of the total milk 
production in the province of Ontario, I 
am going to suggest to the Milk Marketing 
Board that maybe they, as well as the On- 
tario Dairy Commission, might want to get 
involved in this total study because the 
processors in many cases don’t have enough 
milk to supply their needs. 

I also spoke to the National Milk Supply 
Management Committee which met in To- 
ronto last Thursday and Friday. They had 
a luncheon and I went down and talked 
briefly to the National Milk Supply Man- 
agement Committee. I pointed out to them 
that I think the whole national supply 
management program should be looked at. 
For this reason I pointed out that it’s pretty 
hard for me to explain—whether it’s eastern 
Ontario, western Ontario or anywhere else 
in Ontario—that we have processors who 
need milk to fulfil their commitment. There 
are producers who have shipped their total 
quota or close to it. In manv cases milk is 
coming into Ontario from other provinces— 
within their quota, mind you— 

Mr. MacDonald: What do you mean 
when you say “fulfil their commitment’? Do 
you mean to say they have firm sales? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, the processors. 
Mr. MacDonald: Or is it that they have 


excess capacity, but some of them also 
actually have sales for the commodities and 
don’t have the milk from MSQ that’s sup- 
plied in the province of Ontario. You've got 
to remember this is a national program. The 
total allocation for Canada this year is 97 
million hundredweight. There is a sleeve 
allowed for five million hundredweight— 
from 97 million to 102 million—something 
like that. | 

Mr. Riddell: Ontario has about a third 
of that. | 

Hon. W. Newman: We have 33 million 
hundredweight of milk. Under the IMPIP 
program we were not self-sufficient. It has 
not happened in the last two years but what 
we would do at one time was, if a province 
did not fulfil its commitment—going back’ 
three or four years— | 

Mr. Riddell: Before you go any further 
have you any idea how much we actually lost . 
because we weren't fulfilling our commit-_ 
ment? | 

Hon. W. Newman: It goes back prior to 
my time, but it was about 2.3 million | 
hundredweight. The only year we lost any) 
quota was 1974-75 when we lost 2.3 million: 
hundredweight. | 


Mr. Riddell: Do you not feel the provin- 
cial government was maybe a wee bit negli-. 
gent here in that they didn’t come in with a 
program sooner than they did in order to 
make sure we met our provincial allotment? 
I mean, we gave up 2.3 million hundred- 
weight. i 


Hon. W. Newman: By the same token I 
have to admire the former minister for bring-) 
ing in the program which stimulated milk | 
production fairly quickly. | 

Mr. Riddell: Although it was a little too, 
late, yes. | 























Hon. W. Newman: Apparently the pro- 
gram was in place even before we lost the 
quota in 1974-75. It took them a while to’ 
gear up, I guess. The program was in place | 
in 1973, so it was in place before we lost any | 
quota. id 


Mr. MacDonald: There’s another part of. 
the scenario that shouldn’t be forgotten. Ive 
forgotten how late it was in which we were | 
saying we had too much milk and we had 0 
cut back. At the beginning of 1973 we had 
too much milk, but by the end of 1973 we: 
were going to be short. Somewhere back 
there is where the crystal ball got awfully’ 
befogged. . = 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, let’s talk about it 
for a little while. In 1976, we were aware,” 


| 





























because of figures we had in our office, that 
the national need was 95 million hundred- 
weight and we were anticipating that the 
national allocation needed to look after the 
domestic market was not going to be met. 
As a result of that we went to Ottawa and 
after lengthy discussions—for several months 
actually—we put up a provincial bond to get 
four million hundredweight of milk put in 
the system. This did a great deal to help in 
1976, because the cutback was far too severe 
and too fast—and all my statements are there 
to ‘back it up. 

But let’s look at the present problem we're 
faced with. That is what concerns me. The 
National Milk Supply Management Com- 
mittee makes out a total allocation. Each 
province has its own allocation. I’m not 
picking any particular problem, but some 
rovinces are able to ship some of their milk 
interprovincially because they have the quota 
allocation in their province. 

_ What I’m saying is that the whole thing 
should be looked at. How can I tell a farmer 
any part of this province as the Canadian 
airy Commission does—and I agree with 
‘ou that some farmers just went recklessly 
head and produced and I really don’t have 
that much sympathy for them—but how can 
you tell a farmer that he can’t ship any more 
nilk when a processor needs the milk? 

_ That’s why I’m saying that the whole na- 
ional supply management program should 
e looked at from that point of view. That’s 
why we want to do a cost/benefit analysis in 
letail. The board doesn’t know this yet but 
hat’s what I intend to talk to them about— 
nd also to pursue it at the federal level. I 
im concerned about the whole national 
upply management program. 

In Ontario, we have not tendered to the 
Sanadian Dairy Commission—I believe I’m 
afe in saying—one pound of butter or one 
sound of powder in the last three months. I 
hink I can probably verify those figures. So 
we are not creating the tremendous surplus 
f butter and powder that it’s costing the 
deral government a lot of money to export. 
Ve never have, really. In 1976 we didn’t. 


es there is something wrong, in my books, 


the 
rogram. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: What other commitments 
lo the processors have that they can’t fulfil? 
it’s not butter then what is it? 

_ Hon. W. Newman: Cheese, mainly cheese. 
Mr. MacDonald: It’s mainly cheese, is it? 
‘Hon. W. Newman: But the thing is, if they 
iS getting milk—and I’m not objecting to 
em getting milk—they need the milk to 


national supply management 
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meet their commitments, and they are getting 
milk but it’s coming in from other areas—and 
apparently sweet butter and ice cream mix— 
but they are getting their milk. Certainly, I 
think the Ontario producers should be 
allowed to supply that milk. I feel very 
strongly about it— 

Mr. Riddell: But you say they are getting 
the milk. Are they getting it from outside the 
province? 

Hon. W. Newman: Out of the province, 
right? 

Mr. Riddell: Gee, there is something aw- 
fully wrong here. 

Hon. W. Newman: We've talked about 
this to the Canadian Dairy Commission and 
we are getting very disturbed about it. We're 
asking them to look at the total picture, be- 
cause I just don’t think Ontario is being 
given a fair shake in the national dairy pro- 
gram. 

I can go back to the fee that was put on 
the fluid milk this year of 25 cents per 
hundred weight. We've said as a province 
to Ottawa: “You want $13.2 million. You 
allocate it on the basis of industrial milk 
because that’s where your surplus is build- 
ing up. Let the Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board decide how that will be levied.” Ot- 
tawa has interferred with the provincial 
marketing scheme, as far as I’m concerned, 
by unilaterally deducting 25 cents from the 
MSOQ as pro-rated on fluid milk to those of 
the number one pool. I feel that is wrong 
and were still at loggerheads on this. We 
say we owe only $3.8 million of the $13.2 
million. They are going to collect $5.8 mil- 
lion from Ontario. We have strongly ob- 
jected to this. They are deducting it at Ot- 
tawa so we can’t stop that. I think that’s 
wrong. 

If they had said to .Ontario, “You owe us 
$3.8 million,” something would have been 
worked out, whether it was a fluid levy or 
not. But they unilaterally made a decision 
on that at the Canadian Dairy Commission 
level. So all these things fit into the area. 

Another thing you were talking about was 
the quota and the price under the quota. 
The marketing board has the fluid quota 
under its control. They had the MSQ under 
their contro] but they let it go. I think it 
was last April they let it go on the open 
market. It started out at about two and one- 
half cents a pound and now it’s gone up to 
10 cents or more. 


Mr. MacDonald: Eighteen cents. 


Hon. W. Newman: Whatever it may be, 
I'm just saying— 
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Mr. MacDonald: The highest this past 
week has been 18 cents. 


Hon. W. Newman: I just say, advisedly, 
that what happened last year was a lending 
program. There is a lending program this 
year, but last year’s program was much more 
effective because of the extra four million 
hundredweight that was put into the system 
and farmers were able to borrow MSQs 
from other farmers. Mind you, this lending 
program is over and above the objections 
of the Canadian Dairy Commission. They 
didn’t want us to do that in the province. 
But, unfortunately, because of the year we’ve 
had in the production of milk, there is not 
that much quota to be lent—even on a 
temporary basis. 

Now that we're getting into December, 
there may be a little more of loosening up— 
where somebody realizes they’re not going to 
ship their total allocation they can lend it 
to their neighbour or whomever they want 
to lend it to. But I’m afraid the reason the 
lending program is not working this year 
as well as last is that there just wasn’t that 
much quota around. 

A lot of farmers went out last April and 
May and bought quota, and they plan to 
fulfil that quota. But they’re not going to 
have the lending potential for that quota this 
year and that’s going to create some 
problems. 

[19:30] 


Should the board control MSQ quotas? I 
talked to the chairman of the Milk Market- 
ing Board about that. At 10 cents a pound— 
somebody gave me that figure—it works out 
to about $36 a hundredweight for MSQ. I 
talked to the board about it and suggested 
that they should look very seriously at this. 
I will be discussing it further with them 
when I meet with them: I'll do this as soon 
as possible, but I will only have an hour 
and a half on Friday, and most of that time 
will be taken up, I think, with the Amish. 

Mr. Riddell: The board does not feel that 
you can pay over seven or eight cents a 
pound for this. 


Hon. W. Newman: Who said it should be 
over seven or eight? 


Mr. Riddell: I said the board doesn’t feel 
the farmer can pay over seven or eight cents 
a pound. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it should be 
somewhere between four and five cents. 


Mr. Riddell: I really don’t think we should 
permit the speculation in quotas and that’s 
exactly what is happening. 
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Mr. MacDonald: You made the comment, 
earlier that you thought there might be a 
lot available in January and it’s only 4 
temporary problem. I was curious as to why 
you thought that or whether— 


Hon. W. Newman: You mean April 1, the 
dairy year, don’t you? | 

Mr. Riddell: Yes. The beginning of the 
dairy year. I think there will be quota avail- 
able. I think the problem we are facing now 
is of a temporary nature, and the producers 
are holding back quota thinking they are 
going to get this big price. I don’t think the 
producers are going to pay it. This means. 
the price will come down and IJ have a feel-' 
ing there is going to be quota available at 
the beginning of the dairy year. I am just 
surmising— 


Hon. W. Newman: I think, on the basis of 
what you are saying, it’s because alobars the 
tension is going out of who has shipped his. 
total quota allocation for this year. Many of 
those have already sold next year’s quota. | 
starting next April 1, right now. People ap 
buying quota now for next April 1, so I am’ 
not sure there is going to be that great a 
quantity of quota available even come April. 
1. If a fellow shipped his total allocation and: 
then had gone out of the dairy business, he | 




















has still got his quota because he shipped a 
total allocation. He would get it again as of | 
April 1. A lot of that quota has already been 
sold. 
Mr. Riddell: I also feel that a lot of m | 
producers who are in trouble now—these 300 
or the 1,000 before the beginning of the’ 
year—there is no question in my mind some) 
of them are going to be forced right of the’ 
business. Then that quota is going to become 
available. I just don’t see how they can stay. 
in the business when they produced all the’ 
quota they can and now they are getting $1. 
to $1.50. | 

Mr. MacDonald: I think it’s going to be 
1,300 by January 1. It’s 1,000 more. 


| 
Mr. Riddell: How many of those are going 


be able to stay in business? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is 10 per cent of 
your producers. 


Hon. 'W. Newman: We had the am 
problem last year. The lending program did 
help and I think we will probably get a 
better handle on the lending program maybe. 
by January 1. Many farmers are reluctant to. 
give up any of their quota right now because’ 
they do not know exactly what their total 
shipments are going to be. But now the) 
cattle are in, in many cases they have some 


pretty poor quality feed and if they drop 1 


to 

















they may decide they are not going to fulfil 
the quota. 

I can’t guarantee that. I do not know what 
they are lending because some of the farmers 
at this point in time are saying, “I’m not 
going to lend any of my quota until I know 
exactly where I am going to come out at 
March 31.” We had the same situation last 
year. The only reason it is worse this year is 
a lot of farmers, in anticipation of building 
their herds and making the herds larger, 
bought quota earlier on. So they are not 
going to be so hard-headed as some of those 
who laid back hoping they would be able to 
borrow quota like they did last year. But 
they are not going to be able to borrow 
nearly as much quota as they did last year 
because it is just not there. 

_ I am aware of the problems. I have talked 
to the Milk Marketing Board about it. Cer- 
tainly the National Milk Supply Manage- 
ment Committee and the chairman of the 
Canadian dairy commission was there when 
I was talking the other day, and I am really 
concerned about it. 

As far as the cost-benefit analysis is con- 
‘cerned, concerning how little we tender to 
the Canadian Dairy Commission in the way 
of butter and powder, and the levy, forgetting 
the penalty levied is $1.20 per hundred- 
weight—there are a lot of ramifications—we 
have done some preliminary work on it but 
really we have not gone into it in depth. I 
think the total federal help on industrial milk 
to Ontario is somewhere between $40 million 
and $50 million. I can’t give you the exact 
figures. 

Dr. McEwen: It’s approximately a third of 
the total allocation nationally, which is $570 
million. 

__Hon. W. Newman: That’s $570 million for 
all of Canada. 

_ Dr. McEwen: It’s about $190 million. 

| Hon. W. Newman: I could be wrong on 
‘those figures. But we want to have a look at 
the total situation because— 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Could I ask you a couple 
of factual questions? 

Mr. Riddell: My only comment is, I’m not 
too sure that the lending program didn't 
Serve to aggravate the problem more than it 
really helped. Maybe part of our problem is 
due to the lending program. 

__ Hon. W. Newman: Well, do you think 
there shouldn’t have been a lending program? 
Mr. Riddell: That’s hard to say. 


| Hon. W. Newman: I’d like some answers 
too. There have got to be some solutions to 
‘all these problems. 
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Mr. Riddell: I’d be interested in hearing 
from Dr. McEwen. But I would have to be- 
lieve that maybe the lending program got us 
into a bit of the trouble. 

Mr. MacDonald: Why? 


Hon. W. Newman: Because some farmers 
went ahead and produced milk thinking they 
were going to be able to borrow quota. 

Mr. Riddell: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: This is what I’m saying 
—some farmers bought quota earlier on; 
others sat back, and that. was their choice. 
They decided they probably would be able 
to borrow as much quota as last year. But I 
believe, in fairness, I think the Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board, when it announced the 
lending quota, pointed out that there would 
not be nearly as much quota available for 
lending this fall. I could stand to be cor- 
rected on that, but I believe they put that 
right in the bulletin they sent out to dairy 
producers or by way of a newsletter that 
went out saying they were concerned that 
there wouldn’t be very much available for 
lending this year. That’s my understanding. 
I could be wrong on that, but I know that 
they were aware of it. I’m almost sure. Does 
anybody know? Ken, did the board send out 
a notice to the producers pointing out that 
there wouldn’t be as much quota for lending 
this year? 

Dr. McEwen: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, they did send it 


out. Pa 


Mr. Villeneuve: On this same subject, I 
think Mr. Riddell is very conservative. I’m 
getting complaints of about 1,000 being out 
of quota. I think there’d be pretty much that 
in my own riding. 

Mr. Riddell: I’ve been blamed for that 
very thing in my own caucus. They think 
I'm a pretty right-wing kind of a guy. 

Mr. Samis: Right, aren’t they? 

Mr. Ruston: You voted left wing last night. 


Mr. Villeneuve: When the processors are 
crying for milk, how do you explain to On- 
tario milk producers who, because of quotas, 
are unable to supply the market, that the 
milk will have to be imported from Quebec? 
Yet, when those same producers run out of 
quota, they’re going to be penalized or will 
have to spill the milk on the ground. There's 
something radically wrong. The situation has 
changed completely as far as eastern Ontario 
is concerned in the last 10 years, because 
prior to that we supplied about 48 or 49 per 
cent of the industrial milk in this country. 

It’s the reverse now. We're down to 32 
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per cent and Quebec has gone up to 48 per 
cent. Nevertheless, there is something radi- 
cally wrong because I have figures here from 
the processors. I keep in pretty close touch. 
We have Kraft, Carnation, Nestle’s and Ault 
Foods who control 90 per cent of the indus- 
trial milk east of Belleville. So you get a 
pretty fair figure from them. And the pro- 
duction to the end of September leaves about 
68.1 per cent in eastern Ontario, and they 
have 31.9 per cent in those seven months to 
fill these quotas. 

The situation is this: Both Carnation and 
Ault Foods are taking in 150,000 pounds of 
milk daily from Quebec, more if they can 
obtain it, in order to satisfy the needs of the 
customers that they sell to. Ill give you a 
list of companies that one plant alone sells 
to: Catelli; Laura Secord, puddings; Carna- 
tion, special powder for hot chocolate; Ross 
Abbott Laboratories, baby food; Kraft, cheese 
powders, candy caramels; Robin Hood, mac- 
aroni and cheese dinners, canned foods; 
Rowntree’s_ chocolate production; Mead- 
Johnston, baby food; Borden, canned sweet- 
ened condensed milk; Dominion Dairies or 
Sealtest, ice cream, both hard and soft, and 
cottage cheese; Laura Secord, candies for 
“Turtles.” 

The largest processing plant in Canada is 
at Winchester, owned by Ault Foods; and 
18 per cent of their production goes into 
liquid condensed-milk products. They founded 
this and made a success of their business by 
diverting the channels of their milk products 
into the market. Yet we are not receiving 
any credit for this. 

In Alexandria right today, I was speaking 
this morning to Graham Creamery and he 
has a large order for butter from cream that 
cannot be supplied in Ontario. He cannot 
obtain it. He has to take Quebec butter to 
mix in with his own in order to sell the 
product. 

‘When you live right in it, it’s all right to 
talk unity; but when it comes to dollars and 
cents, and when people are producing milk 
and have got to spill it on the ground, and 
they haul it in from someplace else and the 
plants that they know of are short of supply, 
you cannot explain that in any term of 
language, whether it is English or French, 
to any man who is producing milk. It cannot 
be done. 

I am going to tell you that there is some- 
thing radically wrong, I am not blaming the 
Milk Marketing Board. I can understand 
that when the federal government is doling 
out money in heavy subsidies, certainly it 
has to have control. But somewhere along the 


line, something has got to be ironed out t 
make things add up. 

As it is right now, I must admit I am i 
the dark, because it does not add up to hav 
people not obtaining or having a market the 
is ready for them at home, when they can 
sell to that because they have no quota, an: 
you have to import milk from outside at 
higher price than they are paying the Mil 
Marketing Board in Ontario, when thes 
people would process it themselves if } 
wasn't for that. They are buying it fror 
Granby Co-op. : 

Hon. W. Newman: I would just like t 
make a couple of comments on what yor 
have said. There is a national target set a 
97 million hundredweight, as I said, At thi 
point in time, the Canadian Dairy Com 
mission has said it is going to go over it 
target for milk production. We in Ontario 
as well as some others, are over our tota 
and others will be over very shortly. I say 
there is no answer to it and we are looking 
at it. 

We are going to look very seriously a 
the cost-benefit analysis, but the trouble i 
we don’t hold the purse strings on indus 
trial milk. There have got to be a lot o 
things looked at: the $1.20 levy, the expor 
market, our producers, the cost of milk 
the increase that is coming for industria 
producers and so on and so forth. But by 
and large, and I am just using rounc 
figures, the net benefit to the province 0) 
Ontario from the federal program right now 
is about $85 million. 

Let’s just take a case in question here. II 
we do a very close cost-benefit analysis an¢ 
supposing—just supposing—it showed that al 
this point in time it might be to our advan- 
tage to say to our producers “You might want 
to take $1 a hundredweight less for your 
milk, and maybe we should be thinking of 
pulling out of the national supply manage- 
ment program,” I’m not saying we should 
because Ottawa holds the purse strings, bul 
then you’ve got other problems the minute 
you start doing that. 

You run into a situation where there are 
no restrictions on interprovincial trade. The 
whole national marketting system of milk 
could be destroyed by overproduction in 
any other province, by shipping that milk 
into Ontario, and the farmers could be 
worse off than they are at this point m 
time. 

I just don’t want to leap into this situa- 
tion and say, “Sure, we will pull out of 
the national supply program,” because | 
know what happened when I go back in 
history. There was chaos before this pro- 




















ram came along, Im told, in 1966. 
Whether we do or don't will depend on 
hat, but somehow or other if we could get 
he National Milk Supply Management 
‘ommittee to realize that the province of 
ntario is not being treated fairly, that 
jeans some other province has to give up 
me of its quota, and I can’t imagine a 
rovince in Canada that will give up one 
‘ound of quota without a lot of screaming. 
Mr. Villeneuve: What I forgot to add, 
fr, Minister, was that from Toronto east 
» the Quebec border, not one pound of 
<im milk powder has been offered to the 
tanadian Dairy Commission this year, in 
yite of that increase in milk. 
Hon. W. Newman: I agree. Can [I also 
y the same could be true for all of On- 
urio, I mean, the amount being tendered 
the Canadian Dairy Commission is in- 
‘nitesimally small. It really boils down to 
e national supply management commit- 
‘e and the Canadian Dairy Commission’s 
ying to be realistic. It lies right on the 
youlders of the government. I have talked 
» Mr. Whelan ‘and I am quite sure that he 
fully aware of our problems and concerns. 


10:45] 


| How do I say this without creating any 
rt of ill feeling towards anybody else? 
nfortunately I think it’s a tough problem 
x them to come to grips with, too; I’m 
yt saying it is an easy problem for them. 
ertainly I just feel that Ontario should 
ve more MSO and that’s a very simple 
aN to make, but I have outlined the 
mifications in doing just that at this time. 
efore we make any irrational moves, we 
ant to be exactly sure where we're going. 
Ym only saying “might” because I don’t 
10w at this time: It might even mean an 
nendment to the federal Act to control 
‘terprovincial movement of milk. I don’t 
ink we would ever get a bill like that 
issed at Ottawa now. I’m not sure we 
ould; I doubt it very very much. 


Mr. Villeneuve: I have 160 fluid milk ship- 
ers who wouldn’t like that either, because 
ey have been dependent upon the Mont- 
al market for 70 years. 

‘Hon. W. Newman: I realize that. Even 
| northern Ontario there is a shipment 
at crosses over into Quebec, so there is 
countervailing situation there. It’s a com- 
icated process. There’s no easy answer to 
' I don’t know the answer. 

There are quite a few dairy farmers who 
ive started up in the dairy business this 
‘ar. Good luck to them if they want to 
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start up this year. But certainly if they 
looked at it in detail and understood the 
situation, unless they were able to buy a 
lot of quota last April if they were starting 
up—I've got neighbours who are in the 
same boat so I know exactly what we're 
talking about, As I was saying, there is no 
easy solution, 


Mr. Villeneuve: I do agree with Mr. Rid- 
dell that this quota business has got com- 
pletely out of hand. I think it is going to 
lead to disaster for a lot of people who are 
forced to buy beyond their means and are 
borrowing money to do it. As I said, I had 
nine farmers to see me. They’re not milking 
cows for the pleasure of it; theyre in debt 
and they need revenue. This is why they are 
so concerned. They can’t go out and borrow 
the money and pay the prices being asked. 
I don’t think there is going to be too much 
of this market-sharing quota even when these 
can fellows go out. As the minister has said, 
in our area in particular, it’s all sold out 
now. 


Mr. Riddell: I only base that premise on 
the fact that, as strange as it may seem, 
some of the ones who are buying this high- 
priced quota are new producers, or producers 
who have been in the business for a short 
period of time. I don’t see any light at the 
end of the tunnel for them at all. I think 
they are going to be forced out of business, 
which means that that quota is going to 
come on the market. That’s why I was say- 
ing that if too many producers have to go 
out, then there will be quota next year. 
But let’s try to keep them in business, good- 
ness gracious, we don’t want to lose the 
producers. 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t agree with 
you more. There is an ongoing study at the 
national Jevel on quota values, but that 
doesn’t solve our problem right now. There 
are no easy answers to the situation. Cer- 
tainly before we would make a major move, 
we'd want to make sure that our farmers are 
not going to be hurt, and that is possible. 
I think other provinces—and I won’t mention 
them—have made statements about what they 
want to do about the milk market in Canada. 
We're watching it very carefully. 


Mr. Villeneuve: I’m a little critical about 
the policy of charging this $7.20, or what- 
ever it is, a hundredweight. I'm not saying 
anything about subsidy there, but if a man 
is able to find a market through the Milk 
Marketing Board, the processors need it and 
there is sale for the product within their 
own province, it’s pretty hard to justify that. 
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Human nature being what it is, a man is 
going to spill the milk on the ground before 
he pays $7 to take it away from his farm. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, because 
his net return is so minimal after the $7 
penalty is put on it. Last year I think the 
penalty was $8.60, was it not? I think it was 
$8.60. 

Mr. Villeneuve: That’s right. 


Hon. W. Newman: They brought in the $7 
penalty this year, and, of course, nobody 
could predict the weather this year. The 
Canadian Dairy Commission has said it shall 
be $7 a hundredweight and, according to 
the federal figures, this is what it is costing 
them to get rid of the excess powder on the 
world market. They say it is costing them 
$7 per hundredweight. This is what the 
Canadian Dairy Commission is telling us at 
this point in time. You don’t have to tell me 
it is a problem. I live with it daily, but don't 
have any simple answers for it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Osie Villeneuve made the 
comment that he was in the dark. Periodically 
I think I am getting out of the dark. But 
then I realize that I am deeper in it. I want 
to try to get this straight: Does the basic 
problem stem from the imbalance in sharing 
of quotas between Quebec and Ontario? Is 
that the nub of it? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, in my opinion. I 
have to be fair here. Don’t forget Quebec 
did build their quota over a period of years 
under the national supply management 
program. We lost 2.3 million hundredweight, 
but our program was already in place at that 
time. There are many other provinces that 
lost a great deal of quota which was picked 
up by the province of Quebec. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me try to understand 
another comment of yours. You said our total 
is 97 million hundredweight national produc- 
tion. 

Hon. W. Newman: 
hundredweight. 


Mr. MacDonald: And we are overproduced 
on that? 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 

An hon. member: By how much? 

Hon. W. Newman: It is a projection be- 
cause we won't know until the end of March. 
It looks like it will be close to about 100 
million hundredweight at least. 

Mr. MacDonald: When you say “over- 
produced,” do you mean nationally we are 
overproduced, or Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: Nationally. 
Over now, aren’t we, in Ontario? 


Ninety-seven million 


We are 


Dr. McEwen: All our quota is out and we 
anticipate 99 per cent fulfillment based on 
their figures at the present time. 


Mr. MacDonald: So we will be meetifil 
the full quota that we have, and nationally 
we are going to overproduce? I am sorry, 
maybe I am obtuse—maybe it is too early ir 
the morning and I haven’t had my coffee- 
but why is it, if we are overproducing, thai 
you have processors who can’t get milk tc 
meet their needs? 


Hon. W. Newman: Because the milk i 
available in other provinces that have : 
quota. 


Mr. MacDonald: And not enough of it i 
getting into Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as I am con 
cerned that is absolutely right. We are no 
getting enough quota for Ontario and there 
fore it is coming in from other areas. Minc 
you, they have earned it over the years. 


Mr. MacDonald: I take it that the pro 
cessors not having enough milk is true onl 
in Ontario? 


Hon. W. Newman: There might be a P| 
problem in PEI or someplace like that. 


Mr. MacDonald: But by and large it i 
only in Ontario. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. MacDonald: So it is a case that Que 
bec has a larger share and the only way Wi 
can meet our processors’ needs here is fron 
the importation from Quebec at a higher cos 
than they can get it from the marketin; 
board here. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are the only m | 
in Canada that is having to import milk By 
I know of. 


Mr. MacDonald: It has been said so ofan 
This problem is so incredibly irrational iti 
nonsensical—absolutely nonsensical. I woul 
hope, Mr. Minister, this is an occasion whe) 
you should take representatives of all partie 
to Ottawa with you and barnstorm them, i 
totality, so to speak. Something thas to b 
done to rationalize it. 

I know you are being very coy and careft 
about getting into relationships ‘betwee 
Ottawa and Quebec at this very critical stag) 
in our history, but I don’t think that kind ¢ 
irrationality can go on very much _longe 
without an explosion. The explosion may b 
in Glengarry county. 

Mr. Villeneuve: You get it with the Frenc 
immersion, with the educational outfit comin 
in right now. The reaction is there and it © 
traced from dollars and cents. 


Hon. W. Newman: I want to make it ver 
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lear here. I have expressed my view strongly 
nd the answer coming back to me some- 
imes is that the national unity issue is a 
oblem, and let’s not kid ourselves: It is 
ere. I have made it very clear that I am 
ick and tired for Ontario producers. This 
juota problem occurred in eggs almost two 
‘ears ago when we said we were being short- 
hanged in eggs. Instead of giving Ontario 
n increase in egg allocations, forgetting the 
utbacks that are going on now, they gave it 
cross Canada because of the national] plan, 
vhich was wrong. We justified our increase 
md had the facts and figures to illustrate 
Yntario should get an increase and other 
wrovinces shouldn’t. We worked on a hen 
count. We were allowed 8.2 million hens and 
‘ou can't always keep 8.2— 

' Mr. Gaunt: Did you divide that by two? 
Jid you count the legs and divide by two? 
{ 


' Hon. W. Newman: We counted chickens. 
Ne were allowed 8.2 million chickens. At no 
yarticular point in time are you going to have 
| total of 8.2. You need about 8.5 million or 
3.6 million hens to stay at 8.2. Our board was 


ery capable in dealing with that matter. 


| Mr. MacDonald: Let’s try to get the pro- 
yortions of this: How much milk is coming 
‘n from Quebec to processors in Ontario 
yecause Our producers aren't permitted to 
jupply it? 

| Hon. W. Newman: I am told about 
400,000 pounds a day. How much is going 
put of Ontario to Quebec? 


| Mr. MacDonald: It is not in the MSQP 


Mr. Villeneuve: It includes shippers that 
e associated with the Quebec board because 
hey have shipped to processors close to the 
order in Quebec so they are registered as 
Quebec shippers, but the fluid milk shippers 
aave had the market going to Montreal. 
Chat’s a different group altogether, and that’s 
Deen carried on for generations. 

Hon. W. Newman: The problem isn’t at 

the fluid end. It’s at the industrial end, which 

s under the national program. 

' Mr. MacDonald: That’s 109,000 pounds, 

‘0 in hundredweight, that’s over— 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s 300,000 pounds a 

ay. 

Mr. MacDonald: I know it. That’s 109 

nillion pounds a year. 





| Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but they have only 
been bringing this in now since about the 
irst of October. 


(Mr. MacDonald: But they were doing it a 
year or so ago. 
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Mr. Villeneuve: Yes, and they will do it 
all winter and buy more if they can. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me ask another ques- 
tion now: How much more beyond that is it 
estimated that Ontario processors need to be 
able to totally fill their market, fill their 
contracts? 


Hon. W. Newman: Before October, the 
processors in the province of Ontario had 
quite a supply of product on hand and it 
was as the farmer fulfilled their quotas 
about the first of October that the problem 
started to arise. I think what you are trying 
tq ask me is how much more MSQ do we 
need to fulfil our domestic demand in the 
province of Ontario. 


Mr. MacDonald: Correct. 


Hon. W. Newman: That would be part of 
a whole cost-benefit analysis of the situation, 
but the thing is, even if we decided that we 
needed three million hundredweight of milk 
in Ontario to satisfy our processors, we have 
to get that through the Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission. We had a big hassle at a federal- 
provincial conference two years ago where 
there was a formula brought forward which 
would have scuppered Ontario for more milk 
but we fought very hard at the conference 
and finally won our point, Not unanimously, 
but it was done and we were able to keep 
it, but they were trying to scupper it at that 
point in time. 

You have to get to all these meetings to 
protect your own flank, because somebody is 
always trying to take it away from you and 
the attitude of many of the other provinces 
is that big bad Ontario is trying to be tough 
on them. All we are asking for is some equity 
in this structure and some fairness. I tell you, 
when you go down to those conferences, it’s 
all very well for me to point out our prob- 
lems, but the other provinces too have their 
say as well, and some of the Maritime prov- 
inces are worse off than we are. 

In this total cost-benefit analysis we would 
probably have to assess all the producers. 
For instance, if we get a new product de- 
veloped, like ultra high temperature milk, 
which we anticipate will be on the Ontario 
market next year, if we develop that market 
or develop another market for our commodi- 
ties, there should be some allowance from 
the national supply management program to 
allow us to increase our MSQ if we can 
find an export market for our commodities. 
So these are all interlocked in the total study 
we have to do, and it is not going to be a 
simple study. 

Mr. Villeneuve: Another thing that’s add- 
ing to the difficulty is that for 45 years we 
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have had an export market of cattle because 
of brucellosis problems breaking out here and 
there, The last three years is practically nil 
and people have carried on raising this. It is 
just like a cash crop as far as revenue is con- 
cerned—selling off eight or 10 or 12 heifers, 
whatever it may be. The result right now is 
that they have got to milk them because 
there is no sale for them. In one of our better 
sales in eastern Ontario, well-grown heifers 
were selling for $600 three weeks ago and 
today the same type of cattle will not bring 
$400. So disaster is on the horizon if some- 
thing is not done. 

[11:00] 

Hon. W. Newman: The whole brucellosis 
situation comes under the next vote. We have 
been doing quite a bit on the whole brucel- 
losis situation. 


Mr. MacDonald: I’m still in the dark. 
An hon. member: That’s par for the course. 


Mr. Samis: Could I just ask the minister 
in terms of the industrial milk situation, 
especially in Glengarry, have you had any 
contact with the Quebec officials, or have 
any of your senior officials, since the prob- 
lem began in October? I realize the federal 
ramifications, but have you brought it to 
their attention? 


Hon. W. Newman: My only contact has 
been to point out to the Quebec minister that 
it might be a nice gesture, because of the 
fact that we don’t have enough milk to sup- 
ply our domestic market, that they would 
give up some quota. 


Mr. Samis: I’m sure that was well received. 


Hon. W. Newman: He took a very strong 
position on that at that particular conference. 
I don’t blame him. If I was from Quebec, 
I'd do the same thing, but he took a very 
strong position that their farmers were over- 
producing and getting in trouble the same 
as our farmers are. They took a very strong 
position at the federal-provincial confererice, 

Mr. Samis: So it’s an impasse then. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mind you, there is an 
argument there in favour of Quebec staying 
in Canada. It gives them a market for export 
of their surplus milk. 

Mr. Villeneuve: I guess so. 


Mr. Samis: It wouldn’t win too many sup- 
porters in Glengarry though, would it? 

Mr. Villeneuve: We bought 25 million 
pounds of their surplus butter last year to 
feed our own population and that’s been the 
situation for 80 years, that I know of. 

Hon. W. Newman: At the risk of getting 
myself into a lot of trouble, I’d like to point 
out that we have a very accurate computer- 
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ized system of keeping track of milk pro. 
duced in the province of Ontario. Maybe wi 
keep too accurate figures. Draw what yor 
like from that, but that’s as far as I'll go. 


Mr. 


Gaunt: I think the message is very 
clear. 


} 


Mr. Samis: Even to the asphalt farmers, | 


Mr. Villeneuve: While on the subject, Mr 
Minister, I think perhaps your predecessor—. 
I’m not being critical of him, but they took 
advantage. We had a very poor crop in 1972 
but the producer is not altogether to blame 
either, because you could buy soya bean mea) 
for $118 a ton on August 10, 1972, and or’ 
February 10, 1973, the same product was 
worth $540 a ton. It’s not too hard to under.’ 
stand why they didn’t feed cattle to produce 
milk. | 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, and the other: 
thing is, in the last two years, we have,| 
through the National Milk Supply Manage- 
ment Committee, because of the fact ‘that we: 
were afraid that certain provinces would pick 
up quota from other provinces, keeping in. 
mind the other provinces are not big pro-, 
ducers of industrial milk, there would not be. 
any reallocation of interprovincial quota, For: 
instance, if Manitoba undershot its target, it. 
wouldn’t go to any other province. 

For the last two years we've been trying’ 
to sort this total problem out, because we in. 
Ontario would like to have our share of that. 
too but somebody else feels it’s their share. | 
So in the last few years, no matter what hap-: 
pens—if they have a bad year in Alberta, or 
a bad year in BC—they would not lose quota.” 
In the last two years this has been done on 
the basis that the Maritime provinces had a 
problem and there’s a good possibility that 
they could lose quota. They have problems, 
too. They have economic problems in eastern’ 
Canada. I’m not talking about Quebec, but’ 
the other eastern provinces have some real’ 


problems. 


Mr. Gaunt: Just on that point, are there 
any other provinces in Canada which havent) 
taken up all of their quota allocation, and is” 
that now available? I know there’s no trans- 
fer, but is it available and is it a fact that 
there are some provinces which haven’t taken | 
up the full quota allocation? | 


Hon. W. Newman: If they aren't, the 
others have picked up the slack. Apparently: 
there’s none available from the other prov- 
inces, but there is potential for borrowing it. 
from other. provinces. I believe last year or 
the year before two provinces made 1a deal’ 
among themselves; I can’t remember. But 
there was none this year. : 


























Mr. Chairman: Are you all through, Mr. 
acDonald? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 
‘Mr. Chairman: You're still in the dark? 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s right. I’ve joined 
the rest of you. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: I'll call on “Bob Hope” 
‘Gaunt here to lead us out of the dark then. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, thank you very 
much. I am glad our committee next door 
was able to adjourn so that I can spend the 
balance of the day with the agriculturists. 


Mr. Ruston: You should say you could not 
et a quorum. The Liberals were on hand. 
Mr. Chairman: Is that right? Strike that 
ut of the record. 


Mr. Gaunt: I really don’t know where to 
tart with this one. The problems are so 
orrendous and there are so many of them. 
fr, MacDonald has stated this whole quota 
policy is irrational. Mr. Villeneuve said there 
s something radically wrong here and re- 
. I concur com- 


_ There are so many problems one does not 
cnow where to start. To think that we have 
sroducers in this province who are begging, 
who would do anything to get additional 
juota, and in some cases it comes down to 
the fact that if they don’t get additional 
quota they are not going to be in business in 
six months’ time. 

Mr. MacDonald: Including going bank- 
-upt. 
Mr. Gaunt: Yes. Right. On the other side 
o£ the coin, we are importing milk from 
mother province in order to fill our domestic 
- fequirements. 
_ If you can rationalize those two things you 
can rationalize anything, because I cannot 
figure that out. There is something basically, 
radically, fundamentally wrong with the 
system. 


| Mr, Villeneuve: I thought I was dumb, but 
{am glad to hear I have got company. 














Mr. Gaunt: Well, you have got company. 


Hon. W. Newman: Murray, I have to 
hgree with you. I think I know where to 
itart. We are doing some work with the 
National Milk Supply Management Commit- 
ee, but I think we have to start with the 
shairman of the Canadian Dairy Commission, 
Mr. Choquette. That is who we have been 
talking about the whole situation and we 
will continue, keeping in mind that the feds 
out over half a billion dollars into the in- 
lustrial milk business and keeping in mind 
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there are no boundaries on interprovincial 
trade. 

We would have to think pretty carefully 
before ever considering opting out of the 
national supply management program because 
this would lead back to the chaotic days of 
early 1960s when we were swamped with 
milk. Everything would be destroyed. Prices 
would be destroyed and the farmers would 
be worse off than they are now. 


Mr. Gaunt: I agree. I am not going so far 
as to advocate the abolition of the national 
supply management program or the abolition 
af the Ontario Milk Marketing Board. I am 
not prepared to go that far. I am a supporter 
of marketing boards and always have been. 
They do have their problems from time to 
time, but by and large these problems can 
be worked out. 

However, this problem seems so complex 
and so involved. The federal government is 
involved in a major way. The province is 
involved. There is the added ingredient of 
the national unity question, sort of an ancil- 
lary question and issue. It really makes me 
wonder where we are going to end up. 

These things become overly institutional- 
ized. They become so set in their patterns 
that there does not seem to be any flexibility. 
There does not seem to be any give and 
take. I see this all the time with these things. 
They become so institutionalized that eventu- 
ally they get to the point that they are 
more interested in protecting their own in- 
stitution than in serving the parties to which 
they owe allegiance and which they were 
originally set up to serve. We are almost 
getting to that point with this program. I 
think it is going to take some radical, major 
shifts in order to sort this thing out. 

I will just cite you a few examples. I have 
a number of producers. The number was 
mentioned earlier of 1,000 out of the 14,000 
producers in the province of Ontario now 
being out of quota, and they have five months 
to go. I checked that figure with the board 
this morning. There are 1,000 out. The 
board wouldn’t give me a figure but by the 
first of the year there could be 6,000 pro- 
ducers out of quota. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s a lot of money. 


Mr. Gaunt: With the expenses the way 
they are on the farm, we are really sitting 
on a powder keg on this one. There’s no 
question. Unless something is done, farmers 
are going to be down here dumping milk or 
demonstrating or doing something before too 
many months. 

I have a producer who’s a young chap. 
He’s one of many. I think about 10 per cent 
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of that 1,000 must be in my riding because 
I've been getting all kinds of calls from 
milk producers concerned about their quota. 
This chap is a young fellow. He’s heavily 
mortgaged with farm credits. He’s had some 
unfortunate luck. He had his barn burned 
and he’s lost two herds with brucellosis. The 
farm credit people have gone along with 
him, but they've indicated that in order to 
pay his bills, meet his commitments and have 
an adequate living, he needs to milk 60 
cows. 

Of course, he can’t get the quota to milk 
60 cows and can’t afford to buy it. So he’s 
been milking 40 cows or thereabouts and 
he’s been getting along. Mind you, he’s cut- 
ting the cloth short somewhere else but he’s 
paying his bills. Now he’s out of quota. 
He’s out of quota as of yesterday and what 
does he do? Does he dump the milk down 
the drain? I don’t know what he does. The 
board has no answer for him. He has at- 
tempted to get quota. The board says market 
share quota goes for three cents a pound. 
You can’t buy it anywhere in this province, 
anywhere, under 10 cents a pound. 

Two miles down the road from this 
chap is a long-established producer, who 
just recently sold out. He never bought a 
pound of quota in his life. He has a big 
quota and you know what he’s doing? He’s 
sitting on it. He’s speculating. He says, “I 
can get 10 cents a pound now but before 
my time to transfer this quota is up, I can 
get 15 cents.” 

I know in my gut, Mr. Minister, there’s 
something fundamentally wrong with that. 
He is speculating, The fact that he doesn’t 
need the money is beside the point. He is 
speculating on that quota and he’s affecting 
another producer who needs it and needs 
it in the worst way. That kind of thing 
really disturbs me. The board says, “There 
is nothing we can do as long as he abides 
by the regulations. If he can get 15 cents 
a pound when we say it’s only worth three 
and if there’s a producer willing to pay 
that, then so be it.” 

But I tell you what it is doing. It’s con- 
centrating the quotas in the hands of the 
well-established producers and the people 
who have the money to buy it. That’s what 
it’s doing. 

Mr. Villeneuve: That’s right. That’s what’s 
happening. 

Mr. Gaunt: I disagree with that. I dis- 
agree with it. I don’t think it’s right, mor- 
ally or otherwise, because there are many 
young producers in this province who have 
got into the milk business, who have made 
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a conscious decision to spend the kind of — 
huge capital investment it requires nowa- | 


days. They're prepared to stay in the milk 
business if they can do it and do it in an 


adequate way. They are not prepared to | 
stay in it and be hhassled every year with | 
respect to their quota and end up with a | 


pile of bills. They are not prepared to do it. 
[11:15] 


Surely, as a matter of policy, the govern- — 


ment, the minister, the ‘Milk Marketing 


Board and everybody concerned should have | 
a policy to keep these younger people in | 


the milk business. I mean, these older es- 


tablished milk producers aren’t going to be — 
around forever. The only way were going | 
to have a continuity of production over the — 
years is to keep younger people coming | 


into the business and keep them coming up 
through the system. 


If we're going to shake them out of the 


system every two or three years or periodi- 
cally as these difficulties with quota alloca- 


tion arise, then 15 years down the road — 


we're going to be in a terrible mess. This is 


basing it on the present circumstance, pre- | 


suming that the Canadian Dairy Commission 


is still operating and all of the pieces are — 


still in place. 


I throw that out to the minister, because 


it’s a ‘serious problem and it’s one for which 
I don’t have an answer. But surely there's 
got to be some way out of this, whether it's 
borrowing quota from another 
which isn’t using it’s full allocation or get- 
ting more MSQ from Ottawa, I don’t know. 

Mr. MacDonald: Or using the quota that 
is being sat upon. | 


Mr. Gaunt: Or using the quota that’s be- | 


ing sat upon. That’s right. 
Mr. MacDonald: Quoting from what Mur- 


ray has said, can you not find out from the | 
board. Is the board aware of how much | 


quota is being sat upon? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure of the 
total figures, but that’s one of the things on 
my agenda to talk to them about—people 
who have quota and are sitting on it. I dont 
know how many there are but this is one 
of the things I wanted to meet with them 


about on, hopefully, Friday. This is one of - 
the things I have on my agenda to talk to 
them about because they have all the statis- — 


tics over there. 

Let’s talk about the young people in the 
milk business, Last April 1 when the quota 
allocations were sent out, they knew what 
the total allocation of the quota would be 


for them. They knew April 1, 1977, what 


quota they would have. They knew exactly 


province | 































what they'd have. They knew what they 
ad to live with at that point in time, 
whether they should be trying to buy some 
quota at that time, or if they didn’t buy a 
quota, whether they should get into the 
lending program, Some cases are very legiti- 
mate. In other cases, as Jack mentioned, I 
think that theyre not legitimate. It’s hard 
to sort those out. 

To put more quota in the system, as they 
did last year after a great deal of pressure 
from us, is very difficult because of the total 
national allocation. We feel they're going 
to be well over the total allocation they 
need for Canada this year. I just point that 
out. Number one, there’s no quota available 
from any of the other provinces to borrow 
this year. If there is any quantity of quota 
being sat on. I don’t know of it. Maybe 
somebody can give me some figures. All the 
quota has really already been allocated. The 
board doesn’t have any quota to allocate. | 
know that. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Does the board know 
how much is being sat upon? How much 
quota is out there and yet not delivering? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don't know. That's 
one of the things we wanted to talk over 
six weeks ago. We finally got a date set for 
a meeting. Theyre meeting today and to- 
morrow and they’re staying over on Friday 
to meet with myself and the Amish, I asked 
for a further meeting to discuss exactly 
what we're talking about here. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s a partial solution, 
wholly within our control, it seems to me. 
That's where you should zero in for the 
moment. Solving it at the national level 
.gets into all of the complexities. If there are 
millions of pounds of quota being sat on 
there, like the retired farmer who was men- 
tioned— 

Hon. W. Newman: I doubt very much 
that it's being sat on. I don’t know but I 
wwill be talking to the board. I agree that if 
quota’s being sat on it should at least be 
lent out and they can have it back April 1. 
_ IMr. Gaunt: I had a conversation with a 
board official as late as this morning. We 
were talking about this and I said, “Why 
doesn’t the board buy that quota at three 
cents a pound and bring that quota back 
inP’ because that’s their stated price—three 
cents a pound, unrealistic as it is based on 
what’s going on in the country. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s what they’ve said 
it should be. 

__Mr. Gaunt: That’s what they’ve said it 
should be. Buy up that quota, get it in here 
and then sell it or lend it to the people who 
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need it. His answer was, “That gets up into 
all kinds of problems because it’s hard for 
us to judge who really needs it and who 
doesn’t.” That’s the kind of institutionalized 
bureaucracy that can drive producers right 
up the wall. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don’t forget that the 
Ontario Milk Marketing Board members are 
all elected by the producers in this province. 


Mr, Gaunt: Oh, I know. 


Mr. Villeneuve: They’re all fluid milk ship- 
pers. That is the answer that I get from the 
industrial milk shippers. 


Mr. Riddell: I think there is a bit of a 
self-serving interest there too. It’s pretty hard 
to convince those board members that the 
board should be interfering with quotas. 


Mr. Gaunt: You bet it is and I know the 
minister knows that. It’s very difficult. That’s 
an obvious solution but I’m not even sure 
they're prepared to do that. I would hope the 
minister would lean on them a little bit at 
his upcoming meeting and see if something 
cannot be resolved in that respect, 

Hon. W. Newman: If you bypass the esti- 
mates on Friday morning, I'd be glad to 
take that time with them because they’ve 
set the whole day aside. 


Mr. Gaunt: On Friday? 


Hon. W. Newman: I'm only pointing out 
the fact that I'm not trying to avoid it, be- 
cause I don’t mind the estimates time. As a 
matter of fact, I enjoy it in here because 
we have some pretty frank discussions and I 
think that’s very important for me and for 
all of us. 

This meeting was set up a long itme ago 
because we have to deal with the canned 
to bulk by by December 1. It has to be dealt 
with firmly and quickly. Tomorrow’s meeting 
would have been set early in December, 
were it not for the fact that the regulation 
that was passed to continue the situation 
from canned to bulk was extended only to 
December 1, There are going to have to be 
a lot of decisions made in the next few days 
regarding the Amish situation for one, and 
all these other matters that we've talked 
about here. 

I have a list of things that I want to dis- 
cuss with the board and I only hope the 
press doesn’t print all the matters I want to 
talk over because I don’t think it’s fair. I 
haven’t really told them in detail, but they 
know, generally, that I want to talk about 
industrial milk, the concerns that I have and 
the things that I think they could try to do. 
They could really get out there and find out 
how much quota is available for lending. 
They could start getting fairly accurate pre- 
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dictions now of how much quota a farmer 
has and how he’s likely to use it. 

With the utilization in the estimates—and 
I’m not blaming them—maybe the Canadian 
Dairy Commission should look at the wa 
they gather their statistics on industrial mil 
as far as Canada is concerned. What Im try- 
ing to say is maybe they should have a look 
at it in a different light. They're looking at 
it from the total picture but maybe they 
should be looking at it from the viewpoint 
of saving themselves some money, taxpayers’ 
money, by reallocating the MSQ. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think this whole problem 
which I raised underlines one of the diffi- 
culties with negotiable quotas. Tm not one of 
those people who has ever favoured negotia- 
ble quotas, but that’s an argument we lost 
back in 1965 or 1966. Im not going to 
pen that straw, but it certainly is a prob- 
em. 

I want to move on somewhat, shift ground 
slightly, but before I do I should perhaps 
protect my flank to this extent. I want to say 
that any remarks I make about the Ontario 
Milk Marketing Board are not to be con- 
strued as a personal reflection against the 
chairman or, for that matter, the other board 
members. I only want to point out to them 
what I consider to be some of the difficulties 
and the problems which, in some cases, they 
create for themselves. 

The chairman is a constituent of mine and 
he’s a very good constituent. I know that he 
does a lot of good work down there on Mait- 
land Street. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is the vice-chairman in 
your area? We don’t let that enter into our 
discussions. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, and I won’t either, But the 
board, and I’m talking about the entity now, 
seems to become so wrapped up with the 
day-to-day red tape and the day-to-day 
detail. I think this has been a progressive 
thing as I perceive it. They have so many 
people running around trying to check if a 
producer filed his transfer papers in time. 

I’ve got one case now where the chap 
mailed it on the last day for mailing, but 
didn’t, as he should have done, register the 
letter, so by the time the letter got into the 
board office it was six days later. A 200,000- 
pound quota was involved there, a fairly sub- 
stantial quota. All they said was: “Sorry, 
youre just too late. You’re out of luck and 
you can't transfer that.” I think he’s going to 
appeal it. 

These are little things, day-to-day adminis- 
tration details, and my perception is that the 
board has got bogged down with these day- 


to-day matters. They tended to deal on the . 
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basis of introspection rather than puttin 
these matters in their proper priority, an 
dealing at the policy level with the mata 
we've been talking about. These are tremen 
dous problems in the industry—the quot 
problems, how you keep young people in th 
industry, all of these things. 

One of the key examples that I can giv) 
is a case I had that went to appeal and. 
represented the chap at the Milk Commis 
sion. To protect my other flank I should sa 
that the chairman of the Milk Commission i 
a good friend of mine and he does a goo 
job. | 

Hon. W. Newman: How many flanks hay 
you got? | 

Mr. Gaunt: I just cite this case -to indicat: 
to you the kind of trivia, in my view, wit) 
which the board deals. 

Another case concerned a chap who kney. 
that lhe was going to be short on quota. Sj 
he purchased cows; two in December of 1971 
and two more in January. I should also indi 
cate that I’m not a sore loser. I'm not raisin; 
this to try to beat the straw and suggest tha, 
the commission made a mistake in its ultimat, 
judgement. I’m raising it rather to make thi 
point that in my view the Milk Marketin; 
Board is more concerned with trivia thar 
with substantive matters. 

That’s what I’m trying to say, unlike on 
of my colleagues who used to come into thi’ 
House and deal with all of his legal case 
which he’d lost in the courts. I’m not abou| 
to do that. | 


Hon. W. Newman: Could I make a sug) 
gestion? Ill probably get thrown out of her 
for making this suggestion. I think we al! 


i 
have a common concern here. We can tall 
















about the board, but I have to give the boarc 
a lot of credit, I think they really are con | 
scientious people. 

Mr. Gaunt: Sure, right, Ill agree. 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t even know i 
this is possible, but how would you buy thi' 
approach? Suppose I contacted the boarc 
and said; “When I finish meeting with the’ 
Amish on Friday morning, would you enter) 
tain not only myself but an all-party com) 
mittee coming to talk to you about thir 
problem rather than sitting here in est 
mates?” I know that’s breaking all the rule’ 
of the House and everything else, but In: 
not averse to doing that. What would you 
think of that suggestion? ; 

Mr. Gaunt: I think it’s a good idea anc 
I'd be quite prepared to do it. 

Hon. W. Newman: Would you be pre’ 
pared to give up your time here? 








f 



























Mr. Gaunt: I think we can do both. What 
‘I am saying is that I don’t want to be a party 
'to a guillotine action in the committee. We 
do have eight hours left or thereabouts for 
‘the discussion of these estimates and I don’t 
want to use the time of the committee un- 
duly, but I think we can do both, because 
\I think it’s important that it is discussed and 
be discussed fairly. 


[11:30] 


_ Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but I don’t think 
the House leaders, in fairness, who have 
worked out the time frame would permit me 
ito go over there with an all-party group. If 
the board would go for it, and I’d have to 
contact the board today, that would be fine. 
I think we’d have to include part of our time 
on the estimates, because I think this is a 
very important issue. 

If you look at the time frame on our 
estimates, it would mean we would still be 
here on estimates next Wednesday morning 
when the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
are having their annual breakfast. So that 
could conflict also. I just point this out to 
you in passing, that I would like to be there 
for the bear-pit session. 

I don’t even know whether it’s feasible 
or not, Mr, Chairman, but I think when we’ve 
got the total board meeting now—they’re 
meeting, I think, today and tomorrow and 
are going to meet on Friday—I’m not sure 
they would even go for it, but I’m quite 
prepared to try it if that’s what you want 
to do. That’s entirely up to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. Villeneuve: Mr. Minister, I do not 
want to speak out of turn, but this situa- 
tion is so critical, and although I do not 
want to condemn the individuals who are 
serving there—I know it’s a thankless job 
and they’ve got a lot of headaches to be 
confronted with—but nevertheless it’s in all 
our mutual interest, and perhaps a group 

eeting together, to try to resolve this prob- 
em, if it’s feasible or possible, is a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. MacDonald: I don’t think anybody is 
saying that it isn’t a good idea if the board 
is willing to entertain it. The only point un- 
‘resolved is Murray’s contention that we 
hould still have all our time in the com- 
nittee. The minister is trying to do a deal. 


_ Hon. W. Newman: No, I’m not trying to 
do a deal. I don’t believe in doing deals. It 
means that we'll have to do it at a later 
late, and I think this problem is urgent 
nough we should do it now. I will not be 
M question period on Friday morning be- 
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cause I will be with the Amish and the 
Milk Marketing Board from 9.30 on. I think 
an hour and a half will probably clear that 
up. But if we could meet with the board, 
say, at 1]— 

Mr. MacDonald: If you’re saying in effect 
that we should complete the estimates, apart 
from that, by tomorrow morning, I am agree- 


able. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, why not 
have the chairman come in to the committee 
here for half an hour? I think, as a former 
member of the milk board in my own county, 
they should have the opportunity of defend- 
ing their position. It is a good board and 
it’s been run democratically and they’re open 
for criticisms the same as anyone else. What 
would be the matter with bringing the chair- 
man in to defend it—the chairman and the 
vice-chairman? 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not saying the 
board is not a good board. I’m not saying 
they’re not very conscientious. I’m saying we 
have a problem here— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I understand there’s a 
problem. I think the comments we’ve made 
are valid and perhaps criticism is justified to 
change direction so we make sure our young 
people are involved. It might be better to 
have them come into our committee room 
rather than to go over to the board. 


Hon. W. Newman: The whole board will 
be meeting on Friday. We will be meeting 
with them over there. I think in fairness to 
the board—I’m not sure they'll even do it— 
they’ve got the right to choose and that’s 
their prerogative. What I’m really trying to 
say is I don’t mind sitting next Monday night 
again, if we have to, as long as the House 
leaders are agreed. I think while we've got 
this total board it would be a good time to 
go over and talk to them about this problem 
on a joint basis. I really do. 


Mr. Gaunt: Personally, Mr. Chairman, 
through you to the minister, as far as Im 
concerned, I would be quite happy to termi- 
nate these estimates tomorrow night. That’s 
really a decision for our critic, not mine. 

Mr. MacDonald: Or alternately, take two 
hours of what is allocated in the 20 and put 
it on Friday morning at 11.30, over there 
with the board. 

Mr. Chairman: I might add, gentlemen, 
that I’ve just been told by the clerk of our 
committee here that you cannot bring the 
board in for questioning here. It would have 
to be done separately after the estimates 
are completed. It’s against the rules of the 
House. 
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Mr. Riddell: I think we should be meeting 
the board. The chairman takes his direction. 
You could bring the chairman in and he 
could agree 100 per cent with what we're 
saying, but by the same token, he’s got his 
membership to answer to as well. If were 
going to appear before anybody, I think we 
should be appearing before the board. I’m 
quite willing to do so but I don’t think it 
should take away from the time of the 
estimates, because I’m sure some of our 
northern members probaby have just as many 
problems there as we have in southern On- 
tario with the dairy industry. I don’t think 
they want to be denied an opportunity to 
air their views on some of their problems. 

Hon. W. Newman: It was just a sugges- 
tion. I point out to you that it will probably 
be another month before they have the full 
board together, and that will make it pretty 
tight. 

Mr. Riddell: Can’t we meet with the board 
and still have the allotted time for the esti- 
mates? 


Mr. MacDonald: Or the compromise that 
I suggested—that the two hours you meet 
with the board on Friday be part of our two 
hours. In other words, we voluntarily reduce 
our 20 hours to 18. That means you'll be 
back here Monday night and Wednesday. 

Mr. Riddell: Well, I see nothing wrong 
with that. 


Mr. Chairman: Provided the members of 
the committee agree to forgo the two hours 
in estimates, wind up the estimates, and 
then bring in the Milk Marketing Board. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. Wind them up on 
Monday night. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Bring them in. If 
you are agreeable to that. 


Hon. W. Newman: We can argue about 
the two and a half hours a week ago Friday; 
maybe we should discuss that now, too. But 
if we don't wind the estimates up Monday 
night, it’s going to be very awkward for me 
to be over at the bear-pit session of the 
federation. c 


Mr, Riddell: Why can’t we resume esti- 
mates time some other time, apart from next 
week? Is there anything that says we have 
to— 


Hon. W. Newman: Look at the estimates 
youve got before this committee. I’ve got 
a bill that will probably be coming before 
this committee. We have Environment, Na- 
tural Resources and Northern Affairs coming 
before this committee. I tell you, with the 
amount of hours left, there is just no way. 
That’s the problem. I’m begging the House 
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leaders for one day, if necessary, to bring 


forward our bill that has to come before | 


committee. 


Mr. Chairman: We are desperately strap- 
ped for time in this resources development _ 
committee. We have got 50 per cent more | 


hours on estimates than any other committee. 








| 
It just doesn’t seem that we are going to get | 
through. It will be well after the first of the | 
year before we even come close to complet- 


ing the estimates. Perhaps we can compro- 
mise here, and forgo the two hours, as Mr. 


MacDonald suggested, to discuss the matter 


with the Milk Marketing Board, but com- | 


plete the estimates so we can proceed. 


Mr. MacDonald: Will it help you if I | 


morning period from our time allocation for | 
these estimates, in order that we can meet | 


with the Milk Marketing Board? 


| 
} 
| 
i 
make that a motion that we forgo the Friday | 
\ 
h 


Mr. Chairman: Are the members of the | 


committee agreeable to that? 


requires a seconder. ) 


| 
Mr. Gaunt: I'll agree. I'll second it, if it | 


Hon. W. Newman: If we are agreed, Ill | 
send somebody out to contact the Milk Mar- | 
keting Board immediately to see if they are | 


agreeable. We'll be able to report back be- 
fore we are finished here. 

Mr. Chairman: As I gather, we would meet — 
right after question period on Friday morn-- 
ing. 

Hon. W. Newman: I will be over at the 
board offices, if they are agreeable. I will 
already be over there. 

Mr. MacDonald: We'll join you, We'll mop 
up the blood on the floor. 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know how big | 


that boardroom is. It’s not a big boardroom; — 
Yve been there before. How many will it : 


hold? 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, I think it will hold | 


us, sitting around. | 
Hon. W. Newman: Maybe you would let | 
your respective caucuses know those who 
may be on this committee and who may not 
be here right now but who would want to go. 
Mr. MacDonald: I was going to say the 
opposite. If they are not interested in being 
here, don’t tell them and we won't have too : 
: 

| 

! 








many to crowd the boardroom. 


Hon. W. Newman: Could I just make one 
more comment? If the boardroom is not big | 
enough, we will try to arrange for a meeting. 
somewhere over in the Macdonald Block 
in one of. the boardrooms. This meeting” 
wouldn’t be recorded as they don’t have any’ 
recording equipment over there. | 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think it’s necessary. | 











It has nothing to do with the estimates, so 
therefore it won’t be recorded, 


Mr. Gaunt: I'll abbreviate my remarks in 
view of what has happened. I am sorry that 
I have been the reason for all of this hassle 
with respect to time. 


Mr. MacDonald: Don’t be so modest. 


Mr. Gaunt: A very modest man, but much 
_to be modest about. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sorry; I keep 
interrupting. I would like members of the 
Ontario Milk Commission to come along, 
/ too; would you have any objections? 


Mr. Gaunt: No. I certainly have no objec- 
| tion at all. I’d welcome that. 

Just to wind things up, this chap went out 
' and bought these cows. He had great diffi- 
‘ culty getting them home in January because 
of the storm, and was five days longer getting 
| them home than he had anticipated. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that 
he couldn’t meet his quota allocation for the 
month of January. He knew he was going to 
be short for the month of February because 
he was drying up a lot of his cows. They 
were freshening in March and April, so he 
was prepared to be short in February. 

As you know, if a producer is short two 
consecutive months then his quota is cut. 
Because of this, he bought these cows, had 
the difficulty in getting them home and 
finally, because of the added stress in truck- 
ing and delays, he encountered sickness with 
two cows which infected some of the other 
cows in his herd. 

The whole picture ended up with his being 
under his quota for January and February, 
and consequently losing 71 pounds of his 
fluid quota. He appealed that decision before 
the marketing board and they said no, on 
the basis that this was a catastrophe. He 
appealed under that section, saying these 
health problems affected about 20 per cent 
of his producing herd at that time. In his 
view this was a catastrophe. 

The board said no, so we appealed it to 
| the milk commission. The milk commission, 
on the first go around said, “Yes, we find in 
favour of the producer. Give him back his 
71 pounds.” Then the fat really hit the fire. 
- The Milk Marketing Board phoned up the 
producer and demanded the information that 
he had transmitted to the Milk Commission 
! the morning prior to the hearing. He didn’t 
have all of the facts and figures at the com- 
! mission hearing, but he agreed to get that 
_ information and transmit it to the Milk Com- 
mission the following morning. 

When the decision came down, the Milk 
Marketing Board phoned him up, demanded 





ee 
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that he give them the information he had 
given the commission. If he had called me, 
I would have told him to tell the Milk 
Marketing Board to stick it in their ear. If 
they wanted the information, all they had to 
do was phone up the commission. 

Mr. Ruston: That isn’t what Clare Hoy 
says. 

‘Mr. Gaunt: As far as I was concerned, that 
was the appropriate action. As it turned out, 
in order to meet the time deadline that the 
Milk Marketing Board had set, I had to 
deliver the information by hand to the board 


‘office at noon the following Monday. 


First of all, I found that very irregular, 
and I don’t think that the Milk Marketing 
Board was within its right to do that. Then 
they asked the Milk Commission for a rehear- 
ing. A rehearing, of course, was granted 
under the provisions of the Act. After the 
rehearing the Milk Commission reversed 
itself and found in favour of the board. So 
the farmer is now out his 71 pounds, having 
gone through three hearings. He has gone 
through the hearing with the Milk Marketing 
Board, the hearing with the commission and 
the rehearing with the commission. He has 
lost three days’ work and he is still out his 
71 pounds of fluid quota. 

Under the catastrophe situation the Milk 
Commission found that it wasn’t a catas- 
trophe, but initially found in favour of the 
producer because they said he had made 
reasonable efforts to meet his quota in Janu- 
ary and, was unable to do that chiefly be- 
cause of the weather. 

Tll just read you the catastrophe section 
of the regulations of the Milk Marketing 
Board. “A catastrophe is a situation which 
accurs suddenly and over which the pro- 
ducer has little or no control and which 
affects his production to the extent of creating 
a penalty reduction in his quota.” 


{11:45] 


First of all, the situation—the weather—oc- 
curred suddenly. A situation over which the 
producer had little or no control occurred 
suddenly. Certainly he fits into that slot as 
well. He had no control over that. He took 
reasonable steps to buy these cows and get 
them into his herd to raise his quota during 
the month of January, which affects his pro- 
duction to the extent of creating a penalty 
reduction in his quota. There’s no question 
that it created a penalty reduction in his 
quota. But the board says, “Well, the catas- 
trophe section really only applies where 
there’s a significant loss of part or all of the 
producing herd.” There was certainly a sig- 
nificant loss of a good part of his producing 
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herd. I would say 20 per cent is a significant 
loss. So in the rehearing the Milk Marketing 
Board came in with figures to show that his 
production, even with the addition of these 
cows in January, did not move up. 

Obviously it didn’t move up, because he 
had all these problems: number one, in get- 
ting the cows home; number two, after he got 
them home, he ran into health problems. Of 
course the milk production in January didn’t 
go up, and he knew he was going to be out 
in February in any case, so that was two 
consecutive months, and it was found that 
the Milk Marketing Board’s initial decision 
was ultimately upheld. 

Now, that’s really my point. The board was 
so concerned with facts and figures that it 
lost sight of the human element. These are 
human beings we are dealing with; they are 
not computers. They are not mechanical 
devices. These are people out in the country 
working seven days a week. You can’t shut 
the cows off on Sunday and go to church; 
you have got to milk them. These are people 
who are out there trying to make a living. 
Surely to goodness that producer could logi- 
cally come under the catastrophe definition 
which has been set up by the board. 

The other thing that disturbed me about 
it was that—I won’t mention the name, I 
don’t want to do that, although if I am 
asked privately, I will tell you—one highly 
placed board official indicated to this gentle- 
man that if he had mentioned the matter of 
the weather when he appealed at the Milk 
Marketing Board level, there would have 
been no problem. They could have solved it 
and it would have been sorted out, but he 
didn’t. 

He was going under the catastrophe sec- 
tion, herd health problems. He had a letter 
from his veterinarian and so on, so he went 
on that basis. It was almost accidental that 
he mentioned it at the first commission 
hearing, and that was the item upon which 
the commission, I gather, made its original 
decision, They seized upon that and _ said, 
yes, he had a point, But when it was 
pointed out, on the rehearsing by the 
board, that the production really hadn’t 
gone up in January, the picture changed. 

The point is that the highly placed person 
in the Milk Marketing Board told him it 
would have been no problem had he men- 
tioned the weather problem in the first 
instance. Because he didn’t, they decided to 
dig in their heels and fight him all the way, 
and that they did. 

In the first appearance, the chairman 
himself came up to fight the case; in the 


second, a member of the board came up. It 
even went so far as to have some officials 
in the board indicate that perhaps the 


original decision of the commission was 


politically motivated. That really irritated 


and almost insulted me. If they were say- _ 
ing that because I represented the pro-— 
ducer, the commission gave me and not the - 
producer special favour, I take exception to — 


that. 


I don’t expect any special privileges he- 


fore the Milk Commission, before the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board .before whom J — 


appear on many cases, and they've never 
suggested that to me at any time on any 
of my appearances. They know the rules, IJ 
know the rules, and we fight it out and 
they come down with their decisions and I 
abide by them. But in this case, the board 
was almost adopting a Phil Esposito tech- 


nique. You know, you badger the referee 


hard enough and long enough and eventu- 
ally you're going to get a break, whether 
you're entitled to it or not. 


Mr. Wildman: Just a minute. Phil Espo-— 


sito’s from the Sault. 


Mr. Gaunt: With all due respect to the © 


Sault. 
Mr. MacDonald: Haven’t you watched 
John Rhodes? That is the pattern up there. 


Mr. Wildman: I know the point youre | 


making, Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Riddell: At least you could say the | 
commission is taking the advice of Darcy | 
McKeough. We know that the minister cant | 


stand up to the great Darcy and I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. We did 


agree to meet at 11 o’clock on this particu- 
lar issue youre discussing here. I appre- | 


ciate your comments, but we did agree as 
a committee that we would meet. shortly 
after the question period on Friday morning 
to discuss this thing with the Milk Market- 
ing Board, 


Mr. Gaunt: All right, Mr. Chairman, I — 


just beg the indulgence of the committee 
for one more minute, then Ill wind it up. 

What I’m really saying is that the board 
is more concerned with the technical detail. 
the fact that a producer gets his transfer 


application in on a deadline, the fact that | 


he meets his total quota allocation month 
after month, rather than bringing a little 
humanity into the board and dealing with 
people on a humane and human basis. 


I'm not overly critical of the board for | 


that. I think there’s a tendency to do that 
progressively, as a board or an organization 


















- an institution functions year after year; 
think there’s a tendency to get to that 
pint. All I'm saying is I think that the 
yard should reassess its position in that 
spect because those are human beings out 
ere and they work hard and I think they 
»serve a little consideration. 

Hon. W. Newman: I would only make a 
ry quick comment. The board is elected 
1 the producers of this province to deal 
ith those problems. There is ‘an ‘appeal to 
e Ontario Milk Commission. I think the 
mmission does give written reasons, if I’m 
it badly mistaken. I don’t know whether 
ey gave written reasons in this case. I 
isume they did, which you have. I don’t 
iow. Is the chairman of the board from 
ur area, your riding? 

‘Mr. Gaunt: Yes, 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m sure you've dis- 
essed it with him. 

Mr. Gaunt: Oh, yes, indeed I have. 


Hon. W. Newman: There are human ele- 
ents in any situation. Let’s not kid our- 
lves. I’m not going to talk about the 
nish situation now, but there are human 
tors involved there that I think can be 
solved ‘and still have bulk tanks. 

‘Mr. Gaunt: I agree. 

Hon. W. Newman: I'm not going to go 
10 that because that’s a lengthy discussion. 
Mr. Riddell: Did you say “can” or “can’t”? 
Hon. W. Newman: Can. 


Mr. Gaunt: Just one question with respect 
this matter and perhaps it should appro- 
iately be directed to the chairman of the 
i Commission. Is it permissible for the 
mmission to come in with a trade-off de- 
ion under those circumstances? What I’m 
ying is, instead of the commission finding 
¢ the basis of yes or no, is the commission 
tmitted to say, “These were circumstances 
it were beyond the control of the pro- 
te There were certain management de- 
ion that he could have taken that he 
In’t take and there’s really a little fault on 
th sides. Instead of losing the 71 pounds, 
Hl lose 30 or 35. He’s come down to the 
“ three days. He’s lost three days work. 
2 feel that he’s entitled to get perhaps 30 
ands of the 71”? Is that permitted or is it 
jit a straight case of “We find in favour of 
> producer” or “We find in favour of the 
Ik Marketing Board”? 


Hon. W. Newman: I believe the com- 
ssion has, under the Act, the authority to 
ke decisions as it sees them. I don’t think 
ty have to say yes or no. Maybe Dr. 
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McEwen would like to comment on it, but 
as far as I know, they have a right to make, 
order or change a decision at any time on 


appeal. Is that not correct? Is that a fair 
statement? 


Dr. McEwen: Yes. The only thing, Mr. 
Chairman, is if Mr. Gaunt is referring to 
this specific appeal, the appellant would have 
to come back in and formally ask for the 
matter to be reconsidered and the decision, 
once it is made, can’t be changed, in all 
fairness, without having all parties back in. 
I tried to explain the reconsideration provi- 
sion before, which is there under the Act. 
This is the way it would have to be handled 
if he chose to follow that route. 

Mr. MacDonald: Obviously the commis- 
sion can revise and not accept. You recall 
the board’s request for a 57 per cent increase 
in milk three or four years ago, that rather 
controversial one— 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, I remember that. 

Mr. MacDonald: ~—and the commission’s 
decision was that you can’t have more than 
35 per cent, roughly, if I recall the figures 
correctly. 

Hon. W. Newman: We have already had 
an okay to meet the Milk Marketing Board 
at 11 a.m. Friday in the board offices. They 
have enough room in their boardroom and 
they have talked to Mr. Grant Smith and 
said they would be glad to meet with us at 
11. So, hopefully, our other meeting will be 
over by 11. What’s their address? 


Dr. McEwen: Maitland Street. 

Hon. W. Newman: What number though, 
is it 90? 

Mr. Gaunt: I'll lead all those who want to 
follow, down to the board office. I have been 
down there. 

Hon. W. Newman: You'll be there? 

Mr. MacDonald: I'll be there. 


Mr. Gaunt: I'll be there, Mr. Chairman, 
provided my Environment estimates don’t 
come on Friday morning. Ill put my faith 
totally in the good judgement of the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to hear we will be able to meet. I just have 
a short question of the minister in regard to 
fluid milk marketing in my area. It relates 
indirectly to a hearing held in the Sault re- 
garding Silverwood’s application for a licence 
to distribute milk to the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie and eastern Algoma area. Mr. Krauter 
was there and I attended the hearing. 

Without getting into it at all, because I 
don’t want to prejudice any decision that 
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will be made by the branch, I would like 
to express some of the concerns of the milk 
producers in the area in relation to it. Mr. 
Stan Martin appeared before the hearing 
and I think made clear they are neutral in 
terms of whether or not Silverwood’s should 
get the licence in the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Their concern is that whatever milk 
is sold by Silverwood’s, if they do get a 
licence in that area, and is processed at the 
North Bay plant, should come from the 
northern pool, so they are not faced with 
a situation of a transfer. I don’t think that 
is possible. I am sure it isn’t possible. 

I just want to confirm that milk would 
not be coming from one of the other pools 
into the area. Whatever decision is made, 
the milk sold in the Algoma and Sault Ste. 
Marie area, unless they can’t produce enough, 
of course, is taken from the northern pool. 
Right now we are bringing milk from Timis- 
kaming into the area, I believe, and that 
again is from the northern pool. I just want 
to confirm whether that is possible. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure. I'll ask 
John Krauter in a moment. I would assume 
they would have to pay the northern pool 
price for any milk that did go in. 


Mr. Wildman: I am assuming that. I just 
wanted to know whether I could confirm it. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. Krauter: That is correct. Because of 
the two-pool concept, any milk sold has to be 
produced there. This is the fluid milk? 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right, the fluid milk. 
That is what we are talking about. 


Mr. Krauter: It doesn’t get involved with 
MSQ. 
[12:00] 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, I just wanted to 
confirm that. I assumed it, and I think the 
producers weer assuming it, but they were 
looking for confirmation. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I want to go 
back briefly to the remarks of a few minutes 
ago. I think Mr. Villeneuve, Mr. MacDonald, 
and others were talking about milk going 
back and forth between Quebec and Ontario. 
One statement was that there were 300,000 
pounds of manufactured milk coming each 
day from Quebec to the industries in eastern 
Ontario. I take it these are manufacturing 
industries from Mr. Villeneuve’s list. I would 
take it these are companies manufacturing all 
types of goods sold all over Canada. You get 
into a very touchy item, I suppose, as to 
whether people in Quebec feel they have a 
right to send milk into an area when they’re 
buying those goods back into their province. 
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Hon. W. Newman: May I just comment?) 
We're not questioning the right, we’re ques- 
tioning the whole supply management busi- | 
ness. wr | 
Mr. Ruston: I ‘have reservations about 
some of the discussion there, as to what 
might eventually happen in Canada. But do 
we know how much fluid milk we ship into | 
Quebec? | 

Hon. W. Newman: We don't have the. 
exact figure, but we could probably get it for | 
you. Mi 

Mr. Ruston: I wouldn’t want you to go to’ 
too much work, but I think it would be an’ 
interesting— 

Hon. W. Newman: No, we can get that 
figure. 

Mr. Wildman: We ship to the north. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes there’s some to the 
north, and some to the Ottawa area, I believe. | 
Mr. Ruston: Is there any fluid milk coming 
from Quebec into Ontario? It’s probably a 
minor— 
Mr. R. G. Bennett: They come under our, 
board. We have the same thing going to) 
Montreal, but that comes under Quebec; it 
really doesn’t come into— | 
Hon. W. Newman: What you're really 
asking is for the fluid flow back and forth. | 
Mr. Ruston: It’s interesting, I think, just to’ 
draw a perspective as to what’s going on. 
Hon. W. Newman: We'll get the fluid flow. | 


Mr. Ruston: I think you have problems’ 
when you go into control production. Youre, 
going to have problems with almost anything. ' 
You have to be prepared at all times to make 
changes, Because when you start trying to 
control production in almost anything you’ 
make—unless you’re making a car: you just, 
make so many, and then you’re done. But 
you can’t do that with farm products. | 


Hon. W. Newman: They don’t go bad. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s right. But I think there; 
are problems in all our marketing. I’ve had. 
two or three farmers come to me, who were: 
trying to get a contract with one of the local 
vegetable canning companies. They wanted 
to grow tomatoes, and when companies ex 
panded their acreage they had a tendency tc 
go to their regular growers and expand thei 
acreage by five or ten per cent. It ends uf 
with one fellow growing 125 acres of toma” 
toes, and another farmer can’t even get @) 
contract for 20 acres, or 15, or whatever ii 
might be. This is a problem we’re having. 

There’s been mention here this morning: 
of the Milk Marketing Board being al] fluic’ 
shippers, and whether they look at the per 


















jective all the way around. This is a prob- 
m in our area with vegetable growers. 
here are people complaining they're being 
iscriminated against when trying to get into 
e growing of vetetables. The ones already 
“tive in the marketing boards have acreages, 
ad get theirs increased when companies wish 
have more. These other people are having 
ouble getting in. I think that’s a problem, 
ad I don’t know what the real answer to it 


Everybody likes to protect himself, I sup- 
yse. It's like a man working in the factory: 
he can work 16 hours overtime, that’s fine 
let the other guy stay home and do nothing, 
Il give him welfare or unemployment in- 
trance, This is happening, of course, in 
very area of our life today. But I'm con- 
aned about this; I don’t know if there’s 
y answer to it. It’s been brought to my 
tention a number of times, I can see it 
ppening, and I’m interested if there may 
2 some answer to it. 


Hon. W. Newman: I cannot give you a 
ll answer to the situation at all. The only 
ymment I could make is that once the vege- 
ble board has negotiated a price for toma- 
es or whatever it may be, then the proces- 
rs have a right to go out and arrange 
mtracts with whomever they wish. The in- 
vidual farmer may want to make a contract 
ith them. I think what you are saying is 
ey would rather go to their traditional cus- 
mers rather than letting a new man break 
to the situation. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, in general. 























Hon. W. Newman: Certainly it is a free 
arket to negotiate in. I don’t have an an- 
ver for you but that is the way it is now. 


Mr. Ruston: TI don’t either. 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it might be 
orthwhile for that particular individual to 
Ik to the vegetable board and point out his 
mcerns. Whether he has or has not, I don’t 
ow. He could point out his concerns to 
e board, pointing out that he would really 
ce to grow tomatoes, for instance, I would 
t mind growing some cash crops on my 
ace if I could get a contract. By and large, 
ey have the traditional people that get it 
id it is pretty hard to break into it. 


)Mr. Riddell: Are processors obliged to give 
contract? A lot of these processors, Cana- 
an Canners, for example, lease a lot of 
nd in order to grow sweet corn or peas. 
ets say that there are producers in the area 
at are quite willing and would be happy 
get a contract with the canner, do they 
ave to favour the producer before they lease 
d in order to grow their own product? 
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Hon. W. Newman: No, I don’t think so. 
I think they can lease land at this point in 
time. One of the proposed changes you will 
see in the new legislation is the right to 
negotiate lease of land. It is not being done 
for that purpose. It is being done because 
it would be possible for a processor, without 
this amendment in the Act, to go out and 
lease land at $1 an acre, bypass the system 
and work it out some other way, That is one 
reason we are bringing it in. 

I don’t think there are any limitations on a 
processor leasing land to grow his own peas 
or tomatoes or whatever it may be at this 
point in time. It comes to a point where it 
is not economically viable for him, if nego- 
tiations are in there for the lease of the land 
which is included in the amendment to the 
Act. 


Mr. Riddell: I think they are quite fair 
inasmuch as they will take off the producer's 
crop before they will move in to harvest 
ther own crop. If, because of inclement 
weather, they are not able to get all the 
crop, it will likely be the crop on the land 
they have leased that will be left sitting in 
the field. They are fair enough in that regard. 
I know there are several producers in my 
area who would dearly love to get a con- 
tract to grow sweet corn or peas, but the 
canners lease quite an acreage of land. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can only give you a 
case in question in my own area, where pie 
were leasing land that was surplus agricul- 
tural land on government property. We stop- 
ped them because it was unfair to the regular 
farmers there. This goes back some time. It 
was quite an issue in my old riding. This was 
stopped and they were not allowed to do 
it on government property. As far as private 
property is concerned, I don’t know whether 
there is anything we can do about private 
property. I have a note here on it. Would 
whoever wrote it explain it to us please? 


Mr. Doyle: There is provision for contract 
security in the vegetable plan now on the 
basis of three-year rollover contracts. What 
that means in effect is that if a producer has 
a contract for this year, he will subsequently 
have it for this year plus two more years. 
At the end of that period, he could be 
terminated. Also, there may be increases in 
acreage which would allow for new growers 
to come in. It is not quite the same as a 
quota system. It is a contract security system 
to give a producer a period of years in which 
he can feel confident about writing off equip- 
ment and things like that. 


Mr. Riddell: But there is still nothing 
stopping a processor from leasing land to 
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grow a product even though there are all 
kinds of producers who would like to get 
a contract with that particular processor? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, there is not. 

Mr. Gaunt: May I have some clarification 
with respect to the transfer payments: Cana- 
dian Horticultural Council, $4,752; Canadian 
Western Agribition, $1,000; Ottawa Winter 

Fair, $20,000; Prince of Wales Prize, $250. 
How are those established? Are they reviewed 
every year? Do you come up with a new 
figure every year? 

I know that you don’t come up with a new 
ficure for the Prince of Wales Prize of $250. 
That’s been the same every year since 1955. 
I know that one is constant. How do you 
deal with the others? 

Hon. W. Newman: I'm told it's the Cana- 
dian Horticultural Council that sits down 
and works it out with our people cn a pro- 
rata basis on their expenses and how they 
operate at price-point et cetera. 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: This is pro-rated right 
across the country and this causes a change 
in Ottawa and here. We can refuse or accept 
it but we think it’s well that they submit it 
on this basis. 

Mr. Gaunt: So how would the $4,752 com- 
pare? Is that on a pro-rata basis? 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: That’s right. 


Mr. Gaunt: I see. The figure is an interest- 
ing one. 

Mr. R. G. Bennett: They are a percentage 
of what they feel it will take to operate the 
council and the other provinces assume their 
share et cetera, and they submit this to us 
for our consideration. 


Mr. Gaunt: I see. There’s another matter 
that I wanted to talk about under this Act. 
It relates to the bill which the minister 
brought forward and I commend him for it. 
We certainly support it. The bill has to do 
with some protection for producers where a 
processing— 

Mr. Riddell: The Farm Products Payments 
Act. 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, thank you, it’s the Farm 
Products Payments Act, where a processor 
goes broke and producers are left with the 
residue which, in many cases, isn’t very 
much. We've had a series of these over the 
past number of years. 

The rumour in the industry is that were 
going to have another one, hopefully not, 
but it is a problem and I was very alarmed 
to learn that the Ontario Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation has not participated under the terms 
of that Act. Has the minister had any con- 
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sultation with them? What are thei re 
sons? Is there any indication that they 
be coming under it because, as sure as ni 
follows day, if another processing plant g 
bankrupt, many of those same producers 
going to be wondering what the governm 
is going to do about it? 
Hon. W. Newman: What I'm saying is th 
there was a great urgency to pass that | 
as you recall, and through the co-operatia 
of both opposition parties we got that & 
through very quickly in our July sessiorz 
believe it was. It wasn’t geared to go through 
but because of the urgency of the situatim 
it did. 
I have talked to the Ontario Cattleme 
Association. They've had quite a few mest 
ings and, just recently, we thought they har 
reached an agreement with the packers. 
not sure whether they really have. 
were some hangups on it. I understand & 
meeting is tomorrow or the next day 
further discuss the matter. 
I have pointed out to them that reasons 
the urgency was basically to help then 
think they have some concerns as to 
much a reserve they should have. how he 
it should be, who should pay what port 
and so on. I think this has been one of 
delaying things but I pointed this ont 
them. | 
I don’t want to mention the plant becam 
a sale is going through on some of 
property and this will alleviate part of 
problem there—if were talkmg about @ 
same plant. You want to talk to Mr. Ham 
Worton about it because he is quite £ 
with the details. They are meeting again 
morrow and as soon as they can come 
with a program on it I can do no more f 
pass legislation and say: “Get at it. Ya 
an organization so get at it.” 
I have been pushing them, they have I 
meetings and I gather they're having anofi 
meeting tomorrow. 
Mr. R. G. Bennett: Its vegetables 
morrow but they just got a response fi 
the packers on this issue, which they wil 
following through. 
Hon. W. Newman: We have been t ing . 
keep on top of it as much as b 
interfering directly with their work, ral 
there and they've got their right. We pas 
legislation to give them that right and I hi 
the sooner they move on it the better. 
[12:15] 


Mr. Gaunt: Where has the problem 6 
Has it been at the producer level or ai 
packer level? 
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Hon. W. Newman: The Ontario Cattle- 
yen’s Association are negotiating with the 
ackers and producers and with their own 
ssociation. I know what I think the problem 
, but in fairness to them, I won't bring the 
roblem out until they try to sort it out. I 
iink they're getting very close to agreement 
ad I might do something to foul up their 
vorking out an agreement. That’s the only 
sason I wouldn’t comment on it now. Not 
yat I don’t want to comment, but I think it 
iay be bad to comment as they’re getting 
ery close to an agreement and it might upset 
ither side. 


Mr. Gaunt: So there are really no pro- 
ucers operating under the terms of that bill 
t the moment? 


Hon. W. Newman: None, except milk, of 
ourse. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, yes, but that’s always 
een the case. So the vegetable people are 
iinking about coming under it, and the beef 
roducers and the Ontario Cattlemen’s As- 
deiation are thinking about it. I gather 
reyre somewhat uneasy, or the terms of 
ayment haven't been worked out, even 
‘thin their own organization. Is that ac- 
arate? 


‘Hon. W. Newman: There’s an _ internal 
roblem too, as you well know. Who should 
ay which portion of what? That’s something 
ey have to sort out among themselves. We 
fered to lend our services to help them sort 
out. 

I think also the people in the grain busi- 
ass are looking at it. I had a note handed to 
‘e saying the cattlemen, the grain, and 
sgetable producers are meeting about vege- 
bles tomorrow. I guess really what they’re 
‘ying is the co-operation between the buy- 
’s and the sellers has to be worked out, as 
ir as that one is concerned. 

My feeling is that catthemen are coming 
oser to it. But I should tell you, we have 
2en waiting since last July and here we are 
jur or five months later and we don’t have 
: We're prepared to move the day we get a 
resentation. 


Mr, Riddell: It’s appalling that an prgani- 
ition like the OCA didn’t have some of 
iese figures worked out before they became 
‘ insistent on having legislation passed. 
‘Hon. W. Newman: No comment here. Let 
‘e say, I rushed the legislation through. 


Mr. Riddell: I’m not too sure we always 
ive to protect their flanks in this bloody 
lsiness. They come in and they are pretty 
isistent on getting legislation put through. 

five months later, we find somebody’s 


been dragging their feet. The legislation has 
been there, but they haven’t taken advantage 
of it. I’m not saying the OCA is completely 
to blame for it, but I would think some of 
these figures you indicated, should have been 
worked out. They should have had in mind 
what these figures were before they came in 
and started asking for immediate legislation. 

Hon. W. Newman: We had a meeting a 
month after the legislation was passed, to 
discuss the overall plan as we understood it. 
I talked to one of the members of the OCA 
the other day and he told me he thought they 
were pretty close to getting agreement at this 
point in time. They were working on it. I’m 
not sure when he told me they're meeting, 
but very soon. 

I put it out to him. I said, “I don’t know 
of any major problem at this moment in time, 
but you never know when one is going to 
arise.” I suggested even though the legisla- 
tion had been passed, he had better get 
moving, because if it’s not in place, it’s just 
not there. 

Mr. Gaunt: I was wondering if I could 
seek out some opinions or some information 
from the minister with respect to the lease 
at Guelph. The minister knows the lease 
with which I’m dealing. Has there been any 
attempt to renegotiate or to alter it in any 
way, particularly since we now have a new 
Minister of Correctional Services (Mr. Drea)? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think there 
has been any renegotiation at this point in 
time. I have taked to the new Minister of 
Correctional Services regarding the whole 
situation. 

Mr. Gaunt: He is familiar with it? 

Hon. W. Newman: He is familiar with it. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see. That’s helpful. 

Hon. W. Newman: You've been talking to 
him too or you wouldn’t have asked that 
question. 

Mr. Gaunt: I never ask unless I know 
part of the answer. What about the veterin- 
ary services part in this vote? 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s the next vote. 

Mr. Gaunt: The regulatory part comes 
under this vote. 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you talking about 
quality control? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 

Hion. W. Newman: 
under this vote. 

Mr. Gaunt: That would come under this 
yote and the next vote deals with meat in- 
spection, With respect to the meat inspec- 
tion aspect of veterinary services, has there 


That would come 
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been any attempt made by the branch to 
track down some of these rumours that seem 
to pop up from time to time with respect 
to the bootlegging of meat from other prov- 
inces? We've had another round of that, 
although it hasn’t blossomed to any extent. 
I know it has occurred in my part of the 
province again and I’m just wondering if 
there’s been any evidence. Has the veterinary 
services branch been made aware of this 
and, if they have, have they pursued it? 
If they’ve pursued it, have they tracked 
down anything? 

Hon. W. Newman: We've got the feds 
involved also. I’m not going to mention any 
names but there were certain ads that I 
have noticed recently. I really don’t want to 
tip my hand because I don’t know if they've 
done anything yet or not, but the feds are 
involved, I’m not sure whether the feds are 
going to buy some animals and do some 
testing. 

As for the bootlegging you're talking 
about, we have four investigators working 
on this on a constant basis. I can’t tell you 
of any specific incidents right at this point 
in time whether any charges have been laid. 
The four investigators we have are con- 
stantly working on this and—I don’t like the 
word “undercover”—they work very quietly— 


Mr. R. G. Bennett: Diligently. 


Hon. W. Newman: Very diligently, thank 
you. I must say they are a very hard-work- 
ing group of fellows who work at this. 
Nobody knows them. I’ve only met them 
once, But I do know they work very dili- 
gently. There’s no evidence there’s a prob- 
lem with respect to sales. 


_Mr. MacDonald: You sound like the Soli- 
citor General in Ottawa. You don’t know 
who your undercover men are. 


Hon. W. Newman: We know who they 
are. It’s just that they work very quietly in 
going about this particular aspect. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McDermid, there’s no evidence 
there’s a problem with regard to the sale 
of dead animal meat at this point in time. 
If you know of anything or are suspicious, 
we would appreciate a call. We do get a 
lot of public support and help. If you have 
any suspicions at all, we can assure you we 
will not disclose your name or anybody 
else’s name but we will look into it. 


Mr. Gaunt: Just shifting somewhat on to 
another matter dealing with meat inspection, 
I had a problem which I drew to the atten- 
tion of the branch. They’re always most 
helpful and try to do what they can. This 
was a case where a farmer had taken several 
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| 
head of cattle in to get custom butchered 
and the meat had already been sold to three’ 
or four of his neighbours. What was hap- 
pening was that the animals went in to the 
slaughterhouse, were slaughtered, and the 
meat was cut up and wrapped. The meat 
was to go to the various people with whom 
the owner had an agreement to purchase. | 
The problem arose in that after the meat, 
was cut up, wrapped and cooled, it took on. 
an odour of some description. The people 
who ultimately got the meat refused to pay 
the farmer. The farmer is out his money be- 
cause he can’t bring back the animals. The, 
purchasers refused to pay for the meat and, | 
in the meantime, the farmer is out his 
money. 
The meat has been checked out by your 
people and the University of Guelph did a. 
test and indicated there was an odour at- 
tached to the meat which would make it un-| 
palatable, so it wasn’t an imaginary thing. 
The only recourse that the farmer apparently 
has under those circumstances is to sue the’ 
butcher shop involved. Is that the case? 


Hon. W. Newman: You know all animals 
are inspected before slaughter and after 
slaughter at the slaughterhouse and either 
passed or not passed. I assume these were 
approved by the provincial meat inspectors. — 


Mr. Gaunt: I gather they were. The in-' 
formation came back that they were very. 
thin, but otherwise healthy; no abnormalities 
with respect to disease. | 


Hon. W. Newman: We always investigate 
complaints. If the veterinarian who is doing! 
the inspection after slaughter approves them, 
as being okay carcasses, then I guess it’s a! 
matter of who sues who for what. I cant 
quite make it out. The way I understand it 
is, without disrespect, I can’t make the 
writing out at all, but I would assume that 
the farmer will have to sue somebody, 
whether he has to sue the butcher, or 
whether he has to sue the people. 

It depends how the meat was taken. I, 
only know from personal experience that if| 
you take the whole carcass and it’s not fast 
frozen, and put it in your freezer, you could 
go down to your freezer three or four days 
later and find meat that’s still not frozen in| 
the centre. 

T don’t know the circumstances, but I guess” 
the only recourse on an item like that if the. 
animal has been cleared is that somebody has 
to sue somebody—whether the farmer wants) 
to sue people for not paying or the butcher 
for not doing something right. It would be 
a civil action and I don’t know who would 
sue who. There is no recourse that we would’ 








ave. We would send forward the reports 
nd everything that would be necessary. I 
uess the meat has been sent to Guelph and 
een checked and there were reports on it. 
don’t know what the reports say. Was it 
odour that came from the meat? Look, I 
on’t know. I am only speculating. 

| Mr. Gaunt: It’s a musty odour or taste on 
4e meat and Guelph recommended that it 
ot be eaten. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t see any recourse 
1 a situation like that except to the courts. 
Ve can’t lay charges. As far as I am con- 
erned, if it was inspected and it was cleared, 
aat would be somewhere from there to there. 
Mf course they can sue anybody they want 
). They could sue us. 

I don’t know the circumstances but I take 
: it winds up as a case in court. It was On- 
ario-approved meat on leaving the plant. As 
o what happened after leaving the plant, it 
ould be poor cooling, poor chilling, it could 
e the freezer. I learned the hard way. I put 
whole animal unfrozen in my freezer—this 
3 years ago—and I learned my lesson because 
then I got into the centre of some of that 
eat, it had an odour to it. 

_I can’t really answer the details on that. It 
vould have to be a civil action. 

Mr. Gaunt: I know a few years ago there 
vere difficulties with the plants with respect 
meat inspection. Those difficulties were 
iore logistical than anything. It was a ques- 
on of trying to sort out the days the inspec- 
yw could be there and trying to mesh that 
vith the overall operation of the plant. I must 
ay I haven’t had any such complaint in the 
ge year. Is that kind of operation smoothed 
utr 

‘From my point of view that certainly 
deaks well of the meat inspection service 
ecause I think there must have been some 
djustments, a little give and take on both 
ides perhaps, and those problems have essen- 
ally been worked out. Is my perception ac- 
urate in that? ; 

(Hon. W. Newman: I hope your perception 
} accurate. This is the feeling we are get- 
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ting. We're not getting the complaints. We 
try to make the most efficient use of our in- 
spectors, and it is a matter of working with 
individual plants. If a new plant starts up, if 
somebody else is killing just five miles down 
the road, we try to work it in together so 
that the inspectors can call. I think at this 
point in time it’s a free service, 

It is a matter of utilizing our staff efficient- 
ly and trying to organize the slaughtering 
operations. I really have had no complaints. 
I say none—I don’t recall any complaints 
coming in across my desk in the last year. 

Mr. Chairman: It is now 12:30, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have a couple of other 
matters, I don’t want to be difficult, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: You are being difficult, but 
it’s all right. 


Mr. Gaunt: I'll be back sharp at 2 o’clock. 
Mr. Chairman: No, not 2 o'clock. It will 
be tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock if you 


still have further comments to make under 
vote 1804. 


(Mr. Gaunt: Just a couple of things. 


Mr. Chairman; Before we adjourn, I would 
just like to ask the opinions of the members 
of the committee. There was some discussion 
with relation to the wood technology of 
feeding animals with poplar. The gentleman 
who is experimenting with the product 
wanted to know if the committee would be 
interested in viewing on Monday a short film 
on the processing of this wood product. 
Would that be satisfactory to the members? 

Mr. Gaunt: At what time? 

Mr. Chairman: It would be Monday eve- 
ning. We meet at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Gaunt: It would be part of the esti- 
mates consideration? 

Mr. Chairman: That is correct. It would 
just be a few minutes. It’s just a short film. 
Good enough? Agreed? Thank you very 
much. 


The committee adjourned at 12:33 p.m. 
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|The committee met at 10.08 a.m. 


- ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


(continued) 


On vote 1804, agricultural marketing pro- 
cam: 

,Mr. Chairman: Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
embers of the committee. We were com- 
leting vote 1804 yesterday noon and I think 
‘r. Gaunt had the floor for a few brief 
marks. We shall continue with that this 
orning. Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: I noticed you underlined the 
ord “brief,” Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Very well underlined. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s exactly what it will be 
very, very brief. Two things: First, I have 
id some representation from farmers who 
el there should be something done with 
spect to the price of milk powder. Many 
rmers, I think, would use milk powder in 
ir operations if they could get it at a 
mpetitive price. They feel, given the de- 
ictions that are being taken off their milk 
heques to export this product and to sub- 
dize it abroad, a lot of that product could 
> utilized here at home. They would be 
‘epared to do that if the price were 
»mpetitive. 

iI am not sure of the machinery and the 
echanics involved in that, but I throw it out 
) the minister for consideration. ‘Many farm- 
's have said they would use it in calf 
ipplement, for hog-feeding and so on. It 
‘ould make a good feed in that respect. But 
ley won't use it at its current price. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: The only comment I 
we is that in the export market, world 
‘ices for powder are away down compared 
ith what you have to pay for it here. It’s a 
t higher here. What do you pay here? Is it 
3 cents? 

| Mr. Gaunt: I think it’s even higher than 
iat. 




















‘Hon. W. Newman: We buy it for our 
Appy, but that’s all I know. The export 
‘ice is a lot lower. Two years ago in Ottawa 
r suggested to the Canadian Dairy Com- 


ission, when Mr. Whelan was there, that 
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some arrangement should be made. Their 
major concern, as far as powder was con- 
cerned, was that since all the chain stores 
always had to pay a certain price for this 
powder, if they sold it to farmers cheaper 
they would have no way of controlling where 
that powder might go. That was their main 
reason at that point. But we did make that 
suggestion. 

You should ask the Minister of Natural 
Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller) about that. 
Maybe he could feed it to his fish. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one other matter and I need to speak to my 
good friend here for a minute. If there is 
anybody else on the list— 


Mr. Chairman: Is it still under vote 1804? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. It is the matter of the 
transfer of quotas with respect to cream. If 
a milk producer sells his milk quota and then 
decides a month later that he wants to go 
into cream, he cannot do it. There are all 
sorts of cream quotas in the country— 


Hon. W. Newman: There are not all sorts— 


Mr. Gaunt: There is quite a bit of it. It is 
certainly available out there. 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Gaunt: Given the circumstance with 
the milk quotas we talked about yesterday, 
it seems to me that is one method whereby 
we can free some market share quota—not a 
lot perhaps, but we can. certainly free some. 
I cannot understand why the Cream Pro- 
ducers’ Marketing Board is taking that posi- 
tion. I think they should be challenged on it. 


Hon. W. Newman: We might do that to 
milk but, as you know, the chairman of the 
Cream Producers’ Marketing Board sits on 
the Milk Marketing Board; he is Murray 
Smeltzer, who is a very fine fellow. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, indeed. 


Hon. W. Newman: We discussed this at 
a meeting of the Milk Marketing Board two 
or three months ago. He was reluctant to 
give up any of his cream quota at that 
point because he did not know how many 
can shippers would be moving into cream 
or how much quota they would have. It 
would be fair to say that down the road 
he is prepared to be reasonable on it but 
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he wants to make sure he is covered. He 
does not want to give up quotas that he 
may need because of the conversion from 
canned to cream, In fairness to Murray 
Smeltzer, at the meeting he was very sym- 
pathetic to the idea. 

Mr. Gaunt: So it is. not an open-and-shut 
caseP 

Hon. W. Newman: Not as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. Gaunt: And as far as the board is 
concerned? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know what 
their attitude is now. It was two months 
ago that I met with them. Certainly it is 
one of the things that I have on my list 
to mention to them when we meet them 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Gaunt: So the minister is going to 
pursue that point? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. We did go into 
it a couple of months ago. 

Mr. Gaunt: Good. That is all I had, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Gaunt. 
Bon voyage! 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak to the same point that Mr. Gaunt 
was talking zebout. He mentioned that in 
a month’s time a producer could not trans- 
fer to cream. He meant the producer could 
not transfer his milk quota to cream; he 
could go into cream production if he could 
obtain a quota, but he could not transfer 
his milk quota. Is that right? 


Hon, W. Newman: I think they can. They 
can take their milk quota and change it to 
a cream quota. How the ratio is done, I 
am not sure, but they can. For instance, 
if you are shipping in canned bulk and you 
want to start shipping cream, you will get 
a quota for cream. 

Mr. ‘McKessock: Mr. Gaunt referred to 
a producer who stopped shipping milk for 
“one month— 

Mr. Riddell: No, he said it was a pro- 
ducer who had sold his milk quota and 
now he has no quota at all. 7 


Mr. McKessock: There is nothing to stop 
him from going into cream if he buys a 
cream quota. 


Hon. W. Newman: If he buys a quota. 
But if he sells his milk quota, he cannot 
be expected to be given a cream quota. 

Mr. McKessock: I mentioned the other 


day, and I said it would come under this 
vote, that we have a fairly large and well- 


managed ice cream manufacturing plant i 
Markdale, run by Dave Chapman. He uf 
mentioned to me that they would like te 
be given more notice of butterfat price in- 
creases when they come along. He says he 
has to give his customers notice of price 
increases and it just comes on to ther 
overnight, with the result that they have 
no chance to give any notice to the cus. 
tomers of the increase in price. Is there any 
way that these processers can be notifiec 
of a price increase coming up? | 


Hon. W. Newman: All industrial milk, 
course, is formula priced; and there will b 
an adjustment in the formula coming short 
ly from the Canadian Dairy Commission 
What you are saying is that when they 
announce the price increase for the farmers 
they should give due notice—a month i 
advance, say—that they are going to giw 
an increase. Is this what you are saying? | 


Mr. McKessock: Yes. He would like a 
much advance notice as possible. He feel 
he just cannot increase his prices withou 
giving his customers some notice. | 
[10:15] | 


Hon. W. Newman: It would be up to th 
Canadian Dairy Commission, in terms 0 
their formula, if they decide to increase th 
price of industrial milk; that would hav 
a direct bearing on the question of whe 
he would pay. I am not sure how muc 
advance notice they give now, if any. ]) 
is a matter of concern to everyone, becaus 
not only does it affect the ice cream mar 
it affects everybody else in the stores ¢ 
far as the price of milk and powder is cor, 
cerned. But sometimes they get right dow 
to the wire before they make a final di 
cision on it. 

It has always been a concern of ou’ 
because there will be a certain amount « 
stock on hand at the old price or somethin; 
Maybe they want notice so they can i 
crease it right away. It is a good poin: 
I am not denying it is a good point. Bi 
I don’t know the answer to it, because 
think the formula pricing on industrial mi 
has worked. Depending on circumstances: 
costs, inflation and all the other factors-. 
think they look at the formula at least twi' 
a year. 

I don’t know whether it is public infc 
mation or not, but they are talking of : 
increase right now. In industrial milk, t. 
formula does warrant it. I’m told it has 0) 
been announced yet by Mr Whelan, s0_ 
really should not comment on it, All I ¢ 
say is that the formula indicates that the 
is a warranted increase in industrial amt 
























































Mr. McKessock: Thank you. On another 
oint, to what extent is your ministry in- 
olved in the brucellosis control program? 
Hon. W. Newman: It is mainly federal, 
ut we are very much concerned and in- 
lved. None of the provinces is brucellosis- 
ree, but certainly they don’t have nearly 
many infected herds as we have in the 
rovince of Ontario. As a result of our meet- 
ags last summer, there was a joint federal- 
ovincial committee set up to study it. Dr. 
‘en McDermid, the head of our veterinary 
srvices branch, is on that committee. 

‘I am-very concerned about the incidence 
f brucellosis in Ontario, although the num- 
er of herds is down somewhat at this mo- 
ent. It is still bad. 

‘I hope I am not sounding critical—I think 
vat the health of animals branch in Ottawa 
as that as one of its top priorities—but I 
ink that branch really needs to get out and 
et at it. If we are going to have a test-and- 
aughter program, then they are really going 
have to get at it in a big way. It is not 
ir to our farmers in the province of Ontario. 
here is going to have to be some control on 
ovement of cattle. 

As I have always said, I believe we could 
iccinate; it still can be done on a volun- 
ry basis. But I have yet to be convinced— 
laybe within the next few weeks something 
ill be worked out which could convince me— 
at we should actually support the test-and- 
aughter program. 

‘They should put more men in the field to 
more testing—and our people work very 
osely with the health of animals branch— 
it there may be some more recent informa- 
on, because I know the committee has been 
eeting— 

_Mr. Gaunt: There is a new program com- 
g out the first of the year, is there not? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, it will be an- 
unced. As I have mentioned, additional 
anpower is needed. We also need more 
search on brucellosis, which the feds are 
‘epared to do, and more on-farm testing of 
ards; this is where they need the additional 
aff to do it on a regular basis. They also 
id, as I have said, that restriction of move- 
ent of cattle is needed. There are some 
leas of the province that have a lot higher 
ite of brucellosis than do others. 

‘Mr. McKessock: Is there some thought that 
‘e should forget about the vaccination pro- 
am and just test and slaughter? 


Hon. W. Newman: If I was convinced in 
y own mind that the feds had a meaningful, 
‘ong, manpowered program going, then I 
ould support a test-and-slaughter program. 
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However, at this point in time, with 938 or 
948 herds under quarantine in the province 
of Ontario, I am not convinced that the 
health of animals branch has the staff to do 
an effective test-and-slaughter program. 


Mr. McKessock: Apparently, though, in the 
areas where they do have a test-and-slaughter 
program they get rid of the brucellosis much 
faster. The vaccination seems to prolong it, 
because they are kept on the farms for 90 
or 120 days and you get rid of them one or 
two at a time, but it keeps coming back. 
They should just slaughter everything within 
a herd if one or two went down with the 
disease. | 

I would just like to cite the case of a guy 
who called me yesterday. He was quite dis- 
turbed. He has 75 Holstein heifers ready for 
export. He started testing these heifers back 
in August. One of them was positive and 
three suspicious, and they shipped the four. 
Then he was on a 90-day quarantine. They 
came back and tested again in September 
and they were all negative. They came back 
and tested in November; one went down and 
two more suspicious. 

Now these heifers are starting to calve and 
he is on a 120-day quarantine. He is going 
to lose his shirt on these heifers. He can’t 
afford to keep them because he hasn’t got 
the facilities. He is going to have 75 heifers 
calving, and these heifers are going to have 
to go to market. The farmer is the one who 
is going to have to pay. 

I feel that all those animals should be sent 
to slaughter and he should come under the 
compensation program. It would be better 
for everybody, but especially for us as far- 
mers who are trying to get rid of brucellosis. 
Suppose he does keep them for 120 days; 
they are going to have to come back every 
30 days for testing, and it is going to cost the 
government a lot of money and a lot of 
trouble. They could simply get rid of that 
herd, which he would like. They could carry 
on testing on another herd and he would 
come out of it on a break-even situation. 

The way it is, if they test, it could drag 
on. Suppose he decides to keep those cattle; 
they could come back in 30 days, find they 
are negative again, then test in another 30 
days and find another one goes down, in 
which case they put him on another 120-day 
quarantine. This could go on at his place for 
a couple of years. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is possible— and 
there are other cases; I don’t know whether 
he is bringing cattle into his place or whether 
he just raises his own cattle. | 
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Mr. McKessock: He buys the heifers in 
the fall and breeds them himself the next fall. 


Hon. W. Newman: When he bought them, 
were they all tested? How were they when 
he bought them? 

Mr. McKessock: They started to test his 
herd because one of the heifers he had 
bought was suspicious. And they kept coming 
back to test. 

Hon. W. Newman: With the high inci- 
dence of brucellosis, I can’t really recom- 
mend to the farmers of the province of On- 
tario that they do not vaccinate if they want 
to. 

I am not convinced at this point that the 
health of animals branch has a meaningful 
program. But I give them credit; they have 
been working very diligently. Dr. McDermid 
is on that committee and working very dili- 
gently to come up with some sort of a pro- 

am. 

If you think the brucellosis situation is con- 
fusing to us, what about the confusion it 
leaves in the minds of the farmers out 
there? It’s not easy for them. 

We've had a concentrated effort on this 
for the last six months— 


Mr. McKessock: It’s also costing Ontario 
a lot of money for export cattle. 


Hon. W. Newman: You don’t have to tell 
me that. I know all this. I know there are 
some real problems there. 


Mr. McKessock: You must have two 90-day 
negative tests to export to the United States, 
I believe. Is that right? 


Hon. W. Newman: There is some concern 
in New York state. T’'ve talked to agricultural 
people from New York state; they think it’s 
all coming from Ontario, which is not true. 
They’re not brucellosis-free at all. I wouldn’t 
want to accuse anybody of anything, but 
with the blue-tongue or whatever it was, 
they stopped the importation of US cattle— 
I'm not sure whether this is counteraction or 
not, but we’re all concerned. 

The new program, I’m told by Dr. Mc- 
Dermid, will step up the testing and the 
movement of cattle from farm to farm and 
from region to region. This is the crux of the 
whole matter. They’re going to have to move 
on it quite quickly. Is there $17 million in the 
federal budget for that program? 


Dr. McDermid: Last year they spent $17 
million on brucellosis, 


Mr. ‘McKessock: Suppose a farmer wanted 
to eradicate his herd—I realize you may run 
into some purebred herds which they 
wouldn’t want to wipe out and would sooner 
go with the 90-day or 120-day quarantine 
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program but, as in the case I have citec 
let’s say a farmer would rather ship them ov 
so he could get cleaned up, because h 
hasn’t got the facilities to look after then! 
Supposing they said, for a start, that thos 
farmers who want to ship the whole herd, ca_ 
do so and get compensation for them. 'Woul 
that be a positive start? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m told by D) 
McDermid that if it is apparent to the healt 
of animals branch after a few tests that th 
disease has not been eliminated, they wi, 
consider total depopulation and compensatic 
Last year there were 98 herds depopulate 
So far this year there have been 44 her 
handled in the same way. Maybe he shou) 
talk to the health of animals branch to s) 
if they would depopulate. 


Mr. McKessock: In the cases you're tal. 
ing about, do they give total compensatic 
for the whole herd? 


Hon. W. Newman: There’s a set vali 
related to whether they’re registered cattle » 
grade cattle. : 


Mr. McKessock: It’s $500— 


Hon. W. Newman: We have suggested | 
Ottawa that if your total dairy herd or) 
good portion gets wiped out, first, yi 
shouldn’t lose any quota and, second, the, 
should be compensation for loss of income: 
they're going to test and slaughter. Th’ 
haven’t bought that particular idea at td 
point in time. ] 

Mr. McKessock: They do pay $500 1. 
grade and $900 for registered. Is th 
correct? | 

Hon. W. Newman: I'll ask Dr. McDermi) 
I’m not sure of those figures. | 

Dr. McDermid: Those are the maximun, 
yes—$500 for grades and $900 for pw‘ 
breds. | 


Mr. McKessock: When they decided | 


eradicate these herds, did they give f: 
compensation? 


Dr. McDermid: All the animals remov| 
are treated as reactors and compensation 
paid for all. : 
Mr. McKessock: Was compensation pi’ 
on the entire herd because they felt the’ 
were enough reactors to eliminate the whi 


herd? 

Dr. McDermid: Yes. So far this year ml 
than $1 million has been paid out in co! 
pensation for the 44 completely depopulai, 
herds to which Mr. Newman referred. 

Mr. McKessock: Did you say herds w’ 
treated in this way this year? | 





















Dr. McDermid: So far this year—that is, 
rom April 1 to September 30—44 herds 
were depopulated in Ontario. 


Mr. McKessock: I think that’s the right 
tep to take. I don’t know how long it takes 
them to tell the farmer they're going to do 
this. I know this guy was very upset yester- 
day. I suppose it would be best, if they 
ome back a second time with a positive 
eactor, if they automatically say they'll 
eradicate a herd, especially if the farmer 
Jesires it. 
| Hon. W. Newman: That may be true. 
ut, again, I wouldn’t want my herd eradi- 
sated if I were shipping milk. If I had a 
yunch of heifers and wanted to sell some, 
wouldn’t want to eradicate my whole herd 
yecause I had two or three reactors. 


| Mr. McKessock: That’s right. If they 
vould at least do it if the farmer wanted 
0, that would be fine; if he didn’t want 
0, maybe he could have the opportunity 
‘0 go into quarantine. 

Hon. W. Newman: But you have to figure 
yut the compensation price. I think it was 
nentioned yesterday that there are some 
xred heifers selling for well below $500 at 
is point in time. Wed have to work out 
‘ome sort of an agreement with the par- 
icular farmer as to what those cattle are 
orth. They don’t always pay the top price. 
Jid you say it was $500 and $900? 

Mr. McKessock: It’s $500, less the market 
wice. Right. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: I'll ask Dr. McDermid 
o explain it in detail. 

Dr. McDermid: The compensation policy 
1as been changed. The compensation now 
letermined by the federal health of ani- 
nals branch veterinarian is the total amount 
yaid to the cattle owner. That amount could 
ve up to $500 for a grade and up to $900 
or a purebred. The market value—what is 
ibtained for meat purposes—is conveyed to 
he federal government. 
| Mr. McKessock: I see. They get the 
fapphter cheque. 

_ Dr. McDermid: Prior to the change being 
made, the cattle owner received the 
laughter value plus an additional amount 
4a compensation. Of course, the compensa- 
jon amounts were much lower then. 

Mr. McKessock: I see. In this herd I’m 
Iking about there are 1,400-pound heifers. 
they were good heifers going for export. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know all the 
letails of that specific case—you have a letter 
rom him—but I’m sure our veterinary serv- 
ces branch would be glad to contact him, 
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or the health of animals branch in Ottawa 
if that’s what he wants to do. Would you 
send me a letter on it? 


Mr. McKessock: I will. 


Hon. W. Newman: We work pretty 
closely with the health of animals branch. 


Mr. McKessock: Since, as you say, you work 
closely with them, would you consider 
recommending to them what we suggested 
here? If a farmer wanted to take that course 
of action and eradicate his whole herd, 
would you push for that? - 


[10:30] 


Hon. W. Newman: They have to make 
that decision, and they've already depopu- 
lated some herds. I really can’t dictate policy 
on any particular thing. If there is a specific 
instance that comes up that you’re concerned 
about, we work with them and try to work 
it out. But I’m not going to tell Ottawa, 
just because somebody got five reactors and 
still has his herd under quarantine, that 
they must depopulate the herd. They must 
make that decision. 

They have certain criteria they work with 
in the testing of the cattle. I assume that 
after a certain period of time, if they realize 
it looks like it’s going to be an ongoing 
problem, they depopulate the whole herd. 
I think that has to be a criterion which 
they set on their own. They're paying the 
shot for the whole thing. 

If there is a particular problem that arises 
from time to time and you would like us to 
pursue it with the health of animals branch, 
fair enough. But the health of animals 
branch, outside of being understaffed and 
not really being able to cope with this 
matter—I have to fault the branch to some 
degree for not having enough staff in the 
field, but you can fault any ministry for 
not having enough staff in the field—if there 
is going to be a meaningful program on 
brucellosis control on a_ test-and-slaughter 
basis, is going to have to step up its program. 
They're going to have to really move forward 
with it. That’s what I think you'll be seeing 
very shortly. 


Mr. Riddell: Do you have any specifics 
about this program that will be announced in 
the near future? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think it should come 
from Ottawa. Certainly T've got a summary 
here of the present situation in Ontario. But 
I think it would be unfair to the committee 
that’s working on it if I were to announce 
anything. All I can say is that we have made 
strong representation that if they cant get a 
proper test-and-slaughter program going, 
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maybe they should look at selected areas of 
the province and say, “Okay, go in there 
and vaccinate. Be careful in moving the 
cattle. Let’s clean up the areas that aren't so 
bad and maybe get in on a vaccination pro- 
gram in some of those areas.” This is the sort 
of thing the veterinarians are doing some 
work on now. 

I have some information here which [ll 
run over very quickly for you. 

“As a result of discussions between Agri- 
culture Canada and the consultative com- 
mittee, changes will take place in the eradica- 
tion program. Although details are not en- 
tirely agreed upon, the changes will include 
additional manpower for eradication work, in- 
creased restrictions on movement of suscep- 
tible cattle and increased testing, including 
more on-farm area testing, and a new brucel- 
losis free-listing herd policy, which will 
facilitate export of cattle.” 

Basically, we support this if this is what 
they are prepared to do. That announcement 
will have to come from Ottawa but this is 
really what we have come to grips with. 


Mr. McKessock: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 

Another area is the marketing of hogs. You 
probably have noticed that Quebec seems to 
be taking over the hog industry in Canada 
and squeezing out Ontario to a certain extent. 
The Free Press report on October 26 men- 
tioned that Quebec’s percentage of the Cana- 
dian hog kill over the past five years pro- 
vides an interesting insight. In 1971 their 
kill was 20 per cent and in 1976 it was 31.5 
per cent, compared with 32 per cent for 
Ontario. And to date in 1977 Quebec is run- 
ning ahead of Ontario. 

This must concern you. At the Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair you had a booth vee 
showed the different Ontario product increase 
and what percentage of Canadian product 
comes from Ontario. This article says Quebec 
currently is greatly dependent on eastern 
Ontario for its supply of weanling pigs, but 
its felt they are going to be moving into 
that area as well and producing their own 
pigs, which again is going to cut down on the 
Ontario pig population. It appears to me they 
are supporting their hog industry; that is a 
fact. They are even subsidizing the farm 
credit industry rates down there and they 
are going to expand their program to help 
their farmers. Have you any notion of doing 
similar things in Ontario to keep up our 
portion of the hog industry? 

Hon. W. Newman: You should keep in 
mind that in western Canada hog production 
is away down because they have been able 
to cash-crop their crops. I don’t know what is 
going to happen this year with the lower grain 
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prices. I am not sure whether wheat is down 
too much this year—I don’t have the exact 
figures for western wheat; 1 couldn't give you | 
an answer there—but if the price of grain: 
drops, of course, the west switches into hogs. | 
That has been a traditional thing for as long - 
as I can remember. But as long as they have 
a cash crop to get out of it, more power to | 
them. They do not have to work so hard in» 
the winter time. 

As far as Quebec is concerned, we have 
our programs in place here_in Ontario. The 
Farm Credit Corporation is in place. There 
is a fair amount of expansion in the hog in- 
dustry in Ontario, to the point where I am) 
wondering what is going to happen down the | 
road, Two or three years ago most of the: 
Farm Credit Corporation money was going: 
into supplying milk houses for dairy farmers. 
I think 11,000 loans went out for dairy pro-— 
duction; I have forgotten the exact figure, but , 
it was quite high. Does anybody know that. 
ficure? Was it 11,000 or 1,100? Whatever it | 
was, it was substantial. | 

In other words, there is a trend begin-. 
ning to show that more Farm Credit Corpo- ‘ 
ration money is going to hog production. | 
While I have indicated briefly that they. 
don’t want to overproduce in hogs, it would. 
help if we could get a stable market m 
Japan; it is a big market for Ontario pork, 
which they like. Mind you, they are good) 
traders; they will try to trade off one prov-, 
ince against another in terms of price. But 
pork is a very popular commodity there—* 
even more so than beef—whereas the per: 
capita consumption of pork has really not) 
varied a great deal here over the years. So. 
the Japanese market could have a bearing | 
on it. al 

If Quebec wants to produce its own winter 
pigs, we cannot stop that. Don’t forget thal: 
they probably feed a fair amount of oul 
grain to those hogs in Quebec. I would think: 
they would, anyway. A fair amount of corr 
goes down there from Ontario to feed thei: 
hogs. I have a note here about the nationa 
pork seminar, held October 24-27 in Mont | 
real: in effect, it says that pork productior 
in Quebec is being vertically integratec, 
heavily. ‘| 
Mr. McKessock: Yes. 

Hon, W. Newman: Vertical integration i 
pork production was tried here a few year ! 
ago, if you recall, and it did not work 
Farmers are pretty smart and it did not reall, 
work effectively in this province. Maybe the’ 
will find out that it won’t work so well dow’ 
there either. But there is nothing we can d) 
to stop Quebec from producing hogs. et 


Mr. McKessock: I realize that. But it men- 
tions in this article that the expansion in 
uebec is out of this world compared to 
e expansion we see in Ontario. It says: 
“The Quebec hog producer has no diffi- 
culty financing his operation or making credit 
rrangements. The Quebec government is 
eavily involved with subsidies and has an 
arrangement where Farm Credit Corporation 
interest rates are subsidized.” 

It appears that the reason they are ex- 
anding is that it is made so easy for them. 
aybe the reason Ontario isn’t expanding is 
that they have not got the same incentive. 


Hon. W. Newman: I will give you some 
gures here. Companies which are mainly 
feed companies have been said to have in- 
vested $47 million in Quebec in the last 
ear. That is not the Farm Credit Corpora- 
ion at all. That is straight vertical integra- 
tion. I would think that would be the biggest 
crease. 

| Mr. Riddell: The scary thing here is the 
size of these hog operations that are getting 
started. I have three in my area and it is 
ust horrendous, the number of sows and 
igs they are going to be finishing. I have a 
feeling that these will end up becoming 
vertically integrated as well. If the farmer 
sant continue to manage that size of an 
operation, who’s going to do it? This is the 
hing that bothers me. 

I don’t mind seeing the small family farm 
zet into the business, but when I see these 
arge operations on thousands of acres of 
and and putting up buildings for 1,000 or 
2,000 sows— 

Hon. W. Newman: Many farmers them- 
selves are doing it— 

_ Mr. Riddell: That’s right. 


' Hon. W. Newman: —and I wouldn’t want 
to mention anyone that you or I would know 
versonally who’s doing it. 


Mr. Riddell: It’s the farmers who are doing 
t at the time being. But if they can’t stay 
‘n business, there’s only one kind of concern 
that can take it over—and that’s the feed 
companies. 


Hon. W. Newman: At this point in Can- 
ida we sell somewhere between 12 million 
and 16 million bushels of corn to Quebec, 
mainly for pork and beef. But we're still a 
1et importer of pork into Canada. You may 
ind that hard to believe but we are a net 
Mporter of pork. US pork is a different kind 
M0 pork, of course, but they're beginning to 
dreed more and more of our kind of hogs, 
Which are thinner and so on, because they 
‘ealize there’s a better market for them. 
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What I’m concerned about, if the United 
States, with its massive millions of bushels 
of corn, moves into the production of the 
same breed of hog as we have, is what will 
happen to our offshore markets down the 
road. I’m concerned about those. 

Mr. McKessock: The part that bothers me 
is that we're losing our percentage of the 
Canadian production in a lot of products— 

Hon. W. Newman: We're not losing— 

Mr. McKessock: It is dropping. 


Hon. W. Newman: We're producing more 
because a lot of the slack that was in 
western Canada is being picked up by 
Quebec. 

Mr. McKessock: Ontario’s percentage is 
dropping. 

Hon. W. Newman: Hog production in the 
west is away off—I can’t tell you the figures; 
I'm sure somebody here could give you the 
western figures, but theyre away off—be- 
cause they can cash-crop their crops. If corn 
was $4 a bushel, I sure wouldn't be putting 
beef cattle on a feedlot. 


Mr. Riddell: The west is still a suitcase 
country. 


Mr. McKessock: I can understand that hap- 
pening in the west, but I certainly hope On- 
tario will be able to maintain its production 
in all agricultural products. 


Hon. W. Newman: We have programs for 
young farmers, as you know, and other 
programs. My concern is that we increase 
pork production gradually rather than ram- 
ming into it; that’s what I worry about. 

Mr. McKessock: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ziemba: Mr. Minister, if you ever find 
yourself in west Toronto and about to do 
some grocery shopping, I'm going to recom- 
mend that you do at Darrigo’s Supermarket. 
Darrigo’s straddles Weston Road and_ St. 
Clair and it straddles York South and High 
Park riding associations, both good New 
Democratic Party riding associations. 


Mr. McKessock: Is this part of that $1- 
million food and expansion program? 

Mr. Ziemba: No, no. This is part of the 
export thing. I'm getting into it very slowly, 
Mr. McKessock. Since I'm new to this com- 
mittee, you could say I’m just feeling my 
way around, 

If you went into Darrigo’s, Mr. Minister, 
woud find a wholesale type of operation 
geared mostly to a community made up of re- 
cent immigrants—people from Italy, Portugal, 
Poland, the Ukraine, Germany and so on. 

One of the things you’d notice is that Kraft 
has a display there, but it’s a very small dis- 
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play; most people don’t give a damn for 
Kraft products. What you'd find, by way of 
cheese, is a huge counter, the length of this 
table, full of imported cheeses of all kinds— 
the aged wheels as well as the different feta 
cheeses, white cheeses and so on. That brings 
me to the question of why this is. 

Why, in a province that’s so rich in agri- 
culture, are we forced to have so many 
cheeses coming in from Italy when Kraft has 
been rationalizing our cheese producers over 
the years? I'd like you to provide us with 
some figures, say for the past seven years, to 
show how many independently owned and 
operated cheese producers we have now, 
compared to 1970. 

Along the same lines, and in response to 
your previous observation that we have now 
become a net importer of pork into Canada, 
in what other agricultural product areas are 
we net importers in Canada? I should say 
in Ontario; we shouldn’t be speaking about 
Canada. 

[10:45] 

Hon. W. Newman: We are a net importer 
of beef, for instance. A lot of it is grown in 
the west. We could grow a lot more beef here 
if the return to the farmer was there and 
there was a— 


Mr. Ziemba: More specifically, are we net 
importers from the United States? That’s 
where our pork is coming from; is that what 
you're saying? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, mainly backs are 
coming from the US. 


Mr. Ziemba: Are we a net importer of 
milk products as well? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. Believe you me, 
if we could find a market for some of our 
milk products it would be great. Anyway, 
talking about cheese imports and_ specialty 
cheeses, you might recall that two years ago, 
about early 1976, the government of Canada 
was planning to import more specialty cheese 
than the 50 million pounds they allow in 
now. We have the capacity in the plants 
in Ontario to produce 35 million pounds of 
that specialty cheese. We have the potential 
here of the 50 million pounds that are im- 
ported. 

I must say the dairy farmers of Ontario 
and the dairy farmers of Canada fought very 
vigorously to stop that amount from increasing 
to more than 50 million pounds. I would be 
quite happy if they would cut it back to 
15 million pounds or less because we can 
supply your community, which likes these 
specialty cheeses, from Ontario. We have 
made representation—and I’m sure Murray 
Gaunt and Ron McNeil know that we ham- 
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mered away, with a unified voice—to cut back 
the importation of specialty cheeses. We can 
produce most of them here and, with a little 
bit of time, I think we could produce them 
all. 

I would welcome the opportunity to stop 
the importation of all specialty cheeses from 
offshore. It’s not that we want to cut off 
your people and new immigrants in your 
community who want specialty cheeses. We 
can make it. Maybe you could talk to your 
friend at the store and ask him if he would 
like to carry some of the specialty cheeses 
that are made in Ontario, from Ontario milk, 
which are of just as good a quality as those. 
from other countries. You would do us a 
favour. 3 

Mr. Ziemba: What steps are you taking to: 
encourage independently owned and oper- 
ated cheese producers? It’s not just there. . 
One time I found myself in one of these: 
plazas—I can’t remember which one—where 
Holland had its cheese on display. People’ 
from Holland were dressed up in their cos- 
tumes and giving out samples; they were 
really promoting it and selling it in whole- 
sale lots. 

It would be a negative thing to try te, 
discourage imports; if our quota is 50 million 
pounds, then we have to live with it. But) 
what steps are we taking to compete with 
them by way of encouraging our producerst 
How many independently owned and oper 
ated small cheese producers are there i 
Ontario now as compared to seven years ago! 


Hon. W. Newman: Cheese plants? | 
Mr. Ziemba: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t give you thos: 
figures, but we'll get them and send then} 
to you. 

Quite obviously you weren't here for th’ 
first part of our estimates. I would like t 
point out that if you had been at the Roya) 
Agricultural Winter Fair or you'd read th 
Toronto Star or some of the other paper: 
you would have seen that we have launche 
a campaign of full-page newspaper adi 
You'll notice, too, that Mr. McKessock 
wearing one of our buttons. We had full-pag) 
ads in the Toronto Star, the Sun and thre’ 
or four other papers. We intend to expand 0. 
that as part of our promotional program. | 

Mr. Ziemba: But what are you doing t 
way of funding? | 

Hon. W. Newman: Funding what? 

Mr. Ziemba: Funding of independent pr’) 
ducers, Are they being plugged into ODU 
NODC or wherever? 


Hon. W. Newman: Sure. It depends on t} 
whey utilization, the ODC and ARDA. | 
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you look at the Ontario Gazette, which very 
‘ew of us ever read, you will notice that there 
we certain orders in council going through 
m a regular basis. Through the ARDA pro- 
xam loans are made for whey utilization, 
storage and other factors. 


Mr. Ziemba: That would be a great enter- 
rise, especially for recent immigrants who 
iave that ability. If they knew they could 
set funding from this government to go off 
n that direction, I am sure they could com- 
ete and supply the local market. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s great, but we 
ave a total allocation of industrial milk jn 


Ziemba: That’s what I am 
‘bout—specialty cheeses. 


talking 


Hon. W. Newman: Our own ministry, 
arough ARDA, provided $3.5 million for 
dod plants, in addition to the funding from 
1¢ Ontario Development Corporation, with 
s Eastern Ontario Development Corporation 
nd Northern Ontario Development Corpora- 
on. Il cannot give you their figures; you 
vould have to ask for them from the Ministry 

Industry and Tourism. You can talk all] 
tu like about the problems we have, but 


> resolve all these problems we have to go 
ack to tariffs. 


Mr. Ziemba: I just want to take you back 
) your earlier statement about Ontario being 
net importer of pork. In which other agri- 
iltural product areas is Ontario a net im- 
orter from the United States? 

Hon. W. Newman: We can give you those 


zures. 


Mr. Ziemba: No, not the figures. Just name 
tem off the top of your head. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: Just off the top of my 
vad, I think one would be processed fruits, 
it they can produce them cheaper. 





out $1 billion worth of horticultural prod- 
*ts comes into Canada each year from the 
“nited States, virtually tariff-free. We feel 
e should be getting some credit for what 
‘ev are bringing here tariff-free in the 
ultilateral negotiations which are now 
ing on in Geneva. We in Ontario and Can- 
la should get ia credit for the citrus fruits 
id all the other commodities that come in 
‘re virtually tariff-free; we would like some 
ciprocity in the tariff structure and sea- 

tariffs on our fresh commodities. 


Mr. Ziemba: We are $1 billion in the red 
| that? That is the credit you would like 


' See, 
| 
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Hon. W. Newman: No, we do export; let 
us not forget we do export. But I am say- 
ing approximately $1 billion worth of com- 
modities comes in from the United States 
tariff-free. We think, those of us in the 
farming community, and as a government, 
we should get some credit for those, even 
though in some cases they are not indige- 
nous to the province of Ontario. 

Mr. Ziemba: To be offset by products that 
they are clamping down on? 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. For instance, 
boxed beef—I said it 10 times in the esti- 
mates and I will say it again; We pay 10 
per cent duty on boxed beef going out of 
Canada; if it is a 50-pound box of steaks, 
that’s 30 cents a pound duty, but they can 
bring a similar box of beef into Ontario for 
three cents a pound. Many countries don’t 
have the same situation we have—a big 
neighbour to the south with massive produc- 
tion, We also have problems with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Japan as 
well as with the United States, which is the 
greatest protectionist nation in the world. 
That is why we need a little more protection 
in Canada if our agricultural industry is 
going to survive. 

Mr. Ziemba: I agree with you there. 


Mr. McKessock: A supplementary to the 
part about the advertising of dairy products. 
In this $1-million program of promoting On- 
tario foods, I was wondering what— 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr, Chairman, we've 
been through this; it was in another vote. 


Mr. McKessock: All right. But I just have 
a— 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t mind answer- 
ing your question, but if it’s repetitious—go 
ahead; I don’t mind. 


Mr. McKessock: If it’s. repetitious, it’s good 
repetition. 


Mr. Chairman: I agree with your com- 
ments, Mr. Minister. We thave had more 
repetition in this committee since we started 
these estimates than in any other committee 
that I can recall. 


Mr. McKessock: I have been here for all 
of them, except for one day; so I doubt if 
there is repetition. 

Have you given any thought to going to 
talk to these chain stores, similar to the one 
Mr. Ziemba mentioned, where they are pro- 
moting quite vigorously foreign imports with 
costumes and everything else? I think these 
stores probably could be embarrassed into 
advertising our own products, through our 
Ontario promotion program, in a_ similar 
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fashion, A gentleman who lives in my riding 
is the manager of the Food City store in 
Owen Sound. He does a fantastic job of ad- 
vertising dairy products in the dairy month 
every year. He has the Ontario Dairy Prin- 
cess there dressed up in an Ontario costume 
and not a foreign costume, and for the last 
couple of years the has invited me and var- 
ious other people to go there for a day to 
help promote dairy products and talk to peo- 
ple as they come in. They have great dis- 
plays. It is certainly Ontario products they 
are promoting. 

What thoughts have you along this line? 
Where is that $1 million going to go? Is it 
going to go into something like this, or part 
of it? 

Hon. W. Newman: How long ago were 
you born? 

Mr. McKessock: It was 44 years ago. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. Fair enough. 
We've had dairy princesses in Ontario for 
more than 44 years. We have an Ontario 
Dairy Princess who travels all over this 
province promoting milk products. Each 
county has its own. I’ve met most of them. 
Theyre very charming young ladies. When 
they get up to speak they do a better job 
than I do in promoting dairy products. 
Theyre fantastic. They're travelling con- 
tinually to promote dairy products. 

The Milk Marketing. Board spends more 
than $2 million advertising milk products. 
Don’t you even. watch television? They have 
good ads. They’re well done. 

As far as our promotional program is con- 
cerned, as I’ve already mentioned, the 
Premier and I met with the heads of the 
chain stores and the major wholesaling peo- 
ple who offered their co-operation in the 
Ontario food promotion program. If you 
look at the ads in the paper, you'll see that 
what you've got on your lapel is on some 
of the ads already. 

Next year, as we move into new packag- 
ing, one company—and I’m not permitted to 
say publicly which one—has said all packages 
must have that symbol on them. We're getting 
good co-operation. It’s not going to happen 
overnight. That’s the whole idea of promoting 
Ontario products. 

I assume you were at the Food Festival. 
There was a whole new format at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair this year. It looked 
really smart, I think, with the help of the 
commodities boards, with the amount we put 
in and the amount the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair itself put in to help promote that 
program. We got a lot of coverage on it. 
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It’s up to people like you and me to promote 
these situations right down the line. i 
As far as dairy princesses are concerned, 


| 

we have competitions in every county— | 
Mr. McKessock: My question wasn’t about 
dairy princesses. I was just stating— 4 


Hon. W. Newman: You were mentioning | 
it in passing, but I thought I would let you 
know this has been going on. They do a 
great deal. They go to the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture annual meetings as a rule 
and are allowed to say a few words. We have: 
a Princess of the Furrow and Princesses of 
the Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement As-, 


sociation and other associations. 


Mr. McKessock: My question was, would 
you consider visiting stores like this to ty 
to get the Dairy Princess there, rather than 
people in foreign costumes? ; 


Hon. W. Newman: You suggested the other 
day that the minister should go to our ex 
hibit and stay there. Right? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes. For a certain amouni: 
of time each day. = | 


Hon. W. Newman: As a matter of course 
because I was here, my parliamentary assis: 
tant and my deputy minister went up to tha’ 
display. The people were pouring throug! 
and commenting very favourably on it, bu’ 
they didn’t get asked one damn question tht 
whole time they were there. 4 


‘Mr. McKessock: They didn’t? 
Hon, W. Newman: No. 


Mr. McKessock: Did the people know wa 
they were? m: 




















Hon. W. Newman: The deputy ministe, 
has spent the last 35 or 40 years around thi’ 
province and I assume people know him prett, 
well. I assume the member for Elgin (M)) 
McNeil) is fairly well known and very we 
respected in the agricultural community. 

For your information, perhaps youd lik 
my parliamentary assistant to expand on th 
exhibit out there. 


Mr. McKessock: I saw the exhibit. I didn | 
see any of your people there. Maybe the 
went up after I suggested they go there. — 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. I told you w 
had an automated display this year, whic 
from comments we're getting—we've had som | 
very nice letters—has been very successiu 
That saves staff, who we can use over at 
Foodland Ontario and Good Things Grow > 
Ontario promotions. We were working vel) 
closely with the commodities boards. W_ 
work together as a unit in agriculture—tl | 
commodities boards, the associations and 
ministry. 









| Mr. McKessock: I appreciate that agricul- 
ural people are the best. 


_ Mr. Chairman: That was a supplementary— 
nd it was a pretty long one. 


11:00] 


Mr. Gaunt: To return to the brucellosis 
atter again: There are 938 herds under 
uarantine in the province of Ontario; it 
eems to me that, rather than getting better, 
e situation is getting worse or at least is 
ot improving. Since we quit the calfhood 
accination program, the success of the 
aughter program has been very mixed, to 
ay the least. 

Does the minister have the figures from 
e last few years as a comparison? 


_Hon. W. Newman: Yes. When I first came 
ito the ministry about two years ago, the 
roblem of brucellosis and what was hap- 
ening was brought to my attention very 
uickly. It was on the upswing. As a result 
? our efforts with the health of animals 
anch—I have to give them some credit— 
| the programs I outlined to you today, 
can give you some figures to indicate that a 
al effort is being made and that we are 
ioving forward. 

_As of the end of August, there were 1,016 
erds under quarantine. At the end of Sep- 
mber, there were 939 herds under quaran- 
ne. Today there are 794 herds we hope we 
in keep that trend moving down. There 
xrtainly has been a vast improvement from 
ie end of August to today; today there are 
ore than 220 herds less in quarantine than 
lere were at the end of August. So it is 
ming down. 

If the feds give the manpower they say 
ey will give to the on-farm testing, and if 
ey give the proper certification on the 
cellosis-free herds—if they move in that 
rection, then I am prepared to support the 
deral program. But up until the last year— 
id I guess I am being critical; I don’t like 
| Criticize, because I think Mr. Whelan, if 
» had his way— 

Interjections. 


Hon. W. Newman: As Dr. McDermid has 
id there is a possibility that the current 
‘ure may go up in several months because 
the more intensive testing. 

I stood on a public platform two years 
0 and said I still supported vaccination 
tv strongly and would urge farmers to do 
But I think we have made great strides in 
e last two years with the health of animals 
anch; I think they are working with us. 

I know a veterinarian who used to be in 
y Own constituency, who was and is my 
t—he is not very well; he has had a heart 
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attack—whose one ambition in life is to see 
brucellosis eradication in Canada, I have had 
some long chats with him as to exactly how 
he thinks it should be done, because he has 
really worked on it in his area. He had a 
basically brucellosis-free area up until a few 
months ago, when some cattle were brought 
in and created some problems. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is a short-term trend, 
and I agree with the minister: it is impres- 
sive, and we are certainly heading in the 
right direction. But’ with this test-and- 
slaughter program I have’ noted over the 
past couple years that it does roller-coaster; 
it goes up and down. While I would like to 
think this would be a consistent pattern, 
based on past experience it has not been; 
it fluctuates, it moves up and down. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are tightening up 
at the sales barns and on the movement of 
catthe—all the way around. There are times 
when somebody buys cattle at sale A, takes 
them to sale B, to sale C, to sale D and so 
on until he finally unloads them on some 
poor unsuspecting soul. This is one of the 
problems we have had, but we are tighten- 
ing up as part of our inspections at the 
sales barns. I have met representatives of 
the veterinary association, and they are pre- 
pared to co-operate. 

I would have to say at this point that if 
the feds do all the things they say they are 
going to do, I would have to support their 
test-and-slaughter program, although I did 
say two years ago that we should be vac- 
cinating. I still say if farmers want to vac- 
cinate, that is fair enough. But if we can get 
a meaningful eradication program going, that 
is by far the best route to go. 


Mr. Gaunt: The minister mentioned the 
sales barns: that was my next point. I think 
this is a real problem in the system with 
respect to brucellosis control. I know some 
people in my area have mentioned that 
some dealers—certainly not all—are a little 
unethical in this respect. If a dealer buys 
some cattle at a sales barn and they’re tested 
and perhaps there is a reactor or two in the 
group, that dealer may unload those cattle 
at another sales bam almost immediately, 
rather than placing them under quarantine 
and making sure that the problem is cor- 
rected. 

One of the dealers in our area, who did 
have a certain code of responsibility to the 
agriculture community, found himself in the 
situation where he'd bought a number of 
dairy heifers for sale. He was actually 
speculating, but he took them home and had 
them tested, and there were four reactors. 
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Rather than do what some of his fellow 
traders may have done—take them out to an- 
other sales barn, perhaps the next day or 
certainly that week—he kept them. As it 
turned out, he incurred a substantial loss, 
because each time they were tested another 
two or three showed up as reactors and 
eventually were slaughtered. 

The minister says the sales barn aspect is 
being tightened up, and I certainly welcome 
that from the brucellosis point of view and 
from the standpoint of other diseases, too. 
I think there are a lot of diseases trans- 
mitted by animals that are trucked from 
sales barn to sales barn; the stress and the 
strain under which they operate is conducive 
to them coming down with some of these 
diseases, which they inevitably pick up along 
the way. 

I think there should be a real tightening 
up of this procedure with respect to dealing 
in livestock from sales barn to sales barn. 
It’s a practice which should not be stopped, 
but it certainly should be tightened up. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are tightening up. 
We will report to the health of animals 
branch and, in conjunction and co-operation 
with them, probably tightening up our sales 
regulations; they will probably be amended 
to come in line with the health of animals 
program. It’s got to be a joint effort. We've 
got to share our load. It’s their total pro- 
gram; don’t get me wrong. But we are co- 
operating with them and tightening up. If it 
doesn’t work, then we're going to have to 
look at going back to large-scale vaccination. 
I don’t want to see that if we can help it. 

Mr, Riddell: How soon after an animal 
is tested do the results come back? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know. Dr. 


McDermid? 

Dr. McDermid: This will vary. It could 
be from one week to three weeks. The health 
of ianimals branch laboratories have been 
burdened with blood samples, so the turn- 
around time on test results has been some- 
what slower recently than it was formerly. 
There are cattle owners who complain, with 
some justification, that it takes three or four 
weeks to get the results back. The health of 
animals branch is determined to improve this 
situation and to speed up the results. 

Mr. Riddell: An animal could change 
hands many times, then, before they tracked 
it down. 

Hon. W. Newman: The thing is we’re now 
building a better tracking system to stop the 
unethical people. 
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There is another concern we have. I know | 
that last year there was a whole overseas , 
load of cattle held up because of the short- ' 
age of health of animals branch people. I 
think it was three or four weeks before they ' 
were able to get them tested, This is all 
part of the program, and this is why Im | 
saying I would go for the test-and-slaughter 
program, provided they put all these things | 
into place. Either that or go back to mass 
vaccination. I don’t want to go ‘back to mass 
vaccination. . | 

Mr. Ziemba: Why? 

Hon. W. Newman: Because of the agri- 
cultural export market. Speaking personally, | 
and not as minister or as ‘an MPP, when I: 
had dairy cattle I vaccinated because I rarely | 
bought any cattle. I kept them all at home | 
and I went to vaccination. That doesn’t mean | 
I did the right thing. Things have changed | 
since I was in the dairy business. Progress 
has been made and we are looking forward | 
to even greater progress in this area. 

Mr. Riddell: So under a test-and-slaughter . 
program there would not be any animals, 
with brucellosis going through a sales barn, 
If we are going to eradicate it through a 
test-and-slaughter program, I am wondering: 
how you are going to tighten up on the sales’ 
barns. If they are tested now, and it is’ 
taking four weeks to get the results back, 
how are you going to keep the dealer from 
buying and selling in sales barns? | 

Hon. W. Newman: There is a preliminary 
test they do right in the barn, I believe. I, 
don’t know exactly how it works, but they 
can do a preliminary test that will give an 
immediate reaction. It is not very accurate; 
a blood test is better, but at least that is. 
done. 

Mr. Riddell: All right. If that is the case, 
how can a dealer pass that animal off to the 
next guy? Why doesn’t the veterinarian sim: 
ply say the animal has to go into a lockec. 
pen and be slaughtered? 
























Hon. W. Newman: In some cases I think! 
they do. Do they not do that now at_the 
sales? I will ask Dr. McDermid to explain 


Dr. McDermid: In answer to your con 
cern, Mr. Gaunt, I don’t think it is possible 
for a known reactor to be moved from ont 
sale to another or from one dealer to an: 
other. | 

Mr. Gaunt: I agree. But if two or threw 
head in that lot showed up as reactors, thi 
dealer does not take the chance; he imme’ 
diately boots those cattle off to some othe 
sales barn. You are quite right in tha 
respect: If there is a reactor, he would no 
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be able take that reactor to a sales barn and 
sell it on the market. 
Dr. McDermid: Say he takes six cows to 
a sale and they are tested using the CARD 
‘test. The official test is the tuboglutination 
‘test. That is the one done in the laboratory, 
and it may take from one week to four weeks 
‘to get the results back, But at most sales the 
CARD test is being used. It provides you 
with the results immediately, although it is 
not the official test. If an animal is found 
to be positive, then the consignor can sell 
that animal immediately for slaughter. It 
does not go through the ring; it goes directly 
to a plant. Or he can take that animal 
‘home and then it will be tested again using 
the official test. But his herd would be placed 
‘under quarantine at that particular point. 

Mr. Gaunt: But the CARD test is a pre- 
liminary test and nothing more. For instance, 
if a heifer were only a month off calving, 
‘the chances of her showing positive with a 
CARD test are not as great as if she were 
tested a month after calving. Is that not so? 

Dr. McDermid: Not necessarily. The test 
is based on the level of antibodies in the 
blood of a particular animal. Certainly at the 
‘time an animal calves or immediately after 
there tends to be a rise in these particular 
disease defence bodies. 
But going back to the case where the 
dealer consigns six animals to a sale: If one 
happens to be found positive on the CARD 
test, that particular animal must go to 
‘slaughter or back to the farm and under 
‘quarantine. The remainder of the consign- 
‘ment must be returned to the farm or be sold 
for slaughter. They must go for slaughter at 
| the sale. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is that a fairly recent change? 
| Dr. McDermid: It is quite recent, yes. 


__ Mr. Gaunt: Then that’s okay. I’m glad to 
hear that. I think that’s the way it should be 
handled and it’s the appropriate method. 


Mr. Riddell: Either that or it should be 
announced in the ring when they come in that 
one of the animals might be positive. Norm- 
_ally, the sales barn keeps them in one pen 
when they come in from one particular owner. 
‘I am only going by experience; that is the 
‘way we did it when I operated a sales barn. 
But the announcement could be made in the 
ring that one of the animals in a group had 
Teacted, and if the buyer was willing to take 
the chance, he’d have to go through the test 
when he gets those cattle home. 
[11:15] 
Mr. Gaunt: I tell you, if I had $100,000 
to spend on cattle, I sure wouldn’t be buying 
any with any reactors present. 
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Mr. Riddell: I realize that. They're going 
to end up back on the previous owner’s hands 
anyway. 

Hon. W. Newman: Anyone who was to buy 
one that was a reactor would put his whole 
herd under quarantine the minute it got on 


the farm. I sure wouldn't be buying trouble 
if I could help it. 


Mr. Riddell: I’m pleased to hear they're 
taking this action. Youre talking about ‘do- 
ing more research, Are there some things 
about brucellosis that we don’t know? 


Hon. W. Newman: Apparently there are. 
We get conflicting opinions of it, but I 
reply on Dr. McDermid’s staff. I get ques- 
tioned on the actual blood tests—maybe Dr. 
McDermid would like to— 


Mr. Riddell: When you and I went to 
Guelph, we were told that if wild animals, 
particularly deer, go down to drink at a farm 
pond—a lot of us have farm ponds—and they 
happen to urinate in the pond, if our cow 
comes along and drinks from it, the cow can 
come down with the disease. You can go 
through all the test-and-slaughter programs 
you want, but if these cattle are still follow- 
ing wildlife such as deer, we’re always going 
to have instances of brucellosis, are we not? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s the same ques- 
tion I ask myself. 


Mr. Riddell: Well, what answer do you 
get? 


Hon. W. Newman: The cloven-hoof animals 
are subject to brucellosis, as you know. The 
thing is, we can’t catch all of them and 
vaccinate them; so they will be carrying it 
around. It is a bit of a problem in our prov- 
ince but not in some provinces. We have a 
high incidence of brucellosis in eastern 
Ontario, whereas areas such as your coun- 
ty, I believe, have a very low incidence. I 
just have forgotten the exact figures but we 
have all those. Perhaps Dr. McDermid would 
comment on the cloven-hoof animals—the 
deer and moose and whatever else in the 
way of animals that carry this disease. 


Dr. McDermid: With regard to wildlife, 
this has been a concern. We have posed the 
question from time to time to the federal 
health of animals branch; they have done 
work in this connection—conducted surveys, 
drawn blood from deer, moose, et cetera—and 
they are satisfied, and so are the United States 
Department of Agriculture authorities, that 
wildlife does not pose a problem as far as 
brucellosis is concerned. There isn’t evidence 
that we have deer carrying the infection— 
certainly not in any area where they would 
be coming in contact with livestock. The 
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Hon. W. Newman: After two years? I’m ' 


not sure. It’s possible it could show up as_ 
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United States worked theirs out with what 
the health of animals branch found here. 


Mr. Riddell: So a little bit of what Dr. 
Rennie told us when we were going to 
Guelph, we will have to take with a grain of 
salt? 

Hon. W. Newman: After hearing that 
answer, I think people are in more danger 
of getting killed out there than are the 
livestock. 


Dr. McDermid: There was a question 
respecting research, As the minister has in- 
dicated, the health of animals branch intends 
to conduct more research. There is also re- 
search being conducted in this connection at 
the University of Guelph, the Ontario Veterin- 
ary College, and that research is funded by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

There are two major concerns: One is the 
development and establishment of a highly 
specific test. Authorities are not entirely 
happy with the specificity of the present test. 
As mentioned before, the official test is the 
blood and tuboglutination test. 

There is also a need to have more research 
done with respect to the epidemiology of 
the disease. I’m talking about the nature of 
the disease and how it spreads. You may say, 
surely we know all about this now. Certainly 
when Dr. Worton, my predecessor, and I 
went across Ontario selling the eradication 
program, we thought we had all the answers. 
We thought the road to eradication was clear- 
cut. But we have found there is a lot we don’t 
know about this disease, including the manner 
in which it can remain latent in certain ani- 
mals and then at a later time, when that 
animal calves, the infection will show itself. 
During that latent period a blood test some- 
times will not reveal the presence of the 
germ of the cell or organism in the animal. 
These aspects are being looked at. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion was asked, “Why don’t you want to 
vaccinateP” and the minister replied that it 
interfered with exports. Do you want to 
elaborate a little more? 


Hon. W. Newman: I thought T already had. 
There are certain countries in the world that 
are reluctant to take vaccinated cattle. 
Whether it’s an excuse or a real factor, that’s 
the way it happens to be. They will readily 
accept brucellosis-free cattle rather than vac- 
cinated cattle, although some vaccinated 
cattle are exported too. 


Mr. McKessock: Isn’t it a fact too that 
some vaccinated cattle will show up as sus- 
picious because of the vaccination? 


Mr. Riddell: Up to 36 months or some- 
thing, isn’t it? 


suspicious, yes. I’m not too familiar with 
the numbers, but I don’t think too many — 
would react that way. It is possible they 
might have a reaction. A lot depends, of 
course, on the age you give it. Theyre sup- 
posed to be vaccinated between two and | 
six months old, is it not? 

Dr. McDermid: Yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m not saying it’s” 
done, but I’m quite sure it’s sometimes given 
to them slightly beyond the six-month stage. 

Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on 
vote 1804? I think we wandered off into 
vote 1805 under research in terms of brucel-_ 
losis. 


Vote 1804 agreed to. 


On vote 1805, Agricultural education and 
research program: 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
some questions with respect to the research 
item under this particular vote as it relates | 
to methane gas, the production of methanol 
and so on, particularly for farm use. | 

I happen to have had the good fortune 
to attend a resource conference in Washing- 
ton about six or eight weeks ago. At that 
particular time, the day I was there, there’ 
was a demonstration by farmers in front of | 
the White House asking the US government) 
to fund more research into the production of 
methanol for farm use. | 

The essence of what they were saying, 
was that farmers could get enough methanol’ 
to supply the entire fuel needs of an average) 
mechanized farm operation simply by grow-' 
ing 11 acres of sugar beets or some other’ 











similar crop. This crop could be then utilized’ 
for the production of methanol. What they 
wanted was funding from the federal govern-) 
ment to build a plant to do this or, alterna, 
tively, to supply additional research fund: 
to build prototypes. Farmers could ther | 
duplicate the prototypes on their own farm 
or on a co-operative basis. | 

| 





I'm wondering what sort of research wer 
doing in this respect. Methanol is not a nev 
thing. The Germans were using it prior t. 
the war to the extent of supplying 50 pe 
cent of their total transportation needs—tha 
is to say, all cars and trucks. When the wa 
came along, and with the advent of chee 
oil, they switched on the basis of straigh 
economics: the oil was cheaper. \ 

Methanol can be produced from garbag’ 
for 45 cents a gallon, It can be produce 
from wood chips for ‘about 62 cents. It a 
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be produced from sugar beets for about 7 
cents a gallon. We're now talking in tern” 
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of an economically viable product from the 
standpoint of comparing it with $1 a gallon 
for gasoline or a lesser price for diesel fuel. 
I'm wondering how we're coming along 
and if anything is being done in this respect. 

Mr. Riddell: Before you answer, Mr. Min- 
ister. I noticed you were ordering coffee. I’d 
just like to draw to your attention that when 
we discussed the Ministry of Housing esti- 
mates, any time the minister ordered coffee 
he ordered it for all members on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman: He didn’t order it. I did. 
Hon. W. Newman: The Minister of Hous- 
ing, not being a farmer, can well afford it. 
Mr. Chairman: I would suggest that next 
year, rather than coffee, we order apple juice 
sr perhaps milk. 

Hon. W. Newman: We might have a jug 
0 wine, if you want to take a break for 
unch. 

Coming back to your specific question on 
nethane gas and the cost of production and 
(0 on, yes, we are doing a fair amount of 
‘esearch on renewable energy resources, A 
ot of it is done at the Universitv of Guelph. 
We are doing some work on solar heat. We 
we doing work on reclamation of heat from 
nuclear plants. 

At the opening of our estimates, that sub- 
ect came under the general ‘administrative 
ection. There were questions asked and I 
velieve you were in another committee at 
at point. At that time I asked Dr. Rennie 
n explain in detail what we're doing. I'll 
dladly ask him to go over it again for you. 

| Mr. Gaunt: No. not if it has already been 
put on the record with respect to methanol, 
aethane gas and so on. 

Mr. Riddell: We have discussed it, but 
navbe Dr. Rennie could give us more infor- 
nation than he gave us before. 


| Hon. W. Newman: Sure enough, I’m quite 


greeable. I’m enjoying this. 

_Mr. Gaunt: If it’s already on the record, 
| can read it. If there’s some additional in- 
ormation that Dr. Rennie can give, over and 
eae what he’s already given, fine. 

| Hon. W. Newman: By all means. Dr. 
ie carry on, 

| Dr. Rennie: There was a task force put 
“all by the Ministry of Energy—I can’t 





scall exactly when, but it was earlier this 
ear—on methanol production from various 
purces. John Curtis, principal of our college 
t Kemptville, is representing our ministry on 
nat. They’re looking at various sources, as 
ou have mentioned in your question, of 
aaterials that could be used in methanol 
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production. That study is not finished yet 
but it’s moving along nicely, 


Mr. Gaunt: When will it be finished? 


Dr. Rennie: I don’t have an exact date on 
that, Mr. Gaunt, I have some preliminary 
figures on it now. I can check on that. I’m 
not too sure. Do you know, Mr. Newman, 
when that study is supposed to be finished? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, I can’t give you 
an exact date, but I would like you to com- 
ment on the fact that methanol or methane 
gas can be produced at 45 or 62 cents a 
gallon. My understanding is it’s somewhere 
around $1.30 a gallon. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s what we were told 
in the ‘Ministry of Energy estimates. 

Hon. W. Newman: If we're talking about 
$1.30 a gallon, we are not quite at that 
point in time— 

Mr. Riddell: They don’t say that in the 
United States, 

Hon. W. Newman: We keep in pretty 
close touch with US work that’s being done. 
I’m not disputing your word. I’m just saying 
that Dr. Rennie, who I think is one of the 
finest research people, keeps on top of re- 
search around the world. He’s never in the 
office; that’s why I know. I wasn’t being 
facetious when I said that either. He cer- 
tainly keeps on top of research. I know he’s 
given many research papers in various parts 
of the world because of his great knowledge 
on research, I have to rely, and I do rely, 
verv heavily ion what he says. 

Have you heard about 45-cent-a-gallon 
methane, Dr. Rennie? 

Dr. Rennie: No, Mr. Minister. From the last 
report I have—I was going to send a memo- 
randum to you in a day or two on methanol or 
alcohol from sugar beets—it would appear 
that the figure there is more than $1. That is 
what our people have come up with. That 
does not include, if you want to compare 
that with the regular gasoline, any taxes. 
[11:30] 

Mr. Ziemba: It is being fought by the 
oil industry right now but once they decide 
they don’t want to fight and they will join 
them, perhaps we will see a move to com- 
petitive prices. It is nothing new. In the last 
war, when they ran out of oil in 1944-45, 
the Luftwaffe flew on alcohol. 


Hon. W. Newman: Not very well. They 
lost. 
Mr. Gaunt: That’s why they lost the war. 


Hon. W. Newman: They did the same 
thing in Japan where they denuded the whole 
countryside of trees. 
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Mr. Wildman: I have seen people flying 
at night on alcohol too. 


Hon, W. Newman: You are talking from 
personal experience, are youP 


An hon. member: From Algoma, right? 


Mr. Gaunt: I am wondering what goes into 
that cost. I mean, if we are talking about— 


Hon. W. Newman: I hate to interrupt. On 
a point of privilege: I don’t know what you 
are referring to, but if you are referring to 
me; not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Wildman: No, no. I was just joking. 


Hon, W. Newman: Fair enough. Sometimes 
Hansard can be misunderstood. 


Mr. Ziemba: It is on the record, Bill. You 
are in trouble now. We'll send it out to your 
riding next week. 


Hon. W. Newman: Fair enough! Sorry, 
Murray. I know this is a serious matter. I 
wasnt trying to be funny. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t mind a bit of levity 
thrown in. These subjects can get a little 
heavy at times. 

What kind of inputs go in to make up that 
cost? Is one going to consider the return on 
investment in the land and compare what 
return could be achieved by growing other 
crops on that landP I am just talking about 
the processing cost. Presuming a farmer has 
11 acres to spare somewhere on his land, 
if he grows those sugar beets there is ob- 
viously a cost to that. But I am talking about 
the processing cost. The information T got in 
the United States was that is 45 cents, 62 
cents and 75 cents. I didn’t get that broken 
down. Maybe we are talking apples and 
oranges here; maybe that accounts for the 
discrepancy. 


Hon. W. Newman: The total energy pro- 
duced by an acre of corn is a lot more than 
you could produce with an acre as far as 
methanol is concerned. I think that is a fair 
statement? 

This is the sort of situation where the total 
energy return from an acre of corn, as com- 
pared to growing something to create metha- 
nol, is going to be higher—depending upon 
the price of corn, of course. The cost-benefit 
at this point is better by growing an acre of 
corn. But we are still doing research. I think 
$60,000 has been allocated specifically this 
year from our ministry alone for research into 
methane gas and solar. We work very closely 
with the Ministry of Energy’s people too; so 
there is no duplication. 


Mr. Gaunt: If we get into the whole philo- 
sophical aspect of this, I think this is a real 
breakthrough area for farm people to deal 
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with simple technologies that can cut their 
costs substantially. | 

We have a farmer in Huron county who 
has built a little wind turbine. He happens to: 
be the president of the Federation of Agricul. 
ture. 


Mr. Riddell: No, it is solar. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is it solar? Oh, I see. But he 
generates electricity from it. 


Mr. Riddell: He saves 50 per cent of his 
fuel. : 


Mr. Gaunt: And he saves 50 per cent of his, 
hydro bill. It is things like that that car 
substantially reduce costs on tthe farm. If 
we can develop these small technologies for 
individual farm use, then we are heading ir 
the right direction. It could alleviate twe’ 
problems. It could ease the cost input prob-| 
lem with which farmers are faced now, anc: 
it could develop a whole new field of tech’ 
nology—manufacturing, installation, the whole | 
bit—and create a substantial flow of employ: 
ment with that kind of program. We woulc: 
solve basically two problems: a lot of ow: 
employment problem and a lot of our cost: 
price squeeze problem with which farmer: 

i 
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are faced today. } 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t agree with 
you more. There are other things weve 
looking at, There are some commodities we 
could grow on our poor agricultural land-_ 
before producing solar heat—using waste heai 
from nuclear plants; we discussed that, Im’ 
thinking of the potential down the road’ 
as our power requirements become higher | 
For instance, my hydro bills are pretty steep | 
We have put one of the little Franklin stove! 
in our house and we cut our own wood—i | 
I don’t cut my leg off, as I almost did las. 
weekend. All these things we're looking inte 
to cut down costs in the agricultural industry 
We're doing work on this. 


| 

Mr. Riddell: I think there’s great poten 
tial in the aftermath. It’s all well and goo! 
to talk about growing a new energy crop 
but I think we should be looking at th! 
amount of corn stalks in southwestern On| 
tario that are ploughed down and could wel 
go into the manufacturing of methanol. i 

Hon. W. Newman: I think all the sugges, 
tions coming forward today are good. | 
appreciate them. I’m quite sure we're doin)’ 
a lot of work on a lot of them now. I thin rf 
it was the other day that Mr. Riddell brough 
up the fact that these corn stalks could b- 
salvaged and put to better use rather tha. 
ploughing them down and just having ther 
add to the organic matter and whatever els — 
is in soil. 
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Mr. McKessock: Are there any incentives 


to the private individual to do research on 
alternative energy sources? 


Hon. W. Newman: I stand to be cor- 
rected on this, but I believe that comes 
under the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 
Under the Ontario Development Corporation, 
loans probably would go out to the private 
sector. 


_ Mr. McKessock: Just loans? Nothing in the 


form of grants? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, not to my knowl- 


| edge. Is there? 


Dr. Rennie: Id just like to comment, Mr. 
Minister, that we've gone out and asked 


for proposals in some of our energy projects. 
|The one we have on solar greenhouse work 


at the University of Waterloo was ia combina- 


tion of university, private engineering in- 


terests, and a greenhouse grower; they’re all 
part of that project. So, to some degree, 
yes. 


Mr. Chairman: I mentioned yesterday, or 


the day before, that one of my constituents 


has developed a digester that will produce 


methanol from farm waste. We're having the 


matter investigated right now. He claims that 


if this digester can be adapted—the way he 
_has it right now it is a small prototype—it 


could be put into farm use, which is spe- 


cifically what he wants it designed for. He 
has already produced methanol. We've ‘had 
one of the instructors from Northern College 


and two students testing the quality of the 


/methanol he’s produced from this digester. 
We're having it investigated right now. It’s 


very interesting. 
Mr. McKessock: It’s surprising how many 


| individuals are into solar and heat pumps and 


all these things on their own that nobody 
knows anything about. They can do it at a 
pretty reasonable cost. 

I was thinking that if there was some 
little incentive, a small grant of some kind, 


going on there. 

Hon. W. Newman: I think the Ministry 
of Energy has done some work on and put 
money into solar heating and other forms 
of theating. I don’t know the exact details. 
Maybe Dr. Rennie would. 

The new courthouse in Newmarket, for 
instance, is going to be using solar heat. 
That was a result of work put into the new 
Government Services input by our ministry 


and others. They're going to use solar heat, 


maybe not to heat it completely, but cer- 
tainly to heat a great portion of the new 
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courthouse. This would be a major experi- 
mental situation to see how it works. 
; I hesitate to mention it, but at this point 
in time a lot of waste heat is collected in 
the new Hydro building. There’s a two-mil- 
lion-gallon storage tank underneath the Hydro 
building so they can recirculate that heat 
when they need it. They're collecting and 
using heat from the light bulbs and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. McKessock: You could collect a lot 
of it in here too on some days. 

Hon. W. Newman: That’s for sure, I was 


‘going to say, body heat too. If they had one 


in the Legislature, I tell you, we wouldn’t 
need any heat in the building. 

Mr. Ziemba: Especially on the govern- 
ment side there is a lot of hot air. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, I won't accept that 
argument. 

Hon. W. Newman: I could say something 
but I won't bother, You create a bit of heat 
yourself, 

Mr. Riddell: A lot of it blows over my 
shoulders. 

Mr. Gaunt: The other aspect of this is 
that Canada, I understand, is a world leader 
in wind technology. Hydro-Québec is build- 
ing a big wind turbine generating plant on 
the Magdalen Islands, I believe. I think 
this. technology could be applicable to 
farm use. I think the ministry should take 
a very substantial hand in this kind of pro- 
motion. 

It would be well for the ministry, for in- 
stance, to make available to farmers, per- 
haps on request, the methods of construc- 
tion to show a farmer how he can build a 
simple wind turbine generating system on 
his own farm for his own needs. That is 
all he can do. Ontario Hydro has the 
monopoly there. He cannot build a turbine 
to generate power for sale to his neigh- 
bour. He could only build it for his own 
use, and any surplus production would then 
move through the hydro system. But at least 
he could build it for his own electrical 
needs. 

Hon. W. Newman: Or to supplement it. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am wondering whether the 
ministry could do that. The technology is 
there. I just got a five-page summary from 
the library this morning on how to build 
my own solar heating panel for my home. 
There are five different constructions listed; 
I think it was from the May 1976 issue of 
Popular Science. 

Mr. McKessock: There goes this week- 


end. 
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Mr. Gaunt: The technology is also avail- 
able with respect to wind generation. I 
think farm people are logically adapted for 
it. They are in the open space and there 
is usually lots of wind out on the farm. 
Logically their situation would lend _ itself 
to that kind of facility. 

Hon. W. Newman: There is a major study 
being done by the Ministry of Energy on 
wind power. I understand that any work 
they are doing or have done on it is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Gaunt: Right. Would the ministry 
consult with them to see what you could 
do? 

Hon. W. Newman: I don’t know whether 
we are that far down the road now—and 
this is just off the top of my head—but per- 
haps we should be looking at putting out 
some kind of a pamphlet to the agricultural 
community to indicate that it is available. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think that would be ex- 
cellent. 
Mr. Riddell: Didn’t the Ministry of 


Energy put out a brochure on solar heating 
not too long ago? 

Mr. Gaunt: That’s right. But they only 
did it after considerable prodding. Now they 
are being pushed to put out another pam- 
phlet on wood uses and wood technology. 
Their argument was, “We haven’t got the 
money to do it.” The counter-argument, of 
course, is. “Do it and charge $1 a pam- 
vhlet.” Which they now have done to cover 
their costs. It is now on the rails and is 
voing out, In fact, there is such a demand 
for them that they are out of print. Every- 
body wants them and cannot get them. 

Hon. W. Newman: Is that from the Min- 
istrv of Energy? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: Did you say it was 
about solar heat? 

Mr. Gaynt: That first one was on solar 
heat. And it is a good brochure. 


Hon. W. Newman: Why don’t we work 
with the Ministry of Energy and try to get 
out something on wind? I don’t think me- 
thane has moved far enough for something 
on that at this point in time. But should we 
try to work with them on wind and solar or 
whatever. It won't happen overnight, to be 
quite honest with vou. Certainly it is a good 
point, though, and I think it will make the 
agricultural community more aware of what 
could be available. 

We have done extensive work, as you 
know, on the conservation of energy in 
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greenhouse operations, which I think has 
been fantastic and will help a great deal. 
Let us get together with the Minister of 
Energy and see if we can’t—Dr. Rennie have 
you got a hangup? 

Dr. Rennie: No, no. I just wanted to 
make a comment, if I might. 

Hon. W. Newman: Sure. 


[11:45] 

Dr. Rennie: I have purposely dragged my 
feet on solar heat until we’ve finished a study, 
which should be completed within about six 
weeks, on the use of solar heat in green- 
houses. There is a concern, Mr. Minister, that _ 
a lot of people get the idea that it’s an an-— 
swer to all the problems of energy, and it 
isn’t. “| 

Mr. Gaunt: It isn’t, sure. 

Dr. Rennie: The study we have at the | 
University of ‘Waterloo, which I referred - i 






4 
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a few moments ago, involving a private en- | 
gineering firm plus some greenhouse opera: — 
tors, I hope will provide us with a lot of 
answers which then could go into recommen- 
dation form and then go out to the industry. 
As soon as it’s available and put into shape, | 
that’s the sort of thing that will have the | 
dollars and cents on it. In that way no one | 
will expect solar to provide all the answers | 
on the cost of energy in greenhouse opera- — 
tions, but theyll know what realistically to — 
expect. | 
Mr. Gaunt: I don’t know who your contact | 
is ‘n the Ministry of Energy but Dr. Higgin | 
is the person with whom I’ve dealt, and he’s | 
very good. He’s up on all of this and I would © 
certainly suggest, if that could be done I | 
would support it 100 per cent. | 


Hon. W. Newman: If we donated and | 
worked something out with him. } 


Dr. Rennie: I’d like to add to that that I | 
sit on the Canadian Agricultural Research — 
Council and that council, with representatives 
from other provinces and the federal govern- | 
ment as well as from industry and producer | 
groups, is pulling together all the information ‘ 
from across Canada on methane and other 
renewable energy sources insofar as agricul- | 
ture is concerned. As a result, we have this 
information as it becomes available. We know | 
every project that will be done across Canada 
in this area. Of course, a lot of methane gas 
work has been done in Manitoba. 


Mr. McKessock: On that point, Mr. Minis- | 
ter, you mentioned that you weren't sure | 
whether methane gas had progressed enough — 
yet to put something out on it; I question - 
that. 
At least three years ago, when I was 4° 
director with the Ontario Federation of Agti- | 
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culture, we had somebody come in who 
showed films and so on and gave us a break- 
down on what had been going on up until 
that point. At that time, he said it would 
cost about $1 a gallon for methane gas. He 
made quite an elaborate presentation. 

I’m not sure where that came from, but 
that was three years ago. By now it should 
have progressed quite a bit further. Maybe 
there could be something put out on it. 


Hon. W. Newman: That came from the 
University of Waterloo. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you know how much 
that has progressed since then? They had it 
set up on actual farms at that time. 


Dr. Rennie: Mr. Minister, on that one, the 
the University of Waterloo work has not pro- 
gressed any further beyond what you heard 
at that time. One of the main reasons it hasn’t 
is that the University of Manitoba has had a 
good research program on that, receiving 
funding from Agriculture Canada and from 
the Biomass Research Institute at Winnipeg. 
We figure, let’s watch that closely because 
they did have a good research team in place. 
_ Their work has certainly indicated—and 
the'r climate is a lot like many parts of On- 
tario—that you need so much of the energy 
produced to heat the material that produces 
the methane, that it’s not an economic propo- 
‘sition for part of the year. 

The technology has improved and_ that’s 
why we are looking at it now, starting this 
year. We're going to tie it in with our swiné 
research program at the Arkell research sta- 
tion to see if we can’t now develop an eco- 
momic farm operation, using the basic infor- 
mation that has been developed. 

Mr. McKessock: With the solar coming in 
as strongly as it is now, perhaps they could 
use solar in conjunction with it to produce 
some of that heat. 


_ Dr. Rennie: That’s what we plan to do. 


_ Mr. Wildman: Id like to follow through 
'on what Mr. Gaunt was talking about. 


_ I notice Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Rennie just 
mentioned the swine research program. Dur- 
ing last year’s estimates I raised the question 
of new experiments or ideas that were being 
put forward on types of buildings—for swine 
and how to regulate and maintain heat levels 
to save energy. Has anything been done fur- 
ther on that other than what was indicated 
last year? 

i po W. Newman: About the new build- 
ng? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: The swine building. We 
have had some constraints put on by Gov- 



















ernment Services, but we hope that building 
will have a lot of innovative ideas put into 
it. I can’t promise you, but I'm hoping we'll 
go to tender in July. Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Rennie: That’s the latest figure we had. 
I have feelings it might be delayed a bit be- 


yond that, but that is the indication at pres- 
ent. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you intending to incor- 
porate any of these things we've been talking 
about this morning in that building? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. That’s one of the 
o,? . 
reasons it’s going to cost so much money. 


Mr. Wildman: Is it possible for you to 
elaborate a bit on that? — 

Dr. Rennie: If I might, Mr. Minister, that 
swine research centre will have a liquid 
manure system, It will be set up so that the 
pipes taking liquid manure from the produc- 
tion units will flow one of two ways, or both. 
One would go to the regular storage tanks 
and would feed to the fields at the appro- 
priate time. The other will go into the 
methane gas production unit. That’s the one 
part. 

The other part will be the solar aspect. 
Were going to try it on just one wing of the 
building so that we can make comparisons 
with the other in terms of costs and so on. 
Although it’s not tied into the point tha was 
just raised, we will use some of the heat pro- 
duced by the solar unit to heat the methane 
gas digester. That will be possible. It’s not 
in the initial plan; that would be perhaps a 
second phase. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m quite interested in this 
whole question of methanol which, as Mr. 
Gaunt said, was discussed during the Ministry 
of Energy estimates. 

In the southeast section of my riding in 
Algoma, in the Blind River-Mississagi area— 
the Mississagi watershed—we have a large 
amount of cutover timber areas that were also 
burned in a very serious, disastrous fire, in 
the late 1940s and where a lot of poplar 
brush has been growing up. 

I’m just wondering what experimentation 
has been done and what relationship you have 
had with the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
as well as with the Ministry of Energy, to 
look at areas of bush land that are not as 
valuable as they once were. I don’t expect 
you to go over all this if you've dealt with 
it prior to my coming in. 

This area in Mississagi was very important 
at one time for the production of veneer, and 
there is still some possibility of the produc- 
tion of veneer, but you need very high-quality 
timber and there just isn’t very much left. 
The Ministry of Natural Resources has various 
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estimates—‘t depends on who you're talking 
to—to say there might only be anywhere from 
three years to five years or, at the outside 
seven years, of veneer production left in the 
area. There’s a mill in Blind River that has 
been closed for some time but in the near 
future there is hope to reopen it for the 
production of veneer, although it isn’t a long- 
term prospect for employment. 

With the amount of less valuable timber 
that has grown up in the last 15 to 20 years 
in the area, I think the whole question of 
methanol is central. I just wonder what kind 
of contacts you’ve had with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources in that area and how the 
three ministries are co-ordinating whatever 
efforts they have. 

I think there may be one problem in the 
area. The Ministry of Energy and Hydro have 
some proposals for a nuclear power plant in 
the area. There have been a lot of studies 
done but we don’t know exactly what is go- 
ing to happen there. I am wondering whether 
Hydro perhaps should be more enthusiastic 
abort the possibilitv of methanol production 
in the area rather than putting their eggs in 
one basket. 

It seems to me, with the employment prob- 
lem, and as methanol becomes more of an 
economically viable energy source, that Blind 
River would be the logical place for a meth- 
anol plant. There is a lot of rocky, less valu- 
able agricultural land that was cleared dur- 
ing the pioneer days but which is not being 
used now. Perhaps a lesser valuable species 
of trees could be planted in those areas for 
future production if a methanol plant were 
looked at. 

I would hope that the three ministries in- 
volved would study the possibility of meth- 
anol production as a source of energy and of 


emnloyment, as well as to use the resources 
in the area. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have a couple of 
comments. As you know, the Ministry of 
Natural Resources has been producing the 
very fast-growing poplars; it has been supply- 
ing us with the material to do work on the 
digestibility of the product for cattle feed. 
Tht is number one, — 

The methanol group that is working as a 
task force includes the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, the Ministry of Energy, the Min- 
istry of the Environment and ourselves. Thev 
are all involved in it. It is a co-ordinated 
effort. 


Mr. Wildman: I intend to discuss. this 
during the Ministry of Natural Resources 
estimates as well. But I hope that whatever 


developments take place with methanol— 
and I know it may be some time in the 
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future—you will look at the north shore of | 
Lake Huron, and the north channel as an. 
area that is well suited for this kind of | 
production, if it becomes viable. 4 
Mr. Chairman: Orono is better. | 
Mr. Wildman: Oh, sure. I will admit that, — 
You can understand why I would be in- | 
terested in talking about— | 
Hon. W. Newman: He was saying his 
area was better for moose hunting than | 
yours. q 
Mr. Chairman: And methanol production, | 
I might add. | 
Mr. Wildman: I won’t get into an argu- | 
ment with the chairman on this— 
Mr. Chairman: I don’t intend to. 


Mr. Wildman: I just want to point out | 
that we are on the main transportation line | 
in northern Ontario. | 

I would also like to ask the minister if | 
he could tell me what research is being. 
done on blackleg. As I mentioned earlier | 
in the estimates, it has been a problem” 
in my area this year as it has been in the. 
past. Last year it was a problem in Mani- | 
toulin too. Can you tell us what sort of. 
work, if any, is being done on that? 

Hon. W. Newman: The main thing we ‘ 
are doing is vaccinations, which is a very ! 
simple, straightforward and cheap way to 
control it. I guess the main thing is the’ 
promotional program to encourage farmers | 
to do it because it remains in the soil, and. 
you never know when you are going to get” 
an outbreak of it. Research has come up | 
with a good vaccination— 
Mr. Wildman: There's no question about | 


it. | 
Hon. W. Newman: —that can be supplied | 
to the farmer cheaply. I don’t know what « 
further research is being doing on it at this” 
point, ft 
Dr. Rennie: We are not doing anything. | 
Mr. Wildman: Then the thrust is— if 
Hon. W. Newman: We have found the} 


to use the solution. | 
Mr. Wildman: Fine. That is acceptable. 


man, 


Mr. Riddell: I would like to talk about 
education for a minute. I notice there is’ 
$500,000 more for education this year than) 
there was last year. How is that extra’ 
money being spent? 




























osts. Our colleges are almost at capacity. 
We do some selection on the entrants, 
owever, because I believe we were not 
ble to take all the students last year, But 
ll the students who were really interested 
a agriculture were taken in. 

Dr. Rennie: That’s right. 

Hon. W. Newman: We try to make sure 
re have the kind of students who are in- 
arested in following a career in agriculture 
r in jobs in the agricultural industry. Some 
f the courses do have quotas; for instance, 
nimal health technicians. Up to this point 
1 time we have accommodated about 1,400 
sudents, 

| Dr. Rennie: It’s 1,320 this year. 

12:00] 

Hon. W. Newman: We're finding a good 
ortion of those students are going back to 
uming—I think it is well over 50 per cent— 
d others are mostly going into agriculture- 
slated industries. 

It’s quite interesting to note that our agri- 
ultural graduates are among the highest 
ercentage who obtain jobs. I mean no dis- 
sspect to any other ministry in the govern- 
vent, but we have a very high percentage 
f job placements with graduates. 

'Tve just been handed some figures which 
idicate that about 75 per cent of all grad- 
ates intended to go into full-time farming. 
Mr. Riddell: Does that relate to last year’s 
aduates or to graduates over a period of 
meP 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s for the alumni 
ears 1957, 1962, 1967 and 1972, according 
) a survey that was done. Perhaps tthis 
heans that of those who return to eat and 
ance at the alumni gathering, three quar- 
‘rs currently are farmers. Is that what it 
heant? 

Dr. Rennie: I guess so. 

_ Hon. W. Newman: I think that was just an 
dded paragraph. 

Mr. Riddell: What are the job opportuni- 
es for graduates next spring? 

_Hon. W. Newman: I[ really can’t answer 
iat question. 

| Mr. Riddell: Dr. Rennie said there was 
0 problem. 


Hon. W. Newman: I really can’t com- 
1ent. 





Dr. Rennie: Mr. Chairman, I might com- 
hent on that. Certainly it has not been a 
fa Up in your area, Mr. Riddell, of 
ie graduates from the agriculture program at 
entralia College this past May, 80 per 
ont were returning to primary agriculture. 


| 
| 
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The figure of 75 per cent which the minister 
used is the general figure across all of our 
agriculture programs. About 55 to 60 per 
cent go back to farming, and the rest into 
support industries. 

To date there has not been a problem in 
finding employment for our graduates in 
the various agricultural programs. I don’t 
anticipate it this year either. Demand is 
strong. 

Mr. Riddell: I’m glad to hear that. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that also true of New 
Liskeard? 


Dr. Rennie: Yes. 


Mr. Riddell: Have you given Centralia 
College any more money to repair some of 
its buildings? It’s my understanding that in 
the winter time some of the resident students 
are living in almost freezing conditions. 
They're having trouble keeping the lecture 
rooms heated. 


Mr. Wildman: If it was built before 1921 
they can put in new equipment. 


Mr. Riddell: Is anything being done to 
put some of these buildings into a better 
state of repair? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think ODC owns the 
property. We've had some discussions with 
them and, while I can’t tell you specifically 
what has been done, I know something has 
been done. They’re putting in new windows 
now. There’s something else on the drawing 
board, I believe. 


Mr. Riddell: What’s on the drawing board? 
A new residence? 


Hon. W. Newman: Right. 
Mr. Riddell: I’m glad to hear that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Don’t look for it in a 
hurry. There’s a restraint program in Gov- 
ernment Services. But we are pushing for it. 


Mr. Ruston: The Treasurer has got his 
hand on the money. 


Mr. Riddell: I’d like to throw out a sugges- 
tion. Maybe the minister and Dr. Rennie 
can comment on it. 

I think you understand how the program 
works at Centralia. It is not a research farm 
or institution, such as we have at Ridgetown 
or Kemptville. They have what they call 
project farms, where the students become 
involved with a project farmer and follow 
his operation. I believe it is a good program. 

I was wondering if we couldn't get a 
more in-depth study for these students. For 
example, we might actually contract with 
the farmer so the student actually becomes 
involved in making the decisions as to the 
operation and the management of that farm. 
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It may well be that you're going to have 
to pay your project farmer anywhere between 
$10,000 and $20,000 a year. The student 
would actually become involved in making 
the decisions; it might be a decision to try 
a new piece of equipment or a new Crop, 
but the student would be actively involved. 
The equipment would come under the owner- 
ship of the farmer but the student would 
actually become involved in the decision- 
making. Between the first and second year, 
the student might even spend a month work- 
ing on that farm. Then, after two years, when 
he graduates he can return to the farm to 
see if some of the recommendations that he 
made are actually working. 

It’s a new concept. I don’t know of any 
other jurisdiction that has this kind of a 
program. I think it might be worth looking 
at to get the students more involved so as 
to get their feet wet in the decisions they 
make. If the decisions don’t happen to turn 
out, the farmer is not going to lose all that 
much because we are compensating him for 
any possible losses he might incur as a re- 
sult of the program. It’s just a suggestion. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s a good suggestion. 
We're doing some experimental work of this 
kind up at New Liskeard. My own personal 
comment would be that if I was in farming 
and I made a contract with one of the 
community colleges or one of the agri- 
cultural colleges for a student to come out— 
I would sign a contract so the student could 
go over my books and all the other things 
that are involved in learning about farm- 
ing—I would certainly welcome the _ stu- 
dent’s suggestions because I think that’s 
where you get your new ideas. 

But, as a farmer, I don’t really think I 
would want a student to tell me that I had 
to do something. If you're saying, a student 
would come out and tell me, as a farmer, 
that I'm inefficient in certain areas, I would 
find that hard to take. I would give some 
thought, however, to suggested changes and 
recommendations. 


Mr. Riddell: That’s the way it works now, 
Mr. Minister. They make recommendations 
after the course is completed. But it must 
be discouraging to them to see a farmer 
carry on in the way he has always been 
farming, despite any recommendations made 
to him to change his operation whereby he 
might become more efficient and end up 
with more profit in the long run. 

But if the farmer were to enter into a 
contract whereby he would not only be 
compensated but would have to adopt some 
of the suggestions and decisions made by 
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the students, then it would be more mean. 
ingful to the students and perhaps more! 
meaningful to the farmer too. ot 

I know a lot of the project farmers in 
Huron and other counties and I know ful) 
well that there have been excellent recom: 
mendations made by the students in con, 
junction with the staff. But these recom: 
mendations are never really put into effect. 


Hon. W. Newman: Isn’t that persona. 
choice? A person who owns and_ operates 
a farm shouldn’t have to be told what to do 
If a student came out and suggested thing) 
to me, I would hope I wasn’t so fixed in my’ 
ways that I would not to be prepared t 
listen and perhaps follow through on somé 
of his suggestions. But my personal feelin; 
is that if a student came out and told mi 
what I had to do, I would find that rathe: 
repugnant, 

Mr. Riddell: But you're operating mor 
like a partnership, Certainly such a farme! 
has got to ‘help in the decision-makin 
process; and if he feels that a new crop 0. 
a new piece of machinery is definitely ne’ 
the answer, then he has the right to say s¢. 

However, if he thinks it might not b 
such a bad idea and he goes out and buy) 
the new piece of equipment or puts in th! 
new crop, he’s being paid between $10,00, 
and $20,000 a year just in case the ne. 
crop doesn’t pan out. He’s not going to a 
out any money, and the students are goin 
to learn, not only through theory but als) 
through practice and experience. That woul, 
be a more in-depth kind of a program. May 
be I’m way out on left field— | 

Hon. W. Newman: I think that’s whe 
new concepts come from. I don’t quite bu 
it because we do have ag reps in the fie’ 
and specialists in various aspects of agi 
culture who will go in and make recor) 
mendations. As you know, we are gett’ 
more and more specialized. I doubt ve) 
much that too many farmers will halt pr’ 
duction today in any meaningful sort i 
way. If they don’t take advantage of tl! 
expertise we have within the ministry, | 
think they are very foolish. I know a fellc! 
not too far from me who knew it all. I 
was a city boy and he didn’t take any a) 
vice from anybody. He didn’t last very lo 
either. 

Mr. McKessock: Supplementary to that, 
think maybe Mr. Riddell has somethi | 
there. I assume the project farmers are t 
better farmers because you want them | 
have a good influence on the students. | 
think Mr. Riddell is talking about farm: 
who might be in financial or manageme 




































ificulties and requested some help where 
hanges could or should be made. That 
ouldn’t leave out your people from the 
g reps office. They could be involved, as 
ell as the students. They would all be 
volved in a process to make that farm be- 
e more viable, thus making it quite 
yeaningful to the student. 
_Hon. W. Newman: We do have farm 
yanagement specialists who will go to any 
er and sit down at his kitchen table 
ad go over his total financial picture with 
im. I’m sure, as a result of this kind of 
ork, many farmers have been helped. I 
y wish this service had been available 
hen I was a farmer, because I’m certain 
made many mistakes. 


Mr. McKessock: I agree with that, but 
lis is an opportunity for the student to be 
volved with them. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: That’s true. I agree 
at the students can make recommenda- 
mms to them and that perhaps the ag reps 
tuld follow up on these suggestions. But 
‘still have to say it would be repugnant to 
e to have somebody come in and tell me, 
ia farmer, that I had to do something. 


‘Mr. Riddell: I think you have placed the 
rong interpretation on what I’ve been trying 
say. The farmer definitely has to be part 
_the decision-making process; and if he’s 
4 in agreement with some new idea that 
e students might come up with, then that’s 
s right and there’s no way that he’s going 
be forced to go along. If he thinks the 
udents and the staff have a pretty good idea 
d he’s willing to go along with it, so be it. 
ind you, if it doesn’t pan out, the guy who’s 
ping to be the loser is the farmer. This is 
y I say he probably is going to have to be 
mpensated for any losses that might take 
yace. 
It's all well and good that the students go 
| these agricultural colleges and get a lot 
( theory poked at them and then go out and 
ork a little with some of these project farm- 
(s, but unless they see some of their rec- 
amendations come to fruition, I’m not too 
re they've gained an awful lot. 















Hon. W. Newman: Keeping in mind the 
umber of students who go back into direct 
rming, if they see a farming operation 
aich they feel is not being run as efficiently 
it should be and make recommendations, 
rely they can put that into practice when 
®y go back to farming themselves. 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, but not all of them are 
ing back into farming. 
Hon. W. Newman: As we said, about 80 
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per cent of Centralia students go back to 
farming. 

Mr. Riddell: As a matter of interest, what 
percentage of the farmers do you feel you 
are actually reaching through the agricultural 
representative or the staff in his office? 


Hon. W. Newman: A pretty high amount, 
from the flak I’m getting. 


Mr. Riddell: Then it certainly has changed, 
because when I was in the ag rep service, 
they figured it was about 10 per cent. 


Mr. McKessock: It would be a pretty easy 
figure to get, I suppose, if you knew thé num- 
ber of farmers in the county. 

[12:15] 

Hon. W. Newman: There were more than 
22,000 individual consultations on farm man- 
agement by the extension branch in the last 
year. 


Mr. Riddell: But how many of those con- 
sultations were with the same farmer? 


Hon. W. Newman: I can’t tell you that. 
But, considering the number of farmers we 
have in the province, 22,000 consultations 
with individual farmers in our farm manage- 
ment extension part of it alone is a pretty 
good number as far as I’m concerned. 


Mr. McKessock: How many farmers are 
there in the province? 


Hon. W. Newman: That all depends on 
what kind of farmers you're talking about. 


Mr. Riddell: Getting back to this other 
matter, I’ve never discussed this with the 
principal, Jim MacDonald— 


Mr. MacDonald: Good fellow! 
Mr. Riddell: Yes, he is. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m not sure he leans 
your way, but he’s got the right name as far 
as Mr. MacDonald is concerned. 


Mr. Riddell: The idea crossed my mind 
as I sat across the table from a good many 
of these project farmers, I have been there 
when the students have come in and have 
been looking at his books and his operation 
with a real interest. They take a real interest 
in what that farmer is doing if they're as- 
signed to a particular project farm. I just 
thought it would be nice if the students 
could actually see that their recommenda- 
tions did lead to a more efficient operation. 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t agree with 
you more. I only wish the farmers would take 
their advice. But I have to go back to my 
original point—how do I say this without 
hurting? For students who have graduated 
from Guelph or one of the other agricultural 
colleges and return to farming with their 
fathers, it’s sometimes a little difficult—I want 
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to word this carefully—for them to convince 
their— 
Mr. MacDonald: Persuade the old man. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. You said it. 
This is a bit of a problem. 

Mr. Riddell: By the same token, if your son 
goes into business with you, you had _ better 
be prepared to let him make some of the 
decisions. 

Hon. W. Newman: IJ agree. 

Mr. Riddell: You can’t simply slough it off 
by saying, “There’s no way I'm going to let 
my boy talk me into doing this, that and the 
other thing.” You're going to have to go along 
with him. That’s all I’m saying about these 
project farmers. Give them the opportunity to 
go along with some of the suggestions of the 
students, and give them some compensation 
just in case things fizzle out. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me give you a good 
example. When I first graduated from Guelph 
in 1951, which was a great year, one of my 
colleagues came in with a massive program 
for my dairy cattle. I said, “Sure, that sounds 
great. Let’s go to it.” But at the end of six 
months I was losing money, so I had to 
change my program. I only use that as an 
example to show that you have to mix com- 
mon sense with technology. 


Mr. Riddell: Absolutely! 


Mr. McKessock: In a lot of businesses, it 
takes more than six months to start to make 
money. 


Hon. W. Newman: I soon found out that. 


Mr. Riddell: I have a feeling that maybe 
five years from now some of my suggestions 
might be put into practice. 

Hon. W. Newman: They’re certainly in the 
record, anyway. Maybe you'd like to talk to 
Dr. Rennie afterwards. He can give you 
some details as to exactly what we're doing 
in New Liskeard. If anybody wants to say 
anything on education, I’m quite prepared 
to— 


Mr. Chairman: We have Mr. Ziemba next. 


Mr. Ziemba: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Driving around this province in the last year 
or so, I couldn't help noticing how many 
deserted and run-down greenhouses there 
are. I wonder if the ministry has taken a 
survey of the greenhouses that are no longer 
in operation. 

Clearly because of the high cost of energy, 
many small operators no longer find it viable 
to carry on. The obvious solution, of course, 
is to look to solar heat. I was pleased to 
receive two press releases with regard to 
solar greenhouses. Dr. Rennie talked about 


one, the Co-operative project with labour, 
private interests and government in Waterloo. 
Another one that was of particular interest to 
me was a greenhouse which not only makes 
use of solar panels but also conserves the 
heat by a thermal layer over the earth. I 
wonder how far you proceeded along that line. 

I was a bit disturbed to hear Dr. Rennie 
say he has been dragging his feet on solar, 
I have written down his words, “dragging 
our feet on solar,” in regards to this Waterloo 
project. Because of the disruption in the 
greenhouse industry right now, I think a 
lot of people are looking to this government) 
for some quick answers. The sun is the ob- 
vious answer because the sun does not send 
you a bill at the end of the month. But my 
sense is that we are not going to get full use 
of the sun until Imperial Oil or Gulf can 
get a pipeline built from it. 

I would like to see the program stepped 
up and more co-operation with the Ministry 
of Energy, Hydro, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and whoever else you can talk 
into it; perhaps you could come up with a 
Crown corporation to produce solar panels. 
This is not as radical as it sounds, because 
Mr. Beck thought of it before we did. It 
seems to me that is the rub. These things are 
really expensive to produce, and that is why 
we don’t have widespread use of solar these 
days. But if we could take the profit out of 
that part and—especially with the farm com- 
munity—get these panels in the hands ot 
people who are owners of greenhouses that 
are no longer viable, I think you would 
perhaps be saving an industry. 

Can you give me some answers with re- 
gard to an inventory of greenhouses? How 
many have been closed down over the past 
year or two? 

Hon. W. Newman: There are two or three 
things I want to make clear. I want to set 
the Hansard record clear that Mr. Rennie 
said he was “dragging his feet” on putting 
out information on solar heat. I don’t want tc 
put words in his mouth, but he was implying 
solar energy is not the be-all and end-all o! 
solving all the problems. He wanted to be 
somewhat cautious in putting out informatior 
that it would be a great panacea to solve 
all the problems. I think that he is no 
“dragging his feet” as far as the work that i 
being done. I think that the record should be 
set straight. 

As far as greenhouses are concerned, yes 
there are some areas with a lot of empt 
greenhouses today. We don’t have the exac 
figures, but a lot of greenhouses are empt) 
because of tobacco people who bought Wy 
brights from some parts of the province ant 
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moved them to another part of the province. 
Thus the greenhouses or the kilns are no 
longer needed. 

As for thermal blankets for greenhouses, 
we are doing experimental work at Vineland 
on that at the present time. We are also 
looking at the underground heating of the 
soil to save heat. 

We are also looking at taking the heat 
that is generated in the daytime in a green- 
house—even on a cold winter day— and re- 
circulating that heat underground, perhaps 
through a bed of rocks or stones. The stones 
would be heated during the daytime; then 
the reverse thing would be going on at 
night to supplement the other heat. It would 
be drawing the heat off those stones to cir- 
culate in the greenhouse. This is the sort of 
experimental work we are doing. 

I don't know exactly how many people 
have gone out of the greenhouse business, 
but I believe our total acreage under glass 
has not gone down. If anything, it has gone 
up in the last few years. 


Mr. Ziemba: I would challenge you there. 
In the Metro area the large operators are 
still in business, but most of the small 
operators have closed down. The glass is 
broken and the greenhouses just seem to be 
abandoned. This is all around Metro, going 
up toward King City, Woodbridge and the 
area around there, where there have been 
many greenhouses over the years. 


Hon. W. Newman: You are probably talk- 
ing about the florist industry. 


Mr. Ziemba: No, these are tomato growers 
—and people with flowers or one thing or 
another. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you are talking 
about the tomato greenhouse industry on a 
commercial basis, if you would like to drive 
out my way you will certainly see a lot of 
new greenhouses going up. About three acres 
went under glass about three miles from me, 
and I can take you down the road where an- 
other acre has gone under glass. 

These you mention were probably small 
operations and probably were not viable for 
the particular situation. I don’t know. 


Mr. Ziemba: Would it be a lot of trouble 
to come up with an inventory of abandoned 
greenhouses? I think it would be useful in- 
formation to have. If there are a lot that are 
marg’nal and abandoned, perhaps you could 
gear your research, not only to greenhouses 
but with a view to converting existing green- 
houses to solar. 


Hon. W. Newman: I have some figures here 
that might be of interest to you; they relate 
to the greenhouse industry in Ontario and 


Canada. For Ontario, the total area under 
glass and plastic in 1978 was 24,058 square 
feet; in 1974, it was 24,368 square feet— 
Mr. Ziemba: That doesn’t tell us anything. 
We don’t know what we had five years ago. 
What was it before the oil price ‘increases? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m giving you 1973, 
1974 and 1975 figures. I think we’ve had 
some substantial increases in oil prices since 
then. In 1975 there were 24,241 square feet 
under glass or plastic. 


Mr. Ziemba: Your argument is that it hasn’t 
affected the greenhouse industry that much? 


Hon. W. Newman: These figures indicate 
there’s still the same amount of glass. The 
florist industry, of course, has grown. We 
could be talking about how they can fly in 
certain varieties of flowers straight ee 
Mexico and sell them cheaper than we can 
grow them here. This gets us back to the 
whole tariff thing. 


Dr. Rennie: Mr. Minister, could I comment 
that what appears to a person driving along 
the roads around urban areas and so on as an 
abandoned greenhouse could very well be 
greenhouses that are using these one-season 
plastic materials. If you drive by at this time 
of year, it is not there— 

Mr. Ziemba: Oh, no. I have a relative who 
does that. I know how that works. I’m talk- 
ing about greenhouses that have the glass 
broken out. The reason they use one-season 
plastic is so theyre not assessed as perma- 
nent structures. I understand that’s the reason 
they’re used. Even those seem to be on the 
wane. I don’t see as many of those around as 
I did a few years ago. 

Hon, W. Newman: Maybe people living in 
glass houses are throwing stones. Maybe there 
is a problem with urban growth and there are 
problems with glass being broken. 

Mr. Riddell: There ‘have been 50-acre far- 
mers too. 

Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, did you say 
flowers have been flown in from Mexico? 


Hon. W. Newman: Some flower varieties 
actually can be flown in from Mexico and 
South America— 


Mr. Ziemba: Is this allowed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture disease control 
branch? 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s part of our whole 
tariff structure, which is terrible. In all our 
discussions and deliberations in these esti- 
mates on the future of the agricultural indus- 
try, so much of it hinges on the total tariff 
thing. It’s amazing. People say we're passing 
the buck, but were trying to do what we 
can. For years and years they've been trading 
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off agricultural commodities for other things. 
It’s got to stop if we're going to have agri- 
culture— 

Mr. Ziemba: Why don’t you talk tough to 
them? What the hell. 

Hon. W. Newman: Talk tough. Why don't 
you come with me to some of these meetings? 

Mr. Ziemba: One state, California, went to 
General Motors and demanded a certain kind 
of car. Can you imagine? At first they were 
laughed at. They wanted certain emission 
controls on their cars. They got it. One state 
stood up to the Big Three. They've got a car 
for California and a car for the rest of us. 

Hon. W. Newman: If you don’t think I 
haven't stood up to the appropriate people in 
Ottawa, then you should have been with me 
when we made our presentation— 

Mr. Ziemba: Take me down with you next 
time. 

Hon. W. Newman: Well, certainly— 

Mr. Ziemba: Ill bring my wife with me 
too. 


Hon W. Newman: I think we have made 
a united effort with all the agricultural 
organizations to make the point very clear. 
As a matter of fact, the province has made 
itself very clear as far as agriculture is 
concerned, 


Mr. Chairman: Members of the commit- 
tee, ladies and gentlemen, it’s 12:30. We'll 
adjourn until Monday evening at 8. I might 
remind the members of the committee that 
following the question period tomorrow, if 
youre interested in discussing with the Milk 
Marketing Board the problems of milk 
quotas, you should be at 50 Maitland Street. 
Okay? 

Hon. W. Newman: Just so I can inform 
the minister who’s following me, do you 
intend to take the full two and a half hours 
on Monday night? 

Mr. MacDonald: As far as I’m concerned, 
the answer is no. I can’t be here. 

Hon. W. Newman: Because of the time 
frame, I'd like to let—who’s following me? 
It’s Environment, is it not? 

Mr, Wildman: Mr. 
have very much. 


Chairman, I don’t 


Mr. Chairman: I might remind the mem- 
bers of the committee that we have ap- 
proximately two hours and 10 minutes left 
for Monday night. 


Hon. W. Newman: Should I tell the min- | 
ister to be on standby? As a courtesy to- 
him, I’d like to let him and his staff know. : 

Mr. MacDonald: Environment? To pick 
up when we finish? 

Hon, W. Newman: Right. | 

Mr. MacDonald: That's a dicey ques-_ 
tion, Pll leave you to answer that. 

Hon. W. Newman: No, no. [ just want. 
to know if I should put him on standby. 

Mr. Wildman: Sure, if. we knock off 
early. | 
Mr. Chairman: I don’t think it would be 
wise, because it would leave us approx- 
imately 20 minutes before we close. | 

Mr. MacDonald: By agreement here—and | 
as far as I’m concerned, I can’t be here; I 
apologize for that—could you say you could | 
do it in a hour and have him on standby at. 
9 o'clock? | 

Mr. Chairman: Right. | 


Mr. Ziemba: It’s not fair to him. What if 


we go until the end and he’s sitting around » 


all night for nothing? i 
Mr. Chairman: We'd wind up by about 


10:10. There would only be 20 minutes— 
Mr. MacDonald: Perhaps we could get an 
agreement here that we're only going to. 
take an hour, then at the end of the hour 
determine to cut if off. 
Mr. Chairman: It is up to the committee: 
to decide whether it wants to debate the: 
balance of vote 1805 for the full two hours | 
and 10 minutes. Or does the committee | 
| 


| 
agree that we should take an hour and then’ 
call in the Ministry of the Environment? | 

Mr. Riddell: The NDP critic will not be. 
here. I have not got a great deal to say. 
I do know that the member for Huron-: 
Bruce (Mr. Gaunt) wants to say a little 
about the Agricultural Museum, but I don’t 
think he will spend a great deal of time on 
that. So I just cannot see how we are going 
to be much more than an hour. | 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps we could muzzle) 
him for an hour and 10 minutes, and we 
could use the other hour and a half for 
Environment. Is that agreeable? Agreed! 
Thank you very much. 

Hon. W. Newman: We will see you a 
the Milk Marketing Board. I anticipate wel. 
be through with the Amish thing. 4 


The committee adjourned at 12:31 p.m. | 


ee 
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The committee met at 8:15 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 
(concluded) 


On vote 1805, agricultural education and 
esearch program: 


Mr. McKessock: Just to carry on a bit since 
ur last meeting with the Milk Marketing 
3oard, it appears to me, even since then, it 
vould be beneficial to have the market share 
yuota set at a definite price. Since then I have 
veard of a case where 12 cents a pound has 
yeen paid for the market share quota. He 
sought 150,000 pounds. Fortunately for him, 
mly 30,000 pounds had been used this year. 
That cost him $19,000, plus $700 to pay 
or a few cows. 

The saving part here for the established 
‘armer is that he was going to lose $14,000 
yy surplus milk without having the quota. 
Actually this $19,000 quota is going to cost 
1im only $5,000. But a new person or a 
young fellow coming in doesn’t have that 
ternative. He’s go to pay for the whole 
thing and he has nothing to gain, as this 
farmer had. Because he was going to lose 
$14,000, it meant he felt it was a good 
enough buy. If the price had been pegged 
at a lower figure, then the younger farmer 
could Ihave had a chance to buy that quota 
as well. As it stands now at 12 cents, I think 
only the well-established farmer has the 
option of buying it. 

Another statement that has been made in 
the paper which is very unjustified and 
which is one that annoys the dairy farmers 
very much was made by Dr. Joe Meiser, 
dairy commodity leader for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. 


Mr. Chairman: I think you're out of order 
on this, We've already completed the discus- 
sions on vote 1804 and we're on 1805 now. 
What we're concerning ourselves with now 
is the agricultural education and research 
program. We spent a considerable amount of 
time on the milk marketing situation and I 
don’t think we're going to resolve the prob- 
lem here tonight by your further discussing 
it. I would suggest we stick with vote 1805 
to try to complete it by 9:10 tonight. 


Monpay, NOvEMBER 28, 1977 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, 1 think 
what I’m starting on tonight does come under 
research, because it points out where the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food is saying 
that within the next two years we're going to 
have to lose 3,000 dairy farmers. This must 
be research or something that they're looking 
into here. They say the number of dairy 
farmers has to drop to 10,000 from the pres- 
ent 13,000 as small farms will be taken over 
by larger operations. The statement says the 
number of dairy cattle will also be reduced 
through efficiency. It says that Ed Smith of 
the ministry's milk quality branch said the 
ministry will use its power to refuse to sell 
milk from Ontario farmers who chronically 
produce quality milk. That is more or less 
threatening that that is one way of reducing 
the farmers. 

Hon. W. Newman: To produce what— 
quality milk? 

Mr. McKessock: It says the ministry will 
use its power to refuse to sell milk from 
Ontario farmers who chronically produce 
poor quality milk. 

Hon. W. Newman: Poor quality. 

Mr. McKessock: The statement says milk 
producers must become more efficient. I was 
of the opinion right now that dairy farmers 
were pretty efficient but this statement says: 
“They must become more efficient and must 
reassess the concept of government subsidies 
and high tariffs to become more competitive 
and reduce prices.” 

A statement like that has got the dairy 
farmers a wee bit up in arms. ie hak from 
your ministry says that 3,000 dairy farmers 
must disappear and that dairy farmers must 
reassess the concept of government subsidies 
and high tariffs, become more competitive 
and reduce prices. Do you know what this 
statement was made for? 

Hon. W. Newman: I read the statement 
that he made. It was brought to my atten- 
tion last Friday and I did read it over the 
weekend. I don’t have it with me, unfor- 
tunately, but I think that a lot of these 
remarks that you are talking about were 
made by him in the question period after 
he talked to the Ontario Dairy Council. 

If I understand it correctly—because I 
had a little chat with him about exactly 
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what he had meant by what he said—there 
was no pressure put on me at all. He was 
saying that farmers are efficient but there is 
room for more efficiency down the road. If 
you take a look over the last five years at 
the increased production per cow, as far as 
efficiency is concerned in the province of 
Ontario you'll see exactly that is really what 
he is talking about; getting more production 
per cow. 

He said that maybe 3,000 dairy farms— 
I’ve forgotten the exact wording there— 
may be out of the business in a matter of a 
few years. One would dispute that figure, 
because we have been losing, on the aver- 
age, about 900 producers a year in a normal 
situation anyway over the last five years. 
One farmer sold out and sold his quota to 
another farmer who wanted to improve his 
lot, so that actually by attrition—I am not 
saying that the 3,000 figure is right—but by 
attrition we have been losing about 900 
producers a year, and it looks like it is 
levelling off some now. 

You were talking about paying 12 cents 
for MSQ. The price is, of course, a decision 
of the board, as you well know from being 
there last Friday. You said he had to pay 
$700 a year extra for a few cows. I don’t 
know what you meant by that, because 
you buy about a cow and a half for that 
money. 

Mr. McKessock: That’s one cow; $700 
per cow. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay. Last year, if 
you recall, and I am: going by memory, I 
believe the board did set the price for MSQ 
but it varied about two and a half to three 
cents—I have forgotten the exact figure; 
somewhere in that neighbourhood—and the 
quota just didn’t move. This year, last April, 
the board decided rightly or wrongly, to put 
it on the open market and it was selling last 
April for around about three cents a pound. 
In fact, it varied around three cents, and 
because of the good dairy year and because 
of lots of grass it has moved away up. 

I think you made the point to the board 
last Friday, but I am not sure whether it is 
going to do anything about pegging the 
price of MSQ. I think what would happen 
if you ‘pegged it back down’ to. whatever 
figure is: that you would. probably. find very 
little MSQ moving at’ this point in time. 

_ Let me come: back to what you said about 
Joe Meiser.'I think we have about 14,700 
dairy producers in‘ the province of Ontario 
ROW: WEMOG iar BAe ik 

. Mr. Villeneuve: No, 14,100. We've lost 
about 2,000 in the last two. years, — 


Hon. W. Newman: It has dropped off 
considerably this year. Anyway, yes, there 
will be reduced cattle farmers because 
cattle will become more efficient. You 
were talking about poor quality milk. It is 
quite true that we have had a problem in 
Ontario. If somebody has consistenly ship- 
ped milk with a very high bacteria count 
the inspectors have gone in and done every- 
thing they could to try and help that indi- 
vidual out. Rather than have the Milk 
Marketing Board use its authority to cancel 
one’s licence, if they consistently shipped 
bad milk, they would be shut off till they 
cleaned up their act. There have been only 
half a dozen cases in the province where 
we have had consistently bad test results 
on milk. 

Mr. McKessock: The thing that bothers 
me most about this statement is it says, 
“must become more competitive and reduce 
prices.” I can’t see how the dairy farmers 
can reduce prices today when tractors and 
machinery have doubled in the last few 
years and the price of land and taxes and 
fuel is up. 

Hon. W. Newman: Both industrial and 
fluid milk is formula priced, so I don’t know 
how you can reduce the price of milk when 
it is based on a formula that has been work 
ed out and has worked very well. I doni 
see how you can possibly reduce price, un-) 
less he means at the retail level. I don 
know. That was not in his statement that ] 
read. I am not disputing whatever paper 
published it or whoever said it, but certainly 
the price of milk to the farmers is not go 
ing to be reduced. 

Mr. McKessock: No. I couldn’t understand: 
that part of it. 

Hon. W. Newman: We should try to clear 
that point up. | 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Minister, tell us a little 
about the Ontario Agriculturau Museum: 
Is it open to the public and when was i. 
opened? Was there any kind of an officia. 
opening? How many artifacts have you got i 
the museum? What programs do you plan t 
run in the summertime, when, I trust, most 0 
the interested people will be visiting thr 
museum? Are you actually going to haw 
some of these machines in operation there. 
I just want to know. It seems to me that wi 
discussed’ it’ a bit last year but it wasn’ 
open last year when we were doing thi 
estimates. I’m just wondering, if it is oper 
now, just what your program is. | 

Hon. W. Newman: This past summer i 
was open five days a week, I believe, witl ; 
no charge because the museum was not com 
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sleted far enough at that point in time, 
yor did we have sufficient staff to keep it 
ypen seven days a week, although we were 
‘ery fortunate, through the youth program, 
‘0 get some young people there. We're still 
loing restoration and we're still building. 
\ lot of work has been done in the museum 
n the past year—putting up barns and build- 
ngs, and moving into various phases. 
| Mr. Haggerty: Is it open all year round? 
, Hon. W. Newman: Yes, five days a week 
or people to come in. 
, As far as charging is concerned, we are 
nticipating that if we can get to a certain 
oint, and I wouldn't want to say with the 
ionstraints there are, when we will be at 
hat point. 
, There are about 10,000 artifacts in there, 
’m told. There are tours available because 
ye were able to get students last year. There 
re people in there restoring all the time. 
‘ve been out there several times. This com- 
ag summer I would anticipate it will be 
pen five days a week, depending on the 
ew secretary and how many students we 
an get. We'd like to try to have it open 
n the weekends. We just can’t with the con- 
traints we have now. 

They have done considerable work on 
onstruction—new buildings and improve- 
ents on old buildings. As a matter of fact 
mu can see one donated by W. G. Newman 
ut there—if you want to go out there and 
ave a look at an old log barn. So it is 
oming along, though I wouldn’t want to 
ive you a firm commitment tonight that it’s 
oing to be open on a full-time basis, and 
vhen we're going to start charging. 

' Mr. Riddell: How many full-time staff and 
ow many part-time staff do you think it will 
ike to run it? 

Hon. W. Newman: We have seven full- 
me now. 

| Mr. Haggerty: What are their basic salary 
itesP You have $341,700 for salary for saven 
) eight persons. That seems to be pretty 
_Hon. W. Newman: This includes the casual 
aff, the people on part-time, for instance. 
t Hawkestone we have two people who are 
onstantly restoring equipment. 
Mr. Haggerty: Is there anybody in the 
30,000-a-year bracket? 
Hon. W. Newman: The head of it tells 
ie he wishes there were but there is not. 


Mr, Gaunt: Just a director. 


‘Hon. W. Newman: No, he’s not even in 
iat bracket. 


'Mr. Riddell: You told me seven to eight 


full-time staff. How many part-time staff do 
you think are required? 

Hon. W. Newman: We have 10 part-time 
staff. We had 30 students last summer. 

Mr. Riddell: This is in addition to what 
were referring to here as part-time staff? 

Hon. W. Newman: I think this includes 
people who are out there who are actually 
restoring, working on equipment and in the 
main workshop where they are constantly 
restoring and putting up these buildings. The 
staff is working on this all the time. 

Mr. Haggerty: Why would transportation 
be there? 


Mr. Carbert: That's communication, I sup- 


pose. That’s telephone, too, included there. 
That's almost $35,000. 


Mr. Haggerty: Isn’t that rather high for 
about eight full-time staff? 


Hon. W. Newman: Transportation and 
communications for hauling, would that be 
T and C? I could look up the details of it 
here, if I could find it here in this book, 
but I will give it to you. 

Mr. Carbert: This is hauling things in from 
across the country, hauling artifacts in from 
all over the province. 

Hon. W. Newman: That includes T and C, 
that’s what I was pretty sure of. 

Mr. Riddell: Which one of the western 
provinces has one of these agricultural 
museums which apparently is quite success- 
fulP 

Hon. W. Newman: There are three of 
them in western Canada, I believe. 


Mr. Carbert: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
BC have them. 

Mr. Riddell: I believe it is the one in 
Saskatchewan that I have heard quite a bit 
about, but I haven’t seen it. Will this be 
comparable to the one in Saskatchewan? 


{8.30] 

Hon. W. Newman: It will be better 
eventually, when we get our pennies to- 
gether. 

Mr. Riddell: They seem to have a lot of 
money there. But if it is as successful as 
the one in Saskatchewan it should be all 
right. 

Hon. W. Newman: The big problem, of 
course, is the constraint on the complement 
to really operate it on that basis, but its 
coming along very well right now. About 10 
new buildings went up this past year. 

Mr. Riddell. The Richard Blake Palmer 


Trust Fund showed an actual expenditure 
of $4,194 in 1975-76, nothing in 1976-77 and 
nothing in 1977-78. I vaguely recall talking 
about this last year but it slips my mind. 
What is that trust fund all about? 

Mr. Sewell: Dr. Palmer was a former 
director of the research station at Vineland. 
He left $50,000 in a perpetual trust in 
memory of his son who was killed in action 
in Burma in World War II. It was for re- 
search into rhododendrons. So only the inter- 
est can be used for that purpose. As in any 
trust there are certain requirements to be 
met before any money can be drawn out. 
We would not show anything in this year's 
estimates because we would not know, at 
the start of the year, how much interest 
would actually be taken for use in research, 
There was apparently no expenditure the 
previous year, but there was in the year 


before that. 


Mr. Riddell: And it is strictly to be used 
in research for rhododendrons? 


Mr. Sewell: Yes. Of course, that would 
include the buying of root stock, casual 
help, casual labour to do the work, et 
cetera. So it is not really government funds 
but it is in trust with the government. 


Mr. Riddell: Right. I think that is it. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
news release that was released last summer 
that was of interest to me. The minister 
announced two new energy conservation 
projects, one on practical applications of 
solar energy to agricultural production and 
the other a project to develop a methane 
gas production system. However, my ques- 
tions are not on those. 

In that same release you said three ener- 
gy management projects conducted last year 
have shown good results and will be con- 
tinued this year. Those three were: first, a 
tillage project; second, heating the soil in 
greenhouses; third, at the Ridgetown College 
of Agricultural Technology. This is the one 
I am interested in. 

It was a project in energy conservation 
education, carried out by the Energy Con- 
servation Resource Centre at Ridgetown. 
The project was to disseminate information 
on energy conservation measures as_ they 
applied to agriculture and collating various 
means of conserving energy and passing it 
on to farmers through newsletters and meet- 
ings. You had a 28-foot mobile unit that 
went to a lot of the agricultural fairs and 
so on. 

What interests me in this is that I under- 
stand, contrary to your release, it showed 
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good results and will be continuing, but that 
it was concluded in September or early, 
October. Has that project continued? P 
apparently resigned, but the program is still 
going on. The tillage studies were being 
done at Guelph on deep tillage and shallow : 
tillage—the amount of tillage that should be. 
done. The greenhouse one is on preserving | 


heat in the greenhouses. As far as the energy 





management study, it was at Ridgeto i 
and is still being carried on, to my knowl. | 
edge. | 
Dr. Rennie: As soon as we get a new 


man. | 
Hon. W. Newman: As soon as we get a 
new man. | 
Mr. Bounsall: You mean it isn’t being 


carried on but will be as soon as you get 


a new manP . | 
Hon. W. Newman: The man who was in 
charge of it resigned so we have to get 
someone else. | 
Mr. Bounsall: That’s part of my interest 
in this. I hadn’t heard of this particular, 
project and don’t have much to do with 
this but the man who had been doing it is 
a constituent in my riding and he was in my, 
office on Saturday wondering why he haa 
in fact, been fired. He hadn't resigned. His 
name is Aaron Lemon, Jr. | 
My question really was, will the program) 
be continuing as you stated and why wat 
Mr. Aaron Lemon not renewed? He was & 
contract employee last year, but with at 
understanding that a continuation could be’ 
and quite likely would be, renegotiated. I 
wasn’t renewed as of September 2 but they 
then did extend it for 30 days so he coule 
continue taking his trailer around to tht’ 
various agricultural shows which came up 
He is more than a little upset that he wa) 
terminated and he has written letters t: 
various members of the ministry asking why| 
The first letter I got from Mr. Lemor: 
which led to my setting up an appointmen| 
with them, did have one item in it whic! 
rather confused me. He talked about sur 
veillance monitoring and opening of his ma) 
which, when we got together, simply wa: 
one of the standard administrative proce’ 
dures where all mail received is opened an 
date stamped, the exception being if it wel 
labelled “personal’ or “confidential”. He di. 
have a couple of examples where confider: 
tial mail, marked “confidential” both on th 
envelope and on the letter, had been openet! 
but he only had two examples of that. 
His question to me was, particularly 1 


the light of the release, why was he beir 























minated, and if the program was being 
inated. The people to whom he had 
tten asking why and requesting an inter- 
w concerned with the termination were 
. Bennett; Dr. Clare Rennie, director of 
| education research and special services 
ision iof the ministry. 

Jon. W. Newman: Right here? 


| Bounsall: Yes, and of course the 
ncipal of the college there, Mr. W. W. 
yw. | 

Jon. W. Newman: Who, Wendell? I 
n't know that. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you have the answers 
ep 

Jon. W. Newman: Youve asked me 
eral questions here. 

fou say he didn’t resign, he was fired. 
mm told we have a letter on file with his 
ignation, so that he has resigned. If you 
ot that letter, which is marked “per- 
‘al and confidential,” it is available for 
1 to see. I don’t think I would want to 
ke it public in the Legislature, but if you 
mt to see the letter there is no reason 
y you shouldn’t see that he resigned as 
mid-October. 

r. Rennie, I assume that you have that 
‘er on file? 

r. Rennie: It’s in Ridgetown. I don’t 
re it. 

don. W. Newman: It’s in Ridgetown but 
| would certainly see that you have a 
ace to look at it, unless it has something 
‘y personal in it and I don’t know that it 
3s. I haven’t seen the letter but I’m told 
, letter of resignation is on file. 

As far as opening his personal and con- 
ential mail, I don’t know who did that or 
w that happened or if it even happened 
t I would think that if he had some per- 
1al matter—I’m only speculating here— 
y wouldn’t he have them sent to his home 
dress? If he had them sent to his office, 
1 I can’t tell you that they were, he can 
ear out an affidavit that his personal and 
afidential mail was opened. 

have to admit there are about 300 to 
) letters a day coming in to my office and 
a case where my secretary will open one 
d realize it’s marked “personal and con- 
ential,” she will seal it again and put it 
'my desk and say, “I’m sorry, I opened 
s.’ She’s opening 300 to 400 letters a 
y, addressed to me. I have people who 
6 to write me about a particular personal 
’blem which they don’t want to be gen- 
lly known. It can happen, but in this case 
| have no record of his personal and con- 
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fidential mail being opened in any way 
deliberately by any staff, as far as I am 
concerned. 

He put this in writing that his personal 
and confidential mail was openedP 

Mr. Bounsall: Yes. That was in the orig- 
inal letter he sent me, requesting an appoint- 
ment with me in my office, partly because 
he'd written all these people asking for 
interviews as to why he was let go and, 
to quote the letter of November 17 that he 
wrote to me, “I was ignored by each person 


I contacted.” His next paragraph states, and 


I quote again: “One of my grievances in- 
volves surveillance, monitoring and opening 
all of my mail, including personal first-class 
mail.” 

Hon. W. Newman: May I suggest not 
dragging any individual, either here or in 
the Legislature, into the whole situation 
since we have a letter of resignation from 
him. 

There may have been circumstances and 
situations which arose and I think it would 
be very advisable, if I may so suggest, to 
arrange for you to talk to one of our senior 
staff, rather than putting on record many 
things that may be involved that could very 
easily create a problem. I just don’t like 
to bring it out, but certainly we would be 
glad to have somebody in the ministry talk 
to you on a quiet basis about why he re- 
signed. Quite obviously he did resign. Maybe 
it was a contract; maybe there were other 
problems. 

Dr. Rennie: It was a contract. 

Hon, W. Newman: It was a contract. 

Mr. Bounsall: It was a contract, 

Hon. W. Newman: I’m suggesting that 
rather than getting into a detailed discus- 
sion as to whether he was fired or he re- 
signed, I'd be glad to arrange a meeting 
between you and Dr, Rennie, whose respon- 
sibility it would be to discuss it with him. 
But I think it would be very unfair to go 
into his whole work history unless you want 
to—what he did, where he worked and so 
on and so forth and why he resigned. I 
don’t know why he resigned. All I know is 
that there is a letter on file that the resigned. 

If his mail was tampered with, T honestly 
have enough faith in my staff across this 
province to believe that nobody is going to 
open anybody's personalized mail inten- 
tionally. 

Mr. Bounsall: That could be an honest 
error; mail opened along with the rush of 
other mail. He had two examples to show 
me of it on Saturday. That's fine. 


R-960 


‘The two questions I had were about the 
situation and we will go into that in private, 
but it is your intention, when you hire some- 
one else, to continue with that educational 
program? ' 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did it turn out to be an 
effective program in the past, as your re- 
lease states? It was an effective program? 

Hon. W. Newman: Are you saying that he 
said it wasn’tP 

Myr. Bounsall: ‘No, your release says he 
thought he was doing a good job; he thought 
the program was a good one. 

Hon. W. Newman: We think the program 
is a good program. 

Mr. Bounsall: Yes, he was the major one 
in:charge of doing it. He has no criticism 
about the program, which was really one 
he was doing, The contract having been up 
on September 2, he was asked to stay on for 
the next 30 days until the majority of the 
agricultural affairs in the province had been 
conchided, to which he was taking the energy 
management conservation trailer and display- 
ing his projects inside. 

Hon. W. Newman: Once an employee 
leaves the ministry now, because of the 
constraints from government, we have to 
get approval from Management Board to 
hire. I know there has been approval granted 
tn hire somebody. 

Mr. Bounsall: That would be another con- 
tract position, would it? 

Dr. Rennie: Yes. 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Bonsall: Are all of the positions, 
as indicated in that release—the greenhouse 
one and the tillage—contract employees as 
well? 

Hon. W. Newman: I think some of that 
research would be done by Guelph. Tillage is 
done by the University of Guelph under a 
contract. Greenhouse is done by Vineland 
Research Station. : 

Mr. Bounsall: These are research contracts 


you have out there, rather than contract 
employees. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, I’m talking about 
ongoing research. 

Mr. Bounsall: Perhaps tonight we can 
arrange with Dr. Rennie an early time we 
can discuss the personal side. 

Hon. W. Newman: You can arrange to 
meet Dr. Rennie or give him a call to discuss 
the cirmustances, I don’t know the intimate 
circumstances. All I know is that I’m told 
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he resigned. No letter wound up on my desk, 
to my knowledge, from him. q 
[8:45] 

Mr. Bounsall: He didn’t say he had writte 
you. 7 

Hon. W. Newman: Yes, because I would 
recall it. Occasionally, if there is a problen 
with an employee somewhere and a letter 
does wind up on my desk, Ill ask for an 
explanation. But I don’t recall that one, so 
all I have to do is assume that he did resign 
and that the letter is on file at the college, | 
I would certainly suggest you talk it over 
with Dr. Rennie. 

Mr. Bounsall: Fine. 4 

Mr. Gaunt: I was just reading the last 
speech of the Minister of the Environment. 
(Mr, Kerr) here. V'Il have to get oriented. 

About the Ontario Agricultural Museum, — 
I gather from Mr. Riddell’s questions that 
there were some 30 summer students who 
worked— 

Hon. W. Newman: Right, 30. It’s actu 
31—I’m sorry. 

Mr. Gaunt: Right. Is it anticipated the 
will continue? Will you have 31 next y 
If so, how can I get two or three employed! 

Hon. W. Newman: First and foremos 
weve made application for 31 student 
can assure you that I. didn’t get any that 
wanted on there, if that makes you feel ar 
better. Most of them come from the su 
rounding area, because it’s a matter of tr 
portation. It’s not the handiest place in 
world to get at without transportation. 
would assume a majority of them came from | 
within that general area in there. » 

Mr, Yakabuski: Ontario, Canada? Meg 

Hon. W. Newman: It’s out at Milton. $0. 
I would assume they've come from the a 
propriate members’ ridings in that area, who- 
ever they are. a 

Mr. Riddell: Did you say that any you 
wanted on are on? . 

Hon. W. Newman: No, no—I didn't 


hi 





Mr. Riddell: I was going to say, would 


you expect otherwise? 

Mr. Gaunt: I’m wondering about the 
quisition and construction of the physic 
assets, particularly the acquisition. How does 
Mr, Carbert go about acquiring these art 
facts? I imagine there’s a technique. Ha 
viewed from a distance antique car b 
and these other antique dealers, they seem. 
to have a nose for this kind of thing. I’m just’ 
wondering how the artifacts are gathered” 
together. Presumably, there’s a general bal- 
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nce from all over the province and there 
re artifacts there which represent the early 
‘ioneering days in the north and in the east, 
a the west and right across the province. 
tow does one do this? 

| Hon. W. Newman: Let me explain the 
reat capabilities of the director of the 
igricultural Museum and how he operates. 
| Mr. Gaunt: I have no doubt about that. 
as an old radio and television man, I have 
‘o question in the world about his great 
bilities. 

1 Hon. W. Newman: He gets letters of in- 
srest. People drop in to look at it and sug- 
est that maybe they have an artifact some- 
there. He or one of his staff—probably him- 
elf—will go and look at it. One day he was 
1 my office and he said, “Where can I find 
n old log barn?” I said, “I'll give you one.” 
omebody else in the office said, “But I want 
, too.” Anyway, it came from eastern On- 
ario, an old log barn on a farm I own. 
there were some beautiful old logs in it 
nd I said, “You can have it if you take it 
way.” So they took it and they rebuilt it. 
' haven’t seen the rebuilt product but I 
inderstand they've done a very good job 
reconstructing it. 

' He gets some travelling himself, He travels 
round to places where he gets ideas where 
here are artifacts in various parts of the 
rovince. People say, “I know where there 
re certain articles in somebody's barn in 
orthern Ontario” or eastern Ontario or west- 
m Ontario—wherever it may be—and he 
jes to look for those artifacts. I think by 
nd large he gets them very reasonably, if 


k donated in most cases. 





Of course we have an exhibit at the 
oughing match. There’s a lot of interest 
own there. People come up to them and 
y, “I've got such-and-such, Do you want 
?’ I don’t think you pay very much for 
ay of these artifacts, do you? 
Mr. Carbert: Very Jittle. We purchase only 
_very. small minority and it’s only junk 
rice usually. 
Hon. W. Newman: They're also at the 
oyal Agricultural Winter Fair and people 
me up who are interested in historical 
ings. In some cases a card or something 
| put on the item saying it was donated 
7 so-and-so. I don’t even know that my 
ume is on the barn that I donated. I have 
» idea. I’m told it’s not on. 
Mr. Gaunt: So what percentage would be 
mated and what would be purchased? 
ughly 70-30? 
Mr. Carbert: Less than three per cent will 
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be purchased. Practically all of the items 
have been donated or were part of the 
original collection. They come from all over 
the province. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you have anybody 
who would like to donate something, we 
would welcome your thoughts on it. 

Mr. Gaunt: This $200,000, then, repre- 
sents really about three per cent— 


Mr. Carbert: No, that represents capital. 
That represents buildings. 


Mr. Gaunt: Construction as well. 
Mr. Carbert: Construction only. 


Mr. Gaunt: I see. So that in terms of 
acquisition, only about three per cent of that 
is acquisition; the balance, 97 per cent, 
would be construction cost. 

Hon. Mr. Newman: We would be glad to 
arrange a tour for anybody. If you would 
like to come out there at any time during 
the week I could show you around the 
museum so you could see what has been 
done out there. I think Bob has done an 
excellent job. I know he is very proud of 
it-we are all very proud of it—and he 
would be glad, if sometime during the week 
you have a spare couple of hours, to show 
you around the museum. I think it is really 
coming along very well. 


Mr. McNeil: Why don’t you go out Wed- 
nesday morning? 

Mr. Riddell: Are some of these old arti- 
facts operational? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes. If people go 
there in the summertime they will see these 
old machines working. But there is only a 
limited operation at this point in time be- 
cause of the staff situation. I don’t know 
what you do operate there, Bob. 


Mr. Carbert: Not very much, but we have 
some 60 tractors in the collection, of which 
over 40 are operational at this time. 


Hon. W. Newman: They are always get- 
ting old engines and fixing them up. It’s 
amazing the time and patience that go into 
restoring them. I have to admire the people 
who are doing this work. They have to make. 
parts because they aren’t obtainable other- 
wise. 

Mr. Riddell: Can one go in there and 
trace the history of the farming industry 
over the years? Or do you just go in and 
look at some of these old relics? 


Hon. W. Newman: It is set up so that 
there is an area for each era of the past, 
and there is still a blank space for the 
future. What years are covered, Bob? 
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Mr. Carbert: It covers 1800 up to today 
in eight stages. 

Hon. W. Newman: But there is still room 
for down the road into the future? 

Mr. Carbert: We also have a research 
library for the purpose you were talking 
about—an archives and research library— 
with over 2,000 volumes in it already. 

Mr. Haggerty: You should apply for a 
Wintario grant. 

Mr. Carbert: Good idea. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
discuss the matter about the pesticide resi- 
due testing laboratories. I think it was just 
last summer that one of the pesticides or 
insecticides was removed from the American 
market and apparently it had been removed 
from here, too. Just how much research is 
done in this particular area? There is no 
doubt about it, there are potential hazards 
there to the persons who are using the 
different types of chemicals. 


Hon. W. Newman: How much work is 
done in the area of pesticide residue? I 
would have to ask Dr. Rennie to give us 
details of it. I believe you will find it in 
the annual report, but I can find it in here, 
if you like. 

Dr. Rennie: Mr. Chairman, on the pesti- 
cide residue testing laboratory, which is a 
provincial laboratory, it is under the re- 
search vote because it is of a research 
nature. Yet under research we include what 
you might call related services. So in an 
analysis of various materials that come in, 
which may be the forerunner of ‘an apparent 
problem, that gets into the research aspect. 
This past year we did around 14,000 anal- 
yses of various kinds—it is in the annual 
report. 

So although some would be routine types 
of analyses, just monitoring, a lot of these 
do lead into a research component. For 
example, why is that particular chemical 
there in the quantiy that it is? Then it ties 
back and relates to some of our research 
people who get involved in it as well. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have complete cata- 
loguing of all the different pesticides or in- 
secticides being used? 

Dr. Rennie: Yes, and we keep all our 
records on every analysis back since the 
laboratory started. We ‘have maintained 
every case that has been analysed. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are all persons using this 
product warned of the serious hazard that 
may be involved? 


Hon. W. Newman: If I could answer part 
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of that, I can think of a case that came 
up two years ago. On most of the packaging , 
it spells out how to handle it. We do have 
cases where people do get into problems. 
because of improper use, or not wearing) 
the necessary face mask or rubber gloves or 
whatever, when theyre dealing with certain: 
pesticides. I’m not exactly sure if you mean, 
that we should—are we telling people the 
dangers of handling certain pesticides? | 
Mr. Haggerty: Sometimes the labels may. 
be destroyed on them and a person’s just’ 
not aware of what’s taken place when they, 
come in contact. It could burn their eyes, 
they could lose their eyesight— | 
Hon. W. Newman: They’re pretty well. 
all labelled. Any that are serious—I dont 
know exactly what is on the label, but cer- 
tainly they are labelled to point out the 
problem—and how to handle it. I think what' 
youre saying is that maybe we don’t always 
read the labels. I doubt very much if all the 
labels get washed off because most of them’ 
are pretty well attached to the bags or 
whatever containers they're in. I’ve made a’ 
couple of mistakes myself in handling them! 
in the past and you soon learn— 
Mr. Haggerty: This is right. You're open 
for errors. | 
Hon. W. Newman: I just didn’t watch it 
carefully. That was all. 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. I was just’ 
wondering, how many have you removed! 
from the market? Perhaps some of them are 
potentially more hazardous— 
Hon. W. Newman: The removal of pesti- 
cides from the market is a federal decision. 


Mr. Haggerty: Does the ministry have any 
input into the matter? ! 

Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, we give them 
the benefit of any work that we've done or 
it. They do work on it themselves. But i, 
it’s going to be removed it’s done by— 

Mr. Haggerty: It’s done by the federa 
people. Is that just pesticides that are im, 
ported into Ontario or into Canada? 

Hon. W. Newman: No, all pesticides. I) 
has to be Canada-wide. 

I think I wrote to the federal ministe 
not too long ago about a certain commodit, 
—I forget what it was, now. It had a fane 
name anyway. We felt it should be allowev 
to be used in Ontario—it was allowed i) 
the States—and they just approved it abou 
a couple of months ago. I can’t remembe 
what the name of the particular substanc. 
was. We work very carefully with the fed 
in recommending certain things should go 0 
or that maybe certain things should com: 
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ff. They take it on a little further. We 
ave a publication put out by the ministry 
pretty well all pesticides that are avail- 
ble— 
| Mr. Haggerty: Do you do research into 
ther areas—for instance, with chemicals that 
are used in feed lots and that? Feed formulas, 
should say. 

Hon. W. Newman: One thing we've had 
some problems with—I don’t know who laid 
the charge—is the matter of storing certain 
sommodities. A feed company cannot store 
WYangerous chemicals beside something else 
that’s going out to feed areas. They must be 
<ept separated. This came up in just the 
ast couple of years where there was some 
somplaint. There was a batch of pesticides 
r something that got mixed up with some 
eed and some cattle got pretty sick. 
_ We had a case up in Renfrew where we 
aeard about a carload of grain that came in 
from the west that had had treated logs on it 
r something. These cattle started getting 
‘rom the west that had had treated logs on it 
and notified the feds. They were on it in a 
atter of hours. It was just a case of putting 
grain in a car that came from western Can- 
da that had had creosote was itP—anyway 
something on it was affecting the cattle. 

Mr. Haggerty: We might get that in wood 
chips then. 
Mr. Riddell: Do we really know where 
were going with these chemicals and what 
ong-range effect it’s going to have on the 
soil and the soil organisms? Aren’t they find- 
ing now that these chemicals are starting to 
come out in drainage water? We know that 
the earthworms where atrazine and what not 
has been used are a pretty scarce commodity 
in the soils at the present time. Are we just 
merrily going along and hoping that every- 
thing will work out all right in the long run, 
or are we going to have to start to cut back 
on the use of some of these? 
[9:00] 


Hon. W. Newman: For instance, we cut 
out one chemical, except for very limited use 
in the tobacco industry because it is the 
only chemical that would work. We have a 
very restricted use of it. But, by the same 
token, there is ongoing research being done 
in Ottawa and, of course, through our re- 


Search facilities here. It is fine to say you 
jare going to cut off atrazine or any other 
things you are treating your corn with, but 
I hate to go back to the old cultivation 
system on corn to try to get a good kill on 


weeds for a good crop of corn. 
| Mr. Riddell: Well, we all would. Maybe 
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the day is going to come when we are going 
to have to. 

Mr. Haggerty: What about the end results, 
though? That is what Mr. Riddell is getting 
at. Just how much can the soil absorb? 


Hon. W. Newman: We are doing certain 
tests, for instance, on the residual action on 
sludge disposal and the uptake of the heavy 
metals or certain metallic materials into the 
crop. That is one of the reasons we are 
working with the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment on guidelines for sewage sludge. Most 
sewage has a fair amount of heavy metals 
in it. 

Mr. Haggerty: They tell me you can get 
gold, silver, platinum— 

Hon. W. Newman: Well, I don’t know 
if you can get gold out of your carrots or 
not, but there are certain effects which we 
are doing a lot of testing on at this point 
in time; that is one of the things we are 
being very careful on. We are working on 
it all the time and monitoring the crops to 
see what sort of residual action there is. We 
are doing a lot of testing on the soil. 

Mr. Haggerty: For how many years have 
you been doing this monitoring? 

Hon. W. Newman: How many years? I 
cannot tell you exactly how many years. I 
know they have been doing it ever since I 
have been there and before. 


Dr. Rennie: Ever since the laboratory 
started. About 10 years. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you have nothing more 
concrete on thatP You say that there are 
some chemicals that you are overloading the 
soil with; the soil is being saturated with it 
and it’s being picked up by the plant and 
is being passed on to humans? 

Hon. W. Newman: Let’s go back to DDT. 
We were very much involved with that 
when it was banned; and other pesticides 
are coming and going and they too are 
tested. Just because the USA approves of 
something, we don’t necessarily approve it. 
We are working together with the US De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the feds 
on the matter of the residual action of pesti- 
cides. 

Mr. Haggerty: Are the municipalities 
aware of the hazards of these chemicals 
stored in feed plants? I am talking, in par- 
ticular, about how it relates to a fire in a 
plant or something like that. It can be very 
dangerous with chemicals in there. Are the 
fire departments notified of any of these 
chemical hazards that may be there? 


Hon. W. Newman: Storage, of course, is 
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under tremendously strict federal regulations. 
Whether the municipalities are aware of all 
the federal regulations, I don’t know. But 
storage is under very strict regulation. You 
know what happened in the Michigan case. 
I assume you are aware of that and of other 
cases that have happened in the past. There 
are very strict federal regulations regard- 
ing storage of that kind. 

Mr. Haggerty: They did not have too 
strict regulations applied to Michigan. The 
chemical that got into the feed affected 
cattle and even humans. It could happen 
here too. 

Hon. W. Newman: Sure, it could hap- 
pen. We have very strict regulations to try 
to prevent it from happening. But the possi- 
bility of human error is always there. 

Mr. Haggerty: I was just wondering if 
you are taking every precaution so that it 
does not happen here. 

Hon. W. Newman: | think that every 
precaution possible is taken; there is no 
doubt about it. For instance, two years ago 
somebody cleaned out a sprayer where they 
were not supposed to and against the regu- 
lations. It was in Little Creek, in my area, 
and I heard about it very quickly because 
there are a lot of fish there. The Ministry 
of the Environment, ourselves and the feds 
were all involved within a matter of a few 
hours. 


Mr. Riddell: An American concern has 
been in my part of the country advocating 
natural farming. 


Hon. W. Newman: Organic farming? 


Mr. Riddell: Well, I guess that is another 
name for it. Have any of your officials been 
observing this particular project to see if there 
is any merit in going back to organic farming 
or natural farming? They say that there are 
certain fertilizers that you can use and fer- 
tilizers you cannot use; and they don’t advo- 
cate spraying your crops. I know that some 
of my neighbours are trying it. I don’t know 
how successfully it is working out. They say 
you have got to give it about three years and 
then you will get the earthworms back in the 
soil and you will notice an entirely different 
soil structure, texture and everything else 
taking place. I was just wondering what 
some of your ministry officials have to say 
about it. 


Hon. W. Newman: [| don’t know too much 
about organic farming except that there are 
two of them out my way. But they are 
primarily in the vegetable industry and not in 
a big way. They are using nothing but the 
organic farming approach. There is some or- 


ganic farming going on but if you're talking 
yields it will certainly not produce the yield 
as does farming with the fertilizers we use. — 
~ Of course, the best fertilizer in the world) 
is the manure you get from your livestock, 
Properly handled, that’s the best you can 
get. But in today’s farming you just don’t 
get enough to go around to all the fields, 
There’s no point in kidding ourselves that 
we can get sufficient to cover the situation, — 

Certainly we are beginning to look at bio- 
logical control. We're doing extensive work. 
through our soils and crop branch and 
through the soils and crop improvement 
associations around the province. They are 
looking into some of the forage crops; there 
is perhaps more of a stress on forage crops, 
especially in certain areas where there is a’ 
fairly thigh erosion rate, The thrust is, to 
some degree, toward forage crops. | 

Mr. Riddell: I just want to ask one last. 
question. ‘How is your parliamentary assistant 
panning out? Does he stand tall on the stage. 
and speak with a fair bit of authorityP 

Hon. W. Newman: He’s pretty good. He: 
stands tall and he speaks tall. He sure does.| 
All you have to do is talk to a few people 
who have heard him speak and, I’ll tell you, 
they say hhe’s got all kinds of authority. He 
does a great job. 

Mr. Chairman: You've got three more 
minutes, Mr. Haggerty. | 

Mr. Haggerty: I just want to ask one, 
question as it relates to research in the fielc 
of farm occupational health. I’m concernec 
about the number of injuries and deaths ‘tha’! 
take place in silos end holding tanks on a 
farms, What research have you done in tha’ 
area? Have you come up with something 
so that a farmer doesn’t take that risk 0) 
entering into an area of a holding tank o| 
into the silo to remove that deadly gas? 1 
there any way to design something that wil 
remove that gas out of silos and ‘holdiny 
tanks? Is there a vent or some form 0) 
ventilation? 

Hon. W. Newman: I could be wrong bu! 
I don’t think we've done any research 01) 
that. We've had three cases in the last year 


Mr. Haggerty: There were about half: 


dozen cases the year before last and I knov 
of one, not in my area exactly but close t 
it. A family was almost wiped out whe 
working on hog production; they were doin | 
intensive farming through a holding tanh 
They went in one after the other, trying t | 
get each other out. Perhaps these tanks coul’ 
be designed with proper ventilation. mi 


Hon, W. Newman: What we're trying t) 
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lo is create an educational program through 
yur agreps and through releases sent Gut 
rom the ministry to warn people to be 
areful. 

Mr. Haggerty: Apparently, that’s not 
mough. If you get three or four deaths every 
rear, I'd be concerned about it. 

Hon. W. Newman: [ll tell you what I'll 
o because I’m just as concerned about it 
s you are. It could be a very tragic situa- 
ion. I will be meeting with the Agricultural 
esearch Institute of Ontario in about two 
eek’s time, and we'll certainly discuss that 
hen. 

Mr. Haggerty: See if you can’t get some- 
hing. 

Hon. W. Newman: It is tragic and, as 
say, we send out news sheets and releases. 
Ve ask our agreps to comment on it. We 
ry to warm farmers to be careful of the 
ituation but perhaps we should be doing 
ome research in that particular field. 

Mr. McKessock: I have one very impor- 
jant quick question. 


Mr. Chairman: You've got five seconds, Mr. 
cKessock. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, why is it that 
our ministry doesn’t come in with supple- 
nentary estimates in the same way that most 
ther ministries do at this time ne year— 


_ Mr. Haggerty: We ought to give him credit 
or that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Is it good management 
r an order in council? 


Mr. McKessock: —especially when our 
airy industry is still deprived of supervisors 
n the Dairy Herd Improvement Association? 





_ Hon. W. Newman: As I pointed out close 
o the first part of our estimates, this year we 
iad the second largest percentage increase 
f any ministry in the government. I’m talk- 
ng about 4.5 per cent. Believe you me, I'd 
ike to have more money too to do more 
vork. It’s a matter of an overall government 
onstraint; government revenues are down. 
The dairy herd improvement program is a 
oriority. We are actually looking at the dairy 
ierd improvement and the ROP program now 
ind having some preliminary discussions with 
Dttawa. They seem to have a little more 
noney than we do sometimes and we are now 
tying to have some preliminary discussions 
vith them. 

_ Mr. McKessock: I was wondering if you 
ust couldn’t go ahead and hire these people 
ind put them out there and then put in your 
‘upplementary estimates the same as the other 
ninistries. 
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Hon. W. Newman: That would be great 
except that we are on a complement cut 
across every ministry. An allocation has been 
made across every ministry in the govern- 
ment for complement cuts and we have to try 
to utilize our people. Even with our cuts, I 
think we have kept up a very good service 
in the province. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Minister and members of the committee. 


Vote 1805 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. 


Hon. W. Newman: Could I say, gentlemen, 
how very much I have enjoyed it. It has been 
a real break for me. 


[9:15] 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Chairman: I will ask the minister to 
give us his official opening remarks. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman and hon. 
members. I am pleased to present for your 
review today the 1977-78 estimates of my 
ministry amounting to approximately $270 
million, as well as supplementary estimates 
of $1.7 million, which pertain mainly to the 
Hartt commission. 

The current fiscal year continues to be very 
active and productive as we attempt to im- 
prove ministry services to ensure a cleaner 
and safer environment, while at the same 
time meeting the current fiscal restraints. 
In the interest of effective discussion in the 
committee, and in accordance with a motion 
approved in’ the House on December 16, 
1976, we have distributed to members an 
information booklet on our estimates which 
explains each of the activities which you will 
be reviewing. May I suggest that we deal 
with the estimates in the order in which this 
booklet describes the activities of the ministry. 

In the summary on page one of the 
estimates, you will note an increase of roughly 
$23 million’ over the previous year. The 
largest portion of this increase is for our 
capital construction program and the operation 
of our utility plants. Estimates for the rest 
of the ministry’s operations and programs 
have been maintained at a level of virtually 
no growth in order to keep our expenditures 
within the objectives of the government's 
restraint program. This has been an exacting 
challenge considering the heavy demand for 
our services. We have to review our priorities 
constantly in order to make the best possible 
use of the resources at our disposal. 
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I will describe briefly some of our minis- 
try’s achievements and major challenges of 
the current year. An important abatement 
and control activity continues to be the 
review, inspection and processing of indus- 
trial approvals. This entails the processing 
of all applications received from industries 
in the province for waste treatment systems 
to control the quality of air and water 
emissions and land disposal operations. This 
year we anticipate the handling of 120 appli- 
cations for waste water approvals; between 
800 and 900 applications for air approvals; 
and about 120 applications for solid waste 
or liquid industrial waste handling systems 
and disposal sites. 

We have continued our program of prose- 
cuting breaches of environmental] regulations. 
So far this fiscal year, the ministry has laid 
47 charges under our legislation. These in- 
volve 27 prosecutions under the Environ- 
mental Protection Act, 13 under the Water 
Resources Act and seven under the Pesti- 
cides Act. In addition, another 38 prosecu- 
tions have been made for vehicle emissions 
under the Environmental Protection Act. 

The largest fine in Canada for a pollution 
offence was made last April when American 
Can of Canada Limited in Marathon pleaded 
guilty to 16 charges under the federal 
Fisheries Act, resulting in a fine of $64,000. 
In addition, under a ministry control order, 
American Can sealed in concrete the mer- 
cury-contaminated remains of their Marathon 
chlor-alkali plant which shut down Jast 
August. 

A major area of concern continues to be 
the pulp and paper industry’s record in pol- 
lution control, although the industry as a 
whole has spent more than $120 million on 
control measures since 1960. Hon. members 
are probably aware that this month we 
issued six control orders amounting to a 
$44-million abatement program at seven of 
the Abitibi Paper Company’s eight Ontario 
mills. 

The ministry has reviewed all pulp and 
paper mills in the province and, as a result, 
we now have 20 control orders and require- 
ments and directions in effect which concern 
20 mills and another five mills where we 
have served a notice of intent to issue a 
control order. Six mills have completed their 
abatement programs and their effluent status 
is currently under review. The crux of the 
problem with this important resource in- 
dustry is the fact that many plants were 
built long before current environmental 
standards were established. 

However, new technology and pulping 
processes are emerging which can eliminate 





















pollutants from the waste stream of papi) 
mills and thereby improve future wat 
quality in the area of mill communities, Ir 
proved technology is being used now at mi) 
in Thunder Bay, Kapuskasing and Thorold. 
The first closed-cycle kraft mill in a 
world went on stream recently at the Gre 
Lakes Paper mill at Thunder Bay. This r 
cycling process, based on technoloby d 
veloped by Professor Howard Rapson of # 
University of Toronto, is designed to recov 
all potential pollutants from the proce 
waste streams and to discharge only cle 
water. It is expected that startup probler 
will be resolved shortly and that the m 
will be in full operation by the end of f# 
year. | 
A thermal mechanical process which do 
not utilize any chemicals for pulping pv 
poses and has the potential to replace sulp 
ite pulp in the manufacture of newspri' 
has been installed at the Spruce Falls Pow 
and Paper Company of Kapuskasing. Tl 
process, the second of its kind to be install 
in Canada, offers a potential solution — 
water quality problems associated with si 
phite pulping. It is being currently eval 
ated by the ministry with the co-operati: 
of the company. 
At Ontario Paper in Thorold, the chemic, 
recovery unit installed in 1973 to recov 
spent sulphite liquors from the sulphite m 
continues to operate well. This process ’ 
the third of its kind to be used in t 
world. Many improvements to the operati’ 
have been made since startup and the over 
efficiency of the recovery system for t! 
spent sulphite liquor is greatly improve, 
Introduction of this new technology seb 
greatly improve the environmental standai 
and performance of a major industry whi 
is vital to the economy of Ontario. 
| 
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Another ministry project related direc’ 
to many northern Ontario communities, | 
well as some southern communities, conce)’ 
the recovery of derelict motor vehicl 
Known as “Project Remove,” the ministr 
cleanup program of derelict motor vee 
hulks is currently being carried out in © 
northem municipalities and three unorg:’ 
ized territories. Contracts have been esti ; 
lished between the ministry and municip 
ities whereby the ministry initially pays 
establishing the local program of locatiy 
collecting, and delivering derelict vehicles 
certified salvage sites. a | 

Revenue from the sale of hulks is retait 
by the municipality and is applied to furt A 
cleanup efforts. Our allocation for this f 
gram in the current year is $552,000, wh 
is intended to collect 12,500 hulks. 1 











































rogram has been broadened for the purpose 
»%f job creation, with an estimated 60 per 
vent of our allocation going toward wages. 
Now in its third year, the “Project Remove” 
xrogram has removed unsightly vehicle hulks 
ind developed a recycling program for waste 
naterials which we hope to expand in the 

‘uture. 

One of our major ongoing activities is our 
ater and sewage utility plant development 
nd construction program and our utility 
lant operations. During the current fiscal 
ear we expect to construct 32 new plants 
ind systems throughout the province. By 
he end of the current fiscal year we will 
ye operating approximately 350 communal 
water and sewage treatment facilities, with 
32. of these coming on-stream this year. 
| Ministry expenditures in this important 
ctivity have increased to the point where 
‘hey account for approximately 40 per cent 
f Ontario’s annual investment in water and 
sewage works construction. We are now sub- 
idizing municipalities to the extent of up 
o 75 per cent of capital costs in order that 
hese important facilities to protect the en- 
ironment and accommodate growth can pro- 
seed. We are also providing transfer pay- 
nents to restructured municipalities to the 
extent of $12 million. 

One excellent example of co-ordinated 
jlanning among municipalities, other gov- 
mmment ministries such as Housing and 
"EIGA, and ourselves, is the York-Durham 
ewage system and the Duffin Creek treat- 
aent plant, which is well on schedule for 
ompletion of stage one by August 1981. 
Vith the completion of this project, the 
argest sewage works our ministry has ever 
ndertaken, we will have communal facil- 
ties that will help to ease the shortage of 
ousing in the York and Durham areas. 
_At the beginning of October 1977, 21 
eneral contracts were under way repre- 
enting a construction value of almost $59 
hillion, Stage one of the York-Durham proj- 
ct covers a main trunk distance of 30 miles 
rom Duffin Creek, located east of the Picker- 
ng nuclear power plant, to the junction 
f Steeles Avenue and Dufferin Street in 
orthwestern Metro Toronto. 

Other major programs of the ministry 
ntail our water resources activities. These 
aclude monitoring Great Lakes water qual- 
y, the study on pollution from land-use 
ctivities on the Great Lakes (PLUARG); the 
athering of data concerned with the phe- 
omenon of acid precipitation; a weed-cut- 
‘Ng program in the Kawartha Lakes, and the 
ollection and analyses for mercury and 
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other trace contaminants in fish from Ontario 
lakes and streams. 

(The ministry continued to monitor Great 
Lakes water quality with emphasis on those 
areas subject to more intense pressure for 
development, including Lambton county in 
the area of the St. Clair River, Haldimand- 
Norfolk in the area of eastern Lake Erie, 
and the Metro Toronto waterfront. 

The ministry once again funded a weed- 
cutting and removal program in the Kawartha 
Lakes. Local interest in the program remains 
high, and discussions have’ been held with 
local municipal representatives on the pros- 
pects of local involvement, hopefully through 
the county organization. Research into the 
use of the extracted weeds showed some 
promise as a compost. Investigations into 
the factors which affect the growth and 
spread of the weeds are continuing. 

We are also continuing the cottagers’ self- 
help program, whereby cottagers check their 
lakes to guard against pollution, sending us 
water samples for analysis. 

[9:30] 

The acid precipitation phenomenon, which 
has received some publicity lately under the 
caption of “acid rain,” has been under study 
by this ministry to determine the potential 
effects on lakes in Ontario. The data indicated 
the rain is quite acidic at times and could 
have serious effects on the softwater lakes of 
the Muskoka-Haliburton area because of their 
very low buffering capacity. The main prob- 
lem which faces us is the lack of historical 
data with which to compare our recent find- 
ings. Studies will continue in an effort to 
quantify cause and effect relationships and 
determine the relative significance of the 
possibility sources. 

Acid precipitation has been observed in 
various parts of the world, including Scan- 
dinavia, Europe and the northeastern United 
States. The available data we have strongly 
indicates that the acidic rain observed in 
Ontario is but a spill-over, or extension of the 
northeastern United States phenomenon, 
which appears to be due to nitrogen and 
sulphur oxides emissions from industrial areas 
in the US, and possibly smelting operations in 
Ontario and Quebec. We are co-ordinating our 
fact-finding with that of Environment Canada, 
as both levels of government are concerned 
about aquatic life and the survival and re- 
production of fish in our lakes. 

Our co-operative program with the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources on fish collection 
and analyses for mercury and other trace 
contaminants will, by the end of this year, 
have provided us with data on approximately 
340 different lakes and streams. During the 
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current fiscal year about 13,000 fish, amount- 
ing to a total weight of approximately six 
tons, will be analysed from about 150 differ- 
ent locations, Repeat sampling will take place 
in some locations. 

We are continuing to carry out intensive 
studies in the Muskoka Lakes in an effort to 
pinpoint sources of mercury there. 

In addition to the analysis of fish for con- 
taminants, the ministry during the current 
year will analyse a total of 12,000 drinking 
water samples throughout the province to 
ensure that community water supplies are 
potable. 

We are expanding our present hazardous 
substances program, which enables the min- 
istry to identify and assess potential prob- 
lems which may arise from the use of 
chemical compounds. In order to co-ordinate 
activities and to avoid duplication in this 
field with the activities of other ministries 
and agences involved, the government has 
formed an _ interministerial hazardous sub- 
stances committee. This year my ministry 
will continue its inventory of all industrial 
establishments in the province, which use 
arsenic, nickel and the PAHs (polycyclic 
aromatic hydrocarbons). In addition, — this 
year we are gathering information on at- 
mospheric mercury and chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. 

The management of air quality in Ontario 
continues as an important aspect of our 
ministry's responsibilities. The ministry now 
has in continuous operation over 1,100 air 
quality and meteorological instruments _lo- 
cated in 97 areas of the province and air 
pollut‘on index stations established in seven 
maior industrial cities. 

The current air quality trend analysis 
shows a marked improvement in sulphur 
dioxide, suspended particulate and carbon 
monoxide which has resulted from successful 
abatement actions for both industrial and 
automotive emissions. At the present time 
ambient air quality objectives and source 
emission standards have been set for over 
100 contaminants. 

The ministry has an ongoing test program 
to check the emissions of motor vehicles 
operating in the province. During this fiscal 
year we anticipate spot-testing over 10,000 
vehicles. Up to the end of October. 330 used 
car dealers were visited and more than 2,600 
used vehicles offered for sale were inspected 
to ensure that the pollution control equip- 
ment was not tampered with. In co-opera- 
tion with nine community colleges and 
several trade schools, we provided trade 
courses with respect to Ontario’s auto emis- 
sion regulations and demonstrations of emis- 
sion analysis equipment. 


Some committee members may have hai 
an opportunity to inspect our new mobil 
air monitoring van when it was on displa 
in Toronto’s City Hall square last June am 
was visited by many of the 4,500 delegate 
who attended the international conference ¢ 
the Air Pollution Control Association. Dw 
ing the summer months, this mobile labora 
tory was utilized in monitoring paper mill 
in northwestern Ontario, and in taking aj 
surveys with regard to the $4 million Nant 
coke industrial development on Lake Erie. 

The ministry is committed to a policy ¢ 
reclamation and recycling of resources an 
of reduction in the generation of waste a 
major objectives of our waste managemer 
program. 

The key to our resource recovery prc 
gram is the ministrys new experiment: 
resource recovery plant in Downsview, whic 
is scheduled to be in full operation by ney 
June. The transfer station for Metropolita 
Toronto garbage has been in operation at th 
new plant since last March, reclaimin 
paper and cardboard for which a profitabl 
market has been found. 

We recognize that markets for secondar 
materials, such as paper, glass, metals am 
refuse-derived fuel, must be found and er 
panded if recycling is to be a viable meat 
of waste disposal. We are, therefore, stey 
ping-up our market research and develo 
ment program in resource recOvery an 
thereby hope to illustrate some real advai 
tages in establishing resource recovel 
facilities. 

We are now enjoying a measure of sw 
cess in our studies and demonstration pri 
jects for refuse-derived fuel. The ministh 
has signed an agreement with Canac 
Cement Lafarge Limited for the use 1 
refuse-derived fuel, produced in the Down 
view plant, to be used as a fuel suppleme: 
in the production of cement at the cor 
pany’s Woodstock plant and the faciliti, 
have been installed. With respect to 0 
“watts from waste” project, which is d 
signed to have refuse-derived fuel repla: 
coal in a generator at the Lakeview pow 
station, all necessary environmental a1) 
OMB hearings have been completed. Ne 
the project is in the final design stage a 
the ministry is ready to move ahead wi: 
this very important demonstration projet 

It is hoped that recycling will soon 
come much more economically attractiy. 
We hope to reduce not only the waste th 
we are now burying, but the generation _ 
waste itself by persuading Ontario resider 
and enterprises to be much more conserve 
oriented in their ways and habits. 
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A major ongoing activity of the minis- 
ry is the implementation of the Environ- 
hental Assessment Act as it affects projects 
ff the Ontario Government and its agencies, 
d the streamlining of administrative pro- 
edures. Most provincial ministries are now 
der the Act. The 38 conservation authori- 
es in the province are now under a regu- 
tion, effective last September, which sets 
ut a timetable for bringing their activities 
der the Act. 

We are making progress on the applica- 
on of environmental assessment to the 
wunicipalities and negotiations are well ad- 
anced. The proposed approach for regulat- 
g municipalities was presented to the 
wunicipal liaison committe on October 21 
ust, and the response was favourable. A 
sgulation is likely the first part of 1978. 
My ministry intends to gain experience in 
bplying and administering the Act before 
xtending it to the private sector. However, 
ne Act has applied to some private projects 
is year by request of the company. The 
roposed Inco Limited generating facility on 
ie Spanish River and also the proposed Reed 
ategrated Forest Products complex in north- 
ein Ontario are examples of private proj- 
sts which have been designated for assess- 
hent under the Act. The Onakawana lignite 
posits south of Moosonee are in the proc- 
3s of being designated at the request of the 
mpany involved. 


| Late in 1976, the government, by order- 
i-council, directed the Environmental As- 
‘ssment Board to hold a hearing concerning 
le uranium mine expansion in the Elliot 
ke area. The mines concerned—Rio Al- 
om and Denison—were asked to prepare a 


fe according to guidelines laid down by 






lis ministry. 
‘Volume one of this report containing 
iC —_ information was received earlier 
is year and hearing sittings of the board 
ave been held to define the content of 
lume two of the report, as well as extent 
id nature of the participation of various 
inistries of this government, agencies and 
epartments of the federal government, local 
roups such as the United Steelworkers of 
merica and the Serpent River Indian Band, 
ie town of Elliot Lake and other involved 
arties. It is expected that volume two of 
le report concerning methods of carrying 
it the expansion, will be available early 
! 1978. After it has been reviewed by 








veryone concerned, stage two of the hear- 
'g will commence. Tme board will report 
s findings to me after this stage of the 
caring is complete. 
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A requirement and direction order requir- 
Ing investigations and abatement measures 
to deal with existing pollution was issued to 
Rio Algom and Denison Mines and both 
companies appealed. Last week, this matter 
was resolved at a session of the Environ- 
mental Appeal Board as the director and the 
companies reached an agreement on the 
terms of the requirements and directions to 
come into force. At this session, a panel of 
ministry experts were made available to re- 
spond to any questions. The final documents 
will be served on both companies within the 
next few days. 

I shall not take further time to detail many 
other important ministry programs, which 
include our cleanup of abandoned mine 
properties in northern Ontario, emergency 
cleanup of oil spills and other toxic sub- 
stances, control of the use of pesticides and 


‘our program to control the disposal of liquid 
‘industrial wastes. 


I have attempted to outline some of the 
major environmental issues which we face 
today and the major programs and commit- 
ments we have made to meet these chal- 
lenges. Should you wish to have any points 
clarified by myself or our senior staff I 
suggest humbly, again that we follow the 
order in which these operations are outlined 
in the green book which corresponds to the 
pertinent pages of the estimates. 


Mr. Gaunt: Last year I indicated I con- 
sidered this ministry to be a very important 
one in the government and that the Ministry 
of Energy and the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment were the two central ministries provin- 
cially that would determine whether or not 
the province stagnates industrially and lan- 
guishes, with its resultant economic, social 
and political problems. 

I was hoping that substantial progress 
could be made this year in the areas of re- 
cycling of wastes and the whole field of re- 
source recovery. I recognize that some pro- 
gress has been made but it all seems so 
tedious and so slow. I know the minister did 
mention in his opening statement some of 
the accomplishments. I notice in the annual 
report the matter of “watts from waste,” the 
recovery plant in Downsview and so on. But 
we have been talking about these matters 
for several years now and it really seems 
like a very slow process. 

One has the feeling, however, that we do 
continue to lag and that any progress which 
is made in this area is more than offset by 
ministry failures in this and in other areas 
of recycling and resource recovery, Mean- 
while the 1.7 million tons of garbage every 
year in Toronto continues to grow and will 
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likely double in 10 to 12 years, given cur- 
rent trends. 

The ministry’s commitment to fund capital 
costs of solid waste recovery systems, includ- 
ing engineering costs, to the extent of 50 
per cent, to be recovered over a 40-year 
period, has not drawn many municipalities 
into this field. I think the ministry is going 
to have to encourage private enterprise to 
come into the field. That seems to be the 
only answer, given the government's restraint 
program and the lack of funds. The inter- 
esting part is that private enterprise is now 
showing a real interest in this field and 
should be encouraged. The major problem is 
not technology. That is there. The major 
problems are marketing problems. Those can 
and should be resolved. 

The minister indicated in 1974 that plans 
were afoot to build six primary waste treat- 
ment plants at a cost of $17 million to serve 
Kingston, Sudbudy, London, Metropolitan 
Toronto, Peel and Halton. These, said the 
minister, would process 90 per cent of the 
province’s garbage and reduce the need for 
landfill sites by about 80 per cent. The prov- 
ince’s aim to recycle 90 per cent of solid 
waste by 1989 is certainly achievable but at 
the ministry's present rate of progress it is 
completely unrealistic. Given the ministry’s 
current leadership, we will be lucky to reach 
45 per cent by 1989. 

Yet common sense says this is the way to 
go, and the sooner the better. Our society 
must eventually swing from the consuming 
to the conserving society. I notice the minis- 
ter mentioned that, I believe, on November 
19 at ‘Waterloo, at Bluevale Collegiate in his 
address, “Garbage, Why We Cannot Bury 
lt. 

I think the question has to be when will 
it come, not will it come. Ultimately, our 
survival as a civilization depends on the 
transition. Let’s get on with it. It really 
seems quite elementary but yet it seems so 
d‘fficult for the ministry to give any firm and 
sustained leadership in this direction. 

The benefits of such a move are obvious, 
when one considers that North Americans 
throw away enough paper each year to print 
every major newspaper in North America. If 
we converted that scrap into electrical power, 
we could supply North America with the 
energy equivalent of more than two-thirds 
of that provided by the annual Mid-East oil 
imports. 

[9:45] 


For every ton of steel produced from re- 
cycled municipal solid waste, the following 
things happen: Enough electricity is saved 
to provide eight months’ power supply for 


the average North American home; 2% 
pounds of air pollutants are not releas 
into the atmosphere; about 6,700 gallons 
fresh water are not used; the water that 
used and returned to sewers and _ strear 
contains 102 fewer pounds of water pc 
lutants. 

In recycling paper alone, substantial sa 
ings of natural resources can be achieve 
Recycling 11 million tons of paper can sa 
up to 200 million trees. 

It’s obvious that the drain and strain : 
our non-renewable and renewable resource 
cannot continue at its present rate. T 
ministry, I submit, has not been seized wi 
the importance of recycling. Recycling a 
resource recovery are the sensible solutic 
They take care of solid waste, they co 
serve resources, they save money and, 
course, they save energy. | 

Hopefully, the Ontario Centre of Resour 
Recovery in Downsview will lend a ma. 
government thrust in this direction. It’s 
research and development facility, amo’ 
other things. But I suggest that certair 
not all, but a lot of the research, at any ra, 
and the development in this area have © 
ready been done. I see no point in dupli 
tion in this particular area. - - 

Let’s get on with the practical aspects | 
developing markets, of reclaiming, of p } 
ducing material and fuel through resouy 
recovery. For instance, the waste pap 
around Queen’s Park is phenomenal. It’s i | 
greatest paper generator in the country. | 
really makes me ill to see all the waste pay’ 
end up in landfill sites instead of bei. 
recycled. | 

I know my office should be housecleani' 
I haven’t done it for a number of years, | 
I hate to do it because all those repc’ 
and that mass of paper will end up in 
landfill site, and I just can’t bring nae 
to throw a lot of that stuff out. 

I understand that there are 21.3 tons } 
week of all types of office waste genera | 
in the Queen’s Park complex, of which | 
tons are prohibitive materials and cannot | 
recovered; 3.5 tons are out-throw papt 
magazines, hardcover books, newspapers é 
so on; and 12.7 tons are special considerat ” 
items. Potential markets do exist for the! 

Basically, out of a total of 21.3 tons ') 





week around the Queen’s Park compl) 
were talking roughly about 16 tons |) 
week which could be recycled. Surely 
think that’s one area where we could © 
on with it. : 

I know that markets could be found 


that material. I pose the question, has © 
government ever tried to negotiate W| 
\) 


i 






ed Packaging in Mississauga or Continen- 
Can or Domtar in Toronto, to take the 


I know the federal-provincial study looked 
that, all of the waste office paper in 
yronto, and no doubt we'll be talking 
out that later on. Only 20 per cent of the 
aste paper available in Canada is recycled, 
some of the material used by Canadian 
lls has to be imported from time to time. 
Its good to be experimenting with new 
shnologies and more sophisticated resource 
very techniques, but this is something 
should have been doing several years 
o. It can be done immediately. 

The Glass Container Council has started 
aprogram of glass and bottle pick-up at 
the major hotels in Toronto and it has 
Jen a resounding success. As of this morn- 
iz-I double-checked this information—so 
- they've taken 120 tons of glass from 14 
tels and some of the other outlets. I un- 
rstand last weekend the minister got on 
s orange coveralls and did a few ceremo- 
al acts to open it up. You've even cut your 
ger, I understand. That goes to prove that 
ese things can be done. I think the hotels 
«2 certainly happy, and the glass companies 
happy because their furnaces, I under- 
ind, don’t have to be heated as hot with 
te glass cullet. They think the life of the 
maces will be extended by up to 30 per 
t. That’s a big plus for them. 

Even though it’s been operating for 
ghly four weeks, the program was just 
cially launched last weekend. It was ex- 
cted to be some months getting into the 
ck. Now they expect that the program 
ll be in the black very quickly, much 
oner than they had anticipated. 

I still think a provincial recycling mar- 
ye board system to co-ordinate the sup- 
ly of reclaimed materials and seek cus- 
mers is workable. It could also promote 
id accelerate the building program of re- 
a. and recycling plants. According 
{ the ministry’s own figures, these plants 
suld save $1.75 per ton and disposal costs 
more than $11 million every year for the 
per cent of Ontario’s garbage that would 
_ affected. The ministry, I believe, should 
' encouraging as much separation at source 
Possible, but this is an education process 
id it involves a major shift in public atti- 
ide. 

In the meantime perhaps we should be 
pking at a plant to handle the total gar- 
ge of a municipality, such as the Mil- 
lukee plant. The minister and I have both 
en this plant and the operation is im- 
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pressive. Here again, the key to all of this 
is the markets. Ultimately, I believe, the 
Milwaukee plant will recycle and reuse up 
to about 93 to 94 per cent of all municipal 
garbage, with the remainder going into 
land fill. 

I believe the ministry should indicate to 
municipalities in the next year that no more 
landfill sites will be approved after 1981, 
or perhaps 1982; that’s what BC has done. 
I think this would serve to start the mu- 
nicipalities thinking in a different direction. 
I think private industry can: be encouraged 
to build several Milwaukee-type plants in 
the province and they should be given every 
encouragement to do so. Some companies 
now have the experience of building, operat- 
ing and developing markets and that ex- 
pertise should be tapped. In the meantime 
the ministry can carry on with its projects, 
which are already on stream. 

I want to get into the government’s pollu- 
tion abatement programs for a moment. Re- 
cently serious questions have been raised 
over the Ministry of Environment’s practice 
in the issuing of control orders and the legal- 
ity of prosecuting those companies to which 
control orders have been issued. Two recent 
cases that have come to light are the prose- 
cutions of St. Lawrence Resin Products Lim- 
ited and Reed Paper Limited, Dryden mill. 
In both cases, the judge ruled that the com- 
panies were under ministerial control orders 
at the time of the prosecutions and therefore 
chose to levy minimal fines. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence Resin 
plant, the company was fined, I believe, 
$3,000 on September 27 of this year on three 
charges for air pollution. The lawyer for the 
ministry suggested at the trial that the com- 
pany should be fined $2,500 on each of six 
charges. 

The judge ruled that he was satisfied the 
company was trying to co-operate with the 
ministry, and added that no charges could 
be brought against the company until the 
control order against the company was lifted. 
The order was to expire on June 30, but the 
company was granted until October 15 to 
comply. 

It was the third time this company had 
appeared in court for air pollution. It won 
in 1971, but was fined only $100 for air 
pollution in 1972. I understand the company 
is presently appealing this third conviction. 

This case, I believe, raises the question of 
whether the ministry should be issuing or ex- 
tending control orders at the same time that 
it is prosecuting. I would like the ministers 
comments on this case and whether anything 
is presently being done to correct the situa- 
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and only a further 15 per cent reduction is. 
expected before 1983, Waste water quality 
objectives of these plants were issued by 
the ministry in 1965 to be achieved in two 
phases, both to be completed in 1969. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1976, the ministry did not. 
undertake a single prosecution. even though 
the ministry's 1975 report showed that of. 
the 31 mills, only three have met the gov- 
ernment’s objectives for BOD and six for. 
suspended solids. None now meet the 15. 
milligram objective for suspended _ solids, 
These figures for 1977 remain essentially 
unchanged, as I understand it. 

The reason that the situation has re 
mained unchanged is that the ministry has 
done very little to enforce the present en-- 
vironmental legislation. I can still remember 
the previous Environment minister back in | 
1974 at a conference of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, telling them that the 


tion regarding the issuance of control orders. 
The second example I refer to is the deci- 
sion in the provincial court on September 8 
regarding the prosecution of Reed Paper for 
$5,000 for water pollution caused by _ its 
Dryden mill. The ministry laid 10 charges 
and the maximum penalty against the com- 
pany could have been $45,000, under the 
present legislation, In 1974 a ministerial 
order required completion of the primary 
and secondary treatment of waste paper at 
the Dryden plant by December, 1976. The 
company did not comply with the order. 
Trad tionally, as the minister knows, of all 
polluting industries pulp and paper com- 
panies have received the most lenient treat- 
ment by the government. The charges against 
Reed Paper were laid while Reed was under 
a notice by the government of intent to re- 
issue a new control order. The ministry law- 
yer stated that the ministry had been “trying 


to get Reed to co-operate since 1970 with 
little, if any, success.” 

Judge Roy Mitchell levelled criticism at 
the ministry for its failure to issue a new 
contro] order despite its prolonged opportu- 
nity to do so and felt the ministry was ex- 
pecting the courts to carry out responsibilities 
vested in itself. He stated: “The court is 
being forced to exercise a discretion not con- 
ferred upon it.” 

The judge also stated that the law was 
made to look foolish because the ministry 
had withheld the new control order, which 
constituted “relevant, cogent evidence to the 
case.” Can the minister tell me what he is 
doing to make sure that cases such as this 
do not occur again? Surely such lenient fines 
make a mockery of our environmental legis- 
lation? 

For instance, has a new control order yet 
been reissued to Reed Paper concerning the 
Dryden mill, and has the company been 
legally obligated to follow the ministry’s pol- 
lution abatement program since the lapse of 
the old control order? Is the company still 
contravening the old order? 

Another area I wish to deal with along 
with the same topic is that of pollution by 
the pulp and paper industry. Surely it’s time 
the ministry tackled this province’s worst 
polluting industry through binding legal re- 
quirement? In the last three years only three 
of the province’s pulp and paper mills have 
been charged for pollution offences and all 
31 are exceeding ministry effluent guidelines 
for at least one environmental quality para- 
meter. 

A recent federal government study shows 
that Ontario's paper plants were dumping 
268 tons of solids per day in 1975 and 1976, 


years of relatively cheap waste disposal in 
public air and water was over, that the 
costs of cleanup were affordable and the 
technology was available. He, however, did» 
not follow what was called his “intentionally 
tough speech” with action. 
You, Mr. Minister, delivered a second s0-— 
called “get tough” speech to the industry 
in Thunder Bay in February, 1976. This was 
followed with personal interviews with in) 
dustry executives. New control orders were 
then issued to the pulp and paper com- 
panies; still nothing has changed. In short, | 
we have had a number of false starts to 
get the pulp and paper companies to elimi: 
nate their pollution problems. I want to deal 
with that a little later and a little further, 
Last month the minister assured us that 
the ministry was tightening up control of 
the pulp and paper industry by issuing a 
new set of stricter cleanup instructions. Are 
we now to believe that the ministry is ser- 
ious about its commitment? Will the min-— 
ister guarantee us that the ministry will 
prosecute offending industries after the firm 
deadlines for these new control orders pass? 
What will the minister do to make sure 
that the pollution control schedules for the 
pulp and paper industry are adhered to? 
The ministry's report of October 1976, 
entitled “Alternative Policies for Pollution 
Abatement; The Ontario Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry,” concluded that “most mills in On- 
tario can afford to control their pollution 
to a much greater extent than they are 
presently doing. Therefore, adequate econ- 
omic incentives are needed which will make 
pollution more costly than abatement.” 
Will the minister introduce legislation t0! 





provide for the kinds of economic persuasion 
at this report describes? Presently, the 
egal system hhas its problems when it comes 
0 being effective in providing realistic co- 
arcion to achieve pollution abatement. 

I would like to know the progress of the 
ow historic “the-polluter-will-pay” Dow 
Shemical suit. I believe this suit is to be 
settled out of court. The Attorney General 
Mr. McMurtry) mentioned that in the House 
the other day. How much will the company 
e required to pay? What sort of settlement 
is likely? Will the terms of the settlement 
de made public? I would presume they 
would, This matter has been going on for 
even or eight years, and in the meantime 
50th the minister and I have passed from 
the puberty to the menopause stage in life 
and if we don’t soon get this cleaned up 
e will be into the— 

10:00] 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Senility. 


Mr. Gaunt: —senility stage. So I would 
nope that that one will be drawn to a con- 
clusion very shortly. 


My. Ruston: Senior citizens. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: In looking at the report from 
the Great Lakes Water Quality Board to 
the International Joint Commission last July, 
{ was quite impressed with one of the rec- 
ommendations. It states that the government 
hould place more emphasis on enforcing 
the regulatory. requirements for municipal 
and industrial dischargers. I fully agree with 
this recommendation and it is obvious that 
your own senior ministry officials on the 
ter quality board also agree. 

The water quality board report cites 10 
significant industrial dischargers with in- 
complete remedial programs in Ontario and 
ine on the American side of the Great 
akes. I repeat, 10 major Ontario industrial 
dischargers were identified as opposed to 
nine on the American side despite the fact 
that our neighbour’s Great Lakes population 
is about four times. as large. 

The identified major Ontario industrial 
ischargers are: American Can, Marathon; 
Kimberly-Clark, Terrace Bay; Domtar, Nipi- 
gon Bay; Great Lakes Paper Company, Thun- 
der Bay; Abitibi, Thunder Bay; Eddy Forest 
oducts, Espanola; Denison Mines, Ser- 


Harbour; Polysar Limited, Sarnia; Dow 

Chemical of Canada, Sarnia; Allied Chemi- 

cal Canada, township of Anderdon, 

This very informative report by the Great 

Lakes Water Quality. Board to the IJC tells 
e a lot about. Ontario’s industrial pollution 
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abatement program. I would like to touch 
on some of the highlights of the report. 

During 1976 American Can in Marathon 
discharged 19,900 kilograms of organic sub- 
stances each day. The effluent requirement 
imposed by the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment was 18,100 kilograms per day. Taking 
into account the volume of discharge, this 
amount of organic substances in the effluent 
was equivalent to the concentration of 205 
parts per million. It is my understanding that 
raw human sewage has comparable concen- 
trations of organics. . 
~ What the report tells me is that your 
ministry allowed American Can of Canada 
to discharge waste with an organic concen- 
tration comparable to that of raw human 
sewage into Marathon harbour. We all know 
that American Can was fined $64,000 in 
March 1977 under the Canadian Fisheries 
Act for discharge of mercury. 

My question is, what do you plan to do 
about the discharge of organics from this 
plant? I know that the control order deals 
with mercury but not with organics. 

And I say that American Can is just one 
industrial polluter. Similar cases can be found 
for other major discharges in Ontario. For 
example, your ministry allowed Great Lakes 
Paper in Thunder Bay to discharge 68,775 
kilograms of organic substances each day 
during 1976. This represents a concentration 
of 500 parts per million, twice as concentrated 
as raw human sewage. 

Abitibi Paper Company in Thunder Bay 
was allowed to discharge 39,220 kilograms 
of organic substances a day, an equivalent 
of 250 parts per million. In this case reported 
data showed that the plant was not able to 
meet even these generous effluent allowances 
from the ministry. In fact, is discharged 64,500 
kilograms a day or an equivalent of 410 
parts per million of organic substances during 
that year. That is almost twice the concen- 
tration of raw human sewage. 

And yet we just recently learned that the 
control orders in Abitibi’s Thunder Bay mills 
would not go into effect until late November 
or early December of this year. The list 
could go on and on. It seems to me, Mr. 
Minister, that your ministry ought to tighten 
up the effluent requirements for these major 
polluters of Ontario’s waterways. 

The ministry should also pursue more 
vigorously the enforcement of industrial pollu- 
tion control. 

As far as its industrial pollution abatement 
program is concerned, I really don't think 
the government can be proud of its achieve- 
ment. Your ministry’s newsletter of Novem- 
ber 16 states that since 1960 the Ontario 
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pulp and paper industry has spent more than 
$120 million on pollution control measures. 
The minister mentioned that in his state- 
ment again tonight. 

This investment spans a period of 17 years. 
Since there are about 40 mills discharging 
into Ontario waterways, this works out to 
be approximately $0.18 million a year per 
mill. I must admit that this is a positive step 
in the right direction but hardly an adequate 
one. 

This particular industry is still a major 
polluter in Ontario. I’ve got three control 
orders here, one for Abitibi in Thorold, one 
for Abitibi in Sturgeon Falls and another 
for Abitibi in Smooth Rock Falls. The thing 
that strikes me is that while these plants 
are under control order, the plants them- 
selves will not, in the case of Abitibi in 
Thorold, be constructed before December 
31, 1980. In the case of Abitibi, Sturgeon 
Falls, the plant won’t be constructed before 
December 31, 1981. In the case of Smooth 
Rock Falls, the plant will not be constructed 
before June 30, 1981. 

In the meantime, these companies con- 
tinue to pollute. The fish have a continuingly 
difficult time to swim and breathe. I’m sure 
many, in the meantime, will go belly up, 
to use a farm term. It seems the ministry 
should be taking a firmer and a more posi- 
tive hand to control the pollution which is 
coming from these plants. 

I had some more comments with respect 
to liquid industrial wastes, toxic and hazardous 
substances and also radioactive waste manage- 
ment, but I think I'll leave those comments 
to the individual votes because the time is 
moving on. I’ve really completed my full 
time for the consideration of the opening 
statements. 

Let me close by borrowing a statement that 
was made several years ago at another place 
and another time and on another planet. 
Environmentally, this past year has seen one 
small step for man. What is needed is a 
giant leap for mankind. 


Ms. Bryden: The Environment department 
was established in 1970, which was the first 
time this government apparently recognized 
there was something rather special called 
the environment. They seemed to have for- 
gotten it in the charter for Ontario which 
came out in the election campaign, It wasn’t 
even mentioned, which may indicate that the 
ae ie charter was some statement 

at Mr. ew brou i 
a ought out back in the 

We've had a department or a Ministry of 
the Environment since 1970. The present 


minister was appointed as head of it in 
1971, then dropped out for the period from 
1972 to 1975 and came back. We've had 
three different ministers running this depart. 
ment, which seems to indicate also that the 
government doesn’t really take it very se 
riously. It’s shuffled around for very shor 
terms. 

The objectives of the ministry as set forth 
in the annual report are very laudable. They 
are “to control contaminant emission, 
establish safeguards to protect human healt 
and the natural environment, to manage On: 
tario's water resources and to manage waste 
and to develop and maintain measures { 
restore and enhance the natural environ: 
ment.” | 

The question is, are we making any 
progress with this ministry and with thes 
objectives? The annual report tends to 
in for a bit of back-patting, talking abou 
the air monitoring being the most advance: 
in the world. I’m not sure whether they'v 
really checked out every country on thai. 
The laboratories are North America’s mos’ 
sophisticated and _ versatile environmenta 
laboratories. The thing is, are we gettin, 
results from these? So far we haven't ye 
got very much in the way of real standard: 
set for environmental levels that are ac 
ceptable.We have some guidelines, but gen 
erally the standards are still to come fro 
research. If we have the most sophisticate: 
lab in North America, it seems to me W. 
should be getting toward real standards thé’ 
can actually be enforced, and not rely ju 
on guidelines. In fact, the words “guide 
line’ and “monitoring” are probably th 
most overworked words in the annual repor 

What have we really achieved over th 
six or seven years since the ministry wi 
established? Our lakes and rivers are mo)’ 
polluted than ever. You cannot eat the fi | 
except occasionally. We have not yet close’ 
the English Wabigoon river system to spo. 
fishing, but we have decided it is necessal| 
to close it to commercial fishing. We ha) 
an alarming report on acidic precipitation | 
south-central Ontario. The Great Lakes W> 
ter Quality Board, as my friend from # 
Liberal Party mentioned, has reported 1 
overall improvement after five years of joi 
Canada-US activity. | 

While the air quality in Ontario has 7 
proved somewhat, we in Metro Toron’ 
still have not reached the annual criteri) 
for suspended particulates, as mentioned ‘| 
page 35 of the annual report. Sulph 
dioxide in Sudbury may be spread arow) 
a bit more with the larger and taller smok 
stacks, but dilution is still pollution. The 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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still a good deal of sulphur dioxide com- 
g out. 

In the noise field, only one municipality 
s adopted the model law. 

In land, we are still concerned about 
dioactive contamination in several areas— 
spills, water tables being affected by 
aching from landfill sites and things like 
vat. Even our drinking water is under 
estion as to whether it is safe, whether 
ne chlorination process is the best method 
trying to keep it safe. 

So what is the reason for this apparent 
ck of progress, or even back-sliding, by 
xe ministry in protecting our environment? 
me of the excuses you hear are that we 
re faced with new exotic contaminants, 
hich is true. We are discovering all the 
e new hazards, new contaminants in our 
rater and in our air. Some of these things 
re, of course, the result of better monitor- 
ig which I think you can give the ministry 
redit for. 

Some of the foot-dragging may be due 
restraints, but I suggest that in a lot 
cases it may be false economy. Some 
the foot-dragging is attributed to eco- 
omic conditions in industry but some of the 
udies that have been made suggest other- 
rise, such as the one on the pulp and paper 
idustry by Dr. Victor and Dr. Donnan, 
thich was commissioned by the ministry. 
hey came to the conclusion that the pulp 
nd paper industry could certainly install 
dequate pollution control equipment with- 
ut having to close any mills. Certainly 
sday, with their improved profit picture 
ecause of the dollar evaluation, they should 
e in a still better position to install pollu- 
on control equipment. 

I might add that this same study also 
ointed out that jobs would probably be 
reated, rather than lost, as a result of 
astalling proper pollution control equipment 
1 the pulp and paper industry because a 
‘reat deal of that equipment is manufac- 
ared in Canada. , 

| So there appears to be a lack of a sense 
f urgency about the environment. Or is it 
Jack of political will? There appears to be 
penchant for passing “window-dressing” 
egislation and then not enforcing it, or for 
‘oing in for flamboyant and costly political 
tanoeuvres such as the Dow Chemical law- 
uit. 

There is a tendency to exhort rather than 
P enforce, yet I think past experience has 
hown that most industries are not going 
0 spend money on abatement until it is 
ion costly not to abate than to abate. 
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Moving on to the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act, 1975, which was considered the 
centrepiece of the government's _ belated 
recognition of the environment and its re- 
sponse to the need to protect and enhance 
it. The Act in principle was good. It said 
that all new developments, and even addi- 
tions to present developments, should be 
examined for their environmental impact be- 
fore being proceeded with. 

Instead of looking at things just from the 
economic point of view—were they viable, 
could we afford them, were they the best 
way economicallyP—we were going to look at 
the other dimension. What were their envi- 
ronmental effects on people, on Jand, on air, 
on water and generally on the ecology? What 
were the social costs, or what they call the 
external ecology costs, that have not been 
taken into the price equation on a lot of 
these projects in the past? 

Unfortunately, there appear to be more 
exemptions than applications of this Act. In- 
stead of being a shield, it’s a fishnet. 

I have counted the number of exemptions 
issued under section 30, which allows the 
minister to exempt any project if exemption 
is considered “in the public interest.” The 
Act was proclaimed on October 20, 1976, 
only about a year ago. In that year there 
have been a total of 71 exemptions issued 
under section 30, plus three corrections to 
exemption orders. 

These were not minor exemptions. These 
were not small projects or projects that were 
anomalies. These were very sweeping exemp- 
tions. For example, many ministries are com- 
pletely exempt. I counted 14 to begin with 
and two were dropped out, leaving at least 
12 still completely exempt. All Ministry of 
Government Services projects under $1 mil- 
lion are exempt. That may be desirable ad- 
ministratively but it’s a. fairly large figure. 

Conservation authority activities were ex- 
empt at first and then brought under a sort 
of blanket regulation which, in effect, gives 
them special treatment and lets them out of 
a great deal of environmental assessment. 

Most roads which would be completed by 
1980 are exempt, even though some of them 
are certainly still in the planning stage, in- 
cluding Highway 403 which is going to affect 
a very sensitive part of southern Ontario. 

What will be exempt in the municipal field 
is still under consideration. At the moment 
municipalities are not being subjected to 
environmental assessment. 

Here are some other examples of what has 
been exempt. Exempt in the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications are most 
activities of TATOA and the test facility of 
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the Urban Transportation Development Cor- 
poration and various works of the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission. 

The Ministry of the Environment exempt 
their own resource recovery plant in North 
York—perhaps it was too far along at the 
time the Act was proclaimed. They've ex- 
empted the “watts from waste” project, 
which is still in the planning stage, and 
various sewage and water works on the 
ground that they had to be hurried along. 

One of the reasons they had to be hur- 
ried is because they'd been delayed so long 
by the stalling of both TEIGA and the Min- 
istry of the Environment in financing them 
and getting them going. 

Under TEIGA, the whole parkway belt 
west is exempt on the ground that the land- 
owners might be frustrated by another thear- 
ing. There will be some very sensitive pro- 
jects coming forward which may be subject 
to some sort of regional government review 
but not to formal environmental assessment 
review. 

We have the situation pinpointed by the 
organization called Save Our Trees and 
Streams—SOTAS—which is concerned about 
the potential loss of standing timber resource 
near Port Credit, which should be looked at 
by an environmental assessment before the 
route of Highway 403 is finalized. 

In other ministries, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources is exempt on various plans for im- 
plementing the master park plan in specific 
groups of parks, including most of the major 
parks like the St. Lawrence parks, the Niag- 
ara parks and Algonquin Park. . 

In the Ministry of Government Services, 
the proposed Metro Toronto South Detention 
Centre is exempt, although tenders are not 
going to come in until January 1, 1979. 
Strangely enough, the demolition of the Don 
Jail is not exempt. Somebody better warn 
Mr. Drea that he can’t get out his axes on 
December 31 and start knocking down the 
Don jail unless he gets an exemption from 
the Environmental Assessment Act. 

Under the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities all community colleges and univer- 
versities are exempt; that is, all changes or 
additions. Only a brand new campus or a 
building on a campus that hadn’t been built 
on would be exempt. 

Under the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism the whole proposed Edwardsburgh 
heavy industrial development was exempt, 
although I gather it’s sort of died a natural 
death anyway. Three industrial parks were 
exempt on the ground that they would be 
under some other form of assessment any- 
way. 


The implementation of a tourism develop. 
ment plan was exempt but no further de 
tails were given as to what this involved 
The ministry was supposed to file by Feb 
ruary 1, 1977, the list of projects. a: 

Hydro: 17 projects were exempt, but no 
Darlington. It was on October 14, 1976, tha 
16 of those Hydro projects were named, anc 
with regard to Darlington it was stated ii 
the ministry's Update magazine: “Althougl 
Ontario Hydro’s planning for the propose 
Darlington nuclear generating station is wel 
advanced, the government is not exemptiny 
this project from the provisions of the Ac 
at this time.” On July 25, 1977, about nin 
months later, Darlington was suddenly ex 
empted. : 

The Atikokan generating station is als 
exempt, although the Treaty 3 Indians whi 
were in to see the government just las 
week said that the government is irrespon 
sible in not requiring an environmental as 
sessment of this particular plant. It certainh 
is not at that advanced a stage that it coule 
not have had some assessment. | 

Just to give you a little breakdown o 
these 71 orders, there are, as I say, 17 fo 
Hydro, 12 for the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, seven for TEIGA 
eight for the Ministry of the Environment 
nine for the Ministry of Natural Resources) 
three for the Ministry of Industry and Tour 
ism, 11 for the Ministry of Governmmen: 
Services and one each for Colleges anc 
Universities, Culture and Recreation and thi 
conservation authorities, making a total 0, 
70. rlus the three replacement orders. : 

I think this is something that makes yor 
wonder whether the Environmental Assess. 
ment Act really does mean anything. Som) 
of the reasons given in the exemptio), 
orders are that the public would be hur: 
by the delay. A lot of these projects, though 
have been planned for several years ani 
the delay is mainly the government’s faull: 
They could have started the environmenté’ 
assessments long before this particular Ac, 
was proclaimed. Other reasons that ar’ 
given is that the costs would go up. W> 
know that costs in an inflationary perio) 
keep going up. There may be additioné 
costs if a project is built with the wron 
criteria and if there is not an assessmen) 
of its impact. You may have to fix up th 


° ; \ 
impacts later on. 


Other reasons given are that they are al 
ready under way or that there’s some SO! 
of internal screening going on, such as wit) 
all the Hydro projects—they study ther 
themselves—or Government Services studie. 
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olleges and Universities projects or the 
linistry of Colleges and Universities studies 
1em. In that case, the government is both 
dge and jury. It does the screening itself 
ad there’s no opportunity for outside 
earings. 

‘Other weaknesses in the Environmental 
ssessment Act, as I’ve pointed out several 
mes, are its lack of opportunity for class 
tions and the sort of David and Goliath 
tuation in which it puts people who wish 
appear when cases go before a board 
scause there’s no public funding provided. 
th the Porter commission and the Hartt 
ission have pioneered in this field and 
we decided that an inquiry or an assess- 
ent is not a true inquiry or assessment 
nless there is adequate public funding, be- 
use it simply gives the appearance of 
lowing all participants a say, whereas if 
ey are on an unequal footing, there is 
ot a fair hearing. 

We're looking for legislation to improve 
e Environmental Assessment Act as the 
inister promised in a letter of a year ago 
my predecessor in this portfolio, Dr, God- 
ay, 

: Mr. Conway: Where is he now? 

'Ms. Bryden: He gave up waiting for the 
‘inister to bring in the amendments to the 
islation he promised a year ago. 

‘Mr. Conway: That must have been what 
\ppened. 

Ms. Bryden: It certainly appears that the 
fesent legislation is just a farce or a cha- 
de, that it needs strengthening greatly and 
at it needs amendments to enable people 
participate on an equal footing. 

‘Moving on to some other areas, I certain- 
/agree with the speaker for the Liberal 
tty that we need a great deal more done 
recycling. It’s ludicrous that you're plan- 
Ing to spend in this coming year just 
*,884,000 on recycling. In last year’s esti- 
ates you put in $13.3 million but only 
ent 8.9 million, and you’ve cut that down 






























this year. It seems to me if youre really 
going to go in for recycling seriously, you've 
got to have programs to assist municipalities 
to finance projects and do far more than 
these pilot projects we have on hand at 
the moment, 

The land fill, industrial waste and pesti- 
cide problems are still very much with us. 
I'd like particularly to refer to the problem 
of the proposed landfill site at Maple which, 
if it goes ahead, will be one of the biggest 
landfill projects in North America, It’s an 
example of the difficulties ‘of an environ- 
mental assessment hearing. 

Mr. Chairman: It is 10:30, Ms. Bryden. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. I have not finished, I 
guess I have only had about 20 minutes or 
SO. 

Mr. Chairman: You have been on for 23 
minutes now. 

Ms. Bryden: I can perhaps finish up in 
five or 10 minutes on the next day, 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Very well. 

Ms. Bryden: Because I was just going to 
start another topic. 
Mr. Gaunt: Would Ms. Bryden like to 
complete now? 
Mr. Chairman: How much longer do you 
have? 


‘Ms. Bryden: About 10 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, good heavens, we are 
not going to sit for another 10 minutes now. 
We will have to adjourn until Wednesday 
moming at 10 o'clock and you will be going 
above your—you have gone 23 minutes now, 
so you have approximately eight minutes, 
as I gather. Is that not correct? 





Ms. Bryden: I will try to cut it down a 
bit. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. We will adjourn 
and meet on Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock, with Ms. Bryden having the floor. 


The committee adjourned at 10:31 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:13 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Acting Chairman: I see a quorum. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You've got better eyesight 
than I’ve got. 


_ Mr. Bounsall: He’s got triple vision this 
orning. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, when I left 
off on Monday night I had been talking 
about the exemptions granted under the 
Environmental Assessment Act. In fact, 71 
LuBbe given to government activities. In my 
opinion they appear to affect more than half 
of government operations, if you added up 
ill the exemptions. 

But I didn’t really go into the biggest 
xemption of them all, which is really the 
yrivate sector. I know the Act was extended 
fo the private sector in January 1977, but 
t's extended only on the basis that a private 
ector operation is brought in by designa- 
ion, which is done by regulation. To date 
here have been only two designations, as far 
is I know. One is to Reed Limited for the 
sroposed timber limits and sawmill and pulp 
yperations that were to be undertaken under 
he memorandum of understanding. The 
ther is the designation of a hydro-electric 
levelopment by Inco on the Spanish River, 
vhich was designated at the request of 
nco. These are the only two private sector 
yperations that have been designated for 
nvironmental assessment. 

It seems to me we should be expecting 
nomentarily a designation of the new min- 
ng agreement with Prospections Limited, 
think it’s called, which was just reported 
a the press within the last two days and 
mn which the minister made a_ statement 
m Monday. It sounds like a very large 
cae of prospecting area to a mining com- 
vany up in the James Bay area, and we do 
: know what the environmental impact of 

























his sort of exploration would be in this 
rea or whether it is a particularly sensitive 
vironmental area. I would hope that would 
e designated immediately for an environ- 
ES assessment. 


But, Mr. Chairman, both the minister and 
| 


| 


| 


}| 
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I are probably a little bleary-eyed this morn- 
ing from having attended a meeting in 
Mississauga last night to discuss the pro- 
posed burnings and the past burnings of 
PCB wastes at the St. Lawrence Cement 
Company. 

This brings up the question of why this 
particular operation was not designated for 
environmental assessment when the Act was 
proclaimed in January 1977. It seems to me 
that it is one of the most appropriate ones 
for a hearing and I'd like to ask the minister 
if he will indicate to us whether he intends 
to designate this operation for hearings. It 
seems to be very irresponsible to experiment 
in a heavily populated area with the burn- 
ing of something as dangerous as PCBs 
which are reputed to have cancer-producing 
properties and to have serious effects on 
people’s health. 

By carrying on these so-called experi- 
mental burnings, the ministry was putting 
at risk the health of thousands of residents, 
even perhaps millions, if you consider that 
the entire water supply of Metropolitan 
Toronto could be affected if any of these 
PCBs escape. 

It is more than irresponsible to do such 
experiments in secret and before any hear- 
ings have been held. The need for hearings 
was indicated certainly by the questions 
raised at the meeting last night. Questions, 
such as: Are there alternatives? Are there 
other locations where these PCBs can be 
disposed? Are there proper regulations for 
the handling of the PCBs in the plant and 
in shipping to the plant? Should we be im- 
porting large quantities of PCB material, 
adding to the risk and the possibility of ac- 
cidental spills on the highways or in the 
trans-shipping, especially because at the 
present time we do not have any special 
rules for regulating the transportation of 
hazardous substances of this sort? 

The Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications (Mr. Snow) says he’s still wait- 
ing for the federal government to move in 
this field. We surely cannot contemplate 
large imports of this material until we have 
such regulations in place. 

The people at the meeting wanted to be 
sure that any method being used was fail 
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safe; and you have to present evidence, have 
cross-examination and a hearing to deter- 
mine that. 

All these questions must be answered, it 
seems to me, before the burnings can be 
allowed to commence. 

I heard the minister last night pledge 
that he will not permit the burnings to 
recommence until there is at least another 
public meeting. But that is not an environ- 
mental hearing. I doubt if the residents 
would consider another public meeting good 
enough. What we want is a commitment to 
a full environmental assessment; and I think 
the residents deserve it, after these two years 
of experimental burnings they didn’t know 
about and all the fears that have been 
roused as a result. 

The fact that the law does not require 
any hearings before a certificate of approval 
is given seems to be a defect in the law. 
I feel that in answering questions in the 
House, the minister has somewhat confused 
the issue by talking about certificates for 
experimental burnings and _ certificates for 
ongoing burings—as though there were two 
kinds of certificates. 

I have copies of four certificates that have 
been issued to the St. Lawrence Cement 
Company, and I can’t see that any of them 
are marked “experimental.” Nor do they 
have any limit on the quantities of materials 
or the time that the certificate was in effect. 
You would expect, in an experimental cer- 
tificate, that there would be a time limit and 
a quantity Jimit, There are, in the certifi- 
cates, lists of the materials that can be 
handled. 

I would like to know whether all of these 
certificates are still in effect. The minister, 
last night, agreed to withdraw the certificate, 
which presumably is the latest one, dated 
January 8, 1976, and under which it appears 
that burnings could go on legally. Although 
the company manager has said they will not 
go on, and [I think he’s agreed with the 
government to suspend them, is this January 
8, 1976, certificate of approval still legally 
in effect and could burnings still go on? 
Why has it not been rescinded, if there have 
been commitments made not to carry on 
burnings, at least until there is a public 
meeting? I would hope that all the out- 
standing certificates would be rescinded. I 
would like to ask the minister what is the 
status of the other three that I have here 
as well as the one he appears to have agreed 
to rescind. ; 

What this meeting last night indicates 
and what the St. Lawrence Cement situa- 
tion indicates, is that there is need for 
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amendment in the legislation to require en- 
vironmental hearings on certificates of ap- 
proval, particularly for the handling and 
disposal of very hazardous substances. & 

There is also the need for amending legis- 
lation, as I mentioned earlier, to allow for 
public participation on an equal footing in 
the hearings that are held. I would like to 
read into the record the minister’s letter of 
September 15, 1976, to Dr. Charles Godfrey, 
my predecessor as critic of this portfolio, 
in which the minister said: 

“To increase the scope and effectiveness 
of this area of control’—hé’s talking about 
prosecution activity—“I am recommending 
the amendment of our environmental legis- 
lation to provide wider scope for citizen 
prosecution and class actions, as I have 
stated recently in public.” . 

That was more than a year ago. Were 
still waiting for that legislation. We still 
need public participation legislation. Bill 
100, which the House reiected last week, 
was not adequate for providing help for pub- 
lic participation. It simply said that people 
could have access to ministry staff. What is 
really needed is public funding so that 
groups can hire their own lawyers and. re- 
searchers and be on an equal footing with 
the companies that want approval for waste 
management or disposal projects of any 
kind. 

On that note Ill conclude my opening 
remarks. Mr. Chairman, and perhaps we can 
get on to the discussion of the details. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I think 
some of these questions probably should be 
answered, because they might leave an er 
roneous im»rression about various things. 

I think I'll leave the questions raised by 
Mr. Gaunt until he’s here. If he arrives, fine. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: He is in the com 
mittee next door. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right. Pll start with 
Ms. Bryden. Oh, Mr. Gaunt, youre here 
now: so I'll deal with some of your points | 

You had a question regarding the progres’: 
of resource recovery centres. The experimenta ' 
plant you mentioned, and as I mentioned, ha: 
been in partial operation since last March. I. 
will be in full operation next spring. You 
probably realize there was some delay becaust 
of the electricians’ strike. It’s at least si 
months behind time because, basically, the 
actual construction was closed down. Full 
scale construction recommenced recently. ! 

We expect the “watts from waste” projec. 
will commence next fall. It took some time t 
obtain the land. There was some objectio) 
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the rezoning of the land. We almost had 
go to expropriation but it wasn’t necessary. 
at has been taken care of. I believe there 
s an Environmental Assessment Board 
wing. Everything is now cleared in that 
pect and “watts from waste” will go ahead, 
ally, next year. 

e carried out engineering feasibility 
dies in about 18 other areas. There are 
eral at the advanced planning stage, in- 
ding Peel, Halton, Waterloo, Lindsay and 
arst. 

(ou mentioned that the existing provincial 
mcing program for resource recovery 
itres is inadequate. I mentioned in my 
ming remarks, I believe, the reason there 
3 some hesitation on the part of the munic- 
ities, was that our program provides the 
ire capital cost of construction of resource 
overy plants, of which 50 per cent is a 
nt and 50 per cent is a loan, recoverable 
rt 40 years. That would appear to be 
quate. 

\s I mentioned before, landfill is much 
laper. Of course, sanitary landfill is much 
laper. There might be a difference of be- 
‘en $4 and $5 a ton between landfill and 
yurce recovery, There is a certain amount 
Inunicipal reluctance because there are still 
te risks, There are still some uncertainties. 
1e of these plants is operating, either on 
continent or in Europe, at full capacity. 
re are frequent breakdowns, frequent ex- 
mentations and reassessments of the opera- 
(is of the plants, particularly in the DRF 
‘tion of those plants. 

‘iS I say, the operation is much more ex- 
isive than landfill. We’ve got to encourage 
iicipalities to get into resource recovery, 
ticularly the more urbanized areas. There’s 
question that we’re concerned about prime 
‘cultural land. We’re concerned about the 
le philosophy of burying garbage. Of 
tse, more and more citizen groups are 
pcting to opening up new landfill sites. 
'y require lengthy and costly hearings and, 
you know, nobody wants a landfill site in 
ir back or front yard. There’s more sensi- 
y about that type of facility than there 
c ever been. 

Vith that type of objection and with those 
2s of pressures, municipalities are being 
Duraged and, you might say, pressured 
_Tesource recovery. We're doing every- 
§ we can to encourage them. 

30] 

fr. Gaunt: If I might just interject at this 
t, the minister mentioned that several of 
© projects were in the advanced planning 
e. He mentioned Peel and Halton. I didn’t 
th the other ones. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Waterloo, Lindsay and 
Hearst. 


Mr. Gaunt: Are the Kingston, Sudbury, 
Metropolitan Toronto and London projects 


off? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Kingston has a plant now. 
A transfer station and resource recovery plant 
is operated there privately, as you probably 
know, by Tricil. That is in operation. I wasn’t 
referring to those; I was talking about new 
ones about to get off the ground. 

You asked what our current objective is in 
achieving recovery of a specific percentage of 
garbage by resource recovery. I don’t think 
we have a specific objective such as 90 per 
cent by 1985 or anything like that. What we 
are trying to do is to encourage resource re- 
covery in areas where the life of existing 
landfill facilities is limited, where there have 
been applications for a new landfill site or 
where engineering studies have been done to 
pick a new site. 

For example, we are encouraging resource 
recovery in areas such as Hamilton, Owen 
Sound and Lindsay, where they are saying to 
us, “We've only got three or four more years 
left in the life of our sanitary landfill site; 
we have to apply for a new site.” We are 
showing them our program and reminding 
them again of our program, because in one 
or two cases of which I am aware, and possi- 
bly there are more, the application will mean 
that a municipality such as Owen Sound or 
Lindsay will have to apply for a site outside 
of its own boundaries. As you know, it causes 
a great deal of controversy when one munic- 
ipality plans to dump its waste in another 
municipality. 

‘Those are the areas where we are en- 
couraging the municipality to have a facility 
within its own boundaries, whether it’s a form 
of incineration, resource recovery or what 
have you. This is the road'we are taking. 

I talked about Peel and Halton, which are 
in an advanced stage. You will find that in 
those areas, either late next year or early in 
1979, the construction of plants will be 
dealing with those areas. 

As to the percentage of waste paper 
produced in Ontario that is being recovered, 
about 20 per cent of the potentially recover- 
able paper used in Ontario is already being 
recycled for use. Some paper, as the hon. 
member knows, is not recoverable. We are 
a large exporter of paper, and of course 
that paper is not available for recycling. We 
have attempted to encourage recycling of 
paper. One of the problems has been the 
fluctuation in the market. A year ago paper 
was a glut on the market. We were working 
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with Metropolitan Toronto at the time re- 
garding paper pickups, and that municipality 
was about to abandon its separate paper 
pickups because of the lack of markets. Now, 
of course, the situation has changed sub- 
stantially, mainly because of the idea of 
energy conservation. With the new insulation 
program, new plants are starting up to pro- 
duce insulation for houses. 

Paper now is a demandable commodity 
for recycling, and they are making about 
$70 a ton. What is happening is that we're 
feeding the market by encouraging recycling 
at the local level. Local depots finally are 
getting rid of great inventories of waste 
paper. We are, as you have suggested, on 
the verge of getting a program under way 
at Queen’s Park whereby the paper gen- 
erated within this great complex can be 
picked up and hauled to market. “Watts 
from waste,” for example, would be an ideal 
location for much of this paper once that 
plant is under way, if we want to use it 
for the generation of energy. 

This year we started a program of collect- 
ing old telephone books; I) believe it in- 
volved the Ministry of Government Services 
working with Bell Canada. Does anybody 
know how that program ended up? How 
did the drive with collecting old telephone 
books go? Did it get off the ground? 


Mr. Williamson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Bell 
Telephone and the Salvation Army combined 
in the collection of the telephone books. 
We arranged that the old telephone books 
could be used for the preparation of fibre 
insulation. That program will be renewed 
this year, so that pretty well all the books 
that are collected will be recycled and re- 
used. 

Ms. Bryden: If I may interject, I never 
coud find out when they were coming to 
collect them in my area or where to take 
them. 


Mr. Gaunt: We had difficulty in our office 
finding out. My secretary knew about it and 
she scouted around and finally discovered 
the place to which the collection was being 
taken. I wonder what sort of advertising 
this program had. 

Mr. Haggerty: Bell sent a notice out with 
their monthly bills. 


Mr. Bounsall: I just sent all mine to the 
minister's office. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You knew about it, then. 
There must have been some advertisement. 
I can remember having some sort of insert 
from Bell; whether it was with my bill one 
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month or whether it was a separate notice, 
I can’t say. | 

That is a type of program we will en- 
courage; not just telephone books but paper 
generally—all recyclable paper that is gen- 
erated at Queen’s Park. I agree that this 
is the place to start, particularly if the mar-. 
ket remains as buoyant as it is at present. 

Mr. Gaunt: I will feel comfortable about: 
housecleaning my office if I can be assured 
that the paper is going to be recycled. : 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think=we can see little 
bundles in front of this main building every 
Thursday morning that could be picked up. 


Mr. Gaunt: Has any official within the 
ministry ever contacted Domtar or Reed or 
Continental Can to see if they would pick 
it up directly from this complex? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know about that 
Mr. Williamson? = 

Mr. Williamson: There was a major study 
carried out for all of the government build: 
ings in co-operation with the federal govern: 
ment, because we also studied federal gov. 
ernment buildings. The study was carrie’ 
out by Reed Paper, and they have discussec. 
i+ with the other paper companies as well 
In fact, this is one of the methods that may 
be used when we get down to this in detail 
We'll be starting it at 135 St. Clair shortly 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The other question yor 
had was, “What program does the ministr 
and industry have to incorporate the use 0. 
waste metal in the production of steel?” A 
the hon. members know, our ferrous mete 
scrap already is used quite extensively i 
the production of steel. Apparently 
market is off now, for some reason or othe: 
I’m not sure whether it involves the mixtur 
of the ore or whether the steel industr. 
itself is down. | 

I understand from people who are in th 
scrap steel business in the Hamilton arei 
that the market isn’t as buoyant as it wa 
say, six months ago. I know, from the projet 
we talked about to remove old vehicle hulk | 
that they are not moving quite as fast ¢ 
they were a few months ago. That surpris 
me because I thought, with the cost of ue 
manufacture and production of steel so hig. 
that waste ferrous metals would be mo 
in demand. | 

Mr. Haggerty: What is the tonnage — 
the scrap cars that are coming in from a 
United States now? Would you have 4 
record of that? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean scrap steel cor 
ing to Stelco, for example? | 
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Mr. Haggerty: It must be coming from 
the United States. I noticed some transports 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way coming from 
jagara Falls and Lewiston, I think. The 
transports are loaded with scrap cars. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The scrap dealers in the 
amilton area have had contracts, because 
hen the market is very good they don’t get 
sufficient steel from Ontario alone. They 
have to get not only a better mix but a 
greater quantity so they can maintain their 
inventories. 

_ As for the question about tin, that of 
course is being used in the steel industry. 
in and tin cans are being recycled; also, 
foundries and mini-steel mills are prepared 
to accept this material. We have entered 
into a contract to sell the first 2,000 tons to 
oe produced at the experimental plant. We 
have a contract with Lasco, I believe, for 
‘ferrous metals. Assuming that our experi- 
mental plant will be successful in separating 
waste of this kind, it will also develop and 
enlarge the markets for this material. Then 
when more of the front-end plants, for ex- 
ample, are built in various municipalities that 
market will be there and of course will have 
Oo expand. 

You mentioned the St. Lawrence Resin 
and Reed Paper company and that we could 
ot prosecute for failure to—I guess we 
didn’t quite get down to number eight. What 
we are doing now, particularly after the 
Reed Paper company case, is importing what 
we call staged ‘control orders. 

First of all, we don’t admit there was a 
roblem with the control order with Reed. 
We think that was a comment of the judge, 
biter dictum, if you want to say that. The 
tact is that he did convict under our charges 
and our prosecutions. In my Opinion, if he 
‘ound that much of a problem with the 
rontrol orders, he shouldn’t have registered 
1 ‘conviction. However, he reflected his feel- 
ngs in the amount of the fine. There is no 
uestion about that. : 

But the fact is that the existing control 
order was to mature at the end of 1976. It 
Was impossible for the company to meet the 
ferms of that control order 30 days from 
che end of the year, so in November 1976 
€ prosecuted the company. We feel it was 
Juite right to do so. We didn’t delay the 
1ew control order. We were negotiating a 
1ew control order. Because of a bog-down, 
shall we say, or a lack of progress in respect 
0 the new control order that would take 
>ffect in January of this year, coupled with 
the conditions at Dryden, we prosecuted the 
>ompany. 
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However, having said that and so that 
there is no confusion in any court’s mind in 
the future, what we'll do is issue control 
orders that have stages within the control 
order. If, say, it’s a control order that would 
last for a period of five years, certain things 
would have to be done by that company, 
say, within a 12-month period. 

Mr. Gaunt: Like your most recent control 
orders? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. That’s the type of 
thing we'll do. I think we'll avoid the criti- 
cism that the court gave. the Reed Paper 
prosecution— 

Ms. Bryden: Might I just ask, would that 
mean the immunity from prosecution which 
is in the Environmental Assessment Act 
would not apply if that particular stage had 
been met, even though there was still an 
ongoing control order for further stages? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right, yes. After 
all, the idea is that if we are imposing a 
control on a large plant, such as a pulp and 
paper plant, a foundry or something of that 
kind, we know that the company is a source 
of pollution. Our main objective is to have 
that pollution cleaned up. It is not to haul 
those people into court and get some sort 
minimum fine while the problem continues. 
Our main objective is to have that plant 
clean up and install the abatement equip- 
ment and things of that nature that are 
necessary to meet our standards. That is why 
we have this so-called immunity from prose- 
cution during the term of the control order. 

In this case, for example, if a certain re- 
quirement was to be met at the end of a 
12-month period and that company is in 
breach of that stage of the control order, it 
is no longer immune from prosecution on 
that particular aspect of the control order. 
That is another advantage of having this 
staged in that way. _ 

Ms. Bryden: Can I ask, does the immunity 
from prosecution apply to R and Ds issued 
under the Ontario Water Resources Act or 
to control orders issued under the Environ- 
mental Protection Act? Or does it just apply 
to orders under the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it’s the Environ- 
mental Protection Act. 

Mr. Gaunt: It is the Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. 

Ms. Bryden: So it’s only orders under that 
Act that provide the immunity from prose- 
cution. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It may be under the On- 
tario Water Resources Act. Is that right, Neil? 
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Mr. Mulvaney: The Reed case itself, I 
would say, is now an authority that require- 
ment and direction under the Ontario Water 
Resources Act does not protect a company 
from prosecution under the Environmental 
Protection Act. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The hon. member men- 
tioned the Dow suit. The Attorney General 
recently commented in the House that there’s 
an attempt to settle that suit. The main con- 
cern is for the fishermen who are affected 
by the ban on commercial fishing back six 
or seven years ago. They are the ones who 
suffered the damage. They are the ones 
whom we want to see compensated as a 
result of that. The Attorney General, I 
understand, is making some headway now 
with a review of some sort of settlement 
based on compensation for those fishermen. 

The only other thing I would want to say 
is that in spite of the lengthy time it’s taken 
to bring this matter to court, the attitude of 
that company has changed substantially as a 
result of that suit. They no longer use mer- 
cury in their process. Their other require- 
ments in respect to pollution control are, I 
believe, satisfactory and meet our require- 
ment. The fact that mercury levels in fish 
in the St. Clair River have substantially de- 
creased is encouraging and would reflect the 
clean up on behalf of Dow. 

The hon. member, as well as Ms. Bryden, 
talked about the IJC water quality report. 
The reference in that report to the number 
of major polluters on both sides of the border 
refers to 10 industries from Ontario and nine 
from the United States. For one thing, the 
board identifies discharges with incomplete 
remedial programs. For example, a number 
of plants in Ontario are under a contro] order 
which has not matured as yet; so they were 
identified as polluters. But, as the hon. mem- 
ber knows. if these plants are complying with 
our control order within time, they will ulti- 
mately meet our standards. 

We sued one of the plants, the Marathon 
plant of American Can of Canada Limited, 
and got a substantial fine against them. They 
have closed their chloralkali plant—the mer- 
cury processing plant—as I mentioned in my 
opening remarks. So it would not be singled 
out now as it was, I believe, in a report 
handed down last July. 


Mr. Gaunt: Kimberly-Clark? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Kimberly-Clark is a pulp 
mill. I understand it is under a control order. 
I don’t know if we have the timetable of that 
control order. 

Great Lakes Paper, of course, is under 
a control order. At Abitibi in Thunder Bay, 
a substantial amount of the $44 million will 
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be applied to that plant. I guess we are’ 
aware of the problems with Denison Mines | 
and Rio Algom mines in the Elliot Lake. 
area. They are now both under control 
orders. That control order was appealed last. 
week, but there was a settlement and they 
will comply with the control order. | 


Mr. Gaunt: There was some question that. 
they weren't complying. I think the hearing 
was based on the assumption that the plant 
would not expand, but I believe it has’ 
expanded. | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What plant is that? Abi- 
tibi? Or are you talking about Denison Mines | 
and Rio Algom? | 

Mr. Gaunt: Tm talking about Denison, 
Mines and Rio Algom. | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The companies now have 
permits from the Atomic Energy Control 
Board for mining in the Elliot Lake area. 
Those permits were issued some time ago: 
and, of course, there will be an application 
to enlarge on those permits to increase the 
amount of production. In the meantime, with 
our Environmental Assessment Board hear-| 
ings, together with our control order, we are, 
requiring that certain things be done not 
only in respect to old existing mine tailing. 
areas, but in respect to any increase in the) 
mining production in that area by the two 
companies. So before they receive further, 
permits from Atomic Energy Control Board, 


there is an agreement between the federal 


agency and our ministry that these require-, 
ments be met at the time any application for 
increased exploration in mining is made. — 

| 





Mr. Gaunt: I would like to interject on 
that point, Mr. Chairman. A Globe and Mail 
news report dated January 7, 1977, states: 
“Mr. Kerr said his ministry staff were nego- 
tiating with the two uranium mining com-, 
panies in Elliot Lake on a_ cost-sharing) 
arrangement to pay for the $50,000 wate 
treatment plant.” Then, in a news bulletir’ 
called The Miner’s Voice, September 1977 | 
“Ted Cheeseman, a vice-president of Ric' 
Algom, says mines and processing facilitie | 
are being expanded from 4,500 tons a day tc 
10,300 tons a day at a total cost of $176 
million. The first stage will be completec 
next year.” | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: My information is thai 
they still haven’t got a licence for that. 3 





} 
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Mr, Gaunt: So they’re actually flying with. 
out a licence so to speak. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Those are the company 
plans; and if that company is in compliance 
with our control order and satisfies us an 
AECB, it may very well get that permit. 







































Mr. Gaunt: Your news release of Septem- 
ber 23 said, “Ontario’s Environmental Assess- 
ment Board will hold a public hearing this 
fall to consider the environmental implica- 
tions of expanding uranium mining in the 
Elliot Lake area.” 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was a year ago. 


Mr. Gaunt: I’m sorry; September 23, 
1976. So Mr. Cheeseman was simply pro- 
jecting what the company’s plan would be; 
and there is no approval for that type of 
expansion as of yet? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not the volume mentioned 
in that story. 

_ Comparisons are always invidious, but one 
of the things that wasn’t mentioned in any 
of the news stories with respect to the com- 
parison between Canada and the United 
States is that the volume from the US sources 
is much greater. We've all heard about Re- 
serve Mining in Silver Bay, Minnesota, and 
the volume of contamination that’s coming 
from that operation. All I would want to say 
is that if we got down to the nitty-gritty and 
got the figures to compare the 10 with the 
nine, I think you'd find the volume from the 
nine US sources was much greater. 

In compiling this report, IJC asked each 
of these companies for data; a number of 
US companies did not reply, so they’re not 
included in this report or singled out in any 
way. 

The point is that the reference in the IJC 
report is correct as it is. The heading is very 
important. It identifies significant discharges 
with incomplete remedial programs; in other 
words, not that the programs are incomplete 
but that the remedies are incomplete. Hope- 
tully, as time goes by, these will be com- 
pleted. 


Mr. Gaunt: 
What about Domtar Packaging at Nipigon 
Bay in Red Rock? Is it under a control order? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Barr, have you got 


Just to complete the list: 


[11:00] . 
+ Mr. Barr: Domtar Packaging at Red Rock 
is under an existing requirement and direc- 
tion, which is under the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Act. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. And Eddy Forest Pro- 
ducts in Espanola? 


Mr. Barr: They have a notice of intent 
or a control order served on them now. 


Mr. Gaunt: We have already discussed Rio 
Algom. What about Polysar at Sarnia? 


| Mr. Barr: Yes. They have a control order. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: And Allied Chemical? 
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Mr. Barr: I don’t have them listed here. I 
can get it for you. 


Mr. Gaunt: Just on a matter of clarifica- 
tion: American Can, for instance, is dis- 
charging a lot of organics into the bay. Will 
this continue even though they are under a 
control order? Will it continue until the 
control order lapses? 

Mr. Barr: That’s right. 


_Mr. Gaunt: In other words, for their period 
of cleanup there is nothing further that can 
be done to lower the organics they are dump- 
ing into Marathon harbour? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think that Ameri- 
can Can’s existing control order must include 
the organics you refer to as well as the 
mercury. Can we refer to the information we 
have on American Can? 


Mr. Gaunt: Also Abitibi Paper with respect 
to organics. 


Mr. Barr: Can I go back to Allied Chemi- 
calP It is under a control order. I only have 
the pulp and paper with me at the moment. 

Do you want to go through each one of 
Abitibi’s mills? There are eight of them. 


Mr. Gaunt: Thunder Bay is the one I am 
interested in. 


Mr. Barr: Just in Thunder Bay? All three 


have control orders in existence now. 


Mr. Gaunt: And they are discharging 
about 64,500 kilograms per day, which is 
about 410 parts per million. Is there any 
phase-out of that in the immediate future? 


‘Mr. Barr: Yes. In the one mill—the pro- 
vincial mill—the sulphite part will be phased 
out next year. The other two mills will be 
in compliance which will reduce the BOD 
within a five-year period—by 1982—by about 
75 per cent of existing BOD in terms of tons 
per day. 


Mr. Gaunt: And what about American 
CanP 

Mr. Barr: The paper part? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. They are discharging 


about 205 parts per million. 


Mr. Barr: It has a requirement and di- 
rection which should put it in compliance 
by the end of 1980. 


Mr. Gaunt: So in the meantime there is 
very little that we can do about that volume 
of discharge. 

Mr. Barr: True. It is @ continuing pro- 
gram for completion in 1980; so we are 
three years away from complete compliance. 
But it involves a progressive staging of works 
and equipment; so there will be reductions 
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over the period. However, for full compli- 
ance we are three years away from that. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: One of Ms. Bryden’s 
questions was: “How do we justify state- 
ments in the annual report indicating that 
our ait monitoring system is the most ad- 
vanced in the world and that two of our 
lab facilities are the most advanced in the 
world?” 

1 should just make the people who are 
involved in this monitoring system stand up, 
I suppose, and that would answer the ques- 
tion. But I will say here that we took a lead 
in establishing a continuous air quality mon- 
itoring system in recording instruments. It 
began in 1970. It transmits air quality data 
from the instruments located in principal 
cities to a central office in Toronto. It is as 
yet the only telemeter air quality monitoring 
system in Canada. 

Our air pollution index alert system has 
been recognized at such places as a Royal 
Society meeting in London, where a Profes- 
sor Magaw of the monitoring and_assess- 
ment research centre at Chelsea College in 
London, stated: 

“I am not a Canadian, so perhaps I may 
be forciven for boasting a little about the 
air pollution control system operated by the 
Ministry of the Environment in Ontario, 
which I believe to be one of the most effec- 
tive in existence.” 

Another paper, quoted by a Professor Bach 
of the University of Munster in Germany, 
stated: 

“The province of Ontario is one of the 
first to promulgate an Air Pollution Control 
Act which may again serve as an example 
for all the other provinces that later fol- 
lowed suit.” 

Not many people realize it, but we were 
the first jurisdiction that did something about 
auto emissions. We established regulations 
regarding auto emissions back in late 1969 
or early 1970. We had standards in effect 
before the federal government, and at that 
time the US government was still negoti- 
ating on certain standards with the auto- 
mobile companies. 

From that point of view, I think our alert 
system and air monitoring network is first- 
‘class. We would like to see it expanded, of 
‘course, in other urban centres, However, 
‘were covering the main industrial centres 
of the province. It’s becoming familiar now— 
it thas been for about four or five years— 
to hear reports about every hour on the 
hour from various radio stations in this area 
on the air pollution index readings in Ham- 
ilton and Toronto. Sometimes it gets to the 


point where there’s competition between the 
two cities. I suppose that overlaps from the 
traditional competition in football and other 
athletic endeavours. For example, we will 
Gnd an announcer in Hamilton say with 
great glee that the API in Toronto is 10 
points higher than in Hamilton. 

But to be serious for a minute, theres 
no question that information now is given 
on a very regular basis, We've expanded 
that to Sarnia and other areas where, al- 
though they have a monitoring system, they 
haven't been getting the information locally 
on the air on a regular basis. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, the system of 
collecting the information may be good, but 
perhaps the enforcement isn’t, I notice you 
mentioned that 1,150 used cars were checked 
to see whether the emission devices had 
been tampered with. What percentage of 
the used car sales in the province does that 
represent? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I haven't got that figure: 
I don’t know if we have it or not. I woulc 
have to get that for you. 

Ms. Bryden: Also, the suspended particu 
lates in downtown Toronto, according to the 
graph in your ‘annual report, are still no 
down to the criterion level, although I know 
you have been making progress. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. One of the great ad 
vantages of the air pollution index is tha, 
there will never be another situation wher 
you will have high readings for a long perior 
of time such as you had in the great fog i 
London and, I suppose, the “fog bowl” dur 
ing the Grey Cup game a few years ago. 

When the readings now get above a cet’ 
tain level—usually 32 is the first notice time- 
we contact industry. There have been case: 
in Hamilton for example, and Toronto wher 
we have closed down large industries for | 
period of time because the index was cor 
tinuing to go up to 40 and over 40, Ju 
through a telephone call from our air brancl | 
these industries have co-operated, partict, 
larly during the period of an air inversial 
and the API has levelled off, then has bee; 
reduced and has gone back to normal. Ww 
don’t have those emergencies now becaus 
by the continuous monitoring and netwo 
equipment we have set up, were ready fi | 
a situation like that before it gets out — 
hand, That, of course, has a substanti 
effect on the health of people. 

We have made some progress general 
in the province in particular matters. I ! 
still not entirely what we want to see, dD) 
we don’t have the increases that existed 
few years ago. Our objectives are qu | 
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tringent. For example, you might be inter- 
sted in knowing the number of times that 
ne air pollution index readings were greater 
han 32, which is the acceptable level]. In 
‘oronto during the period from January 1 
October 31, 1977, 32 was exceeded only 
sur times and it never reached 50; in Ham- 
ton it was 10 times and it didn’t reach 50— 
one of the cities I'm mentioning here got 
near the first stage of closedown, which is 
0, during the period from January 1 to the 
nd of October. In Sudbury, believe it or 
lot, there were no readings during that 
eriod over 32. In Coniston there were no 
eadings over 32. In New Sudbury and 
indsor there was one each. There were no 
sadings over 32 in Windsor, Niagara Falls 
r Welland. 

That indicates not only that the monitor- 
1g is working, but that our control program 
working with industry. These are not 
jonitors, of course; these stations are not 
yeated next to the industry. We have other 
mpes of monitoring equipment, but this is 
1e air pollution index I’m talking about, 
hich gives the overall average air quality 
1 the community. 

You mentioned the noise bylaw. You men- 
oned only one. We have four municipali- 
es now that have approved bylaws. 


Ms. Bryden: That have adopted the model 
ylaw? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Ms. Bryden: Which four are they? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: North Bay, Barrie, Guelph 
ad the united townships of Galway and 
lavendish. Bylaws passed by the ‘councils in 
amilton and Etobicoke are awaiting minis- 
y approval. More than 20 other munici- 
lities have this type of bylaw under dis- 
assion with the ministry. 

_As you probably know, the first draft by- 
.w was issued in March 1975. Tt was re- 
ised in May 1976 and further revised and 
istributed in November of this year. 

I think Mr. Manuel can comment on this, 
ut there has to be some revision as a result 
f experience to make sure that it is prac- 
cal and enforceable and that’s why there 
s been some revisions. 

Regarding the Victor-Donnan report that 
ou mentioned, Ms. Bryden, we have taken 
ction ion it by the information that Mr. 
arr gave to Mr. Gaunt. 

As to our recent control order with 
bitibi, there’s no question that our objec- 
ve is to get every pulp and paper mill in 
le province to meet our standard within a 
»asonable period of time. 


1:15] 


I think Mr. Gaunt or Ms. Bryden indi- 
cated that the pulp and paper industry is in 
better shape because of the devaluation of 
the dollar. There is no question that the 
devaluation of the dollar helps the export of 
pulp and paper from Ontario, But the fact 
is the cost of a ton of newsprint in the 
southern United States, for example, is 
anywhere from $10 to $30 less than it is in 
Ontario. 

Our industry is no longer competitive. 
You have heard that from the industry at a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting. Our statis- 
tics and research indicate that’s true. Be- 
cause of the old mills in many parts of On- 
tatio and because of labour costs here, the 
production of pulp and paper in the United 
States is much more competitive. It costs 
much less per ton than in Canada. I am not 
making any economic excuses for the com- 
pany but, just to be clear on that point, when 
you hear the company officials saying they 
are in a tough situation, they are not entirely 
incorrect. However, we still have a control 
program. We are putting them, as Mr. Barr 
has indicated, under R and Ds or control 
orders, or they are on a program to meet 
our standards. We feel they have to meet 
these standards if they intend to stay in 
business in Ontario. 


Ms. Bryden: May I ask how many of the 
31 are not under a control order? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I believe there are about 
a dozen not under a control order at the 
present time. 

Mr. Barr: They are all covered by either 
R and Ds, as we call them, or control orders. 
Some are in compliance, so everyone is— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, there is a number set 
out here somewhere. 


Mr. Barr: There were 31. We have 11 ex- 
isting control orders, five R and Ds and four 
program approvals, which is 20. We have 
notice of intents issued for five, and six are 
in compliance. That totals 31. 

Ms. Bryden: ‘Are you trying to get them 
to reach the standards set forth in the 1965 
guidelines for the industry, which I under- 
stand none have reached entirely on the 
BODs? 

Mr. Barr: I think you will agree, Ms. 
Bryden, the majority have reached compli- 
ance in suspended solids; the BOD or bio- 
logical part is really what's covered under 
the most recent orders. 

Ms. Bryden: They have only reached the 
first stage on the suspended solids, have they 
not? Have any of them reached the second 
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stage that was set forth in the 1965 guide- 
lines? 

Mr. Barr: I can’t comment in detail. In 
general cases some have, but I can’t tell you 
which ones. 

Ms. Bryden: But not very many? 

Mr. Barr: That’s true. 

Ms. Bryden: Are the new orders intended 
to reach the guidelines set in 1965, or are 
there new standards? 

Mr. Barr: Those standards plus some a 
little more stringent in some cases, depend- 
ing on the particular mill and the particular 
location. If anything, they should come very 
close to the 1965 guidelines, plus a little 
more in some cases. 

Ms. Bryden: How long will it take them 
to reach the levels set in the guidelines? 

Mr. Barr: This varies from mill to mill. 
For example, the Abitibi orders are five-year 
orders, and American Can’s is for 1980; so 
some are closer and some are not longer 
than 1982. As I say, some—we show six—are 
in compliance at the moment. 

Ms. Bryden: So it is going to take an- 
other five to seven years to reach the stand- 
ards set 12 years agoP 

Mr. Barr: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think there are really two 
concerns here. One, as Ms. Bryden has 
pointed out, is that this has been going on 
for a long time, 12 years, and we are still 
not to the point where there’s going to be a 
substantial improvement. On the other, is 
the minister now saying the industry really 
cannot afford to clean up any quicker? Is 
that the interpretation? I believe the min- 
ister mentioned last year, or the year be- 
fore, that the industry, in his view, could 
afford to clean up. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In other words, we 
agreed with the Victor-Donnan report in 
respect to the industry. If the Victor-Donnan 
report was wrong, I assume the industry 
would have got back to us to correct any 
errors. So we are moving ahead on the basis 
f that report. 

As the report says, the economic condi- 
tions of the industry fluctuate a great deal. 
For example, 1971 was an exceptionally good 
year because at that time there was a situa- 
tion somewhat like the present time when 
the dollar was devalued. Then when it be- 
came par, or the Canadian dollar was at a 
bit of a premium, the effect was rather dras- 
tic on the pulp and paper industry. That 
was when the industry started to get the 
type of competition that now exists, particu- 
larly from the southern United States. 
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But, as I say, we are going ahead on th 
basis that we’re from Dixie as far as the 
problems are concerned. We have certait 
standards we want to meet and we thin 
that with these control orders and the tim 
of these control orders, if they are going 
stay in business in ‘the various sensitive area 
of the province, they have to meet our re 
quirements and our standards. 

There is always a certain amount of threat 
to close down a mill, if we require unrea- 
sonable standards in the mind of the indus- 
try. One of the results of the Abitibi pro- 
gram has been to close down a part of 
mill in Thunder Bay. That apparently is 
going to result in the layoff of about 5 
people. The industry has said they will be 
absorbed in the other mill or will be laid 
off through attrition. However, at this stage 
in the economic history of the province we 
don’t want to see that event taking place 
too often. But that indicates the type if 
situation the industry is in. They are is 
not in a good economic position. 

Mills built in 1898 or 1906, for exami 
are bound to cause problems. They are ex- 
pensive to modernize and to improve, and in 
many cases industry says: “That comes first 
before the installation of secondary treat 
ment.” We have to debate that and say if 
should be done in tandem. There are certair 
incentives, such as the fast tax write-offs, anc 
our pollution loan system which, although it 
is probably not as enriched as they woulc 
like, assists and offers some form of incentive 
to clean up. 

We have gone into these aspects of the 
industry with various companies in some de: 
tail for a number of months now, and there 
has been a continuous series of announce 
ments by the industry about the problem 
that exists. The comment that was made t 
the Premier in Japan is the type of thing they 
are repeating over and over again. Our en 
vironmental laws put their competitors in ¢ 
better economic position than some of thé 
mills in Ontario; that’s something that wa 
pointed out to us. Many of their competitor 
exist in areas where there are no pollution 
control laws, no air emission standards anc 
no effluent standards. They just go merrily on 
There is no question that makes competitiol 
tough when they have to spend $44 million 
for example, as Abitibi is required to do, 0 
the other amounts applying to other com 
panies. ; 

The point I am trying to make is that w 
we are not in the business of making trade 
offs. We have standards, and we are doin 
our darnedest to make sure these companie 
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under the program meet those standards with- 
in a reasonable time. 

Another thing Ms. Bryden raised was the 
question of the Environmental Assessement 
Act and the number of exemptions that have 
been given since the regulations were promul- 
gated about a year ago. I think, first of all, a 
little history is necessary. 

_ After the legislation was passed by the 
‘Legislature in 1975, the Premier set up what 
he calls the Chant committee, which is under 
‘the chairmanship of Dr. Chant of the Uni- 
‘versity of Toronto and which, I believe, also 
involves the Deputy Minister of the Environ- 
‘ment and two or three other officials within 
‘the government, to draft and prepare regula- 
tions for this legislation. First, of course, were 
‘regulations to cover provincial government 
|ministries; then they dealt with conservation 
authorities, and now we are finalizing regula- 
\tions for municipalities. 

At the time the bill was introduced and 
debated in the House, my predecessor, Mr. 
Newman, indicated these regulations would 
come first, would be promulgated and would 
be in operation before the private sector was 
entirely dealt with—although, as you men- 
tioned, some private projects have been 
brought within the terms of the Act. 

_ The legislation exempts projects that are 
not in the conceptual or initial stage. In other 
‘words, as I mentioned during the Darlington 
debate, to deal with an environmental assess- 
ment they must be in the very initial stages 
of the project-some months before there is 
any sod turned, in the event it is an edifice 
or a plant of some kind. One of the alterna- 
tives available to the board has to be that 
the plant does not go ahead. You could have 
a situation where a substantial amount of 
time and money is spend on design and 
engineering, where there is a_ substantial 
amount of acquisition of land—maybe even 
involving expropriation—or where everything 
is done to clear the site, for example, as in 
‘Darlington. Then to require an Environmental 
Assessment Board hearing, which could take 
about two years and which has the right to 
say there will be no plant there or no plant 
period, flies in the face of the real intent and 
purposes of an assessment of this kind under 
this legislation. 

Mr. Haggerty: I hope the minister is not 
indicating we can’t have an environmental 
assessment hearing because Hydro has plans 
on its drawing board or because it has a site 
here or there. That’s what he is saying. 


_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. It has to be in the very 
conceptual stage. 


Mr. Haggerty: They could be buying and 































purchasing the land and nobody would know 
what for. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All ’'m saying is that in 
October 1976, when the regulations were 
brought in affecting Hydro and other provin- 
cial government agencies, plants like Darling- 
ton and Atikokan, for example, and a number 
of highways, as well as various buildings 
planned by the Ministry of Government 
Services, were all exempted at that time by 
the Chant committee. 

[11:30] 

Those are the exemptions you refer to 
when you give a total figure. They came 
before these regulations were promulgated, 
so it is unfair to say there were 46 exemp- 
tions and only two assessments applying to 
certain projects. I think you have to start 
after those exemptions, because the Act has 
broad provisions in that everything applies. 
Unlike the Act brought in by the United 
States, where you had to bring in a project 
before it would apply, everything is cov- 
ered—even whether you are going to disturb 
the fauna in some northern area or maybe 
even disturb the sex life of the tsetse fly or 
something like that. Everything is covered. 
It is very broad. That's why, when the 
Chant committee brought in these exemp- 
tions, those were projects that didn’t come 
within the criteria set for the early concep- 
tual staging of that Act. And there was the 
alternative of not going ahead. 

To be fair, as I say, you should Jook after 
October or November or December of last 
year. Those projects, which would have 
been covered immediately because of the 
terms of the Act, had to be exempted be- 
cause in some cases the contracts had been 
let or tenders had been called. There might 
even have been equipment at the site, par- 
ticularly in the case of highway construction. 

Ms. Bryden: I doubt if the contracts for 
highways are let up to 1980. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Without having that pro- 
provision, some contracts that would have 
been let in 1977 would come under the 
provision of the Act. That is why it was 
necessary, at the time the Act and _ the 
regulations were brought in, to have these 
exemptions once and for all. Once the Act 
has got two or three or four months under 
its belt, then new projects that would be 
coming on stream, new projects that were 
then in the conception stage of the planning 
stage automatically, without any reference, 
would come under the provisions of the Act. 

Ms. Bryden: Darlington and Atikokan are 
at that stage where they should at least be 
looked at for possible impact. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, this was the decision 
of this committee we set up. Atikokan was 
never under the Act. 

Darlington, as I said in an announcement 
last year, would be included for the time 
being, pending studies by the Ministry of 
Energy and Hydro during the early part of 
1977, public hearings and that sort of thing. 
It was decided in July of this year, because 
of the advanced stage of the project, that 
+t would be exempt. I guess we debated that 
one back and forth. I certainly don’t antici- 
pate—and I said this during the debate on 
the Darlington exemption—that there will be 
any more. All future Hydro plants will come 
under the provisions of the Environmental 
Assessment Act. 


Myr. Gaunt: I would hope so_ because, 
based on what the minister has said, I am 
sure Hydro thas plants on the conceptual 
planning stage stream up to perhaps 10 
years hence. They have done some work 
in terms of planning. Does that mean now 
the ministry is going to exempt those plan- 
ned plants under the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I've got a fellow back 
there who is the head of the environmental 
approvals branch of my ministry and he’s 
sitting there shaking his head. Perhaps he 
would get up to a microphone and answer 
that question. 

Mr. Haggerty: He is shaking his head in 
disgust. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if he is 
shaking his head “yes” or “no”. 

Mr. Caplice: Mr. Gaunt is correct. They 
are continuing with plans. Hydro, as they 
have indicated in material tabled before the 
Porter commission, are talking about E-15 
and E-16 as the next two generating sta- 
tions. Both of those will be covered fully 
by the Environmental Assessment Act and 
pnocess. 

There is no doubt, however, in an organi- 
zation with the mandate that Hydro has “that 
forward planning has to go on and that the 
exact nature of those stations with regard 
to fuel, location et cetera has yet to be set. 
They have announced they are looking at 
sites in Ottawa. They are looking at sites 
in the north channel of Lake Huron, They 
are also looking at the existing site they own 
up in Wesleyville. 

Mr. Haggerty: And several sites on Lake 
Erie. 

Mr. Gaunt: The Lake Huron one has me 
worried. 


‘Mr. Caplice: So it has been agreed, and 


it is fully agreed within Hydro, that they 
will be covered by the Environmental Assess-. 
ment Act. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that basically an- 
swers your questions, Ms. Bryden. You talked 
again about the Act this morning. You en- 
larged even more on the exemptions. I ex- 
pect the Act will be extended to the private 
sector next year. Reed and the hydro stations. 
of Inco in northern Ontario, as you have 
said, were voluntarily brought under that 
legislation. Elliot Lake is under Environ- 
mental Assessment Board hearings but that 
is by way of order in council, Onakawana 
is going to be subject to the Environmental 
Assessment Act. That is another private 
project. We will have the benefit of the 
experience of those hearings. Companies now 
are realizing that many of these large-scale 
projects, particularly in the north, are sensi- 
tive and controversial. | 

Mr. Haggerty: Isn’t that in contradiction 
to what you said a few moments ago Con 
cerning the Darlington plant? The study at 
the Onakawana project in the James Bay 
area has been going on for six or seven 
years. They have already been doing some 
strip mining at that site. You can apply the 
Environmental Assessment Act there but you 
can’t apply it to a nuclear plant in the 
province through Hydro. is 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There have been a numbe: 
of studies at Onakawana. They have beer 
on and off. The potential of the lignite it 
that area has always been vague. There ha 
been a difference of opinion. They are stil) 
in the stage of trying to determine whethe 
it is an economically feasible type of project 
However, as I said, it is a private project. T 
would not normally require the application 
of the Environmental Assessment Act bu 
again, because of the sensitivity in that par 
of the north and because of submission) 
made to the Hartt commission— , 


Mr. Haggerty: What you are actually say 
ing is that if it is in the private sector yO" 
have some control, but if it is a project 0 
an arm of a government agency such a 
Hydro it can be exempt. | 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: No. The point I am tryin | 
to make is this: The proposed Darlingto’ 
station is much farther down the road as t 
final decision, location, type of fuel, size C 
plant, scheduling of construction—everythin’ 
is much further advanced than Onakawani 
Onakawana isn’t a certainty by any meant 
The company hasn’t completed its financiny) 
for example. In the meantime, it has agree 
to be subject to the Environmental Asses. 
ment Act. | 






























“Ms. Bryden: What about Prospections 
imited, just announced by the Minister of 
latural Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller)? I think 
- is a large-scale mining agreement— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a long lease. 


_ Mr. Sharpe: TI don’t know very much about 
other than what I have read in the paper, 
ut it has a lease from the Ministry of 
atural Resources, as I understand it, to 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, it’s a rather novel lease. 
: is one of the largest in history. It gives 
ne company a great deal of land over which 
uey can prospect and then choose smaller 
reas. It. seems to me it would be an ideal 
rea to be designated for an environmental 
sessment before this goes ahead, because 
is an unusual form of lease. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It could still possibly be 
ibject to that. You mentioned the hearing 
ist night and, as I indicated, I will be mak- 
ig a decision whether or not there will be 
ublic hearings and the legislation that will 
pply to those public hearings. 

You mentioned a letter from Dr. Godfrey 
1 September 1976. You talked about making 
amendment to our legislation, giving 
ider scope for citizens’ prosecution in class 
ction. That, of course, is not tied in with 
ublic funding of citizen groups; that’s not 
1e same thing at all. 


Ms. Bryden: I agree. Legislation in both 
nose fields especially for the hearings, was 
rhat I was asking for. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mentioned the certifi- 
ates again. If you listened carefully last 
ight regarding this question about experi- 
1ental certificates or permit certificates, the 
pint I have always been trying to make in 
ly answers in the House is that a certificate 
approval was issued during the time of 
nis experiment. 

For example, in respect to PCB burning, 
certificate of approval was issued on Janu- 
y 6, I think, and that experiment didn’t 
ad until April 1977. In. other words, the 
ertificate of approval was issued, and in 
muary there was a seven-day experiment 
‘ith respect to the stack. Is that right, Mr. 
les? There was no further experiment re- 
arding PCB burning until the fall of 1976. 
here were a number of days then and again 
uring the winter of 1977, when there was 
lonitoring and experimentation. So the PCB 
ertificate was in existence for 14 months, 
ot two years as is continually reported in 
ie press, and the total period of that experi- 
ent was the time the certificate was in 
ect. 


What I have been trying to say, over and 
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over again, is that the certificate of approval 
was part and parcel of the experiment. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr, Minister, the certificate 
has no expiry date on it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize that. But certifi- 
cates can be revoked, repealed or withdrawn 
if there is any problem regarding the experi- 
ment. If the decision was that it was not 
practicable or advisable to burn PCBs there, 
that certificate would have been withdrawn. 


Ms. Bryden: There are four certificates 
affecting St. Lawrence Cement, They don’t 
all mention PCBs, but they mention various 
other kinds of chemical compounds. Are all 
of them still in effect? None of them has an 
expiry date. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right; all exist. The 
one we talked about last night was the one 
issued in January 1976. That one involves 
the PCB burn and will be withdrawn. 

Ms. Bryden: Are you planning to withdraw 
the others? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 
Ms. Bryden: Are they then still in effect? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Ms. Bryden: Shouldn’t the subject of any 
future hearings about St. Lawrence Cement 
cover all these different kinds of burnings? 
Presumably they are all possibly dangerous 
to the area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think there is a 
strong possibility, if there is a hearing under 
the Environmental Protection Act, that all 
types of material for disposal would be 
considered. 


Ms. Bryden: Wouldn’t it be advisable to 
withdraw all the certificates? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, we have to have a 
means of disposing of that material. We know 
from our experiment that the material is not 
dangerous. The concern at the meeting last 
night was PCBs, and that certificate is being 
withdrawn. I don’t recall any submission 
being made by anyone that the other ma- 
terials—waste oils, for example—were con- 
sidered dangerous. Certainly waste oils are 
being disposed of through incineration in 
plants with much less capacity than is avail- 
able at St. Lawrence Cement. 

The experiment concluded that the PCB 
burn is safe. Certainly much less toxic con- 
taminants would be even safer as a result 
of this type of disposal. Contrary to what 
you have suggested, there is no better alterna- 
tive method in existence. 

Ms. Bryden: But should the legislation not 
be amended to require that there should be 
an opportunity for public hearings before any 
of these processes take place? 


[11:45] 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The legislation as it exists 
now, particularly the Environmental Protec- 
tion Act, requires that there shall be a hear- 
ing for the opening up or operation Gta 
waste disposal site. This material was used 
as a type of fuel to manufacture cement; 
therefore it doesn’t strictly come under the 
provisions of that Act. 

The possibility of requiring hearings for 
the burning of PCBs, for example, is some- 
thing that we will be considering, in view of 
the sensitivity and controversy attached to 
that type of disposal. I think there will be 
strong consideration that under some legisla- 
tion that type of disposal of that type of 
material would be considered in some way. 


Ms. Bryden: Can the minister indicate 
what would be the differences between a 
hearing under the Environmental Assessment 
Act and a hearing under the Environmental 
Protection Act for the PCB question in 
Mississauga? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Environmental Pro- 
tection Act—I believe section 5 was referred 
to last night—is the legislation we have been 
using, certainly up until now, for the estab- 
lishment of disposal sites, whether it’s a sani- 
tary landfill site, incineration or other types 
of disposal. Part of that Act was drafted 
and incorporated in that legislation a little 
later than the bringing in of the Act itself in 
1971. 

Whether or not it would be more appro- 
priate to use the Environmental Assessment 
Act for this type of project is something we 
would have to decide. It’s not a new project 
or undertaking in the conceptual or initial 
stage, which the Act refers to, which may 
have some environmental or social or cultural 
effect. It’s a matter of sitting down with the 
people within the law branch of our ministry 
and other officials to decide what is the most 
practical. From my point of view the type of 
forum that would be available under either 
piece of legislation would be satisfactory to 
the people there. 

At the meeting last night, the people in- 
dicated they want an opportunity to have 
their experts cross-examining our experts, 
because it’s difficult for lay people to ques- 
tion the veracity or the technical accuracy of 
some of the experts’ testimony. They want 
the opportunity at a public hearing that will 
take all the time that’s necessary, and where 
they will have representation. Also, of course, 
they want to know what type of emergency 
controls will exist and what type of regula- 
tions and requirements will be imposed on 
the company. They also want to know that 
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there will be no danger resulting from tha 
type of disposal, either by way of breakdown 
or transportation problems, handling, or the 
requirement of continuous monitoring and 
things of that nature. All of those, in my 
opinion, very legitimate concerns. J 

Regardless of the legislation we would use, 
I think the forum we would establish would 
give them all the opportunity they want to 
decide one way or another whether the burn- 
ing should carry on. ; 

Ms. Bryden: Are you planning to bring in 
any legislation to provide for funding of 
public participation in thése hearings? I 
gather the groups last night want to, as you 
say, cross-examine. To do this, they are 
going to need considerable funding if these 
hearings go on for any period of time. 

Now that you and I have helped to defeat 
Bill 100, which seemed inadequate in this 
field— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Maybe for different rea- 
sons, though. 

Ms. Bryden: —are you planning to bring in 
legislation in the next year to provide for 
public funding of groups appearing at 
hearings? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I guess a precedent has 
been established in respect to the Hartt com- 
mission. But that, of course is not necessar- 
ily the same type of hearing; that would be 
under existing legislation where groups have 
been assisted financially to appear before the 
commission. 

The only thing is that if we bring in legis- 
lation to provide financial assistance to people 
appearing to intervene or oppose an applica- 
tion, I would think the same type of provi- 
sion would have to be applied to Ontario 
Municipal Board hearings, hearings under 
the Energy Board and the various types of 
public tribunals we operate from time to time 
in the province. I would think that would 
have to apply where citizens come before a 
board and oppose a particular application. It 
has very wide financial ramifications. 

There is also no question that it would 
lengthen the period of these hearings and 
maybe postpone many of the decisions that 
should be made in the general administra- 
tion of the province. But it is something, as 
a result of the private bills that have been 
introduced, that we are going to have to 
consider. . 

Ms. Bryden: And what about class action 
legislation? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that is something wé 


have been discussing. As a matter of fact, wé 
are at the point of drafting some prelimiar) 
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egislation as a result of similar legislation in 
ther jurisdictions. 

For example, in the whole problem of 
nercury pollution I think some provision for 
lass action would have been helpful. We 
were criticized because it was not available 
in that case. I think you may find legislation 
9eing introduced along that line at the next 
sitting of the Legislature. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Vote 2001. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just want to follow up on 
some of the minister’s comments. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it under vote 2001? We 
aave concluded the lead-off speakers and the 
answers. Now we would like to deal with 
2ach vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: All right. That vote deals 
with administration. Right? 


On vote 2001, ministry administration 
program; item 1, main office: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[t is such a large committee this morning, I 
didn’t think I would be first on the list. 

I want to follow up on some of the 
dolicy statements by the minister and relate 
them to vote 2001. 
- Does the ministry use the facilities of the 
Jntario Research Foundation for any of its 
‘esearch? 
_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, quite frequently. 

Mr. Haggerty: In what areas? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Apparently this is under 
he next vote, but I can answer it. We have 
nvolved the Ontario Research Foundation in 
some of our experimentation, for example, 
dealing with asbestos in drinking water. We 
ave involved the Ontario Research Founda- 
tion in the question of toxic waste burning at 
the St. Lawrence Cement Company in Missis- 
sauga. 

Mr. Haggerty: You did do that? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps you should have 
ia some warning to the public that you 
were carrying on research at the centre be- 
‘ore doing it on a larger scale, as you've done 
it that cement plant. 

_ As a result of this research into the burning 
ot the PCBs at the cement plant is it now 
sonsidered safe to dispose of this waste 
naterial by burning? 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was the consensus of 
the people who were involved in the experi- 
nent—and they included the Research Foun- 
lation, Environment Canada and our own 
ninistry; we even had a United States agency 














as part of this experiment. Their conclusion 
was that it was safe. Their testing and moni- 
toring indicated that the experimental burn- 
ing of that material was safe and wasn’t 
hazardous to the residents in the area. 

Mr. Haggerty: Was there any toxicity that 
remained? 

Mr. Giles: The studies carried out in con- 
nection with the St. Lawrence burn of ma- 
terials as a fuel went through a series of 
steps which increased progressively the con- 
taminants contained in the fuel to the point 
where they had reached the PCBs. Those 
tests found there was no emission of PCBs 
through the stack. 


Mr. Haggerty: Was there any other type 
of toxic element or something of a_ toxic 
nature that remained after the burning? 

Mr. Giles: Nothing was emitted from the 
plant. It was destroyed in the cement- 
making process. 


Mr. Haggerty: It was totally destroyed at 
that level? 

Mr. Giles: Yes. That was the finding of 
the research group. 

Mr. Haggerty: In other words, this is per- 
haps the way the ministry or the government 
is going to continue—to burn the PCBs? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s one method, yes. 
This, of course, is subject to further re- 
search. Until there is a better method, that’s 
the type of method we will be utilizing. As 
you know, the St. Lawrence Cement project, 
as far as PCBs are concerned, is up in the 
air right now. 

Mr. Haggerty: Is there any BTU value in 
this material? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean as fuel? 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: What. would it be? 

Mr. Giles: I’m not sure of the numbers, 
but there’s a very low concentration of PCBs 
in the fuel itself—the waste oil—and it re- 
quires a pretty careful formulation of the 
fuel containing the PCBs to be appropriate 
for the making of cement. So there’s both 
the BTU value and the chlorine, which can 
be extracted and is used as a part of the 
cement-making process. Both are benefits 
derived from this. 

Mr. Haggerty: In other words, you can 
use it as a source of energy in the process 
of manufacturing cement and there are other 
additives such as, you say, chlorine. 

Mr. Giles: They extract the chlorine from 
these chlorinated hydrocarbons in the proc- 
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ess and it is used in the manufacture of 
cement. 

Mr. Haggerty: So there is some value in 
the recycling of it, then? 

In the program of monitoring radioactive 
wastes, in particular as it relates to water 
quality in the Great Lakes, does the min- 
ister have anything to report on that par- 
ticular area at all? As a result of your 
monitoring, what stage are we at now? Is 
there any dangerous level? I noticed in the 
Great Lakes study report of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission that there was not 
too much information this time. Apparently 
they said your ministry and the federal gov- 
ernment were looking at it again. Is there 
a difficult area in this? 

Hon. Myr. Kerr: As 
concerned? 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes. Radioactive waste in 
the Great Lakes water system. Is there a 
higher risk now than there was seven or 
eight years ago? 

[12:00] 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As a result of our exper- 
tise in technology we are able to find areas 
that may be a problem. We have had the 
Eldorado situation at Port Hope as well as 
the Elliot Lake and Bancroft areas, where 
we are finding a degree of radiation in 
homes. As for March township, it was an- 
nounced this week that it is natura] radia- 
tion and not man-made radiation in any 
way. All this is as a result of improved 
sophistication in detecting radiation. 

Mr. Haggerty: What is the level in the 
Great Lakes basin? That’s what I wanted to 
know. I. thought you would have had some 
study on that by this time. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as water quality 
is concerned, that information is al! avail- 
able. Grant Mills can give you some de- 
tailed information. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to know if 
it has increased or fallen off. We know that 
from these areas you have mentioned here— 
Elliot Lake and Port Hope and so forth— 
that there is an outfall of it going into the 
larger lakes. 

Mr. Mills: There is no problem with the 
occurrence of radioactive material affecting 
water supply in the Great Lakes. There had 
been a problem of elevated levels in the 
sediments in the Port Hope area but it has 
just not translated into a water supply 
problem. 

Mr. Haggerty: You can assure me of 
that, can youP 

‘Mr. Mills: Yes. 


far as radiation is 
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My. Acting Chairman: I think this should 
be discussed under vote 2002. 3 
Mr. Haggerty: I was just trying to get | 
the minister’s policy on it. | 
Mr. Acting Chairman: Is there any further 
discussion on vote 2001? 4 
Ms. Bryden: Are you dealing with each , 
item separately? : 
Mr. Acting Chairman: We can. 


Item 1 agreed to. 
Items 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
On item 5, information services: 
Ms. Bryden: With regard to the program | 
of alerting people in vacation areas about | 
the mercury findings in fish. I think the 
story first came out around April or May 
that there was a problem of mercury con- 
tamination in the fish in the Muskoka area, 
but the actual warnings to the cottage own-— 
ers came out very slowly. 
First, I think they just used the media, | 
and the local media in the cottage areas | 
don’t particularly want to publish informa-— 
tion that might discourage tourism. I dont : 
think very much of it got into the media. | 
The actual publication of the reports and’ 
the guide to eating of the fish did not get 
out until the vacation season was half over. | 
I just wonder whether the ministry's infor- 
mation services are geared up enough to) 
warn people about hazards of this sort and_ 
to do it in time for them to become aware — 
and act on them? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you may know, our 
information services branch was issuing bul- 
letins regularly pretty well for the whole | 
of this year and even before this year, once) 
our sampling program started. 
The booklet you are referring to was a. 
compilation of all the previous information. ‘ 
The booklet took longer than expected to 
put together, and there was a delay in print’ 
ing. In the mean time the ministry was issu 
ing regular bulletins to the press, to various 
other ministries, particularly the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, to tourist operators, t0| 
sportsmen’s associations and to people m 
the area of the particular lake where those’ 
fish would come from. 
We have been quite regular, and quite: 
loyal, in issuing these bulletins, in spite ol 
the fact that the news was not always good 
or positive. We started out with the Great. 
Lakes, dealing with mercury, PCBs and. 
Mirex; then we moved into inland lakes,’ 
which are more popular from the point of 
view of public fishing. | 
Finally, we issued this free booklet callec 
Guide to eating Ontario Sport Fish which 


= 
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s I say, was a compilation. We sampled 
about 167 locations in 1976, which informa- 
ion was part of this booklet that came out 
n 1977, indicating the health implications 
of certain levels in various species of fish and 
things of that nature. So, even before the 
ishing season started in 1977, we had a great 

eal of information in the hands of the 
sublic. 


_ Ms. Bryden: Could you tell us how many 
copies of the Guide to eating Ontario Sport 
Fish were produced? 

| Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have the cost figures. 
Mr. Frewin, would you like to deal with 
that? 


| Mr. Frewin: Mr. Chairman, I am_ the 
director of the information services branch. 
Five thousand copies of the main guide, the 
arge catalogue, were published. They were 
istributed and made available in the Minis- 
ity of Natural Resources and Ministry of the 
Environment offices and in public libraries 
and municipal buildings in various areas. 
_ Supporting and complementary to those 
ides is the pamphlet which contains a 
eat deal of information and describes the 
rust of the program, Approximately one 
illion of those were published, and they 
were widely distributed in a variety of ways. 
Our own ministry distributed them in south- 
ern Ontario and into the Muskokas in a kind 
pf display board arrangement in 65. super- 
markets. We also made them available in 
libraries and municipal buildings, and at 
information centres operated by the ‘Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism. 

This program was initiated last year under 
he auspices of the Ministry of Health, with 
support and contribution from our ministry 
and the Ministry of Natural Resources. This 
year our ministry is responsible for it, and 
‘we hope to have the material out in the 
vacation fishing areas by April 1 or Apri! 15, 
coincident with the beginning of the fishing 
season. 


_ Ms. Bryden: Did you use any media ads 
‘to alert people to the dangers and to the fact 
that they should pick up or look at one of 
these books? | 


Mr. Frewin: No, not last year. There had 
been widespread publicity through the re- 
lease of the monthly bulletins, which was 
ndertaken commencing last January. This 
was sort of a catch-up program. There was a 
backlog of lakes that had been analysed and 
the results were coming out of the labora- 
tory; this material was the substance of the 
fish catalogue. We released these on a 
monthly basis over the winter, as they be- 
came available, after the information had 
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been checked by technical staffs of the two 
ministries, Natural Resources and our own. 
Those were the bulletins the minister re- 
ferred to. 

We are continuing that program of issu- 
ing bulletins. We have one coming out this 
week containing information on some 63 
lakes that have been tested and the results 
have been confirmed over the past month. 
We will continue that program. 

All this information from the bulletins, 
which have come out since last summer 
when the first catalogue was published, will 
be compiled in the 1978 catalogue. We hope 
to have that available by April. 

No advertising was undertaken because 
of the technical problems in printing the 
catalogue originally and because of the great 
amount of newspaper and other media pub- 
licity that had been given to the issuance 
of the bulletins. 

Ms. Bryden: Was the media publicity in 
the vacation areas? 

Mr. Frewin: Yes. I think you can ap- 
preciate that the media will publish it where 
there is something to say affecting the region 
concerned. For example, if there are five 
lakes in a region and there were no fish that 
were contaminated to any great degree, that 
story would not be published in that area’s 
media. But if there was some contamination, 
it would be published widely. 

The point is that the public and anglers 
were well advised as to the types and the 
amount of contamination of certain species. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, are we making 
any progress in trying to find the source of 
this contamination and to eliminate it, if 
possible? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: In one of the earlier bul- 
letins we issued dealing with Lake Simcoe. 
We mentioned we have a team of people, 
made up mainly of people at the regional 
office, who are continuously testing, analys- 
ing and searching to find some man-made 
source of mercury contamination in the rec- 
reational lakes. They have been testing sedi- 
ment; there is one plant, for example, a tan- 
nery, that may have used a mercury com- 
pound of some kind in its manufacturing 
process. We are sampling all the outfalls of 
municipal sewage works in that area. We 
are also sampling rock formations with 
respect to the possibility of natural sources. 

This winter, for example, we will use the 
snow to check further any possible so-called 
acid precipitation that may be the cause of 
the problem in that area. I am questioning 
that from a lay point of view. You may have 
a lake in the Muskokas, for example, where 
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you will have a high reading of mercury in 
certain species of fish, while the same species 
in an adjoining lake will be well within the 
safe levels. So you question whether con- 
tamination from acid rain or air pollution is 
the source. I am not aware of any illegal 
dumping that goes on up there that would 
cause the problem. That’s the type of thing 
we would look at. 

I am hoping that within the early months 
of 1978—we have had some interim reports— 
that we will have a final report that indi- 
cates once and for all what the source is. 
[12:15] 

We have developed some pretty efficient 
sampling and analysis techniques for air 
samples and precipitation. This is going on, 
as I say, as a result of intensive studies in 
Lake Simcoe and Muskoka. We have also 
looked at drinking water. We have analysed 
a total of 12,000 drinking water samples to 
make sure the supply iis potable. There is 
some indication in the sediments that muni- 
cipal sewage works, or the lack of them, 
may be at least in part the cause of the 
problem. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Any further dis- 
cussion on item 5? 


Mr. Gaunt: On this matter of polluted 
lakes and fish, in 1972 the then Department 
of Lands and Forests issued a report or bul- 
letin indicating there were 300 lakes in the 
province which were polluted and that, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of mercury, the 
fish from these lakes should be eaten only 
at certain times and within certain sizes. 
The ministry issued a list in July of this year 
indicating 167 lakes were polluted. 

Have we made some progress? Is that 
what one reads into the fact that in 1972 
we had 300 and now we've got 167? If we 
have made some progress, and I hope we 
have, how has this been achieved and are 
we continuing to monitor these lakes? For 
instance, in 1972, I believe, Lake Kapuskas- 
ing was mentioned prominently because I 
believe the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company was dumping mercury into the 
river. Is monitoring going on in that lake 
or in that river and in the other 300 that 
were mentioned, at that time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I’ve said, I think we 
have the known sources under control or 
eliminated. The pulp mill sources—for ex- 
ample, the chloralkali plants—either have been 
shut down or there has been a conversion to 
some other process. For example, in the Com- 
wall area they’re well within standards. That’s 
why, as far as the known man-made sources 
go, weve got them under control. 


The St. Clair area levels have gone down 
in our recent fish samples. You'll probably be 
happy to hear the English-Wabigoon system 
is levelling off; there is no increase in even 
some of the large species there, and there is 
a decrease in some of the small species. Now 
that there isn’t any mercury in Dryden, it’s 
hoped the levels eventually will be safe 
enough to allow commercial fishing to open 
up in that area again. The same is true of 
many of the rivers in the Thunder Bay area 
and the area of the Spruce Falls plant; and 
in Hamilton the source there has been closed 
down. 

Mr. Gaunt: So you are monitoring these? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We were monitoring. In 
our fish sampling program, we keep checking 
those areas where there was a problem and 
where we know the source, to see if there's 
any improvement in the problem because of 
the containment or elimination of the source. 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the minister if he is developing a toxic 
chemical inventory so he could alert industry 
and so forth that these chemicals can have a 
harmful effect? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t want to cut you off, 
Mr. Newman, but that should be under an- 
other vote. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s okay. I'll bring it 
up under another vote. I'll accept that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are dealing with the 
information services item under the first vote. 


Mr. B. Newman: Could I ask then if the: 
municipal noise bylaw would come under 
information services? | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. That would come under 
the next vote. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay. Ill accept that. It's 
quite all right. 

Item 5 agreed to. | 

On item 6, analysis, research and planning: 


Mr. Gaunt: A very brief comment, Mr 
Chairman: I’m wondering what this particular 
branch is doing in regard to the problem i! 
landfill sites. For instance, is the ministry 
looking towards advising municipalities thai 
they should be phasing out their dependence: 
on landfill sites after a certain date? In my 
leadoff statement I mentioned 1981, which i 
the target that has been set in Britist 
Columbia. 

What kind of planning and research is thi. 
particular branch doing in that respect, anc 
perhaps in some other aspects of environ 
mental programs such as resource recover) 
and so on. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I indicated, we have an 
ventory of almost all the landfill sites we've 
en associated with in one way or another 
the province. The life span of certain land- 
sites is now coming to a close. It’s still a 
inicipal responsibility, as you know; the 
‘ual operation and control of those sites and 
» contracts dealing with the collection and 
posal are municipal responsibilities. 

But in areas where there is a need to open 
_new sites—and I suppose Halton is one of 
lse—were attempting to encourage the 
iicipalities to get into resource recovery. 
e situation now, compared to a few years 
9, is that it requires an application under 
} Environmental Protection Act, a public 
aring and approval by the ministry. It also 
quires the type of standards for a truly 
aitary landfill site and not the old-fashioned 
-bage dump. Its location, whether or not 
| prime agriculture land and environmental 
sects in respect to water-tables and things 
that nature are all considered before an 
‘vironmental Assessment Board hearing. 
We are saying to municipalities: “Get into 
ource recovery; don’t depend entirely on 
-dfill. You'll require some landfill for some 
irs to come, but not the type that you're 
cing are necessary now, because you're 
‘sing those sites that are full.” 

Again, there’s the economic problem. I’d 
i2 to be able to say to every municipality 
It I will finance the capital construction of 
cource recovery plants 100 per cent. But we 
tt haven't got that kind of money in our 
get. So we do it on the basis of paying 
) per cent, but collecting 50 per cent back. 
3ecause of the variety in the staging of 
<dfill-new sites have been opened up and 
proved in some areas in the last year or 
(but other areas are on the verge of clos- 
r existing landfill and looking for either 
‘re land or something else—it may be diffi- 
it to put a cutoff date. I think you can 
ve a target date, an objective date, but 
m and I know that those municipal officials 
1 say to us, “You're talking about two 
) three more mills on our tax rate,” par- 
‘ularly in those regions subject to some 
itroversy right now because of high tax- 
in. They are very loath to allow the 
‘lection and disposal of garbage to become 
ire of a cost to their taxpayers than it has 
2n through traditional landfill site use. We 
Al have to sweeten the pot, I suppose, in 
ae areas where there is a genuine prob- 
© in terms of financing the more modern 
ve of disposal that should be used rather 
In landfill. The idea of landfill has be- 
‘né a very controversial subject. I spent 
‘hour at the Ontario Federation of Agri- 


culture convention in Hamilton this morn- 
ing; I had four questions, and all of them 
were on that aspect of the ministry: waste 
disposal. These were people who live in 
the country—not Rosedalites—who have a real 
keen interest in this, but people who are 
affected by it. I think they are prepared 
to pay more to have a more modern method 
of waste disposal. 

To set a cutoff date may be difficult, We 
have to encourage resource recovery. The 
markets are still not that certain. In the 
Halton area, for example, the opponents of 
resource recovery say, “Look what hap- 
pened with Swaru. There’s a plant that was 
built a few years ago to handle 1,000 tons 
a day and it hasn’t gone above 250 or 300; 
and every once in a while they are spending 
a couple of hundred thousand dollars here 
or there for a patchup. It isn’t that efficient 
and markets are not that definite.” 

We are going to have to encourage peo- 
ple to get into it. I can’t help but say—and 
I can say it over and over again~if your 
party had supported our tax on cans, Mr. 
Gaunt, the revenue I would have got from 
that—the $30 million or $40 million—would 
have gone a long way to getting a program 
like that under way. 

Mr. Gaunt: I was just waiting for that. 
I was counting the time until we got around 
to that one. I don’t want to prolong this; 
perhaps we could even pass this vote before 
we leave. I consider this is a very important 
branch in the ministry, but I don’t want to 
say any more about it. I will pass. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Is there any more 
discussion on item 6? 

Mr. B. Newman: Yes. I think the question 
I thad asked in the previous instance would 
fit right in this item, which is analysis, re- 
search and planning. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Let me just read this to 
you, Mr. Newman: “Program planning and 
evaluation branch.” 

(Mr. B. Newman: I am looking at the item 
called “analysis, research and planning.” 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It should have a different 
heading. But it’s the same vote. This is, I 
guess, for last year— 

Mr. B. Newman: But it says “analysis, 
research and planning.” 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Go ahead, Mr. Castel. 

Mr. Castel: I am André Castel of the 
Ministry of the Environment. The program 
structure was changed this year and I be- 
lieve the Chairman of Management Board, 
during the review of his estimates, explained 
the reasons which are, briefly, for con- 
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sistency and to enable comparison with 
other ministries. 

Analysis, research and planning under this 
vote covers the program planning and evalu- 
ation branch, which is involved in the co- 
ordination of policy for the ministry and 
budgetary planning. The question that was 
asked really fits under vote 2004, which is 
resource recovery. 

Mr. B. Newman: When I look at the back 
of your explanatory notes, I don’t see analy- 
sis, research and planning listed. As you 
say, it's not in there. So I assume, unless 
you provide us with a guide as to what 
each vote is going to contain, we're at a loss 
also. 

Mr. Castel: The guide was distributed, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. B. Newman: It may have been dis- 
tributed but I didn’t have the opportunity 
to be here at that time. I had other more 
urgent things in my own community that 
involved the ministry and its lack of con- 
sideration in terms of railways and _ their 
effects of the environment on the residents 


into at some time or other with your 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Now I’ve got the rail- 
ways. 


Mr. Lane: I didn’t think railways came 
under this ministry. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Is there any furtk 
discussion on item 6? 

Mr. B. Newman: Would landfill cor 
under this too? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: ‘No. 

Mr, B. Newman: All right. Would slud 
disposal come under it? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 

Mr. B. Newman: Would this item coy 
the request of the Essex County Lung #/ 
sociation for a grant to do research into t 


effects of the environment on the reside 


of Windsor as opposed to those in Londo 

Mr. Castel: This would come under t 
next vote, Mr. Newman. 

Mr. B. Newman: Under legal services? 

Mr. Castel: No, the next vote, which 
environmental assessment and planning. 

Mr. B. Newman: All right. I’ll raise tho 
As long as you direct me where, I'll ma 
the issue; that’s all. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: It’s now 12:30. 

Mr. Gaunt: Are we going to carry # 
item? 

Ms. Bryden: No, I have something e 
to raise. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: The committee vy 
meet again tomorrow at 10 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12:32 p 
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The committee met at 10:08 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 


On vote 2001 ministry administration pro- 
ram; item 6, analysis research and planning: 
Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I understand 
1e research program comes under this. There 
re $2.5 million allocated to the ministry 
om the Provincial lottery for research. I 
onder if the minister could tell us how 
hey intend to use that money. Will it be 
dditional research to the regular program 
£ the ministry, or will it take on some of the 
rojects that have been planned earlier but 
aven't been put into action? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Provincial lottery 
‘ould be under the next vote. If you look 
- 2002, Ms. Bryden, you'll see $2.5 million 
vere. It looks like under “S.” 

Mr. Castel: Vote 2002, item 1. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Item 1, program adminis- 
ation? Here is the item down here. 

| Ms. Bryden: But we don’t vote on statu- 
wry items. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see. So I guess it would 
e under 2002-1. 

Ms. Bryden: Perhaps we can hold that 
ack. I did have a copy of the 1976-77 re- 
sarch program for the ministry. I think I 
sked my secretary to phone and see if there 
ras one for 1977-78 and the report was that 
vere wasn’t one. Does that mean we haven't 
et completed the 1976-77 list? What are the 
ngoing plans for research? What are the 
iain topics that are being undertaken? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean with respect 
» the Provincial lottery in 1977-78? 

_ Ms. Bryden: No, no. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: General research. The vote 
yere on now, analysis research and planning, 
light be explained in more detail by Mr. 
fastel so that the members will not be 


nfused. 


Mr. Castel: The research being undertaken 
in three specific areas. For the Provincial 
rttery, this would come under the next vote, 
a. 1. We also have research under the 
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pollution control planning item and under 
the air resources item. I feel they could be 
discussed in detail at this time, if I may 
suggest it. Under this particular one there is 
no research really involved. 

Ms. Bryden: Could you tell us what is 
under this vote? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Last year it was called 
program planning in the evaluation branch, 
and probably that was more appropriate 
than analysis research. 

Mr. Castel: Last year in the estimates 
there was an item called management serv- 
ices and this comprised the program plan- 
ning and evaluation branch, internal audit 
and the office of the executive director of 
financial ‘administration. Because of ‘a change 
in program structure, the internal audit activ- 
ity is shown separately and _ this particular 
item, entitled analysis research and planning, 
covers the program planning and evaluation 
branch, which deals with budgetary planning, 
co-ordination of policy, liaison with the cen- 
tral agencies, the MBR program, 

Ms. Bryden: So that any of the specific 
research projects would come under the 
following vote. 

Mr. Castel: Would be in the next vote, 
that’s right. 

‘Item 6 agreed to. 

On item 7, legal services: 

Ms. Bryden: I'd just like to ask the min- 
ister if the cost of the Dow Chemical case is 
included in this vote, and if he can tell us 
how much— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, that’s the Attorney 
General’s cost. 

Ms. Bryden: But is it not charged back to 
the ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, they have assumed 
the cost of prosecuting that case; it is my 
opinion that the total cost will come under 
the AG’s budget. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, the item here 
would cover legal services for the ministry’s 
prosecutions under the EPA and so on, 
would it? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Ms. Bryden: Can I ask if the time for 
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appeal has passed on the Reed conviction 
that was registered last spring? 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Ms. Bryden: So we're not planning to do 


anything further on that particular prosecu- . 


tion? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. Although the fine was 
low, our interest now is to get the company 
under a control order, not to give it any 
excuses about extra costs as a result of fines. 
The company is having difficulty, as many 
other pulp and paper mills are, in allocating 
sufficient funds to meet our requirements. 
The company lost money. That particular 
mill lost money last year and expects to lose 
money this year. 

Were interested in making sure that they 
get under a control program, and rather than 
delay that by instituting appeal proceedings, 
which may, as in the original case, in some 
way hold up our control order, we’ve decided 
that we have the conviction, we have the 
precedent established that what we did was 
correct from a legal point of view, and now 
we're anxious to get the company installing 
the abatement equipment to clean up in the 
Dryden area. 

[10:15] 

Ms. Bryden: In the judgement, the charges 
on five counts were dismissed. One of the 
judge’s comments was that he felt the two 
sections in the Act virtually said the same 
thing and one was redundant. Have your 
legal officials looked into thisP Are you think- 
ing of either eliminating a redundant piece of 
legislation or clarifying it? There were five 
charges under each of two sections, and 1 
think the judge dismissed the charges under 
the second one on the grounds that it said 
the same thing as the first. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Ill have Mr. Mulvaney 
deal with that. I think the court’s comment 
was that we were laying two charges dealing 
with the same offence on the same day 
against the same company for the same 
reasons and, as you probably know, I be- 
lieve there were at least 10 offences and the 
court felt that they would only find on five 
of them. Is that right, Mr. Mulvaney? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Kerr and Ms. Bryden. The charges were 
under section 14 of the Environmental 
Protection Act. We chose to lay two charges 
for each day under two different subsections 
of section 14—a charge for impairing the 
quality of the natural environment, which is 
a very general kind of allegation, and the 
other one for causing, I believe, alleged 
damage to plant life. But both resulted from 
precisely the same emissions and the judge 


was unprepared to convict on both. We 
not too concerned about that decision. Thc 
two sections were remarkably similar, 

they applied in this particular case. It w 


partially a test situation in our minds. 


I do foresee that in the future we'll have 
clearer case to deal with with some oth 
company, perhaps, where we would lay t 
charges under section 14, perhaps one 
volving health and one something qu 
different—for example, harm to plant life. 
something of that kind, and we would pr 
pose to test it at that time. We're not t 
concerned about that aspect of the decisic 
I think the important thing about the Re 
decision, from a Jegal point of view, was th 
found that the order under the OWRC A 
did not provide a statutory defence und 
the Environmental Protection Act. I thi 
that part is of some value to us. . 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Mulvane 
Does that indicate, therefore, that your co 
clusion is to retain c. (b) in the legislatio 
that it still does have some different app 
cations from clause (a)? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, it would depend up 
the factual circumstances of each case. 
strongly recommend that we keep all t 
subclauses of 14. Situations will arise whe 
we can use more than one in a giv 
situation. 


Ms. Bryden: Regarding your last comme 
about the control order under the OWRC, 
it pretty. definitely established by that th 
all the control orders under the OWR 
whether theyre called control orders 
RNDs or what not, and whether they rela 
to various sections of the preceding legisl 
tion, do not provide immunity from pros 
cution under that section of the Enviro 
mental Protection Act? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, not all of our orde 
do, in the sense that those under the OWF 
Act are not seen to confer the statutory shie 
under 102 of the Environmental Protecti 
Act. But those orders under the Enviro 
mental Protection Act certainly do confer t 
statutory protection for the duration of t 
time that the order applies, and so long 
there is strict compliance with all the 1 
quirements set out in each order. 


Ms. Bryden: But are we still proceedi 
under the OWRC. Act on some controls? : 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, in some situations 1 
a better provision. Where there are certa 
investigations to be carried out, when t 
ministry is not able to precisely describe t 
kind of facility that we want a company 
build and we want some room for them 
move within the various designs that a 


issible, it seems to me the OWRC provision 
‘somewhat better in that respect. 

Ms. Bryden: Of course it does have much 
wer funds. 

Mr. Mulvaney: It does, but, on the other 
nd, not carrying with it the statutory 
ield, it would leave the company exposed 
_ the charges under the other Act in any 
ent. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 


Mr. Gaunt: Ms. Bryden has mentioned the 
yw suit and that cost, apparently, is charged 
' the Attorney General. I notice in the 
nual report it says: “Since its formation 
1975, the branch’s claims and contracts 
ction has handled 350 claims registered 
ast various ministry contractors. Of this 
tal, 27 claims at a value of $315,000 were 
irsuant to the Mechanics’ Lien Act. The 
mainder, amounting to $1,940,000, were 
ed under the Public Works Creditors Pay- 
ent Act.” What’s that all about? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Those were claims by 
mtractors in respect to water and sewage 
nstruction projects where there hasn’t been 
mplete payout of the contract. There 
muld be holdbacks for various reasons. 
nere may be some difference of opinion 
th the general contractor, there may be 
ms involved, things like that. That money 
‘still owing. If there's any controversy or 
iestion about the payment, whether it 
ould be made, or any claim on that pay- 
ent, there would be a holdback pending 
a of any dispute. 


‘Mr. Gaunt: I see. Fine, Mr. Chairman. 


Item 7 agreed to. 

Jtem 8 agreed to. 

iGmeitem 9, Experience °77: 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, there’s a con- 
lerable increase in item 9. I presume the 
inistry is going to, or has hired this past 
mmer many more students under the 1977 
xperience program. Could the minister out- 
ie just how many students were employed 
ider that program and what his plans are 
t the next fiscal year in this regard? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We employed a total of 
7 students, as compared to 420 last year. 
Mr. Gaunt: Not much change, then. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 

‘Mr. Gaunt: So what’s the added cost? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: The main cost here ap- 
wently is transfer payments. Salaries, of 
urse, would be better this year. Maybe 


t. Higham could explain the transfer. The 
ansfer payments item wasn’t even in last 
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year for some reason or other; it’s over half 
a million dollars. 


Mr. Higham: The $700,000 that you're 
looking at for the 1977-78 estimates, as you 
say, shows an increase over the 1976-77 
estimates. In fact, during 1976-77, Manage- 
ment Board of Cabinet approved an _ in- 
crease in the funding for the Experience ’76 
program. The actual expenditure in 1976-77 
is almost exactly the same, because the 
budget that’s provided in 1977-78 is 
$700,000. 

Mr. Gaunt: It’s essentially the transfer 
payment that blew it up, is that right? 

Mr. Higham: What we're essentially doing 
is breaking the amount of money between 
internal ministry projects and projects which 
are carried out in various environmental 
faculties around the province. Some of the 
projects are carried out under the leadership 
of a professor. In some cases they are work- 
ing on individual ministry projects in various 
offices of the ministry. 

Mr. Gaunt: That clears it up. 


Mr. B. Newman: If I may ask the gentle- 
man, when are you going to first release in- 
formation concerning the program? 

Mr. Higham: The amount of funding for 
next year’s program, which I assume is what 
youre getting at— 

Mr. B. Newman: Right—just coming up. 


Mr. Higham: —hasn’t yet been established. 
There is a meeting of the various ministry rep- 
resentatives which takes place this week to 
discuss the amount of funding that may be 
available. The final decision on that probably 
wouldn’t be made until after Christmas, very 
early in the new year. 


Mr. B. Newman: How do you decide who 
you are going to accept into the program? 
Do you follow the Junior Ranger approach— 
first application, first acceptance? 


Mr. Higham: Not totally, no. We appoint 
a committee of representatives within the 
ministry from the various spending programs 
who would be most likely to take advantage 
of this kind of program for summer student 
assistance. Each branch will make submis- 
sions of proposed research projects for the 
students to be working on. This committee 
then rates them in priority order and _ the 
students who have the background in those 
particular areas that are selected by the min- 
ister’s committee are the ones who get put on. 

As I mentioned a few minutes ago, that 
represents only about 20 per cent of the total 
funding into the program that goes to min- 
istry projects. The other 80 per cent of the 
funding goes to environmental faculties—based 
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upon projects submitted by the faculties, and 
reviewed by the particular area of expertise 
within the ministry which then makes a 
judgement as to the particular project which 
has the biggest potential payback, if you will, 
for the kind of program we're into. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who has the final say as 
to who is going to be employed? 


Mr. Higham: The personnel branch to- 
gether with the individual branch that’s be- 
ing affected. For example, if a study were 
being carried out on water pollution in the 
Muskokas, the director of the water resources 
branch would obviously be involved in that. 


Mr. B. Newman: My only concern is that 
quite often students mention to me they’ve 
applied well in advance to a given program— 
not necessarily referring to this one—and that 
others who have applied afterwards have 
been accepted; the earlier applicant was not 
accepted. But you’ve mentioned sufficient to 
satisfy me. 


Item 9 agreed to. 
Vote 2001 agreed to. 


On vote 2002, environmental assessment 
and planning program; item 1, program ad- 
ministration: 


Ms. Bryden: A minute ago it was suggested 
we could talk about the research program 
under item 1. So could I have an answer to 
my question on what sort of research proj- 
ects the $2.5 million coming out of the pro- 
vincial lottery is going to be used for? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We’ve got about nine proj- 
ects under way this year. One was the re- 
placement of lead-contaminated soil around 
lead smelters in Toronto; another one was 
the cleanup of inactive and abandoned mining 
properties; another was testing PCT substi- 
tutes for toxicity and bio-accumulation in 
fish—this was a grant to Lakehead University; 
detection and examination of viruses in the 
drinking and bathing waters of the Ottawa 
River—that was the University of Ottawa; 
investigation of hazards associated with road 
oiling—something that Mr. Newman was inter- 
ested in—carried out by L. S. Love and Asso- 
ciates Limited. 

Another project is a study into the spread 
of encephalitis through birds and rodents, a 
University of Toronto study; the cleanup of 
radioactive contamination in Elliot Lake prop- 
erties done in association with the Atomic 
Energy Control Board; the Reduction of 
chloroform content of drinking water, work 
we're doing with the Belleville Utilities Com- 
mission; and a cleanup of spill near Dowling 
Ontario where we are working with that com- 
munity. Those are the main items. 


[10:30] A 

We have some ongoing projects as we 
that will come out of this year’s budge 
abandoned mines, environmental assessmer 
of individual sites, diaelectric fluid replace 
ments for PCBs, Elliot Lake cleanup. I gues 
this is part of our contribution in compan 
with the federal government. 

Mr. Castel: That’s right, it’s 50 per cer 
of the cost. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: And there’s chloroform re 
moval demonstration as well. These, I gues; 
would be in addition to the nine that 
mentioned to you. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I understan 
the principle of handing out lottery mone 
is that it’s to ‘be used for things that woul 
not otherwise be done. It seems to me quit 
a few items in this list are things the ministr 
or industry should have been paying for, 
wonder if the people buying lottery ticke 
are aware of that. 

For instance, in the cleanup of the spill ; 
Dowling, Ontario, presumably the carrier, tl 
railway and the truck that hit it, causir 
the spill, will be held responsible at som 
stage. I would hope that any money obtaine 
from them should go back into the lotter 
allotment for general research. I would hor 
the ministry would pursue establishing tl 
obligations of these companies to pay for tl 
very serious costs of that spill. 

The same is true of the lead contamin 
tion of soil. It seems to be the minist 
is ducking out of trying to assign respo 
sibility to the various companies that ha 
been contaminating the soil and taking t 
easy route of charging it to the lottery fun 
so that instead of the polluter paying 
appears that the lottery ticket buyer pays. 
think that until we establish the princip. 
that it’s the polluter who pays, were 0 
going to have very active work by cor 
panies to prevent pollution, to prevent t' 
sort of situation that resulted in lead co. 
tamination. 4 

The same is true of the inactive a 
abandoned mines. If you can’t trace t 
owner, the public purse is going to have © 
pay for it-and it’s undoubtedly worthwh 
to get rid of these dangerous tailings tl 
may contain substances that can get ir 
the water supply. There are, I understar, 
still quite a lot of these properties owned | 
companies which may be inactive in t 
mining field but may have assets that cov, 
be used, companies that could be charg. 
with some of the costs of this cleanup. 
think the ministry should be pursuing ve 
actively the question of whether the origi 
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| 
ner of these properties, or the person who 
left the dangerous material there, could 
be held responsible. 

on. Mr. Kerr: Are you talking mainly 
yut the CPR spill at Dowling? 
As. Bryden: Yes. 
Jon. Mr. Kerr: This was a situation where 
-yequired the company to clean up. This 
tter went to court. The company appealed 
order through the Environmental Appeal 
ud. The Environmental Appeal Board in- 
ated, because there was some delay in 
uiring the company to clean up that the 
xistry would be responsible for part of the 
t of that cleanup. I’m not exactly sure. Do 
‘have the total amount of that one, John? 
you have our costs so far? 
Mr. Giles: So far the total costs are in 
ess of $200,000 of which we have indi- 
ed—because of the appeal board’s deci- 
a—to pay one-half, so our share is in the 
‘er of just over $100,000. 


. Bryden: If ultimately it is found that 
| railway company and/or the trucking 
pany are responsible, will we not be 
e to get 100 per cent from them? 





















Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll try to recover as 
‘ch as we can. However, if the company 
deals our direction in any way, of course, 
| have to be bound by the appeal board. 
ere is some question of the negligence 
Ire. That was part of the consideration 
the appeal board’s ruling. Our policy is 
(collect from the polluter. However, the 
jluter has certain rights and certain rem- 
jes. If they choose to appeal under our 
lislation we have to be bound by the 
tision of that board. 


Ms. Bryden: I was asking why this should 
) charged to the lottery—if the ministry 
(ls it had to move in quickly because of 
ees and delays, and I think it did. 
hink there’s evidence that the ministry did 
move nearly fast enough; after the spill, 
» thing dragged on for almost a year before 
» actual, final cleanup was started. 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: One of the reasons was 
4t we were trying to get the company to 
ve and also to assign responsibility. 

Ms. Bryden: My colleague says a lot 
liger than a year. I didn’t bring the details 
th me. When was the spill? 

Mr. Laughren: The minister is being fast 
1 loose here. First of all, there was a 
‘nificantly longer delay than that. Also, the 
istry was assessed costs because of its 
nm negiligence. That may be putting it in 
‘sh terms, but the ministry would not be 


, 







assuming any of the cost if the ministry had 
not been responsible. In view of the fact 
that the ministry didn’t own the PCBs—the 
transformers that were spilled—didn’t own 
the railroad; didn’t own the truck; was in 
no way involved with the accident itself, 
then negligence must have occurred because 
of the lack of action on the part of the 
ministry. 

Quite frankly, the ministry was guilty 
of not saying to the public what had hap- 
pened. They decided in a very elitist fashion, 
as professionals and scientists are wont to do 
occasionally, that they knew what was best 
for the people in that community—namely, 
that they should not know that PCBs were 
spilled into the environment. It’s as simple 
as that and I doubt if the minister would 
even contradict that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, yes. Ill contradict 
that. There was no intention to hide the spill. 
The spill was well known in that area. 


Mr. Laughren: No it wasn't. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You don’t have a spill and 
an accident of that kind in a community 
like Dowling and the people not be aware 
of it. 


Mr. Laughren: You tell me when the 
people knew that PCBs were part of the spill. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if any bulle- 
tin went out. 

Mr. Laughren: No, well, Tl tell you. I 
hate to use the term because it’s a bit de- 
famatory—but there’s no other way to des- 
cribe it—there was a coverup on the part 
of your ministry to keep the fact that PCBs 
had been spilled into the groundwater. 
There’s no other way of putting it, or you 
would not be assuming such a large portion 
of the costs. You are deemed to be partially 
guilty for the cost of the cleanup or you 
wouldn’t have been assigned those $100,000 
costs. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The main reason we were 
assigned the $100,000 cost is because we re- 
lied on a certain amount of good grace on 
the part of the company. There was an initial 
cleanup by the company. It accepted its 
responsibility. As a result of our assessment 
of the area and the examination of those 
wells and the possibility that without further 
cleanup there could possibly be in the future 
some contamination of water supply, we re- 
quired that more things be done. It was then 
that the company balked because it would 
amount to a substantial amount of money. 
They weren't completely satisfied in their 
minds that they should be responsible for the 


total cost. 
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Mr. Laughren: Do you know when the 
spill occurred? Was it 1973? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: About that time, yes. 


Mr. Laughren: Just to set the record 
straight, Mr. Minister, I think the spill oc- 
curred in 1973 and it was not until one of 
the local councillors, Harry Parella, did some 
digging, some sleuthing, and found out that 
there was indeed something strange about 
that. This was at least two years later and 
maybe three years later. It wasn’t until then 
that officials of your ministry admitted that 
there had been PCBs in that spill that had 
gone into the ground water. Certainly the 
company had done an initial cleanup. They 
had scooped off the surface soil into a pile, 
the contents of which then proceeded to 
leach down into the ground water. In no way 
was your ministry open with the people in 
that community. People had to do a Not of 
digging to get that information from your 
officials. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to comment 
on that? 


Mr. Giles: I think Mr. Laughren is correct 
in that the spill did occur in 1973 and CP 
Rail did make an initial cleanup. There was 
something in the area of 1,000 gallons of 
PCB material, which I think is the first time 
that we've had great experience in Ontario, 
or in any other state for that matter, with 
this type of material. We did test borings 
and continued to sample. It appeared to us 
at that time that the material was not going 
into the ground water supplies— 


Mr. Laughren: Could you give us the dates 
of that? 


Mr. Giles: In 1974 and 1975 it continued 
on right after the spill. These were continu- 
ally monitored to determine if PCB concen- 
trations were going vertically or horizont- 
ally insofar as water supplies were concerned. 
It was only in the most recent period of time 
—late 1976 and early 1977—that we felt, and 
the results showed, that there was a down- 
ward trend of PCB materials. 

For that reason then, we had meetings 
with CP Rail to bring about more removal 
of the material. They balked at that, as the 
ministry has indicated, and for that reason 
we proceeded with the control order. This 
subsequently was appealed and we went 
through the appeal procedure, and on we go. 

But I think the real point to be made is 
that initially and right after the spill—1974, 
1975, 1976—it didn’t appear that this materia] 
would move from the site. It wouldn’t go 
downwards or horizontally. It was only in 
most recent monitoring that we found that 
this judgement, if you like, was in error. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s past now and the clear 
up is proceeding; we’ve been through thi 
before many times. But I do think one poi 
needs to be made and that’s that there wer 
people who owned property in that com 
munity—I can think of one scientist in par 
ticular—who know as much about the probler 
of PCB as anybody in your ministry, I suspec 
If the initial announcement had been mad 
that a spill had occurred containing PCB; 
there were people in that very community wh 
could have alerted you to the dangers. The 
probably would have been even more awar 
than some people in your ministry. I don 
say that in a derogatory way. 

I think that there is a good argument t 
be made for disclosure to the public immedi 
ately. It wouldn’t have caused a panic. Ther 
are people in that community who are re 
sponsible people and who could have saic 
“I’ve done some reading in scientific journal 
and these are some of the things you shoul 
be aware of that happen with PCBs”—and w 
all would have been better off. The PCB 
would not have leached down as far as the 
did; the cleanup would have been mue 
less costly for both the company and perhap 
there would be no charge at all to the tax 
payers of Ontario. I hope there was a lesso 
learned there by the ministry that to be ope 
is to serve us all] better. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As long as there’s reasor 
able scientific reporting of the fact. 


Mr. Laughren: Sure. Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: PCB, as you know, is 
very sensitive type of contaminant these day 
and the way it’s reported is very importan 
This is particularly so when you have a Ic 
of unscientific opinion about the effects ¢ 
this stuff, and there could be great panic i 
that little community. 

Mr. Laughren: That’s where you're wron 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s no question abot 
that. At least initially it would require som 
type of public meeting where it would b 
explained to them. That would help. 

Mr. Laughren: Sure. It would have allaye 
a lot of fears, as a matter of fact. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But initially it could caus 
a great deal of concern. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, the minist 
didn’t answer my question about the inacti 
and abandoned mining properties, whethr 
they were going to pay for it outright « 
whether they were looking for the owners ' 
any properties to see if they would all pa 
[10:45] 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Our main policy in handlir 
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bandoned mines and mine tailings areas, and 
eanup of this kind, is to attempt to find the 
wner. If the owner is a company in good 
nding in the province we attempt to re- 
uire it, as we did on the Moira River, to 
lean up disposal sites. We can issue an order 
ainst the company and require it to clean 
f and pay the costs. 

_ However, we find it is like pulling hens’ 
eth sometimes. The company may not be 
operation in Ontario. Although the cor- 
rate structure may exist, they are not 
ctive in any mining operations in the prov- 
ice. Rather than spend all kinds of money 
ad time requiring them to do what they 
n0uld do—because of the urgency to clean 
p these areas in many instances—we assigned 
ttery money to do just that. 

Under the terms of the lottery funding, this 
_a health related environmental project and 
e are within its terms for projects of this 
d. So we go ahead and do it. In many cases 
‘e have tried before to get the company to 
ean up. If the company denies that it is 
sponsible or denies that it is leaching or 
enies that there is a contamination problem, 
en we are getting into our legislation and 
earings and maybe even court actions. 

So the purpose of this money—and I am 
re the NDP must be just as interested as 
e are—is to make sure that these projects 
-e cleaned up. If there is a hassle about who 
responsible, that can be done in tandem or 
ven after the project is completed. There is 
health problem there. It could get worse if 
deteriorates any more, and that is why we 
ant to move in as fast as we can. 


Ms. Bryden: I hope that in the future, we 
ill have programs that require them, per- 
aps, to put up bonds as gravel pit operators 
ahead of time, to remove any tailings and 
» on that are left when a mine is abandoned. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the idea of a bond 
good. They’re operating a mine and if it’s 
anium, for example, there are bound to be 
roblems regardless of how well that com- 
any operates, how good a corporate citizen 
is and conscious about the possibility of 
ontamination. There are bound to be prob- 
ms. I would think a bond or surety of some 
ind would be a good idea in operations of 
lis kind. I would think they would feel 
tter about it as well, rather than having 
s chasing them after the fact all the time. 
Ms. Bryden: I hope you'll take it to cabinet, 
r. Minister. 

Mr. Lane: The things that I want to talk 
cout will probably range over the entire 
ote, but basically they concern some of the 
oints Ms. Bryden raised and the minister has 






























talked about. One is cleaning up properties 
at Elliot Lake. I understand that your minis- 
try is the lead ministry for the province in 
working with the Atomic Energy Board of 
Canada and other organizations to try to pin 
down the radon gas situation and how it 
came about and how we can get rid of it 
and what’s safe and what’s not safe. 

We've had a great deal of irritation from 
the people in Elliot Lake because the build- 
ing of housing for the private sector has been 
practically at a standstill in the past year due 
to the radon gas problem. Can you tell me 
at this point how far we are advanced in 
controlling this situation and how soon we 
can get on with the new townsites in Elliot 
Lake that have been planned over the years? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member indi- 
cates, there is a problem with a uranium vein 
in the town of Elliot Lake. Some of the new 
housing has been built over this vein and 
there is concern about radiation. When that 
happens, of course, you get an agency like 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
not willing to finance the cost of that housing. 
It involves the local municipality as well as 
AECB and the province. 

We are hoping now that we can issue some 
type of—I wouldn’t call it a certificate—but 
some type of letter to the effect that a par- 
ticular house is safe, that the levels are below 
our standard and criteria. The letter would 
say, regarding other new houses, there is a 
way, mainly by way of installing a venti- 
lating system in the house, that can greatly 
reduce the radiation levels—radon levels. 

We are suggesting and Housing is suggest- 
ing that any new housing up there not have 
basements but instead have crawl spaces so 
that there won’t be the accumulation in the 
basement, High levels always tend to exist 
there rather than on the first floor. We sug- 
gest a certain type of construction, all of 
which will help minimize the problem. 

But what we are doing really is taking 
these new houses house by house and indi- 
cating whether or not they are fit to live in 
and what the conditions are. We are register- 
ing notices on title as to what readings we 
found there and what work, if any, has been 
done on that house. There are no more sub- 
divisions being approved at the present time. 
There is a holdup as far as that goes. We've 
got to get areas outside of that area where 
there isn’t this vein and develop housing 
there, maybe a few miles from the actual 
townsite. 

Mr. Lane: I understand that apart from 
the vein that runs through the town, where 
some of the building was already going on 
and some houses had been built, that some of 
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the contamination was coming from fill that 
had been dumped in various areas where 
houses had been built over the years. There 
was also a rumour that there is seepage from 
either the vein or the dumpings into the area 
where the new townsite is planned. Do you 
know if that is the case or not? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am aware that hauling 
fill to some of the housing sites has been a 
problem. That has stopped now. Or if it is 
being done, it is checked and monitored to 
ansure that it is safe and clean fill brought 
from an area where there isn’t a problem of 
radiation. That may be some distance from 
the housing site. 

But we are able to control that. Our prob- 
lem is the houses that are already built— 
making sure they are fit to live in. Another 
problem is that it is difficult to assess the 
radiation levels without a house there. You 
can get all kinds of readings on vacant land 
which may not be accurate. Usually they are 
lower than they might be if a house is built 
there. So that is a problem. 

They've got to build the house, in many 
respects, before they can find out what the 
result will be. Our people, in particular the 
Atomic Energy Control Board, know how 
this vein exists, so at least in that area where 
there is a great deal of rock, housing is 
stopped or is being discouraged. 


Mr. Lane: This is really not within your 
ministry, I assume, but if there is going to 
be a continuous delay in the building of 
housing in the areas that had already been 
planned to be builtup areas, it seems to me 
we should be making this known to the 
public. 

Consideration should be given to the 
recommendations that have been made to the 
town council suggesting you could go out to 
a gravel pit near the airport and build a site 
that would accommodate 300 or 400 mobile 
homes and, five years down the road, if the 
problem of housing within the town limit 
has been resolved, then you can turn this 
into an industrial park and your expenses 
for sewage, power and so forth are still re- 
quired. Personally, I have been hoping we 
would go that route, but there seems to be 
a continuous delay because of the feelings 
expressed by the local council that we are 
going to be on our way quickly in building 
this new townsite. In discussion with you at 
this moment, it seems we're really not going 
ahead. There’s still a hold on building. ; 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think there’s a 
natural inclination by the mayor and the 
council of Elliot Lake to try to have as much 
of this housing developed within the town 
boundaries as possible. They must realize 
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there is a problem within the town boun- 
daries. The area you mentioned near the air- 
port could very well be problem-free. 

As you know, the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board has been holding hearings now 
for over a year in Elliot Lake. It has dealt 
with the mining companies; the problems 
with the increase in mining production—the 
tailings area. It’s in its second phase dealing 
with the problem of housing within the town. 
The board has asked that the various minis- 
tries involved, as well as the town, find re- 
medial measures in respect to existing hous- 
ing. It has set conditions and directions as 
far as new housing is concerned—what has. 
to be done. 

We've got $500,000 this year in our budget 
for cleanup of radioactive contamination; the 
contamination of properties in Elliot Lake. I 
guess this is about 50 per cent of what the 
Feds are contributing. This is somewhat the 
same arrangement as the situation out in- 
Uranium City in Saskatchewan. The board 
is a sort of a watchdog up there, as far as 
housing development is concerned. It’s laid 
down some rather strict precedents and this 
is what’s held up housing. ne 

I'm sure our Minister of Housing (Mr. _ 
Rhodes) feels the same way. Weve a little 
discouraged that those people who are in- 
volved in the development of housing, seem - 
to be concentrating within the town limits 
with their problem. I realize that corvicitii 
is available there, and we’ve got more plans. 
subject to the board, to expand servicing. 
It will be difficult to service an area outside 
the community such as you mentioned, but 
there is no reason, I wouldn’t think, that 
septic systems or some other type of treat- 
ment facility couldn’t be installed there. If 
it’s a mobile village with proper trailer facil- 
ities and proper sanitary facilities—so that 
you don’t have the problem there that you 
had back in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
of foul water and things like that—we could 
have a sort of semi-permanent type of com- 
munity there until there is some final deci- 
sion on the area within the town, which is a 
problem right now. | 

I've talked to the mayor. I’ve talked to 
the council. They don’t want another shack 
city. They say that what’s going on now will 
not be a boom and bust type of thing, that, 
urenium will be in great demand for many) 
years and that they want to build a nice per 
manent community. That’s a bit of the dilem-’ 


ma we have right now. | 
<3 1 


[11:00] : 

Mr. Lane: I can appreciate their wanting: 
to do that, but in the meantime we haw: 
people living in shacks and tents and wha’ 
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aave you, because there is no other accom- 
modation in town, and according to what 
youre telling me there is not likely to be in 
the near future. I think this problem relates 
as much, or more, to the Ministry of Housin 

than to your ministry, except I understoo 

you to be the leading ministry in trying to 
pinpoint this problem and provide the solu- 
tions for it. 

On the abandoned mine situation, we have 
some in that area—Pronto Mine for one, and, 
as time goes on well have some in Elliot 
Lake. We've had a great deal of propaganda 
about where Eldorado Refinery should be. I 
understand that Port Granby, where they 
want to be, is a good farming area and cer- 
tainly youre not very intrigued about hav- 
ing a dumping site in that area. It seems to 
me if we have to spend some money to take 
care of abandoned mines, they could very 
well be dumping grounds for the waste from 
an operation such as Eldorado. This really 
should be taken into consideration when they 
are locating or relocating the refinery. 

We have a certain degree of radiation in 
the area because of the product that is being 
produced there. We have a certain cost to 
take care of these abandoned mines, and 
surely there couldn't be a better storage site 
for waste from this kind of plant than an 
abandoned mine. That’s where the source of 
the material came from in the first place. 
Why not put it back in there and let it rest 
once and for all, at less cost than it would 
incur in an area such as Port Granby, a good 
farming area. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you offering Port 
Granby? Are you offering that site? 


Mr. Lane: I’m offering that site. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are an awful lot of 
us running around looking for a site right 
now. 


Mr. Lane: It makes a lot of sense to me. 
We take uranium out of the ground; we have 
some waste material that has a long-term 
danger element and it seems to me it is best 
stored in the area where it originally came 
from in the proper type of containers that 
apparently are risk-free and with no addi- 
tional cost for taking care of abandoned 
mines. 

I've talked to practically every minister in 
the provincial cabinet and the answer has 
always been that this is essentially a federal 
problem because Eldorado is a federal cor- 
poration. It just seems to me that with the 
executive council of this province saying, 
“You can’t have that property down there 
because it’s good farm land, but you could 
have dumping areas in places like Eldorado 
where the abandoned mines are, or, as we 


proceed with abandoned mines in the Elliot 
Lake area,” it seems to make a lot of sense 
to me. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mentioned this is 
mainly under the federal government, the 
Ministry of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
They have a new legislation now, a nuclear 
control Act, that’s just been tabled. They'll 
have a nuclear control board which will hold 
hearings, not only with regard to the con- 
struction for nuclear facilities, such as mine 
mill complexes, but also nuclear waste man- 
agement facilities. I would think in an area 
like Port Granby that you’re talking about, 
an abandoned mine site may be a very legiti- 
mate type of disposal area and would come 
before this new board for application, hearing 
and a decision. 


Mr. Lane: I don’t want to prolong the 
matter at this time, because I know there are 
other members who want to speak on other 
things. I agree that, as you have said, it’s 
basically a federal problem. It seems to me 
that you and your colleagues in cabinet do 
have a handle on it if you simply sit tight and 
say, “You can’t have good agricultural land 
for this purpose.” This would be a reason to 
make them take a look at situations such as 
I’m suggesting. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, they're hav- 
ing the same type of problems we're having, 
with solid waste and liquid industrial waste, 
as far as locating disposal sites is concerned. 
One of the areas they were looking at was the 
Madoc area in Hastings county last spring 
and you get public reaction as soon as they 
hear that it’s even being considered as a pos- 
sible site. I think one of the concerns would 
be the use of good agricultural land, the same 
as we have to consider with the establishment 
of a waste disposal site. An area such as Port 
Granby, as you suggest, would be a logical 
area, assuming there aren't any ancillary 
problems as a result of using an abandoned 
mine. 


Mr. Lane: About the only lever we have is 
saying, “Sorry fellows, but you just can’t have 
good agricultural land. You'd better go some- 
where such as Port Granby.” That should be 
emphasized a little more by executive council. 

Mr. Minister, several months back, you and 
your colleague, the Hon. John Rhodes visited 
with me in Serpent River. We were aware at 
that time that there was a fairly high level of 
pollution in the Serpent River and people 
were using it for drinking water. The one 
thing at that time I couldn't quite understand 
was why the federal government said ‘it was 
quite safe at a level reading of 10 curies per 
million, while we were saying it was dan- 
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gerous if it was over three, and at that time 
I believe it was six. We put a water softener 
in the Serpent River and I’m just wondering 
what the reading is now and how successful 
that venture has been. 


Mr. Gaunt: Have you and Frank Miller got 
that one sorted out? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Our standard is still three 
pico-curies per litre. The federal standard is 
10 or more, depending on the circumstances. 
We've found, for example, since we installed 
a water softening system in Serpent River, 
that the levels are below one for the most 
part. As far as radiation is concerned, that 
system—a very simple system—has solved the 
problem. As you know, there was a little 
private water system there, so it was easy to 
install water softening equipment, and im- 
prove and update some of the existing 
equipment. At a cost of say $100,000 or 
$125,000 rather than a couple of million, we 
were able to solve the drinking water problem 
in Serpent River. 

Up the river, there’s an Indian reserve 
under the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. We have been able to, through per- 
suasion, or because of the problems at Serpent 
River, at least convince the federal govern- 
ment at this stage, that they should accept our 
levels on that reserve. We've tested, along 
with the federal government, many of the 
wells there and for the most part they have 
been safe and have been below three. At the 
same time, the problem of the differences in 
criteria has not been resolved. Our level of 
three—and Ill have somebody who's an ex- 
pert on this—is based on total 24-hour ex- 
posure to this type of radiation. 

If somebody’s working in a mine for eight 
hours a day and then maybe drinking water 
during a certain number of hours a day and 
has a pretty continuous type of exposure, 
we feel the level should be three. For a 
child that’s going to school that would be 
different, we can’t quibble with 10. We're 
on the side of extra precaution and safety 
here and we're sticking to the three. Whether 
that will be resolved in the future, I don’t 
know. Does anybody want to comment on 
thatP 


Mr. Mills: It will be resolved. There are 
ongoing discussions now with the federal 
authorities. 


Mr. Lane: I can appreciate we are on the 
safe side and I think that’s where we should 
stay, but I think there is a lot of confusion 
around the whole situation when one gov- 
ernment is saying there is danger at one 
level and another government is saying there 
is a danger at another level. People don’t 
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know where in the heck they’re at, whether 
theyre in a danger situation or whether. 
they're not. 

I would just hope that at some time in 
the very near future we could decide where 
the danger level is and come out with a 
figure that’s at least agreed to by the two 
governments, so that the people are not un-_ 
knowingly in this situation. 

It seems to me that the Atomic Energy 
Control Board of Canada should be fully 
aware of the people who are exposed to the 
work place, to the breathing of the air, the 
drinking of the water and so forth. They 
should surely be considering the matter on 
a total basis rather than just on a drinking 
water basis; that shouldn’t be too hard for 
them to understand. 

I’m very pleased to hear that we're down 
to not too much expense in installing that 
softener and that it will serve for a reason- 
able period of time, I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Culligan man came. 
through. The Culligan man came through 
very well. ‘ 


Mr. Lane:. You mentioned that we in- 
stalled this softener where a private water 
supplier had originally supplied the water 
to the residents from. 

Going down the line just a little bit 
further, in Spanish we have about four dif- 
ferent private sources supplying water to the 
various users. I understand that up until 
this point we haven't been able to offer 
any financial assistance to private water sup- 
pliers but I saw a release recently where 
you said that we now can do so. Am I mis- 
reading you someplace? Is there something 
happening? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I might just add_ that 
rather than trying to assess the people in 
Serpent River, or the cost of this water soft- 
ening system, were going to be taking it 
over and charging rates for water in the 
normal manner. I believe we have the agree- 
ment of that little utility there to do just 
that. You’re talking, John, about the septic 
systems in areas in small communities or 
where there is a problem in large communi- 
ties—make note of that, Ned—like Hamilton. 

Rather than getting into a very expensive 
communal sewage system with the plant and 
all the pipes, where there are intermediary 
problems with septic systems, where they 
have been condemned, for example, by the: 
local MOH; or something like that—where 
we can spend maybe $50,000 to $100,000’ 
cleaning up those systems and putting the 
town or the community back on a proper 
working order, we would do it that way. 


We would clean up existing systems rather 
than spending in some cases, $2 million or 
$3 million, depending on the location of a 
community, a community that may only have 
1,000 or 2,000 people. 

_ As you know, also there is a long wait 
involved so that I have enough money in 
my budget to satisfy all these communities 
for projects of that kind. We'll now go in 
and assess the situation, deciding whether 
or not there is a problem with that system 
and what has to be done, and then we will 
pay 75 per cent of the cost. We will assume 
that the other 25 per cent will either be 
absorbed by the municipality or by the home 
Owner. 

[11:15] 

That will mean that rather than getting 
involved, as I say, in an expensive communal 
system, particularly where the septic system 
is probably still in good working order, we 
will deal with individual cases in a com- 
munity and help them either to install a 
new septic system or to correct problems 
in existing ones. 

_ Mr. Lane: This doesn’t just relate to the 
sewage, it relates to water— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s waterworks as well. 


Mr. Lane: You and I visited people in 
‘Spanish last summer and met with officials 
of the north shore improvement district and 
other interested people at the time. We 
talked about a total sewage system down 
the road two or three years. 

' It seems to me in looking at the situation 
mow, in the sparsely populated areas we 
have there and the fact we have four sources 
of water from private suppliers, that maybe 
the cheapest way for everybody would be to 
do the very thing we're talking about. It 
could happen fairly rapidly so we wouldn’t 
have this situation where they have to boil 
their water and so on, and they wouldn't 
be stuck with something that was above 
their means to pay for. 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only problem is, as 
you know much better than I do, there are 
some areas where because of rock and topog- 
raphy, septic systems won’t work efficiently. 
Maybe even wells won’t work, regardless of 
how—I was going to say well, but T’ll say 
how good—a well is drilled. If there are 
probems in that area, particularly the Elliot 
‘Lake area, maybe a communal system is 
the only answer. 

Certainly, now, with this new program, 
the first thing we'll look at in a community 
of that size is the idea of correcting a 
situation with septic systems, aerobic systems, 
or some private systems that can be installed 
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there, as well as avoiding a communal water 
system if individual wells are safe. 


Mr. Lane: We now have a situation in 
Spanish where there’s one practically never 
failing well that supplies several hundred 
people. The trouble is that it’s been operated 
on a shoestring, and with the pressure on 
the water pipes and everything, it’s falling 
apart. We have the source. We won't be- 
labour it this time. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: To ease your concern, I 
think we’re going to have to go in with a 
communal system as far as water is concerned 
in Spanish. I don’t think there’s any— 
naytts Lane: No change from our thinking 
then— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not for water, not in 
respect to water. 


Mr. Lane: Just one further question, Mr. 
Chairman. Are any of these things we're 
doing in Elliot Lake getting financial support 
from the Provincial lottery? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s a total of $750,000 
in respect to cleanup of radioactive con- 
tamination. There’s $500,000 and $250,000 
for next year. That’s matching the federal 
contribution. 


Mr. B. Newman: I want to ask a question 
of the minister concerning the $2,500,000 
that he has allocated from the Provincial 
lottery fund for environmental research. 

I’m sure the minister is aware of a study 
conducted by the Essex County Lung Associa- 
tion that compared London with the city of 
Windsor. Taking into consideration the 
pollutants to which Windsor residents are 
subjected as a result of pollution essentially 
coming in from the American side, the con- 
clusion of the report was that the Windsor 
residents were adversely affected. This was 
especially true of children who were com- 
pared with London ‘children of the same 
age and family background. 

The Essex County Lung Association did 
approach the Minister of Health (Mr. Tim- 
brell) for funds to continue an in-depth study 
to see if their studies were on solid ground. 
I did ask the Minister of Health at one time 
if he was going to provide them with funds. 
I understand he has turned it over to you 
and funds would be forthcoming from your 
ministry, so that the lung association could 
continue with its studies and arrive at a 
definite conclusion as to the harmful effects 
of Detroit air on Windsor children compared 
with children living in the city of London. 
Are you going to provide them with funds 
to continue their studies or not? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. We have never had 
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a request from the Essex County Lung 
Association. I have heard from the Ministry 
of Health. Apparently there was a_ small 
pilot study carried out dealing with the 
pulmonary function and health status of 
children in the two cities of different air 
quality. 
Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They want to enlarge on 
that study. As you indicate, Health feels it’s 
more in our bailiwick, because we really 
have the expertise in our ministry now. I’ve 
had a request from a gentleman by the name 
of David Cooke, MPP, suggesting that we be 
involved. I’ve had some letters from some 
citizens from the area. Based on those re- 
quests and that information, we wrote to 
the president of the Essex County Lung 
Association on November 8, pointing out the 
number of letters and requests we've had 
and asking them to get in touch with us and 
let us know exactly what they want to do. 


Mr. B. Newman: So you never received a 
communication from Tom McFadden, execu- 
tive director of the Essex County Lung 
Association? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, we don’t seem to have 
that. Have you got a copy of a letter to me? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I don’t have a copy 
of a letter for you, but I do have a letter from 
him indicating the study and the environ- 
mental effects of pollutants on Windsor resi- 
dents. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the type of thing 
that is right within the four squares of the 
lottery. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. That’s good. So 
you will be providing them with funds, then? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: May I ask you, Mr. 
Minister: If you foresee environmental hazards 
coming as a result of something taking place 
In a community, what responsibility have 
you or has your ministry to prevent those 
hazards from happening? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know whether 
I'm being led down the garden path here 
or not. You're talking about projects within 
the province of Ontario? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. I’m not referring 


to what is coming from Detroit now when I 
ask that question. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If it is a new project, 
whether it’s a plant or a new type of activity, 
In many cases it would be subject to either 
the Environmental Protection Act or the 
Environmental Assessment Act. 


Mr. B. Newman: If it were not subject 


out to the organization or company that 
going to adversely affect a given area the 
dangers of its continuing with the project 
it contemplates? | 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there’s an enlargement of | 
an activity, whether it’s a disposal site or a 
treatment facility of some kind, or anything | 
like that, they have to get permission from 
us before they can spend a dollar on that. 
project to enlarge it. They really have to. 
have a licence from us. ¢ g 
Mr. B. Newman: Not necessarily do they. 
have to have a licence from you. ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: They have to get per-| 


oR 


mission. Whether we do that, we confirm) 
that permission— 


Mr. B. Newman: How about a railroad? 4 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: 


A railroad is a Crown, 
corporation. 


Crown corporation. There are private re : | 
roads. The CPR is not a Crown corporation, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s under the Railway‘ 
Act, I believe. It’s subject pretty well to the! 
same regulations and restrictions. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would you not assist) 
citizens? I think you have a moral obliga-| 
tion when you see CPR doing something | 
a given area in a community that is ad- 
versely affecting the quality of life. z 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If you're talking about, 
shall we say, a terminal of some kind, en- | 
larging a freight yard, for example, there) 
have to be certain permissions gained either: 
locally or provincially or even federally for 
a change in status for that railroad. 4 

If you're talking about noise, I would sup- 
pose this would include the enlargement ot, 
a shunting area, the laying of more track 
close to a residential area and matters of) 
that kind. We would be involved with En-' 
vironment Canada, Environment Canada e 
well as Transport would ask us for some! 
comments, the same as we do now with, 
airports. If there’s a certain decibel level’ 
that may result from this enlargement and 
increased activity, we would have some in- 
put in that decision. In many cases there's. 
a public hearing. We would be part of that 
public hearing. Before the plans are off the: 
ground and before the work is completed,’ 
we would be involved. > | 


Mr. B. Newman: You would only be in-| 
volved if you were informed, though. Other- 
wise you wouldn’t know. Not necessarily, 
would Environment Canada inform you, 
would they? 





























| Mr. Barr: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Newman, I 
assume you're talking about CPR siding in 
‘Memorial Park in Windsor. 

' Mr. B. Newman: That’s right, and I’m 
about 750 feet away from it. 

' Hon. Mr. Kerr: You should buy a house 
in Toronto now. No problem. 

Mr. B. Newman: You're not kidding, are 
you? 

Mr. Gaunt: No, he’s not. 


Myr. Barr: We understand the Canadian 
‘Transport Commission has held at least two 
hearings and I’ve been advised there’s one 
more to come, or it’s under way, which is 
dealing just with the Jocal reaction. We at 
‘the local level have not had any direct in- 
volvement at all. We’ve considered that this 
is matter between the CTC and the local 
jresidents. 

| Mr. B. Newman: Why wouldn’t you be 
involved in the local level when the quality 
iof life of people within a given range of 
ithe new facility is going to be adversely 
affected? 

_ Mr. Barr: Other than, I guess, as the min- 
ister has indicated, there are certain things 
which are under federal jurisdiction rather 
than under provincial. 

Mr, B. Newman: But you see, that com- 
ment really doesn’t wash because the prev- 
‘ious question I asked you was concerning 
contaminants from Detroit. You’re providing 
funds to the Essex County Lung Association 
‘to conduct studies. Here you have an exact 
parallel. You have a federal emanation, or 
its under federal control, the CPR, which 
is triple-tracking, putting two additional 
tracks in a fine residential section in the 
‘community, adversely affecting those on both 
sides of the track, adversely affecting a 59- 
acre park, adversely affecting a community 
centre and a recreational area, adversely 
affecting the health and in some conditions 
the safety of, I would say, maybe 7,000 or 
‘8,000 people within 1,000 feet of the area. 
Surely your ministry would be involved or 
should be involved. 

Mr. Barr: At this point, I might only say 
we haven’t been involved. 

Mr. B. Newman: Have you been ap- 
proached by the citizens’ organization, the 
South Walkerville, Remington Park Citizens 
Organization, for financial assistance to fight 
‘the CPR? 

‘([11:30] 
_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not that I am aware of. 


| Mr. B. Newman: Have not Wintario sug- 
gested to you that you look into the matter? 


! 
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Mr. Barr: Possibly Mr. Manuel was asked— 
I assume the main concern is noise rather 
than—is this correct? Is noise the concern of 
the ratepayers? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. It is not only noise 
in the area. Were your ministry to come 
down or have some of their Windsor officials 
go and visit the area and see how walls in 
homes are being cracked as a result of the 
operation of the CPR? If they used three 
tracks rather than two tracks, having refrige- 
rated vehicles parked, having diesel engines 
parked out there, pouring out all of their 
fumes— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is the zoning there, 
Bernie? 


Mr. B. Newman: They are on their own 
property. I am not saying they are not on 
their own property. But if I am on my prop- 
erty and if I wanted to cut a tree down in 
my backyard, I have got to go through all 
kinds of procedures before I can do that. 

But here you have a big corporate giant 
that is a law unto itself, that completely dis- 
regards the health and safety of the people 
living in that vicinity by triple-tracking. The 
three tracks are there now, yet it was a de- 
cision of the CTC back in—I think it was 
April 1975 or 1976—that they are not to use 
the two additional tracks. The citizens, by 
the way, do not complain about the original 
track, because it was there long before they 
moved into the area. So they accept that. 

It is a main line connecting the United 
States by the tunnel under the river to points 
in the east. They put in these two additional 
tracks and did use them for a while, but 
they put them in illegally without permission 
from the CTC. They are a law unto them- 
selves. They just went right ahead and 
erected the two tracks. Your ministry did not 
hear of it. I would have assumed that surely 
your Windsor office would have been alerted 
to it and would have asked citizens how they 
could be of help to them. But they have 
apparently taken a hands-off approach. 

I don’t think that is right. Even though the 
CPR is under federal jurisdiction, it is still 
adversely affecting the residents within a 
given range of the railroad tracks. And the 
adverse effect comes as a result of additional 
traffic. The excuse the CPR always uses is 
that it is for business. It has to get that stuff 
from Detroit and parts of the United States, 
trans-ship it to the east and through to Buf- 
falo, using our area as a shortcut. We don’t 
disagree with them doing that, provided they 
use the single track only, but not the triple 
track. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Bernie, the thing that 
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amazed me, the main point you made there 
was that—was it CRTC? 

Mr. B. Newman: CTC. That is the Cana- 
dian Transport Commission. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. A fellow by the 
name of Whelan or Gray or somebody was 
on that? 

Mr. B. Newman: Oh, yes. All of the fed- 
eral members are alerted to it. And most of 
the provincial members are alerted to it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But the railroad, in breach 
of an order from that commission, has gone 
ahead and done something— 


Mr. B, Newman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There must be some rem- 
edy to a situation like that. The commission 
must have some teeth. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are hearings being 
conducted. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why doesn’t the commis- 
sion just issue an injunction and stop the 
railroad from doing that? 


Mr. B. Newman: The two additional tracks 
are not in use now but CPR has reapplied to 
use them. They were thrown out in the first 
instance because they did not get permission 
to construct the tracks. They were illegal. 
Now they are asking for permission. 

In my humble opinion, your ministry 
should join in with the residents in the area, 
provide them with legal assistance and/or 
the funds, The residents, in their fight against 
the CPR, have already indebted themselves 
to the extent of approximately $50,000. 

It is good that the city of Windsor is now 
going to assist them in the fight, but my main 
concern is the life and safety, the environ- 
mental effects, of the triple-tracking—and 
that individuals cannot get the full enjoyment 
of their own property. Some of the homes 
are, I would say, within 200 feet of the track. 
The new diesels don’t pull only S50 or 70 
cars behind them—they’re monstrously long. 
I live approximately 750 to 1,000 feet away 
from the tracks and the windows in my home 
shake. Yet I have a barrier between the tracks 
and myself—that is Memorial Park, which is 
well treed. If it will have that kind of an 
effect on my home, just imagine those who 
are living within a stone’s throw. There is a 
school located within 150 feet of the CPR 
tracks, 

Surely your ministry has to be interested 
in the health and safety and the environmen- 
tal effects of this new approach that the CPR 
is taking. Help the people in the area. You 
have Wintario funds. They have applied to 
Wintario for funding, Wintario, to the best 
of my knowledge, has referred this applica- 


tion to the Ministry of Environment. I got 
that information on November 3, at 11:50 
a.m., in talking with an official from the Win- 
tario branch of the ministry. 

Mr. Minister, help the people in the area 
in their fight for fairness, for justice, for an 
opportunity to live in a way they had al- 
ways been able to live in the area up until 
the time CPR, without any concern at all for 
the residents, decided they owned the prop- 
erty and they would do with it as they saw 
fit. You have to have some responsibility in 
helping the people. : 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Im going to let Mr. 
Manuel comment on this, but I can see why 
it wouldn’t qualify under Wintario. It doesnt 
seem to me to be either culture or recreation. 
However, I would think that certainly we 
would intervene at any hearing that would 
be held by CTC and point out the effect of | 
that track on adjoining residents. 


Mr. Manuel: In May of this year there. 
was a joint symposium held between the 
Ministry of the Environment and Canadian | 
Pacific Railway, particularly on these noise 
problems. At that symposium all the federal 
agencies involved were represented. A report’ 
concerning particular problems of the CP) 
Rail Agincourt yard was the key issue at the 
time. 

As a result of the work done there and 
continued pressure by this ministry on the: 


CTC, particularly, on the Department of | 


Transport, the Department of the Environ-, 
ment and all the other federal agencies, we 


have now a communication from the Cana- 
dian Transport Commission that they are 
considering imposing some regulations on) 
noise. They're examining their jurisdiction to | 
see what powers they have. They themselves 
are doubtful as to whether they have powers | 
to control railway noise. 
We've been very active in responding to | 
complaints about railway noise and our views | 
| 











have certainly been made well known to 
the federal people. 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, it is more, 
than railway noise. If it were only railway 
noise, the citizens might be able—I’m not, 
saying they would—but might be able to take. 
care of it. But it goes beyond that—much_ 
beyond. Noise is only one of the factors that. 
concerns them. The pollutants that emanate 
from a diesel engine that jockeys back and 
forth can’t help but adversely affect indi- 
viduals. 


| 





Hon, Mr. Kerr: Is that going on now? 

Mr. B. Newman: The triple-tracking isn't, | 
but the hearing is on in Windsor. I spent 
Monday and Tuesday listening to them. 


| 
| 
' 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no, but the tracks are 
there now? 


Mr. B. Newman: The tracks are there now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And you have diesels go- 
ing back and forth now? 


Mr. B. Newman: Not on those tracks. 
The diesels are only using the main line 
because CTC has forbidden them to use the 
other two tracks. In the hearing being con- 
ducted in the city now the CPR requests 
the use of those two additional tracks. 

As I said earlier, the citizens make no 
complaint about the single track being used 
but they do strongly object to the other 
‘two additional tracks. When I first moved 
into that area almost 17 years ago, I could 
not see from my front porch to the railroad 
tracks because it was so heavily treed. As 
a result of the pollutants from either the 
new diesel engines that are used or from 
‘the old coal-burning engines, slowly and 
almost systematically trees have died out in 
the area. The weaker ones couldn’t stand it. 
the park itself is a big park. I think it’s 
59 acres but it’s one of the last remaining 
stands of oak and another tree—I’m not 
familiar with the trees; I know there’s oak 
and another type of tree in the city—it’s the 
| last big stand in the city and surely we would 
‘want to preserve that. We would likewise 
want to preserve the playground for children. 
We would want to preserve the community 
centre there. But who in the dickens is going 
to go there if youre going to have to use 
a gas mask almost to go there when the 
engines are going by? 

In the first place, it was put up illegally 
and because of that, CTC prevented them 
from using the two additional tracks. But 
now the hearings are on and I would think 
the least your Windsor office could do would 
be to sit in on the hearings so that they 
_could relay information to you. 

_ I would strongly suggest to you that you 
either provide them with Wintario funds or 
see their applications for funding from Win- 
_tario and look favourably upon them. Suggest 
_to the Minister of Culture and Recreation 
/ (Mr. Welch) that this being an environ- 
,mental problem, it would fall within the 
guidelines of environmental research and the 
adverse effects of railroad tracks in a given 
area. 

We wouldn’t complain if there weren’t 
Other areas in the community to which the 
CPR could have moved this facility. We have 
_ a lot of facilities closer to the river that were 
‘essentially marshalling yards. But to build it 
because they own property between Howard 
Avenue and Walker Road, and because it is 


















their thinking that they can do just as they 
please, disregarding all of the concerns of the 
community— 

The citizens are getting no support from 
anyone—they are fighting this on their own. 
It’s only within the last two weeks that the 
city council decided to help financially by 
providing them with legal talent. They 
shouldered the burden themselves—$50,000, 
approximately, or in that range. They are 
running their own lottery in an attempt to 
relieve the heavy financial burden on those 
in the area who have given of their time 
and effort. . 
~ Mr. Chairman, if you would sit in on one 
of these hearings and see the higher-than- 
heaven attitude that the CPR takes, that 
they're a law unto themselves, that they can 
do as they please, and the hell with the 
people in the area, this is just not acceptable 
tin the twentieth century. 

Mr. Minister, I hope I can get an under- 
taking from you here today that you will 
monitor this now and also when it is going 
to be held again in January. The hearings 
are still on but they are going to be post- 
poned and will be held again in January 
to enable the citizens, through their legal 
counsel, to raise their objections to the hear- 
ings. The hearings right now are not being 
attended by the legal counsel because they 
are appealing to the Supreme Court for some 
type of ruling to prevent this from actually 
being heard. This is because no decision has 
been made on the part of the CTC as to 
whether CPR should be responsible for all 
of the legal expenses involved by the citizens 
in the area. 

The citizens are only trying to protect 
what is there. The CPR comes in, does as it 
wants. If it fails this time, it will appeal next 
year to do the same thing. It will fail next 
year; it'll go the year after. It will continually 
carry on making appeal after appeal to have 
the two tracks used, because it knows the 
citizens can’t afford financially to fight against 
it. Is going to take government to step in 
there and come along and assist. Are you 
going to help the people fight CPR through 
your Ministry of the Environment? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I said, Mr. Newman, 
and as Mr. Manuel has indicated, we will 
intervene at the hearing. We will have our 
people there pointing out the potential effects 
of that extra trackage. We'll have all the 
expert opinion that can be put together at a 
hearing of that nature. I can’t make any com- 
mitment on Wintario funds at all. I don't 
think this specific hearing comes within the 
terms of our Provincial lottery fund, but cer- 
tainly we will attend those hearings. 
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I think you indicated the CPR is appealing 
a decision that it should pay the costs of 
any— 

Mr. B. Newman: No. The residents are 
appealing the decision. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see. 


Mr. B. Newman: The residents, through 
their lawyers, are appealing the decision. The 
decision was rendered that they are not re- 
quired to pay the costs for those who are 
attempting to fight CPR. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In the meantime, I under- 
stand you to say that the city has indicated 
it will pay the legal costs. 

Mr. B. Newman: The city is providing a 
lawyer to assist them. My concern is they ve 
obligated themselves to a substantial amount 
of money—as I said earlier, to approximately 
$50,000—that they do use the lawyers. Just 
as you are using Wintario funds to conduct 
studies on the environmental impact of the 
Detroit pollutants on the health of residents 
in the Windsor area compared with those 
living in London, I think you can find some 
way of assisting these people through Win- 
tario. They have applied to Wintario. 

We more than likely will lose a recrea- 
tional area. We'll more than likely lose a 
treed park. We'll more than likely lose a 
community centre, simply because this giant 
is a law unto itself—-so it thinks. Surely 
people should come before trains. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think that if we 
were intervening we would have to do a 
certain amount of research to prepare an 
intervention and do a lot of sampling and 
experimentation in order to make a case 
against this expansion. This is something we 
can do on our own to assist the citizens. 

Mr. B. Newman: Your samplings wouldn’t 
be really as accurate, Mr. Minister. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: As accurate as what? 


Mr. B. Newman: The track is a through 
track. It'll give you some information, yes. 
It is used a bit in some areas for shunting 
because the Chrysler factory is just across 
Walker Road from them. The trains occasion- 
ally come in 500 or 1,000 feet down the 
trackage. It’s only 1.2 miles of trackage that 
we're referring to. The trains come in and 
do a bit of shunting. If they have the triple 
track used, then they’re going to be shunting 
solely in there. In this way, they wouldn’t 
interfere with either Walker Road crossing 
or Howard Avenue crossing. That’s their 
purpose for wanting to use this. We’ve got 
to stop this, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you and I should 
get together after these estimates. I’ve in- 
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dicated what we can do now. I’ve indicated 
what we can do as far as appearing at thaj 
hearing and carrying out the type of re. 
search that would have to be done for us, 
to prepare a case based on environmental] 
conditions. I can’t make any commitment 
regarding any further assistance to the resi- 
dents who are opposing this. Certainly, we 
can supply their solicitor with a great deal 
of technical assistance resulting from oun. 
findings and research. Whoever intervenes or 
our behalf can put his head together with 
the representative of the citizens. They cer: 
tainly have my commitment that that can be 
done. 















Mr. B. Newman: Could I just give you 
names of people who you can contact? As 
solicitors, Mr. Ian Fisher, Mr. Leon Paroian 
the two solicitors acting on behalf of the 
citizens. As individuals to contact, you could 
contact Dr. Henderson, Dr. Bricker and ¢! 
Mr. Gerard who runs a florist shop. The five 
individuals I’ve mentioned are really those 
most involved and are extremely active. One’ 
of the individuals is liable to go bankrupi| 
as a result of his deep involvement in this: 
seeing an injustice, trying to fight against ar 
injustice and not seeming to get anywhere. 

They did get somewhere because the twe: 
additional tracks are not being used. But a: 
I said, the CPR is appealing. They’ve filec’ 
a new application. If they lose this, Mr’ 
Minister, theyll file another application. Ii 
they lose that, theyll file another appli 
tion. The trackage only cost them $500,000 
to build. I'll bet you theyll spend more, 
than $500,000 fighting the people in the area 

It is unbelievable that a_ big company. 
like that wouldn’t look down the tracks both! 
ways and find another place to build wha 
they need. It is available in the area, bu 
they insist on it. Come hell or high wate 
they're just going to do as they please, be 
cause maybe the CTC will not look on i ! 
in maybe the way you, Mr. Minister, and J, 
look on it, as being a matter of the health) 
the safety, the quality of life for those living 
on both sides of the railroad track. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if you have 
any faith in federal agencies, but I woul’ 
think the CTC would look at all those rami’ 
fications. They'll be raised. That’s the mail 
basis of the objection, the things you've jus’ 
mentioned, They have to consider those, | 
would think that the CTC, if it rejects the 
application of CPR, will give reasons why’ 
and also will give alternate suggestions t 
the railroad as to where these marshallin; | 
yards or extra trackage could be installed. 

The CTC is set up by the citizens an 
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e government of Canada to protect the 
itizens. It’s just not an application for a 
ate increase or an abandonment of the line. 
This is dealing with the effect of extra track- 
ge on adjoining residents. 

Mr. B. Newman: What you say is true 
‘oncerning the CTC. But put yourself in the 
esidents’ position, having gone to hearing 
fter hearing after hearing. As I mentioned, 
wo of the individuals are medical doctors 
ho are taking time off from their practice. 
iomeone may not be receiving medical at- 
ention when he should or when he needs 
t because both of these doctors are so in- 
‘rolved and so concerned, not concerned be- 
ause they happen to live in the area and 
*s going to adversely affect their property— 
because theyre probably in a financial posi- 
ion where they could move to another area 
-but they see an injustice and they’re fight- 
ng an injustice. 

When they go to these hearings and they 
‘ee what, in their opinion, is the attitude of 
he CTC to their appeals, they sort of be- 
some sour. There were students from one 
f the schools in the community listening 
o the hearings on Monday morning of this 
week. They didn’t want to sit in for the full 
enoth of the hearings because, in their 
pinion, justice was being thwarted by those 
who were conducting the hearings and were 
supposed to be independent. 

_ Just think how we're bringing up a gen- 
ation who come along and conclude from 
his tvpe of hearing that there is a law for 
the rich and a Jaw for the poor; there’s a 
aw that doesn’t apply to the CPR, but that 
same law does apply to them. If they want 
‘0 do something minor around their homes 
hey can’t do it, but CPR can do something 











I hope, Mr. Minister, that your officials 
will really Jook at it. It is extremely im- 
sortant. CPR is going to fight this, and fight 
t to the end, because I think it has national 
‘implications. I understand that for the first 
‘ime in the history of the CTC, residents 
were able to stop a railroad from using 


os that it constructed, Mind you, it 





constructed this extra trackage illegally, with- 

ut an application. But there are trans- 
Canada implications in this and CPR are 
zoing to do their darnedest in an attempt 
(0 have their way. Help the residents get 
justice in this case. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to pick up on something my colleague from 
Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Lane) talked about, 
namely, the storage of nuclear waste, I’m 
orried about that and I wondered whether 
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or not the minister had any communications 
with the federal people on storage. 

There was a story out about a week or so 
ago about the storage of the rods—the spent 
rods, I believe they’re called—from the nu- 
clear generating stations and the possibility 
of storing them in abandoned mine shafts 
in northern Ontario, I'm a very severe scep- 
tic of the whole nuclear program, both for 
the extraction of the ore and the utilization 
of the resource for energy purposes. My im- 
mediate reaction was that that’s the final 
indignity to northern Ontario—when you take 
out the resource, refine it, use it someplace 
else and ship back the waste. That’s going 
full circle. 

I wonder whether or not the minister’s 
people have had any communications with 
the federal officials, AECL or the Ministry 
of Energy, Mines and Resources in Ottawa, 
to discuss this. I know that it was floated 
out as a trial balloon, I suspect, to get the 
reactions bv people, bv politicians and resi- 
dents and, I suppose, the other levels of gov- 
ernment as well. I wonder if the minister 
could respond and tell us how he feels about 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, there has 
been a recent report from, I believe, Pro- 
fessor Hare, of the University of Toronto, 
regarding nuclear power and the disposal 
of nuclear waste. That report sets out a time- 
table for the establishment of a final site 
for the disposal of spent rods and_ radio- 
active material. Frankly, I thought he was 
a little slow in saving that they should start 
looking for these sites by 1980, or something. 
I think they should start looking for these 
sites immediately, I understand that will 
probably go on, in any event, because they 
anticipate local objection wherever a partic- 
ular site mav he designated. 

With the new nuclear control Act and the 
fact that the federal government, unlike 
about..a vear or a year and a half ago, has, 
in fact. throuch the AECB, accepted the re- 
sponsibilitv of establishing these sites, that 
point has heen made. 


[12:00] 

Certainly, as in Eldorado, we will be in- 
volved in any hearings that will be set up to 
consider a proposal for a particular site. The 
site has to be safe from our point of view, 
as well as the point of view of Environment 
Canada or the AECB. 

8 Hydro, of course, is involved. Hydro has 
a definite involvement here and I would 
think Ontario may well be sharing the cost 
of this disposal and the establishment of 
these sites. The point has been recognized 
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now that there is this problem and that 
there has to be a long-term plan to deal 
with it. 

Up until just very recently, as you know, 
the spent rods were stored within the plant. 
There didn’t seem to be any post-plant 
storage plans set out or decided on by any 
agency. I think the problems at Port Hope, 
the indication of citizen concern, the reac- 
tion at Madoc this spring—all of those things, 
of course, were the cause of setting up the 
Hare study and now we have that report. 
It recommends that at least two sites be 
established in Ontario. The thing to do now 
is to get on with looking for those sites, 
establish them, and establish some criteria 
for the type of operation, or control, of those 
sites. 

Everybody, I think is concerned about the 
disposal of radioactive waste and its proper 
management in Ontario. I think we should 
be encouraged about the fact that there are 
some plans in sight. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m not particularly en- 
couraged. What’s bothering me is that the 
people responsible for protecting people in 
the environment from nuclear waste, are 
the same people who are committed to the 
development of the nuclear industry. Some 
of my colleagues would say that’s like put- 
ting Colonel] Sanders in charge of the chicken 
coop. 

In this situation youre not going to have 
the proper kind of protection, and the min- 
ister himself is indicating that he is in that 
camp as well, even though he is the Minister 
of the Environment. I’m very concerned 
about that because, whether we want to ac- 
cept it or not, there is an alternative view 
out there in the scientific community about 
the whole development of nuclear energy. 
It seems that the people who have their 
hands on the reins of power are all com- 
mitted to the development of nuclear and 
I think that does not bode well for us. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think this new nuclear 
control board being established through this 
new nuclear control Act that I mentioned, 
apparently has just been given first reading 
by Mr. Gillespie. It will separate the control 
and the management of radioactive waste 
from the AECB and from the ministry. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but he is the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, is he not? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. Laughren: Well, that’s what I mean. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: According to this, the 
board will report “to Parliament, through 
the Minister of State for Science and Tech- 
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nology.” I’m not sure who that is right now) 
So there is a separation of those two min:| 
istries as well, it would appear. 


specifically to the possibility of storage ol 
the rods and waste in abandoned mines in’ 
the north? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was raised by Mr, 
Lane. ' 
Mr. Laughren: Yes, but he’s not the min- 






ister. J 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, and I would assume 
that you're indicating some concern for that. 
type of disposal. 
Mr. Laughren: Yes. Very much so. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I said in reply to Mr. 
Lane’s remarks, it is somewhat similar to 
the idea of solid waste in abandoned quar-" 
ries. You have got to have a hearing. You’ 
are still going to have people who are going) 
to object to that sort of thing. It has to be, 
established that it is environmentally sali 
in every way, and that the facilities are 
available to whatever agency is controlling. 
this. 
Mr. Laughren: Now come on. You are. 
skirting the issue, Mr. Minister. | 
Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, a point of prt} 
ilege. If Mr. Laughren is indicating that 1 | 
said abandoned mines in northern Ontario, 
should be a dumping ground for refineries in. 
southern Ontario, his hearing is not very. 
good. 
I said Eldorado Refinery should be located: 
in that area and, as a result, we should be: 
dumping that waste in the abandoned mines. | 
If any area in this province is going to have 
the benefit of a refinery, it should also be: 
saddled with the responsibility of finding 
a waste disposal site within that area that’ 
benefits from having the refinery there. At no 
time did I indicate we become a dumping’ 
ground for the refineries in southern On-. 
tario. I want that very clear. | 
Mr. Laughren: I have no quarrel with 
that. What I am trying to extract from the! 
minister is, does he really feel there is safe. 

















you encase it in cement or in lead, do you 
really think—given the life span of the po- | 
tential danger—that that is the solution? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand the proposal’ 
~—and I think that was in the Hare report—' 
is talking about looking for sites. They talked) 
about those sites being land that is owned _ 
by the Crown. | 








site, then. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: No, not necessarily. And 
another thing is the disposal site, I believe, 
at Chalk River. That is basically a landfill 
site. Certainly the radioactive material can’t 
ibe disposed of the same way as solid waste; 
it would have to be encased in something, 
whether it is cement or otherwise. There 
would have to be certainly some cover, per- 
‘manent cover. So whether it sits on a land- 
fill site as garbage does now, or sits on top 
or underground, we leave that to the experts. 
That type of thing would have to be dealt 
with at a thearing and the solution would 
have to be decided by the experts at a hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Laughren: I will tell you something. | 
lite heard the experts from Ontario Hydro. 
‘The experts on the disposal of nuclear waste 
for Ontario Hydro are experts committed to 
the development of nuclear energy. I don't 
know, personally—this may sound idealistic to 
you—how many signs or warnings Mother 
‘Nature has to ‘give us about uranium. 
| The very extraction of it has been proved 
dangerous. There is the possibility of wea- 
‘pons—not the possibility, the reality of nu- 
clear weapons. There is the whole problem 
‘of leakage at a nuclear energy site. There is 
the disposal of the waste. Every step in the 
‘development of nuclear energy has been 
fraught with warnings. There have been 
warnings all through the system. 
| We end up with the people who are com- 
‘mitted to the whole process providing the 
safeguards. That worries me a great deal. I 
‘wish this minister felt somewhat differently 
‘than he does because I think there needs 
‘to be a very strong countervailing force to 
‘react to the whole nuclear lobby. Make no 
‘mistake about it; that is what it is. It is a 
‘nuclear lobby. It is unfortunate that even the 
‘Minister of the Environment is, it would ap- 
‘pear, part of that lobby. 


' Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just to clarify that point, 
‘Mr. Chairman, there is a difference between 
a nuclear generating station, nuclear power, 
‘and the disposal of nuclear waste. 


Mr. Laughren: Radiation is a common ele- 
‘Ment. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is no difference in 
Opinion, as far as I am concerned, about the 
necessity of having proper, safe methods for 
the disposal of radioactive material. There is 
no compromise on that fact in any way, 
shape or form. 

The activities of the Ministry of the En- 
‘vironment with the AECB in respect to Port 
hae Eldorado and Elliot Lake are well 
known. We moved into Elliot Lake when we 
had some question of our jurisdiction in that 
area, constitutional or otherwise. We finally 


| 


| 
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fought that battle with the Ministry of En- 
ergy, Mines and Resources. So we are up 
there and we intend to stay. One of the rea- 
sons for the new nuclear control Act is the 
consultation between our respective minis- 
tries—between the province, the federal gov- 
ernment and Atomic Energy Control Board. 

The federal government, by introducing 

this legislation, has accepted the responsibil- 
ity, its responsibility that it has and always 
has had for the safe disposal of nuclear 
waste; because it has the main responsibility 
for the development of nuclear energy. 
_ Under this new Act, the nuclear control 
board will be a strong independent agency 
with a clear responsibility for health, safety, 
security and environmental concerns relating 
to nuclear energy. The actual mention of 
the board’s responsibility for health and en- 
vironment in the nuclear context is one of the 
significant differences between the new legis- 
lation and the current Atomic Energy Control 
ACC: 

So it is there. The whole procedure is set 
out regarding mandatory public hearings, in 
respect to not only the building of heavy- 
water plants but new nuclear waste manage- 
ment facilities. So [ am much more reassured 
now that there have been some decisions 
made; there has been a report which sets a 
timetable and now it is just a matter of find- 
ing those sites. 


Mr. Laughren: I will move on from that 
point. My concern is that as long as you have 
that overwhelming commitment by the vari- 
ous levels and agencies of the government 
to nuclear energy, the alternative sources of 
energy will not be developed. That is my 
major concern—that we end up being locked 
into something which I think has great dan- 
gers for us. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, the Porter 
commission is dealing with that very subject. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. The other thing I 
would like to talk briefly about, Mr. Chair- 
man, is something else that my colleague 
for Algoma-Manitoulin talked about—and the 
minister responded in a surprising way. It 
was to do with the provision of sewer and 
water to smal] communities. The riding I 
represent has many small communities with 
200, 300, 400, 500 to 800 people but no 
municipal organization. In the past, they 
have been denied any kind of provincial 
subsidy for the provision of sewer and water 
services. 

It’s only within the last month that I’ve 
been in touch with officials of various levels 
of government to try to get some water 
supply into a small community called Sultan, 
between Chapleau and Sudbury. There are 
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about 500 or 600 people in that community. 
I’m told, no. There’s nothing available for 
someone in that community who has no 
water. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What’s the name of the 
place? 

Mr. Laughren: Sultan. S-u-l-t-a-n. Nothing 
available at all. How can you say in one 
breath that there’s assistance up to 75 per 
cent available when the next moment we 
can’t find any assistance anywhere? 

Maybe we made the mistake of working 
through the Ministry of Northern Affairs, 
more affectionately known as the albatross 
of the north. Maybe that’s where we made 
our mistake. We were led to believe that 
that was the kind of thing— 


Mr. Conway: Ungrateful wretch. 

Mr. Laughren: —for which the Ministry 
of Northern Affairs was developed. Even the 
member for Algoma-Manitoulin is em- 
barrassed by that ministry. 

Mr. Conway: They’re getting more money 
for Minaki. 

Mr. Laughren: I think, Mr. Minister, that 
you have been unfair to the communities 
up there. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We spent more money in 
the Sudbury area than any other single area. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m not talking about the 
city of Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. I didn’t say the city 
of Sudbury. I said the Sudbury area. 


Mr. Laughren: And God only knows, if 
money ever needed to be spent for environ- 
mental purposes it’s in the Sudbury area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Maybe Martel’s getting 
all the money. I don’t know. It’s certainly 
going up there. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s not obvious. Maybe 
youd better check out who it’s going to. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Some went into the nickel 
belt in the last year. I think we had a million 
dollars at least in the nickel belt—in the area 
of Rayside-Balfour. 


[12:15] 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. The fact that people 
in a community of 10,000 were melting snow 
in the wintertime for water is an indication 
that you weren’t doing us any favour. It was 
long overdue. As a matter of fact, within 
half a mile from where I live there are still 
people who haul water on the back of a 
pickup truck with a large tank and have a 
storage tank in their backyard. That’s still 
going on. You show me a community in 
southem Ontario where that’s happening. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Right down near me. 


Mr. Laughren: Where they’re hauling water 
on the back of a truck? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Just like we do it. | 
Mr. Laughren: You don't have as much | 
snow in the wintertime for a water supply. , 
What’s happening to your policy if we. 
can’t get subsidized water supply when you | 
tell us it is available? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Sultan is part of an un- | 
organized territory, as thé hon. member 
knows. 
Mr. Laughren: Unorganized, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Our new policy will apply | 
to that. The new policy for assisting on septic | 
systems or wells will apply to unorganized ' 
territories. | 
Mr. Laughren: Has it started yet? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. It’s just a matter of ! 
doing it by way of application. The announce- | 













ment’s been made. We have money in our 
budget. It’s just a matter of these munic- 
ipalities applying. al 

Mr. Laughren: There’s no municipality. { 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m sorry. The community. 

Mr. Laughren: Can an individual apply? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Laughren: Who applies, then? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You have a place called 
Sultan. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m just using that as an | 
example. I could name you others: Gogama, - 
Foleyet. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is there any type of man- 
agement or trusteeship or government official- | 
dom of any kind involved in Sultan? 

Mr. Laughren: No. There’s a Natural | 
Resources outlet there, but I think there are 
only one or two people there now. : 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is there a citizens’ organ- | 
ization? 


i 
i 
t 


\ 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but they've applied. 
They’ve been that route, too. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Without getting into the | 
details of it, I’m telling you that unorganized 
territories can apply. For example, when you 
have a number of septic systems that have | 
been condemned by the local medical officer | 
of health or somebody in the health area, | 
depending on what exists in the unorganized © 
territory— 


| 
Mr. Laughren: There are nitrates in the» 
water supply in Sultan. 
I think you’ve somehow set up a road- 
block there. I suspect it’s not intentional. In 
those places you can’t always have that neat . 
| 

I 












ittle organization you'd like to work through 
hat makes it much more appropriate. I 
mderstand that. It seems to me you have to 
cccept the fact that in some of those com- 
nunities youre not going to have those 
-inds of organizations. The people should be 
ble to apply individually. Could you tell me 
hat you're planning? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is something new, 
vhere there may be one case, one individual 
x maybe a handful of individuals without 
ny municipal structure. We can’t see any 
problem in those people applying to us or 
ipplying through Northern Affairs, which- 
yer they wish to do. Northern Affairs will 
iave a certain amount of money for water 
nd sewer in its budget. I can’t see any 
sroblem in individuals applying for assistance 
inder this new program. 

Mr. Laughren: If they apply through 
Northern Affairs, doesn’t it get channeled 
yack to you? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. Laughren: It really comes out of your 
pudget, not Northern Affairs? 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Northern Affairs will 


nave a certain amount of money in its budget 
= year for servicing and we will direct that 








servicing. Where it goes is a result of our 
rogramming. There’s money earmarked for 
that area north of the French River, the 50th 
parallel. or some area of that nature, there is 
axtraordinary money for that part of the 
province. I wouldn’t think, frankly, that, at 
this point anyway, Northern Affairs would be 
very heavily involved in this new program 
of septic systems and water, but I can’t see 
any problem in individuals applying. 


Mr. Laughren: Okay. Obviously we made 
the mistake of going through Northern 
Affairs. I should have known better. We will 
redirect the whole thing to you. 

It would not be appropriate to go through 
the Ministry of Environment estimates with- 
out discussing Inco and the problems it 
gives us in the Sudbury basin. 

_ I raised in the Legislature on Tuesday the 
question of the negotiations that are going on 
between your ministry—the federal govern- 
ment, I believe, is involved as well—and 
Inco on its stack emissions. I was rather 
taken aback by the stupid response of the 
‘Minister of Agriculture and Food (Mr. New- 
man). It was Pavlovian in nature; he didn’t 
know what he was talking about when he 
commented, Maybe I should expect that from 
a minister who installs a community tap in 
‘the town of Gogama instead of providing it 
with a water supply. 
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Perhaps I should re-emphasize to the 
minister the point I’m trying to make, so that 
he doesn’t fall into the same trap that the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food did. I was 
trying to say that we know that negotiations 
are going on between the ministry and Inco. 
We know, as well, that there’s a problem 
with layoffs in the Sudbury basin. We know, 
as well, that Inco is fully capable of saying 
to the Ministry of the Environment, “If you 
force us to lower our emissions to the level 
which you have indicated, namely, 750 tons 
a day by January 1, 1979, that will require 
us to reduce our production levels and cause 
more layoffs.” 

I’m fully aware, and you are aware, that 
Inco is capable of doing that. What I’m say- 
ing to you is: Can you assure us, and do you 
have the technical knowledge and access to 
the expertise to assure, that Inco does not 
bluff you in this game of controlling emis- 
sions in the Sudbury basin? I’m very worried 
about that. I know it is capable of doing it. 
I’m worried about whether or not you're 
capable of resisting and detecting when it’s 
a bluff and when the technology simply is 
not available. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we probably have 
just as much technical expertise as Inco, 
as far as air emissions are concerned, As I 
indicated to you in my answer to your ques- 
tion, there is no way that company, even 
if it started now to install equipment to 
reduce, for example, its SO, emissions, can 
meet the criterion of 750 tons per day as 
of December 31, 1978. 


Mr. Laughren: Nineteen seventy-nine. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, 1978. It’s January 1, 
1979. We use that date as well. It’s just im- 
possible. I really don’t know how that figure 
was arrived at, I guess back about 1970. 
In any event, we are going to have to work 
out a figure for that date within the early 
months of next year. We have been waiting 
for the Sudbury environmental study, which 
involves a number of agencies as well as 
ours dealing with emissions from Inco. We 
pretty well have preliminary information on 
that report, enough to assist us in arriving 
at a criterion with the company. 

There’s no question about it, the proposed 
layoff will confuse everything. Itll make 
it that much more difficult. For example, 
I believe the tonnage right now is around 
3,000 per day, that is, when it’s at full 
capacity. What it will drop to in the next 
few months as a result of layoffs, I'm not 
sure. We usually need the operating facility 
to arrive at some criteria. However, weve 
made enough of a study and given enough 
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consideration to a new program for Inco 
which will include the end-of-December 
date that we can get it in a new five-year 
program. 

All during the debate and discussions and 
announcements and everything else con- 
nected with this Inco layoff which we've 
heard for the last month or two, there has 
never been mention of any environmental 
requirements or contro] orders or restrictions 
having anything to do with this decision. 
So I’m assuming that the company will not 
raise that as a negotiating point in our dis- 
cussions regarding this future control order. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m glad to hear you say 
that. I’d be interested in knowing, as you 
would, how that figure of 750 tons a day 
was arrived at six or seven years ago. There 
must be people in your ministry who nego- 
tiated that figure and said it was possible. 
It surely wasn’t pulled out of the air. You 
have scientific people and you say yourself 
that you have as much expertise as Inco and 
yet you imposed that figure in the control 
order. 

Mr. Drowley: I must admit, Mr. Laughren, 
that how it was arrived at is lost in my 
memory right now. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m glad that you keep 
records and we don’t have to rely solely 
on your memory, anyway. 

Mr. Drowley: So am I. I can get that for 
you tomorrow but right now I couldn't 
recall all the details. Part of it was arrived 
at with ground level concentrations from the 
existing stack. I think you will recall that 
when the order was first issued, they were 
told they had to come up with an interim 
measure to relieve it and that’s when the 
mammoth stack was put up. The stack was 
definitely considered an interim measure at 
that time. 


Mr. Laughren: So youre implying there 
is a different process of smelting than per- 
haps was built into the order, than was 
implied in the order. Is that what you’re 
saying? 

Mr. Drowley: We felt they would have 
to make some process changes to meet it, 
yes. 

Mr. Laughren: So, if that’s the case, pre- 
sumably those changes are possible. 

Mr. Drowley: I imagine they could still 
be possible. I haven’t been involved in it 
since 1970. 

Mr. Laughren: You’re not involved in the 
negotiations now? 


Mr. Drowley: No, I’m not. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Who is now? 


Mr. Drowley: John is. 

Mr. Laughren: It’s amazing that yor 
would not have the people who were crucia 
to the initial control order involved 4 
amending that control order. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was some _ reor 
ganization within the ministry. 
Mr. Laughren: Yes, I know. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have a regional offic 
now, as you know. Much of the negotiatin 
of this new control order is done right in 
Sudbury with our regional people, subjec 
to Mr. Barr’s and head office’s approval. 

Mr. Barr: Maybe I can add to what Mr 
Drowley has indicated, that the 750 ton 
per day is achievable. Whether it is needec 
is another question. It can be achieved by 
changing the smelting process. It can bk 
achieved by construction of further acic 
plants, which they already operate. Thi 
has some dependence, of course, on the acic 
market. 

What we're looking at now, based on ow 
Sudbury environmental study data, which we 
have had for a number of years and ha 
another three years to go, is what we cal 
a change in rationale. It’s based, again a 
Mr. Drowley has indicated, on ground-leve 
concentrations rather than on emission limits 
This is in accordance with the federal regula: 
tions dealing with secondary smelters. I 
doesn’t base itself entirely on emissions; i 
bases it really on what happens on_ the 
ground. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s what the tonnage 
is based on as well, isn’t it? 


Mr. Barr: To a degree, that’s right. It i 
a different technical rationale. We think i 
has more impact on what really is needed 
rather than just saying, “Don’t put anything 
more up the stack.” In other words, weve 
not just saying, “Limit the emissions to es: 
sentially zero at some times”; they have 
done this when they have had meteorologica 
conditions which have been adverse; they 
have done this through cutbacks in produce. 
tion, 

With some changes in their process, witl 
some new pollution control equinment with- 
in the plant, and with a new rationale whic 
will measure ground-level concentrations é 
little more accurately—we feel this will be 
the requirement and this will be drafted ir 
what we're going to call “a new contro 
order” rather than continuing on with the 
former rationale established back in the ear- 
ly seventies or 1973 when the amending con- 
trol order was issued. 


Mr. Laughren: Could you explain a little 
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urther what you meant by you “don’t know 
f it's needed”? I don’t know what that term 
neans. 

12:30] 

Mr. Barr: When the original order was 
jrafted using 750 tons, I think, this was 
vonsidered to be, as I said earlier, achiey- 
ible by changing the smelting process. I 
hink you have alluded to that as well. It is 
ilso achievable by construction of acid 
‘acilities, 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: And also a market, I 
zuess, for sulphuric acid. 

Mr. Barr: Right. I think at that time, this 
was the direction in which Inco was going. 
This, of course, has changed in the most 
ecent years, Again, we didn’t have the data 
it that time, back in the early seventies, to 
‘eally assess what was needed. We just knew 
hat we had to come from something like 
3,000 or 7,000 tons per day down to some- 
hing else which would be less. So I think 


the 750 tons is rather an arbitrary figure; at 
least that’s what I look upon it as being. 

At that time it seemed realistic, but in 
present-day times, with the data we have, 
and based on a continuous amount of sam- 
pling, particularly at the ground level, we 
have found the emission limit, whatever the 
number might be, is not really representative 
of what’s required to protect people and 
vegetation, This is why we feel the ground 
level of concentration, which is a little more 
measurable indicator still requires abatement 
facilities within Inco, is .a more. realistic 
measurement of what emission levels mean, 
not just more achievable. 

Mr. Laughren: I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have reached the adjournment time 
and I would like to pursue it a little further 
at the next meeting, if I might. 

Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
tomorrow morning after the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 12:32. 
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The committee met at 11:30 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
| OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
| (continued) 
Mr. Acting Chairman: In the absence of 
the chairman and vice-chairman, I have been 
asked to chair the meeting today, if it meets 
with the committee’s approval. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, it’s bound to. 

An hon. member: Absolutely. 
Mr. Gaunt: As one from western Ontario, 
I would be happy to support that nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Laughren: Are we carrying on with 
the speakers’ listP I was in the middle of 
something last day. 





) 


Mr. Acting Chairman: I have you on the 
list as the speaker. Is that correct? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: We are on _ vote 
2002, item 1. Are you referring to Sudbury? 

Mr. Wildman: Nickel Belt; it covers a large 
area. 

Mr. Laughren: It had to do with emissions. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Would that come 
under item 2? 

Mr. Laughren: We are already halfway 
through it; so, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, if the minister agrees, we could 
complete that. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Item 1? 

Mr. Laughren: Yes, item 1—the one we 
are on now. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: I have Mr. Laugh- 
ren for first speaker. Is there anybody else? 

Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute now. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: I'd like to line up 
the speakers. 

Mr. Wildman: 
Laughren. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Right. 

Mr. Haggerty: I want to talk on item 4. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: We'll leave that 
until item 4. 


Mr. Gaunt is after Mr. 
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Ms. Bryden: I have a question on proce- 
dure, Mr. Chairman. There is a big supple- 
mentary estimate for the vote we are on now. 
Will we deal with that in conjunction with 
this estimate or will we deal with it later? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we will deal with 
that at the end. That was our plan. Is that 
all right? 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Is that all right with 
the committee? 

Ms. Bryden: As Jong as we do have some 
time for it. Can we reserve some time for it? 


Mr. Wildman: If we don’t have time for it, 
it won't be passed. 

Ms. Bryden: If it comes up when there is 
no time left, we won't be able to discuss it. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: All right. We will 
start with Mr. Laughren. 

On vote 2002, environmental assessment 
and planning program; item 1, program ad- 
ministration: 

Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, before I 
continue with what I was talking about be- 
fore, I want to correct the minister on some- 
thing, or perhaps he could correct me. We 
talked at some length the other day about 
providing assistance to individuals in unor- 
ganized communities who didn’t have any 
water supply. This morning my office phoned 
the chief water well inspector in his minis- 
try’s water resources branch, a gentleman 
named Mr. McClenaghan. He says there is 
no assistance whatsoever for individuals liv- 
ing in unorganized communities seeking water 
supply. 

I am not surprised now that I had so 
much trouble before, since the minister is 
saying one thing and his people seem un- 
aware of what he is saying. I am not blaming 
Mr. McClenaghan. If there is not a policy 
handed down to the staff, then perhaps some- 
thing needs to be changed. 

There is an important principle involved. 
I thought Mr. Lane from Algoma-Manitoulin 
and I were quite specific in what we said to 
the minister, and that he was quite specific 
in his response. I wonder if he could clarify 
this before any of us start wasting a lot of 
time ourselves and that of his officials in pur- 
suing this. 

Mr. Wildman: Right. I want to ask some 
questions on it too. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: I didn’t want to mislead 
anybody. This program, as I said before, 
would apply to unorganized territories. 

If a group of people, for example, have 
a well, and there is something the matter 
with the well, whether it is contamination or 
lack of water or things of that nature, we 
wil assist those people in repairing septic 
systems if that is the problem, or in some 
way repairing the well system so that it is 
satisfactory. 

If it is only one individual having a prob- 
lem with a well, we don’t have a program 
to cover that. In that instance, the individual 
would be responsible for the digging and 
financing of providing water for his home. 

But if it involves a resident group of peo- 
ple within a small area—and Gogama might 
be a good examp’e of that—we will assist in 
providing a water supply for that area. 

Mr. Laughren: I am sure you did not mis- 
lead us intentionally the other day, but the 
effect of what you said was to mislead us in 
thinking there was such a program. J regret 
your decision because I don’t see the logic of 
what you're saying. If it’s to apply to un- 
organized communities, which means there is 
no organization, it shouldn’t matter whether 
it’s the town or the individuals. That makes 
no sense to me whatsoever. I think it’s a bad 
policy and I hope you will reconsider it. 

Mr. Wildman: Can I ask a supplementary 
on that? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: If you think for a minute 
what a policy of assisting individuals to pro- 
vide water to their homes would entail, I 
think you would realize what this would mean 
across the province; we couldn’t apply it only 
to one particular area of the province. Up 
until now most people were responsible for 
digging their own wells and providing a 
supply of water to their homes. 

Mr. Laughren: Unless you are in an or- 
ganized community. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Unless what? 


Mr. Laughren: Unless you are in an organ- 
ized community; then you get a 75 per cent 
subsidy. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. There is no differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Laughren: I know what you are say- 
ing— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The point I’m trying to 
make here; there’s no difference in this pro- 
gram between organized and unorganized 
communities. None whatsoever. I can read 
from our fact sheet, which says who qualifies 
for the program: “Small municipalities, resi- 
dent groups and unorganized communities 
where ground conditions are satisfactory; 
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where growth and the need for communal 
facilities is not a first importance.” Basically, 
those are the criteria for qualification. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t want to pursue it 
any further, but I would point out one differ- 
ence to you: namely that organized com- 
munities do have the potential for com- 
munal supply, which was subsidized up to 75 
per cent. Unorganized communities don’t have 
that potential because of the numbers and the 
cost involved. That’s the point I would like 
to make. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask a supplementary 
before you go on? What relationship if any, 
does your m‘nistry have with the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, in providing water for un- 
organized communities? 


In my riding, in a place called Wharncliffe, 


the Ministry of Northern Affairs has com- 


mitted some funds for providing another com-_ 
munal tap. Were you involved in any way 
with that? Are you involved with the Ministry © 
of Northern Affairs in those kinds of programs — 


or is that something completely separate? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Ministry of Northern 


Affairs has a certain amount of money in its— 


budget for sewer and water projects. That 


ministry lists priorities, as far as it’s con-— 


cerned, for projects of that kind in the north. 
I believe we are involved in the actual in- 
stallation, operation, inspection, engineering 


and things of that nature, in respect to those © 


projects. In some cases the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion would be in- 
volved and in some cases DREE would not 
be involved. But, for example, your program 
for septic systems and wells or for assistance 
for communal systems would apply with the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs. It’s almost a joint 
effort between the two ministries now. 


Mr. Wildman: I hope youre not referring 
to the Isolated Communities Assistance Fund? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. Because this 
$750,000 wouldn’t do very much as far as 
water and sewage projects are concerned. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is a separate program 
where we work with them in compiling and 


drafting our order of priorities and our budget. 
We work with the Ministry of Northern | 


Affairs in those areas where it would have 


jurisdiction over the scheduling of projects | 


and what work is to be done—what that 
ministry calls a regional priority budget. 
Mr. Wildman: So you're talking about the 
regional priority budget. But most of the 
money comes from DREE. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not necessarily—it depends 
on the amount of money involved. 
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Mr. Wildman: Well, in my area that has 
been the experience. 

Just one other thing: Some time during the 
estimates I would like it if you could fill me 
in on what contact or involvement your minis- 
try had with Wharncliffe, on Highway 129, 
north of Thessalon, with whatever the Minis- 
try of Northern Affairs is doing up there? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Wharncliffe? Does anybody 
know? We'll have to get that information for 
you. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. Laughren, would 
you like to carry on? 


Mr. Laughren: I was wondering if the min- 
ister intends to follow the policy of his 
predecessor when he installs the community 
tap by incorporating it into a statue of the 
minister in the community. 

I would like to carry on with what we 
were talking about the other day, and that 
has to do with the negotiations now going 
on between the Ministry of the Environment 

and Inco in Sudbury on the emissions and 
standards that must be met by January 1, 
079. 
I asked about this the other day and re- 
ceived the comment from Mr. Barr, I think, 
that there was information available on what 
led the ministry to establish that figure of 
750 tons a day of sulphur dioxide to be 
emitted from the stacks on January 1, 1979. 
J am sure he and the minister agree that 
figure would not simply have been pulled 
out of the air and that information is avail- 
able telling us what it was that led the 
‘ministry to believe that was a_ reasonable 
figure. I wonder if you could bring us up 
_ to date on that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did you have any more 
information on that, Mr. Barr? 


Mr. Barr: No. Mr. Chairman, I think, I 

mentioned yesterday to Mr. Laughren that 
i the 750—and I used the word “arbitrarily”— 
/ was arbitrarily established in the early 1970s 
when the first control order was drafted. At 
‘that time as I recall, Inco’s emissions were 
‘in the order of 6,000 tons per day, and the 
‘order called for a progressive reduction of 
‘these emissions, with 750-ton limit by the 
end of 1978. 
' I understood—if you like the rationale— 
‘that the 750 tons was based, not so much 
on technological changes in pollution abate- 
‘ment equipment to be installed as on tech- 
‘nological changes within Inco’s metallurgical 
processing. In other words, they were to be 
‘in-plant, rather than based entirely on 
abatement equipment. 


Mr Laughren: Could you be more spe- 
cific? 

Mr. Barr: By changing the metallurgical 
process and by establishing acid plants— 


Mr. Laughren: Ah ha! 


Mr. Barr: At that time certain technologi- 
cal advances were not known or unproven 
and to some degree this still exists, As I say, 
looking at it in the early 1970s, almost seven 
or eight years ahead this looked to be achiev- 
able as a target, although not necessarily 
in terms of whether it was needed or re- 
quired. 

Again, thinking in terms of 6,000 tons in 
the early 1970s coming down to 750 tons, 
that’s a large range; and not too much con- 
sideration was given at that time, because 
of the lack of available data, as to whether 
the 750 was something that really needed 
to be met or was really required. Since 
the 750 was at the tail end, if you like, 
of the order program, it seemed that it 
could be achievable in terms of the tech- 
nology. It was felt that the question of 
whether it was needed or not could be 
looked at before the actual time period had 
expired. As J, said yesterday, this has been 
re-evaluated and we don’t feel the 750 tons 
is needed or required. 


Mr. Laughren: You really confuse me with 
those terms, “needed” and “required.” By 
whom? 

Mr. Barr: By us, by the industry, by the 
people in the vicinity of Inco. In other 
words, based on the considerable data ‘base 
that we have collected over the last several 
years, we feel the ground level concentra- 
tion—which again I mentioned yesterday 
seems to be for the protection of vegetation 
and people—is a more rational method of 
determining what should be emitted from 
Inco’s operations. It- has a more realistic 
value in our mind than just stating a num- 
ber of tons per day as we have in the past. 
We feel it’s more rational, more realistic and 
certainly a point that needed to be made, 
that 750 tons is not necessary. 

Mr. Laughren, having seen the changes 
since the 1970s, when the emissions were 
6,000 tons, and considering the vegetation 
damage there as well as the number of times 
the air pollution index has exceeded the high 
levels, if you look at the change in recent 
years, where emissions now are down to 
around 3.600 tons per day, I think you'd 
agree that to say arbitrarily, “Let’s go to 
750) because the order says so,” doesn’t have 
any sound basis—it doesn’t in our mind, any- 
way. 

[11:45] 
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Mr. Laughren: Don’t do that to me. You 
are using a very shoddy kind of logic when 
you lay that trip. on me. The point is, surely, 
that it’s like an inverted fish bowl; and in an 
environment like that, it’s the emissions that 
count. 

I am not at all impressed by your com- 
ments that the vegetation in the immediate 
vicinity is less damaged than it was before. 
Of course there’s less damage; you've got a 
higher stack and it emits a longer distance. 
We all know that. You know that as well 
as I do. In terms of the overall environment, 
whether the API readings are low or not, 
there is still that amount being emitted into 
the atmosphere. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You must recognize the 
fact that there is about 3,000 tons less 
sulphur dioxide being emitted per day now 
than in the 1970s. That’s the improvement; 
it’s not just the stack. 


Mr. Laughren: I didn’t say for a minute 
that it’s worse now than it was back in the 
early 1970s. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: At one point you should 
admit that it’s a lot better than it was in 
1970. 


Mr. Laughren: It is. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just make that concession. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s not a concession; it’s 
a fact that it is better than it was before. 

I would like to pursue what Mr. Barr said 
about the acid extraction. It is my under- 
standing—and I’m a layman—that the level 
could be reduced if more sulphuric acid were 
extracted. When that control order was 
negotiated with your ministry, was there or 
was there not an agreement with Inco to 
establish a new acid division in Sudbury to 
extract and produce considerably more 
sulphuric acid in the Sudbury operations? 

Mr. Barr: I can’t answer whether back in 
the early 1970s the provision of acid plants 
was to be a continuing program for SO, re- 
duction. I know it is part and parcel of the 
work they have done. I may go back and 
say that by the continuous expansion of 
acid production plants you could continuously 
reduce SO, emissions. That’s correct. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Now, how they do that is 
their business. 


Mr. Barr: That’s right. 
Mr. Laughren: No, like hell it’s— 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: If they do it by building 
sulphuric acid plants, that’s fine. 

Mr. Laughren: Right. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are interested in the 
levels and the control and meeting our 
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abatement standards. We are not requiring 
them to build plants or anything like that. 


Mr. Laughren: Wait a minute now. If 
they're determining levels because they don’t 
want to build plants, then it is your business. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Theyre not determining 
levels. 


Mr. Laughren: Who? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Inco. 


Mr. Laughren: You’re damn right they are. 
If they say they are not going to build an 
acid plant and therefore we can't get the 
levels down, they're determining the levels. 

Correct me, Mr. Minister, if I am wrong: 
Was there not an agreement back in the 
early 1970s that in order to meet that control 
order requirement, they would build a new 
acid division and would extract more sul- 
phuric acid? That indicates it can be done, 
and Mr. Barr admits himself it can be done. — 

I want to remind you of the profits by that 
company during those intervening years; in 
one year alone it had a profit of $300) 
million—clear, net, after taxes. For you to 
allow them to use that as a lever at this 
point in time, when the pressure is on with 
layoffs and so forth, is simply not fair. You 
have been outshuffed, and we are getting 
tired of seeing this ministry outshuffled by 
Inco and other polluters; I think it’s not um 
fair to say that. 

Back in 1936, I understand, Cominco in| 
Trail extracted sulphur from the ore there 
and established a profitable fertilizer plant. 
So things can be done. 

I am surprised you don’t have with you— 
because you indicated yesterday you would 
have it today—information indicating what 
the ingredients of that negotiated control 
order were. That was a negotiated control 
order; I’m sure you would agree with that. 
The Ministry of the Environment did not 
say arbitrarily—despite the fact you used the 
word “arbitrarily”, I don’t believe it—that 
there was an arbitrary figure of 750 tons 
stated in that control order. Surely you must 
have said to Inco at that time, “This is the 
control order,” and if Inco had said, “That's 
simply impossible to meet,” that figure would 
not have been there. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I may be wrong, because 
I was not minister in those days, but I 
don’t think Inco ever agreed to 750 tons. I 
don’t think there was ever an agreement. I 
think they had a control order. They knew 
what the objective was and they were pre- 
pared to live with it and, hopefully, would 
reach it. However, I'm not aware of any 
indication by them of a commitment in 1970 
that they could reach it. They indicated they 
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would attempt to meet the contro] order we 
issued at that time. 


Mr. Laughren: Would you be prepared to 
ttable the documents that were part and parcel 
of that control order? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t see any objection 
to that. 

Mr. Barr: I think the point we haven’t 
made yet is that by the construction of acid 
plants and the continuous expansion of acid 
production, the emission level could be 
brought down to zero essentially. But that’s 
only one method of control. It’s not the only 
method. Production of acid is not necessarily 
ce to emissions. It’s a method of con- 
trol, if that’s the way you want to go. But 
‘there are other methods. 

For example, Inco can meet and have met 
a occasion, as you probably know, require- 





ments on existing orders by cutbacks in 
production. That is another method of con- 
trol, So there are different methods. Or it 
can be straight abatement equipment which 
will take SO, out—scrubbers and so on. 

_ Mr. Laughren: Right. 

| Mr. Barr: I say that maybe, as an industrial 
‘corporation, they chose to use acid produc- 
‘tion during this period as a marketable 
product which has the added benefit, if you 
like, of reducing emissions. 

Mr. Laughren: My own view—and there 
‘are a couple of reasons for my view too— 
‘is that we would be better off producing 
excess acid than allowing unnecessarily high 
ions and that you should not be so 
‘concerned about the market for sulphuric 
acid, 

__ Mr. Barr: I don’t think we are. 


Mr. Laughren: I prefer having some un- 
.used sulphuric acid sitting around to having 
3,000 tons a day being emitted when it 
could be down to 750 tons, 1,000 tons or 
whatever. That’s what’s bothering me. You 
,would have side benefits too, in terms of 
‘employment and so forth, if they were re- 
‘quired to build an acid plant. 

' Tm really surprised that you don’t have 
the information concerning Inco’s commit- 
“ment to build acid plants and even to in- 
corporate the existing CIL operation into 
theirs and use CIL as the marketing arm for 
the acid. I thought that was the agreement 
back in the early 1970s. 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you think there should 
, be any concern by the company about markets 
for sulphuric acid? 

' Mr. Laughren: Inco is in the business of 
producing and selling nickel and other pre- 
cious metals, as well as meeting the require- 
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ments of your control orders, If a glut does 
develop in the market for sulphuric acid then 
that is a separate problem you cope with 
when they have met the standard of emis- 
sions. I don’t see myself as being respon- 
sible for the supply of sulphuric acid on the 
market. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there is a glut on the 
market for sulphuric acid, it’s somewhat 
similar to the problems of a glut on the 
market for nickel, isn’t itP It affects the 
operation of the company. 
. Mr. Laughren: Of the 
you mean? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, of Inco. We're dealing 
with Inco. 

Mr. Laughren: No, we're not dealing with 
Inco in terms of acid. Were dealing with 
CIL. If Inco has to create the acid as a 
result of taking the sulphur out of the smoke, 


acid company, do 


‘and it has to stockpile acid as part of the 


cost of its operation in order to meet the 
standard of emissions so be it. That’s how I 
would view the problem. I don’t think that 
is unreasonable. I’m not asking that any 
company go bankrupt or anything like that; 
that would be stupid. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Or laid off or anything 
like that. 


Mr. Laughren: No, you know better. I’m 
saying that if part of the package of good 
environment in Ontario is an excess of supply 
of acid, then so be it. I think it does less 
damage than the emissions. But I would 
very much like to have documents that were 
part of the original agreement because if 
building acid plants were an acceptable 
method—Mr. Barr, I assume, is correct when 
he says it’s only one way of controlling the 
sulphur—a legitimate and reasonable way of 
lowering emissions back in the early 1970s, 
I assume it still could be done. 


Mr. Barr: It’s one method; and it has been 
done. It has been demonstrated by acid 
production that SO, emissions are reduced. 
But the production of acid is dependent on 
a market, as is the production of nickel. So 
I don’t think the company would continue 
to expand acid production with no market. 

Mr. Laughren: That’s where you and I 
part company. The company produces slag 
with no market for slag. Am I right or not? 
By taking the nickel out of the ore, they 
have a lot of slag that cannot be sold. Do 
you agree? 

I’m saying that if part of the extraction of 
the nickel and the other precious metals 
involves slag, which they have to cope with, 
then it can involve acid. They have to cope 
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with acid. Nobody says you can’t produce 
nickel because they can’t sell the slag. 

Mr. Barr: Wouldn’t you look at the other 
alternatives? You're saying acid is the only 
one. 

Mr. Laughren: Absolutely. 

Mr. Barr: I think the point we’re making— 

Mr. Laughren: All I want to know is 
whether you know what those alternatives 
are and if those other alternatives will allow 
them to get down to an acceptable level, 
which you yourself said was 750 tons a day. 

Mr. Barr: No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Laughren: I didn’t say that—you said 
it. 

Mr. Barr: No, I said it’s the requirement 
in the contro] order. 

Mr. Laughren: It’s in the control order. 
Right? 

Mr. Barr: It’s not necessary now, though. 

Mr. Laughren: That’s your opinion. 

Mr. Barr: I’m saying we're looking at a 
new rationale which we feel is more realistic 
for the needs in terms of emissions. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Wouldn’t you pretty well 
achieve the same objectives? 

Mr. Barr: Yes. I think so. 

Mr. Laughren: By raising the acceptable 
levels, you achieve your objectives? Is that 
what you're saying? 

Mr. Barr: No, we're not. 

Mr. Laughren: It sure is what youre 
saying. And you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion. If slag can be considered a byproduct 
that must be stored, why can’t acid be con- 
sidered a byproduct that must be stored? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you sell slag? 

Mr. Gaunt: It can make building blocks. 

Mr. Reed: They don’t do very much of it 
in the Sudbury area— 

Mr. Acting Chairman: A few less inter- 
jections, please. 

Mr. Laughren: I think the point has been 
made, Mr. Chairman, that the level of 750 
tons was imposed upon the company for 
January 1, 1979, and while technology 
changes, the emissions into our environment 
don’t change. They’re still there as pollutants, 
and undesirable ones. 

Mr. Barr: You're almost saying that there 
hasn’t been any change between 1970 and 
1977. 

Mr. Laughren: As a matter of fact, I'll tell 
you something. That’s a interesting point, 
and I'm really glad that you raised it. It’s 
inevitable that there would be advances in 


technology between 1970 and 1977—or 1979, 
if you want to go ahead a couple of years, 
And in view of those changes in technology, 
surely there is more chance now that the 
level will be reached than there was in 1970, 
when you didn’t even know what advances 
in technology would be made and when 
you were prepared at that time to say that 
you would get down to 750 tons. 

Now, even with the advances in technol 
ogy, youre backing off from that commit 
ment of seven years ago when you didnt 
even know that there would be these ad- 
vances. 

Mr. Barr: No, I don’t agree with the 
rationale of putting in treatment just for 
treatment’s sake. I think there has to be a 
purpose for it. 

Mr. Laughren: Absolutely—to improve the 
environment. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s one of the reasons 
for our Sudbury environmental studies, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Barr: You could go to the point of 
zero discharge, which is better than it is— 
maybe that’s the ultimate—but would you 
go to zero discharge if it was not needed? 

Mr. Laughren: Do you mean zero for 
sulphur dioxide? 

Mr. Barr: For any contaminent. 

Mr. Laughren: Obviously that would be 
desirable, but we live in a real world, don't 
we? T accept that. 

Mr. Barr: That’s why we're looking at the 
rationale, as I mentioned today and yester- 
day, that ground level concentration 1 
realistic. 

Mr. Laughren: But I’m worried that you're 
going to change the base on which you 
compute pollutants in order to fuzz the issue. 

The minister mentioned a study that has 
been going on in Sudbury and he mentioned 
the federal government as well. Does the 
federal government make available, to you, 
all of the studies it does on the environment? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as I know, we 
become aware of any studies they do Mm 
Ontario. 

Mr. Laughren: Have they ever provided 
you with a study which indicates the cost of 
pollution in the Sudbury basin? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that’s part of the 
Sudbury environmental study, isn’t it? 

Mr. Laughren: I mean one that is already 
done. Have they done that for you? 

Mr. Barr: I can’t answer that. 
know. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not aware of that. 


I dont 
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Mr. Laughren: That is an important ques- 
tion. 


[12:00] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is anybody aware of that 
study? 
Dr. Stevens: Would you please repeat your 


question? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I'd be glad to. Are 
you aware of any federal studies which indi- 


eate the cost of pollution to the environment 
in the Sudbury basin? 


Dr. Stevens: I think you are referring to 
& 


the study by the Department of Energy, 


Mines and Resources. The general answer to 


your question, “Are we aware of all the 


studies Environment Canada does?” is yes. 
Mr. Laughren: And was there a specific 
study on the cost of pollution? 
Dr. Stevens: I don’t know if that 
was covered in the report, but there 
general study regarding the smelting 


aspect 
was a 
indus- 


try in general in the Sudbury basin. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr, Laughren, I think you 
are talking about one part of the total Sud- 


bury environmental study, which involves 


| 


both the federal government and ourselves. 
It has been going on for two or three years 
and has about another three years to go. Is 
that the one? It is quite a detailed study, 
and there have been interim reports issued 


on that study. 


Mr. Laughren: I'll drop it now, but we will 
come back to it in a week or so. I do want 
Dr. Stevens to remember the question, 


though: Has there been a federal study com- 


pleted which indicates the total cost of dam- 


: 
i 


J 


age to the environment in the Sudbury basin? 


Dr. Stevens: Okay. Fine. 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 
want to get the ministry's guidelines with re- 
spect to the provincial lottery corporation 


and how those funds are applied for environ- 


} 


| 


mental research; in other words, the criteria 
for allocating money for environmental re- 
search. I want to try to apply those criteria 


to a number of situations like the acid rain 
' situation, the nuclear dump situation and the 


‘ 
| 


~- 


dioxin situation, which are all important en- 


vironmental matters. If I could get the min- 
ister to give me that information, we will 
take them item by item as I move through 
them. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: As I said yesterday, I be- 


lieve, the objective of the provincial lottery, 


as far as our funds are concerned, is to sup- 
port projects directed to the solution of 
health-related environmental problems. They 


_ are not restricted strictly to research but may 


provide for restoration of environmental 
problems where public health is in jeopardy, 
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contribute to standard criteria development 
or demonstrate the practical application of a 
technique to solve a health problem. 

Many of these projects are by way of 
application, Some of them are problems that 
we know exist; for example, in respect to 
mine tailing areas and things of that nature. 
I mentioned the experiment with the Belle- 
ville Utilities Commission regarding the 
chloroform content of drinking water and 
other possible methods that may be superior 
in purifying drinking water—projects of that 
kind. 

Mr. Gaunt: These are projects that have 
been undertaken so far—but you mentioned 
the Belleville one. In the annual report the 
only two which are mentioned are the dere- 
lict mines and the lead pollution clean-up. So 
the Belleville one is later. 

lion. Mr. Kerr: There are nine right now: 
The replacement of lead-contaminated soil 
around lead smelters—that was the problem 
in Toronto; the clean-up of inactive and 
abandoned mine properties; testing PCT sub- 
stitutes for toxicity and bio-accumulation in 
fish—that is being carried out by Lakehead 
University; the detection and examination of 
viruses in the drinking and bathing waters 
in the Ottawa River—that is being done at 
the University of Ottawa; the investigation 
of hazards associated with road oiling—that 
is being conducted by a firm of consultants; 
a study of the possible spread of encepha- 
litis through birds and rodents—University of 
Toronto; the clean-up of radioactive con- 
tamination in Elliot Lake properties through 
the Atomic Energy Control Board; the re- 
duction of chloroform content in drinking 
water; the clean-up of a PCT spill near 
Dowling—the one involving CPR. 

Mr. Gaunt: The minister mentioned the 
one in Elliot Lake—the radiation problem. 
I am wondering if consideration could be 
given to a study with respect to the radon 
gas and radiation problem in March ‘town- 
ship which was revealed in the paper a 
couple of days ago. Mr. Drowley is quoted 
in the Globe and Mail story as having been 
informed and alterted and involved in the 
problem. 

The federal government and the province, 
I understand, have been in some communi- 
cation with respect to this problem, which 
I gather is a natural phenomenon, It is not 
coming from tailings. It is not coming from 
a mining operation, It is a vein that appar- 
ently exists naturally. But there are 45 homes 
in question where radiation was found at 
levels in excess of the reference standard 
for radon and radon breakdown products. 
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First of all, how is the minister going to 
sort this one out with the federal govern- 
ment, and how are they going to assess the 
liability when there is really no source other 
than nature itself? How is that going to be 
worked out? 

Secondly, would the provincial lottery 
funds apply to this kind of research and 
clean-up and perhaps compensation for the 
people whose homes are affected in the same 
wey as it applied in Elliot Lake? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Elliot Lake, of course, is 
different. It is a result of mining in that 
area. As the hon. member says, this is nat- 
ural uranium. I guess the research, as far as 
the 343 homes is concerned, has pretty well 
been carried out by the radiation protection 
bureau, I believe it is, of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

I am not exactly sure why they picked 
this particular area. There may ‘have been 
some suspicion that there was a problem 
there. In any event, their survey was con- 
ducted around 343 homes. There are really 
only about four homes out of that group that 
are at a danger level; another 36 or 41 are 
right around the criteria area or a little be- 
low. But the press story for some reason or 
other lumped them all together. Letters went 
out to all 343 home owners. Of course the 
letters were different for the four homes 
that had a high reading, a little different for 
the other 36 or 41 which indicated their 
levels, and there was a clearance on the 
balance. 

There is a tendency here, I suppose, to 
try to pass the buck now. Our attitude is 
that this is natural uranium. It wasn’t caused 
by any provincial operation. So the federal 
government, which started this survey and 
hecame involved, should remain with us in 
finding some sort of a remedy. 

As to what our policy will be for assisting 
the home owners, we have now discovered 
ways whereby radiation levels within those 
homes can be lowered by installing equip- 
ment that will ventilate the homes. That has 
been successful in a number of instances in 
the Elliot Lake area. 

We have suggested in Elliot Lake that 
any new homes should not have full base- 
ments but just have crawl spaces or even 
no basements, period. The ground floor 
wonld be the main floor. This would help 
reduce the accumulation of radon gas or 
radioactive material within the home which 
has a natural tendency to accumulate in the 
basement, which for the most part doesn’t 
get any ventilation. People don’t go down 
to the basement as much as they are around 
the kitchen, the main floor or even upstairs. 


‘Our tentative plans now are to meet again, 
There has been a public meeting. Our 
officials have met with the federal govern- 
ment. There was a public meeting this week 
involving March township officials, the two 
levels of senior level of government and the 
home owners involved. 

My own lay opinion is that somebody, 
who is an engineer or who has some idea 
of how to solve or to reduce the problem 
somewhat like the Elliot Lake situation, will 
again survey and assess those homes to see 
what can be done immediately from the 
point of view of alterations within the house 
in terms of construction or the installation 
of some type of ventilation equipment. We 
have to find out what that will cost and 
then decide whether the home owner pays 
the total cost. I’m not worried. There are 
a number of federal civil servants living in 
March township. They have $115,000 and 
$160,000 homes. I’m not sure I feel the tax- 
payers should be responsible in this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gaunt: Theyre not exactly paupers. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But how do you establish 
a policy? Do you have a means test? What 
do you do here? 


Mr. Reed: Those poor home owners may 
have accidentally struck it rich. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Maybe. They have a little 
mine in their basement. 

In any event, that’s what we have to do 
here. There is always an immediate reaction 
about what the government is going to do 
about it. The government didn’t cause the 
problem. I suppose you might say we 
should have had some sort of a radiation 
survey done before a plan of subdivision was 
approved. I don’t know whether that would 
have been a reasonable requirement 10, 15 
or 20 years ago. In any event, it will cer- 
tainly have an effect on any future develop- 
ment in that area. We may have to get into 
the type of assessment now where an environ- 
mental assessment will probably include 
radiation as well as topography, soil, the 
availability of water and sewer services and 
things of that nature. 

We've got to put our heads together and 
realize there’s some degree of responsibility 
by everybody—and I say the four parties here: 
the home owners, the township and the two 
senior levels of government—to decide what 
has to be done, what’s it going to cost and 
how the burden of that cost should be 
assumed, 


Mr. Gaunt: The main thrust of your nego- 
tiations, and how you see it, is a method by 
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which these home owners are compensated. 
That's really the main concern at this point 
und whether or not the four parties can share 
he cost of such a burden. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you should go 
‘urther than that. I’d say whether or not there 
should be compensation and, if so, who shares 
t and what arrangement is made regarding 
sompensation. 

12:15] 

Mr. Gaunt: Let me move on to the matter 
a nuclear dump sites in Ontario. This was 
Jiscussed yesterday. The member for Nickel 
Belt (Mr. Laughren) got into the matter of 
he nuclear program and his great unease 
bout the whole problem, including the 
waste problem, Again, I am wondering if this 
is the kind of thing that the provincial lottery 
‘unds could assist with in terms of research. 


Mr. Wildman: Give all the nuclear waste 


7o the Minister of Culture and Recreation 
‘Mr. Welch). 


_ Mr. Gaunt: I, too, am concerned about 
some of the things that are happening in this 
garticular field. The federal government has 
ntroduced legislation with respect to re- 
slacing the Atomic Energy Control Board 
with the Nuclear Control Board, which I 
gather has a tougher responsibility in terms 
of control. In addition, they will have a man- 
date when the legislation is passed, to hold 
public hearings on major construction facili- 
ies, whether they be heavy water plants 
auclear reactors or nuclear waste manage- 
ment facilities. I gather that whole ball of 
wax now is going to be subject to public 
hearings on application. 
__I was really quite alarmed when I read in 
e London Free Press last week that this 
chap, Dr. Kenneth Hare, the University of 
Toronto environmentalist, had headed up a 
tudy for the federal government to try to 
locate dump sites for nuclear waste in 
Ontario. 
The report said essentially that Ontario 
was the place to put this stuff, that in his 
view two sites were required and the best 
yay to store nuclear waste was to put it in 
ard-rock. mines which are available in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: At the 7,000-foot level, 
though. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: Yes, at the 7,000-foot level. He 
suggested that a target date of 1983 should 
be pinned as a firm date to select the two 
sites, with the operation of those sites to start 
some time between 1995 and the year 2000. 
He estimated the cost would be as high as 
$200 million and that the annual operating 
cost could be estimated at $100 million. First, 





























that seems to me to be a presentation of a 
danger to the environment. Second, it seems 
to me that the cost of such dumps in Ontario 
would be almost prohibitive. I can’t under- 
stand how they arrive at this kind of cost. 

My question really is: Has there been any 
research done on the part of the ministry as 
to what impact this kind of presentation 
would have on the province and the environ- 
ment in this province? 

I don’t want us to get into the position of 
the federal government thrusting all these 
nuclear wastes on the province of Ontario 
and saying: “You have the big nuclear plants, 
so you look after the waste. It is your prob- 
lem.” 

We can get into the whole nuclear pro- 
gram and the need for it, but suffice it to 
say that even though I have a nuclear plant 
in my riding, I am very concerned about 
Ontario Hydro’s long-term objectives to spend 
$40 billion in the next 15 years to construct 
nuclear power plants in this province. Asso- 
ciated with that, of course, is the need to 
get rid of the wastes. In my view this is just 
the start. 

We are going to get into the position 
where not only will the capital outlays for 
these nuclear plants be almost prohibitive, 
but the costs associated with the methods 
and the locating of sites and so on to dispose 
of the waste, as an end product of the 
nuclear process will almost be prohibitive as 
well. 

I am wondering what independent studies, 
if any, the ministry has done in this respect. 
If no studies have been done, could provin- 
cial lottery corporation funds be made avail- 
able for this kind of thing before it becomes 
a fait accompli and before we really know 
a'l of the implications involved? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just to go back to some 
of the points you have raised, I believe you 
mentioned the new legislation, which we 
mentioned yesterday, the new Nuclear Con- 
trol and Administration Act. It would set 
up a Nuclear Control Board; in other words, 
get it away from Atomic Energy Control 
Board— 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s a conflict of interest, 
though. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: —which, shall we say, has 
a rather checkered reputation in this whole 
area. 

Mr. Gaunt: It certainly has. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is really one of the 
reasons why the government set up the Hare 


committee. 
One of the points made by Professor Hare 


was that the government of Canada should 
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finance al] the cost of developing technology 
for the said storage and disposal of radio- 
active wastes. 


Mr. Haggerty: That should be in the price 
of uranium when it is sold or exported from 
countries. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: You mentioned hard-rock 
mines, Mr. Gaunt, but the phrase is “geo- 
logical pseudo-formations.” 


Mr. Gaunt: To my unsophisticated mind, 
does that mean hard-rock mines? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Could be. 
Mr. Wildman: Not salt mines? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It says here: “The reposi- 
tory chosen (initally one will suffice) 
should be regarded as a central national fa- 
cility and should be located in Ontario. It 
should be federally owned and operated and 
be available to all provincial utilities.” 

When he says “national facility,” I suppose 
he is talking about putting it on Crown land. 
Is that it? Maybe he means an old army 
camp or something. 


Mr. Gaunt: The cost of locating that facil- 
ity, and maintaining its operation would be 
entirely federal? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. Hydro’s cost, of 
course, would be the cost of getting it from 
its nuclear generating stations to that site. 


Mr. Reed: Plus the cost of storage. 


Mr. Gaunt: Given that situation then, our 
main concern has to be for the safety of the 
environment and the safe operation of that 
storage disposal locaiion. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Right. There is another 
conclusion that was raised here: “We expect 
no environmental or health impacts once the 
wastes and! irradiated fuel have been em- 
placed in the repository. The slight risk will 
be associated with the preparation, transpor- 
tation and emplacement functions.” 

To answer your question, up to now we 
have been working pretty closely with AECB, 
I think mainly because of Port Hope, Elliot 
Lake, the whole question of nuclear power 
and the fact that Ontario Hydro has a pro- 
gram for building more nuclear generating 
stations, 

In my humble opinion—and this is only 
my own personal opinion—Professor Hare’s 
timetable is not good enough. He doesn’t 
recommend that the site be chosen until 
1983. I think the site should be chosen at 
least by 1980. 

Assuming there will be environmental as- 
sessment hearings for any more or any new 
nuclear generating stations in Ontario, one of 
the considerations of a hearing will be where 
the ultimate disposal of this radioactive ma- 
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terial is going to be. They would have to, 
answer that, and they should be ready to 
answer that, in a hearing of that kind. That 
should be part of the consideration. | 

Why wait more than five years to choose. 
a siteP I realize it is sensitive and there is 
going to be a problem. I think they have 
solved at least 50 per cent of the problem 
by saying it will be a national facility rather. 
than talking about assembling 500 or 600. 
acres somewhere in the province, as they 
tried in Madoc, They just will not be able to 
establish it, because it will mean buying up 
homes and moving people away. Despite the. 
fact it is a safe method of disposal, to get. 
people to live there is not a reasonable = 
quirement or conclusion. 


Mr. Gaunt: I agree with the minister. I 
think it is going to be a problem, but it’s. 
going to be a problem whether we pick the! 
site in 1980 or 1983. The minister’s point. 
is to get on with it, pick the site as soon 
as possible and have the environmental as- 
sessment and so on. I could support that. q | 
think they might as well find out how diff 
cult it’s going to be sooner rather than later, 

Let me put a question to the minister. 
Based on Dr. Hare’s report, are you satis- 
fied that Ontario’s interest, environmentally, 


is going to be fully protected? 














f 

I 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I have much more. 
faith and encouragement now. I must say 
the Nuclear Control and Administration Act, | 
which is the full name, and the idea of a 
Nuclear Control Board, are the result of. 
discussions between both levels of govem-' 
ment and Ontario Hydro, Without denigrat- | 
ing the role of AECB, we have always been” 
concerned about the dual or triple role the. 
Atomic Energy Control Board seems to have, 
in this whole area—dealing with urana 
the approval of nuclear generating sites, the 
whole Candu system, which is really theirs, | 
and everything connected with the genera-. 
tion of nuclear power. That was the arrange- | 
ment right from the time the prototype plea 
was started in Chalk River. | 
Now we are dealing with something else. | 
We're dealing with waste. I’m not saying 
it was our idea, but it was discussions be-— 
tween the agency and two levels of govern-| 
ment that resulted in new legislation and 
a new board. The deal was one specific | 
thing basically. We are satisfied with that.’ 
‘We still have to comment on the Hare’ 
report. We have some input, I would, 
assume, Mr, Caplice, into this report. Did 
we assist in any way in providing material | 
or anything to Hare? Did we have public’ 
hearings or anything like that such as Porter’ 
is doing? 
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Mr. Caplice: We did not have direct in- 
ut but Dr. Hare worked under a very tight 
time schedule, as he mentions in his intro- 
duction. I think that report was pulled 
together in something less than six months. 
The review of all the documents we had 
filed with the Royal Commission on Electric 
Power Planning and other documents was 
‘conducted by the staff that assisted that 
committee of three to pull together that 
eport. There were no direct consultations 

tween Dr. Hare and ministry staff, but 
e had access to all of our information. 


_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: To conclude this point, 
ithere's a close relationship. It seems to me 
that at one time—and Mr. Drowley may be 
able to clarify this—the atomic energy safety 
covncil or safety board or someth‘ng in- 
‘volved both our ministry and the Depart- 
‘ment of Energy, Mines and Resources? I 
‘recall when we were having some problems 


vat Bruce about the location of either a heavy 
‘water plant or an extension of the nuclear 
plant—that was the $1 million that the 
member for Grey-Bruce (Mr. Sargent) kept 
talking about—that board had to change the 
location. I believe Mr. Drowley or some- 


body from our ministry was on that council. 


| Mr. Drowley: AECB, under the old organ- 
ization, set up what it called safety com- 
‘mittees or councils which were specific to 
each Jocation. In doing that, there would 
be representatives from the province and the 
‘federal government on them. We _ were 
‘represented, and the ministries of Natural 
‘Resources and Labour were represented, 
‘with our counterparts from the federal side. 
‘That is how a lot of safety commitments 
‘were looked after to ensure them under 
‘AECB because AECB has the final licens- 
‘ing authority. 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the same thing 
would come out of this. I don’t know if 
Hare makes any recommendations about what 
public bodies should be involved in it. 

1 Mr. Drowley: On the same point, the new 
‘bill which ihe Minister of Energy, Mines 
‘and Resources has before the federal House 
‘makes provision for AECB to enter into 
agreements with provinces for them to adopt 
‘provincial standards and reauirements, Th’s 
is a major step from what they had before. 
Tt will also ensure that the province’s inter- 
ests are looked after in future dealings. 

| Mr. Gaunt: I won't pursue that any 
further. I had intended to raise the matter 
of acid rain under this vote but I think I 


will leave it until the air resources item and 
give somebody else a chance before 1 o’clock. 

The final matter I want to raise under this 
particular item is Dioxin, which is a very 
lethal product. Based on what the minister 
said previously, this kind of thing would 
come under the provincial lottery corpo- 
ration fund program in terms of research 
because it is health-related and its impact 
on the health of humans could be quite 
dramatic. 

Dioxin, I gather, doesn’t appear as a pure 
product. It appears as a result of acciden- 
tal combinations from industrial processes or 
even sewage processses. What is the ministry 
doing? They were toying with the idea of 
embarking on a full-scale monitoring pro- 
gram; at least they were evaluating the pos- 
sibility of doing that. I believe they were 
considering that back in December 1976. 
Beyond that, I haven’t heard anything. What 
was the decision of the ministry at that 
time? Dioxin, according to the ministry, is 
among the strangest of the ghost contamin- 
ants. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Phantom. 

Mr. Gaunt: Phantom contaminants. It is 
known as the world’s deadliest chemical. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is it registered for use by 
the Ontario Federation of Agriculture? 

Mr. Gaunt: No, it isn’t, I don’t think, but 
9.4,5-T is and 2,4-D certainly is. A number 
of these other chemicals are licensed. Ap- 
parently, Dioxin can result, given certain 
chemical combinations that occur from time 
to time, as a sort of byproduct of these 
other chemicals. Given the fact that cancer 
and birth defects are among its possible 
effects, what is the ministry doing in terms 
of monitoring, testing and finding out what 
is going on with this product and how it can 
be curtailed in its impact on the environ- 
ment? 

Mr. Drowley: If I correctly interpret your 
question as to Dioxin, Dioxin in my under- 
standing is a contaminant in a pesticide. In 
other words, it is a very minor byproduct, if 
you want to call it that, of the manufacture 
of the pesticide and is residual to it. 

Mr. Gaunt: That’s true. 

Mr. Drowley: As such, when the pesticides 
advisory board is going through all its rat- 
ings on pesticides, this is very closely scruti- 
nized. I can provide vou with the details of 
it; Vl have to get them. But it is a very 
trace contaminant and is not particularly 
widespread, as far as we know. 

Mr. Gaunt: So then, Mr. Drowley, am I 
correct in saying that you have not set up 
a monitoring program for Dioxin per se? 
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Mr. Drowley: Yes. 

Mr. Gaunt: Other than through your pesti- 
cides board? 

Mr. Drowley: That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is there any thought that you 
will set up such monitoring? Or do you fee] 
that your contro] devices, through the board, 
are sufficient to keep track of this product? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean the pesticides 
board? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Symons, would you 


like to comment on that? My opinion is that 
our research people are aware of anything 
that is considered a contaminant, or a pes- 
ticide—they are aware of its use and distri- 
bution and its effects. 


Mr. Symons: As Mr. Drowley has said, 
Dioxin is a contaminant in pesticides. As 
such it is given close scrutiny when the 
pesticides are submitted for registration to 
the federal government. All pesticides in 
Canada must be first registered by the fed- 
eral government. At that point careful con- 
sideration is given to the toxic effects of the 
compound and of all the materials in the 
compound. There are rules then associated 
with the specific use of the compound be- 
fore there is acceptance of a product by the 
federal government for use in Canada. 

Following this, and with the information 
that is available on toxicity, the materal is 
studied by our pesticides advisory board. It 
rules whether the product is acceptable for 
use in Ontario and, if so, under what cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, I gather that 2,4,5-T is 
is really the big one here; that Dioxin occurs 
as a part of the process in making 2,4,5-T. 
The Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications uses 2,4,5-T rather extensively 
to kill brush and to spray weeds along the 
roadside. Has there been any communica- 
tions with MTC with respect to the harm- 
ful or possible harmful effects of continued 
use of this chemical? Having said that, I 
notice that the government of Canada, last 
year, I believe, cut the allowable levels to 
0.1 part per million from 0.5 parts per mil- 
lion, so it must be concerned that there is a 
possible problem here as well. 


Mr. Symons: Yes, I understand there have 
been additional restrictions placed ion this. I 
can't give the specific details on research 
that may be going forward either at the 
federal level or under our Pesticides Advis- 
ory Committee. We could obtain those de- 
tails and bring them forward. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would appreciate getting 
those details here. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: We have two more 
speakers on this item. I might mention for 
the committee’s benefit that we spent more 
than two and a half hours on item 1 and we 
still have five other items on this vote as 
well as a few other votes to carry in these 
estimates. Perhaps we could keep it down a 
bit and try to get through. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, some of the 
things I wanted to raise could fit under some 
of the other items more specifically. If it’s 
acceptable to the committee, I’d be willing 
to have this item passed if I had the oppor- 
tunity to speak under air resources. But that’s 
up to the committee. 


Mr. Yakabuski: Mr. Chairman, just to 
follow up on Mr. Gaunt’s train of thought 
when we had the gentlemen here explaining 
about one of the pesticides or chemicals, ’m 
interested in knowing—and the name escapes 
me at the moment—about the pesticide which 
I think is being researched at present. It’s the 
one they have some hope will be very helpful 
to the farmers in keeping the birds away. 
from grain, corn et cetera. I can’t think of its 
name— | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Avitrol. 


Mr. Yakabuski: Avitrol. That’s the one. I’m 
wondering if the gentleman who just gave 
Mr. Gaunt an explanation of the other pro- 
duct could bring us up to date on this one. 
Birds are a very serious problem to many, 
farmers in this province, especially in those. 
areas where the birds depend on wild berries. 
and so on; in years when those are not too 
plentiful, the birds swoop down on farms and. 
almost devastate them. I’m wondering if the. 
gentleman could bring us up to date on what. 
advances have been made in terms of the 
availability of that product to farmers faced 
with the problem. 


Mr. Symons: As you are aware, Avital 
was banned from general use for bird conta 
about two years ago by the ministry. The| 
eason for the ban was in part the humane) 
aspects associated with the product and the. 
fact that its effect on the birds was to give 
them an erratic pattern. It appears that a 
very small percentage of the birds are affected 
but, because of the results on individual birds, | 
other birds move away from the area. | 

Under our ministry, and in co-operation 
with the Department of Agriculture, studies’ 
have been going forward on trials with re- 
spect to the use of Avitrol in limited areas. 
We do not yet have the full results of these 
test plot experiments. This work is again, 
being supervised by the Pesticides Advisory 














Sommittee. Our ministry will be expecting a 
eport from that committee on the use, 


Mr. Yakabuski: When might you expect 
‘hat report? The situation is very serious with 
h number of farmers that I know. 


Mr. Wildman: Alfred Hitchcock is the main 
‘esearcher. 


_ Mr. Symons: I would expect that we would 
aave an interim report early in the new year. 


Mr. Yakabuski: Thank you very much. 
Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, air resources: 


| Mr. Acting Chairman: We have three 
speakers: Mr. Wildman, Mr. Kennedy and 


es Bryden. I believe Mr. Charlton also 
wishes to speak. 


| 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t think we'll make it 
rough that list today, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to follow up on a couple of things 
hat were raised under the first item in regard 
© air resources and the question of radon 
pollution at Elliot Lake. 


12:45] 


I noticed the minister mentioned the work 
that has been done in regard to the circula- 
tion of air in basements and of use of false 
floors. While I know he talked about crawl 
space, I’m talking about what is actually 
done right now, which is false floors and fans. 
~ I am wondering what the ministry’s feel- 
ings are regarding the dependability of the 
echanical process of fans. Anything mechani- 
cal can break down. Would it be a serious 
situation if you had a power failure or out- 
age, or if the fan breaks down without the 
knowledge of the home owner? How long 
would it be before it became a serious 
problem? I suppose it depends on the various 
levels of specific areas. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. If the radia- 
tion levels were low because of the fan and 
the false floors, I would think the home 
owners would know within a reasonable time 
‘if the fan broke down and it would be re- 
‘paired within a reasonable time. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m just thinking of the 
situation where someone might be away from 
‘home when it broke down; when they got 
home they would find out it hadn’t been in 
) a for some time. 


| Hon. Mr. Kerr: I may be wrong, but I 
believe some of these fans have a warning 
,system and standby power. I think it would 
take some time before the levels would in- 
| crease to a dangerous level after the equip- 
_ment broke down anyway. 

_ Mr. Drowley: That’s correct, Mr. Minister. 
The other thing I should point out is that 
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AECB currently has a task force working on 
remedial measures. In other words, we are 
not satisfied—nor are they—to use a mechani- 
cal device because of the chance of fire. 


Mr. Wildman: I also know that the steel 
workers’ rep and the two union locals there 
have expressed some dissatisfaction with the 
dependence on mechanical processes in the 
homes. 

I would also like to know what the 
minister's feelings are, and what input the 
ministry has provided, in relation to what 
appears to be an almost full-scale go-ahead 
at the company’s town sites in Elliot Lake, 
because of the'r agreement with the various 
agencies involved, to put in these kinds of 
remedial measures. At the same time, any- 
one who does not happen to be an employee 
of the company just can’t build a house 
because they don’t have any of these agree- 
ments. 

What we are really saying is that it’s all 
right for Rio Algom and Denison to build 
houses for their employees because they will 
be putting in remedial types of equipment, 
even though it’s well known that where they 
are building is in the area that has been 
shown to have high levels of radiation, but 
anyone else coming into town who doesn’t 
happen to be an employee of one of those 
two companies just cannot get a place to 
stay ‘and will not be able to obtain housing. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Drowley commented 
on this as well. Our standards and require- 
ments are the same for anybody else moving 
in as those applied to houses that are built 
by the company and sold to the employees. 
For example, in arranging with the mortgage 
company for a loan to build a house or in 
taking over a home that may have a CMHC 
mortgage on it— 

Mr. Wildman: But:-CMHC won't go for 
this kind of mortgage. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: They will now, but they 
must ‘have certain guarantees. I’m not sure 
if it’s in the form of a certificate, but some- 
thing hhas to be registered on the title indi- 
cating to that home owner that there is a 
problem there, what is being done to mini- 
mize that problem and that they're buying 
with full knowledge. The houses we are 
dealing with here are mainly houses that 
have already been built. The question of 
new subdivisions— 

Mr. Wildman: The 2A subdivision is going 
ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right, on the same 
basis. We are talking about subdivisions that 
have been approved, rather than houses that 
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have been built. Would you like to enlarge 
on that, Mr. Drowley? 

Mr. Drowley: The original agreement there, 
as I recall, was that CMHC refused to put 
up funding for anybody; the mining com- 
panies, of course, needed their houses, so 
they assumed the total risk. I understand 
that to some decree this has been alleviated, 
in that once the companies are building 
with the under-floor drainage and so on, 
and the ‘houses are inspected, CMHC is 
going along with it. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s a good phrase to 
use, 

M:. Drowley: I also understand that 
CMHC will now also fund the private sector 
on this. 

Mr. Wildman: They will under the same 
kind of agreement. But so far they haven't 
been able to find anybody to make that kind 
of agreement. 

I won’t continue on that, but I do want 
to express some concern over the fact that 
derendence on mechanical means leaves 
something to be desired. I know there have 
been certain opinions expressed on the same 
hasis. There is a division of opinion in Elliot 
Lake, I’d certainly admit, about the whole 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I said yesterday, I 
think, the town council was anxious to have 
housing within the boundaries of its com- 
munity. We say there is a problem there. 
We're trying—and I know the Ministry of 
Housing feels the same way—to encourage 
development outside the town. 

Mr, Wildman: Blind River. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, Itll probably involve 
the construction of better highways or serv- 
icing in that region or even in the airport 
area, as Mr. Lane has indicated, to get 
away from the problem area because, as you 
know, it’s there for all time. 

Mr. Wildman: MTC is waiting to find out 
what’s happening with the whole thing be- 
fore deciding whether to build Highway 
555. But Vl leave that. 

I'd like to know if it is true that your 
ministry has not done a substantial survey 
of the affects of acid rain in northern On- 
tario. Is that right or wrong? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s wrong. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. Can you tell me 
where you have done this kind of research 
and how it might relate to the whole prob- 
lem of superstacks and the matter of the 
wider spread of pollution? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There has been a report 
within the last four or five weeks dealing 


with acid rain. This is all part of this Sud- 
bury study that I mentioned. It has been 
going on for a few years and it’s going to 
be, without doubt, one of the greatest 
studies in the history of the province. It will 
take about six or seven years, apparently. In 
any event, it dealt with certain lakes and 
rivers in south-central Ontario which are, I 
suppose, downwind from the Sudbury area— 


Mr. Wildman: So is Michigan. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —and Georgian Bay, South 
Nipissing, north of Lake Simcoe and west of 
the Ottawa River. We've catalogued the 
results lake by lake, indicating the period of 
the testing and the levels and range of acid 
rain in the precipitation. We may be more 
advanced in research in this area than any 
other jurisdiction. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that some 
research has been done in New Brunswick. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There has been a report 
or an opinion, maybe from the same study 
team, indicating that the poor old Maritimes 
is the recipient of some of this acid rain 
from the northeastern seaboard, the midwest 
and from Ontario and Quebec. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Mr. Drowley: We have entered into a 
working arrangement with the federal govern- 
ment to study the effects of long-range trans- 
port. It’s quite complicated, because you get 
into atmospheric chemistry and upper winds 
as against lower surface winds. The picture 
is not quite clear as to where the cause 
actually is, whether it’s one source or a multi- 
tude of sources. This is really what we're in 
the process of determining right now. 


Mr. Wildman: I just want to let you know 
of the experience I had when I was flying 
to Toronto from Timmins once on a very 
cloudy day. It was very low cloud and we 
were up above the clouds. As we flew over 
Sudbury, the pilot said, “We are now flying 
over Sudbury and if you look out there you 
can see the stack.” I looked out and there 
was this stack sticking out of the clouds. All 
you could see was black smoke pouring out 
over the clouds. It was really symbolic of 
the whole situation of Sudbury. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There must have been a 
breakdown that day. 

Mr. Wildman: Anyway, you have not done 
any studies in relation to Algoma and acid 
rain—that is, west of Sudbury? 

Hon. Mr. ‘Kerr: The study area seems to 
be Sudbury and maybe to the south and 
southeast. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. This is the main 
study, I understand. Have you done any 
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>ther studies of the effects of stacks and this 
kind of spread? I am concerned. I raised in 
astimates last year the problem of Wawa 
md the Algoma ore division’s operations 
there. The sulphur burn outside of town there 
is about 20 miles long and two or three miles 
wide—a near-Sudbury in the northern bush, 
30 to speak. I just wonder what work is 
being done there, if any; and if none, how 
the work in Sudbury might affect other 
smaller operations that are pouring pollution 
out of stacks. 

As you know, there was some discussion 
a couple of years ago about whether or not 
Algoma should build a higher stack and then, 
because of some of the criticism of what was 
happening in Sudbury, they said perhaps 
they should reassess that. I am just wondering 
what’s happened. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: My information is that, 
apart from this particular study dealing with 
acid rain, there are ongoing studies, assess- 
ments and testing and analysing of lakes and 
streams in the Wawa area of the province— 
general quality testing—as part of our Ex- 
perience *77 program. 

Mr. Wildman: There has been some work 
on abandoned pits; I brought that up last 
year. That's different, though. I'm talking 
about the effects of the stack at the Algoma 
ore Operations. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to answer 
that, Mr. Drowley? 

Mr. Drowley: We've done vegetation 
studies of the area but I don’t know if we 
have specifically done acid rain studies in 
that particular area. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand you haven't. 


Mr. Drowley: I don’t think we have, quite 
honestly, But, as I said, the transport mech- 
anism is very complex and it is under study. 
It is not only under study here; it is a world- 
wide problem. 


Mr. Wildman: Just a short conclusion to 
that, because I have to leave and I know we 
are running out of time. 

If the wind changes, as it does from time 
to time once or twice a summer in the Wawa 
area, and you get the wind downdraft blow- 
ing over the town, lawns have a sudden ten- 
dency to turn yellow and leaves seem to be 
affected. Everyone is happy that it doesn’t 
happen very often, but the point is that when 
it is not happening in Wawa, it means it is 
going out over the bush. What we have is 
a very serious sulphur burn that doesn’t affect 
any human beings but the animals and the 
vegetation in the area. And in the long run, 
I am sure that affects human beings as well. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Wildman, you asked 
about Wharncliffe. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand that the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources assisted that com- 


munity under the isolated communities assis- 
tance fund. 


Mr. Wildman: Right. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It was $5,000 for water 
supply, I guess, for about 34 homes. That 
work was completed just last October. 


Mr. Wildman: That was an extension of 
a Hydro pumping station from behind the 
Hydro dam. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: We will adjourn 
now unti] 8 o’clock Monday night. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. 





ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


| (continued) 


) Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. When we 
idjourned last Friday afternoon we were on 
rote 2002; item 2, air resources. The first 
peaker on our list this evening is Mr. 
Sharlton. 

_ On vote 2002; item 2, air resources: 

Mr. Charlton: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
aumber of questions for the minister and 
he ministry. Regarding Interflow Systems in 
damilton, I would like the minister to clear 
ap a few things for me if he can. I have 
vere an article that was in the June issue 
of a magazine called Ontario Report; and it 
‘talks about Interflow Systems’ burning in- 
dustrial liquid waste from a number of 
rities in Canada and the United States, and 
the levels of emissions which this plant is 
giving out under permits from the provincial 
government. The article also mentions the 
fact that Interflow is burning somewhat 
radioactive liquids from McMaster and _ pos- 
sibly other sources. I would like to know 
from the minister to what degree the com- 
oany is burning radioactive liquids from 
McMaster and what his ministry is doing to 
2ontrol or monitor this. 


_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as I am aware, 
Interflow is no longer burning in Hamilton, 
as a result of some violation notices that we 
served against the company. The company 
shut down the incinerator last April, and as 
far as I am aware—there was a newspaper 
article just recently on that—it is operating 
as a transfer station now. We have an 
application to approve the site as a transfer 
station. As you probably know, just a couple 
of weeks ago the company was convicted 
and fined $3,000. It is my understanding 
that the incinerator is not in operation at 
the present time. 


| Mr. Charlton: Mr. Minister, does what you 
mentioned about transfer mean they are burn- 


ing somewhere else? 


| Hon. Mr. Kerr: What it would do would 
be holding some of the wastes there for 


ultimate treatment at some other approved 








| 
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site or for disposal somewhere else. It is 
quite possible it is part of this fixation or 
solidification process that K and L is operat- 
ing, the Laidlaw group is operating, at the 
Ottawa city disposal site. But, as I say, the 
waste wouldn’t be disposed of or treated at 
the Interflow Systems’ old site where there 
was the incinerator. 


Mr. Charlton: Further to that, Mr. Minister, 
regardless of whether or not they are still 
burning, this article about the burning of 
liquids involved in the reactor process at Mc- 
Master said they had some low level of radio- 
active content in the form of carbon 14. Has 
your ministry monitored that kind of burning 
at all? What particular results did you find 
if you have monitored it? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I'll let Mr. Barr answer 
some of those detailed questions. That was 
some of the material that Interflow had been 
burning at its plant in Hamilton. They were 
using ‘mainly waste oils as fuel. Because of 
the inability of that incineration process to 
generate sufficient heat and destroy some 
of this material, there was a great deal of 
odour and smoke impingement that affected 
the people on the beach strip particularly. 
Mr. Barr, do you have any idea what used 
to be burned at that plant? 

Mr. Barr: No, I don’t have the details, 
but the reason the incinerator was shut down 
by Interflow was the difficulty it had in 
operating the incinerator at a proper heat 
temperature. It was getting emissions, viola- 
tion notices and odours in plumes. The com- 
pany found it couldn't economically support 
the installation of further abatement equip- 
ment to justify the volumes it was handling; 
so it made the choice of shutting down the 
incinerator rather than putting money in 
pollution abatement equipment. 


Mr. Charlton: Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chairman: All through, Mr. Charlton? 
Mr. Charlton: For now, yes. 


[8:15] 

Mr. Chairman: We had Mr. Gaunt next on 
our list. He had indicated a desire to speak 
but he hasn’t shown up, so we will call on 
Mr. Cooke. 
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Mr. Cooke: I just want to ask a couple of 
questions, There is one area that I under- 
stand Mr. B. Newman has already covered, 
but unfortunately I couldn’t make the esti- 
mates that day, so I would just like to ques- 
tion the minister regarding the application 
from the Essex County Lung Association to 
your ministry for funding of a pollution study 
on the effects on children in Essex county. 
There was a preliminary study of which I am 
sure you are aware. They ea approached 
the Minister of Health (Mr. Timbrell), who 
took five months to decide that it came under 
your ministry. Now we are in the process of 
working through your ministry. Have they 
applied to you, or have they made any con- 
tact with you yet? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. As a matter of fact, as 
I told Mr. Newman, we have had a letter 
from David Cooke, MPP, and we have had 
a letter from a citizen in the area by the 
name of Mrs. Allison. As a result of this 
correspondence, we wrote to the president of 
the Essex County Lung Association and indi- 
cated we were in support of its proposed re- 
search study on the effects of air pollution on 
Windsor children; we also said, “If there is 
anything we can do to help, please let us 
know.” That letter went out about three 
weeks ago and we haven’t heard anything 
since. 

Mr. Cooke: My assistant was talking today 
to Mr. McFadden from the Essex County 
Lung Association, and I understand they are 
in the process of consulting with people to 
make sure the proposed study is very accept- 
able to your ministry. That, I guess, is what 
is taking tthe time. So even though they 
haven’t responded to your correspondence, 
they obviously are very interested in the 
financing and are just making sure the appli- 
cation for funding will be up to par. I am 
sure the response will be coming along very 
quickly. I imagine your ministry has taken 
a look at the preliminary study or tthe pilot 
project study. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, we have some informa- 
tion. A lot of it was passed on to us by Mr. 
Timbrell, It is simply a matter now of decid- 
ing what further they would like our ministry 
to do. 

Mr. Cooke: If the application and the pro- 
posed study are reasonable, your ministry at 
this point is going to look very favourably on 
that application. Is that correct? 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. Cooke: The other thing I wanted to 
get into briefly is the Peerless Cement PCB 
problem in Detroit. We have talked about 
this before through letters and in some con- 


versations. Why, when Peerless Cement wa 
making this application, did your ministn 
support the application without consultin 


-anybody in the Windsor area? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What happened was tha 
the people in the United States, particularh 
the Wayne county air pollution control divi 
sion, had asked us for some comment on thi 
particular method of disposal of PCB-con 
taminated material. They were after som 
technical information as to what experienc 
we have had with it and what our comment 
generally were on this type of technology. _ 

We indicated to this APCD that if th 
technology and the process were the same a 
we had experimented with at St, Lawrence: 
Cement, our people were generally in favow 
of this method of disposal. In other words 
we said that in our opinion the proposa, 
represents an environmentally sound metho 
for the destruction of PCBs, assuming—wi 
underlined that—it was similar to the type 0 
process we had been using at St. Lawrence 
Cement. | 

It wasn’t a question of approving th: 
process. It wasn’t a question of saying w 
were all for it. It was just a matter of i 
technical submission from the people withi 
my ministry who were commenting on thai 
They had conditionalized their comments 01 
the fact that we didn’t really know what wa’ 
in. store for Peerless. 

Mr. Cooke: What authority does the pro 
vincial government have with that trans 
boundary pollution agreement between Michi 
gan and the province? I understand, fron 
what I was told when I went to a hearing i} 
Detroit, that the province has a fair amoun | 
of say in that and if it had objected, tha: 
would certainly have carried a lot of weight 
So there is a process whereby the province! 
of Ontario is consulted; and its opinion i 
very important to the whole process so that i 
it had objected at that point— 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Why would we object? — 

Mr. Cooke: First of all, you still have nc‘ 
answered my first question. It was that eve’ 
though you gave approval to this thing, it wa’ 
done very quietly. You gave approval withov' 
even consulting any people in the local are: 
It came as a surprise to the mayor and othe 4 
people in the city to find out that ithe feder: 
and provincial governments had given the: 
blessing to the project and no one had eve 
been consulted. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You are exaggerating. Ww 
didn’t give our blessing to the project at al’ 

Mr. Cooke: You were not at the meeting) 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I have just said, | 
was a technical opinion based on the litt) 
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ormation our people had. We indicated 
t if the process was the same as we had 
xperimented with at St. Lawrence Cement— 
‘hich we indicated we are satisfied with— 
»s0 facto we would feel the same way about 
xe Peerless project. There was no other 
y we could answer that. 
-Mr. Cooke: Why in that process would 
u not have automatically contacted the 
xcal people—the local officials who are 
ected, the mayor and city councillor or at 
ast the mayor and the pollution control 
irector—telling them that Peerless Cement 
ras considering this and that your opinion 
ad been asked for by the Wayne county 
ir pollution control division in Michigan? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think this opinion 
as asked of us, first of all, before we were 
ware that the city of Windsor had great 
jection to it. 
“Mr. Cooke: But they could not object to 
ymething they did not know about; that’s 
ae problem. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: It was before the hearings 
vere held in respect to the application. As 
ou have indicated, the International Joint 
mmission, through its international Mich- 
san and Ontario Air Pollution Board, would 
Iso have to review the proposal and report 
s findings to the commission. What we 
ad indicated to the people at the Wayne 
unty air pollution control division in Mich- 
yan was something that was quite prelim- 
ary, and the whole process of finally ap- 
roving this had to go through a number of 
‘eps before there would be any burning 
any approval of the project. 
Mr. Cooke: But the fact remains—I’m not 
oing to dwell on it—that your ministry 
ave its approval; whether you want to say 
arte blanche approval or not, it was a form 
f approval of the concept— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Of the technology. 


| Mr. Cooke: —without even consulting the 
peal people. I think that’s the wrong 
‘rocess, especially when more and more of 
aese applications are going to be coming 
p. If your ministry is going to develop any 
edibility, it is going to have to handle 
- differently to the way it did in Missis- 
auga or Detroit. 

While I’m mentioning Mississauga, why 
0 you handle the Mississauga project dif- 
erently to the way you handle the Windsor 
ne? Why are you willing to go to Missis- 
auga— 

“Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are not involved in 
he Peerless one. We were involved in the 
Aississauga one. Along with the federal 
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government and the Ontario Research Foun- 
dation, we were involved in the experimen- 
tation. 

Mr. Cooke: The fact is there are 300,000 
people living in Essex county who happen 
to be citizens of Ontario; you are the Min- 
ister of the Environment and it’s up to you 
to make sure our environment is protected. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. 


Mr. Cooke: Therefore, I would think the 
same type of process should be followed in 
Windsor as was followed: in Mississauga, 
which means you should have come down 
to Windsor. You still have. not done that. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. I don’t mind going 
down to Windsor—I’m certainly not going 
to go tonight; it’s a little stormy out there— 
but, to me, there is no comparison between 
the two projects. We are involved. The 
ministry is involved in the experimentation 
at St. Lawrence Cement. What you're talk- 
ing about is something that is going to take 
place in the United States. 

Mr. Cooke: Near the border of the United 
States and Canada—only a very few miles 
from Windsor, the fifth largest city in the 
province. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The point you may be 
forgetting is that up until now what has 
been suggested for Peerless Cement—if, as 
I say, it is similar to the St. Lawrence 
Cement project—is a safe manner of dis- 
posing of PCB-contaminated material. There- 
fore, there is no danger to the people of 
Windsor. 

As a matter of fact, it will probably be 
better than dumping this material in the 
Detroit River or Lake Erie or by some 
other clandestine method that may be going 
on at the present time. 

Mr. Cooke: Obviously, the proper destruc- 
tion of PCBs is better than dumping them 
into the river. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. 

Mr. Cooke: But the question remains: Is 
it a good idea to burn PCBs in the middle 
of a very highly-populated area? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're saying that it is 
acceptable in Mississauga, and Mississauga 
has 150,000 people and it’s on the border 
of an area with two and a half million peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Cooke: So the Mississauga project is 
going ahead even though you've scheduled 
public hearings. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, what I’m saying is 
that as far as my ministry in concerned—and 
we've now been involved in this for three 
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or four years—we have concluded that it is 
a safe method for the destruction of PCB 
material. 

Mr. Cooke: But there are reservations in 
Mississauga. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What are they? 

Mr. Cooke: I don’t know; I’m asking you. 
You're going ahead with public hearings. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Because the people feel 
there are some reservations. We have a public 
hearing for a lot of projects that we feel are 
acceptable. If the public wants to make sub- 
missions and to have answers to technical 
questions, we'll have a public hearing. 

Mr. Cooke: So what is the purpose of the 
public hearing? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: To answer questions. 


Mr. Cooke: But not to make a decision, The 
ministry made its decision for Mississauga 
and you're going to be burning the PCBs in 
Mississauga. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not unless there is a 
public hearing and there’s a recommendation 
from the board that this program should go 
ahead. 

Mr. Cooke: There are some questions with 
Mississauga or you wouldn’t be having a pub- 
lic hearing and you wouldn’t be waiting for a 
recommendation. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have you read the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. Cooke: I’m asking you a question that 
makes a lot of sense. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The answer is no. 


Mr. Cooke: So, despite the public hearings, 
as far as you're concerned, you're going to 
go ahead and burn the PCBs in Mississauga. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not until there’s a pub- 
lic hearing. 

Mr. Bounsall: What you are saying then is 
that you will await the recommendation of the 
board. But you sound very confident that 
those burnings are going to go ahead and 
take place. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We rarely approve a project 
if there’s a recommendation against it by the 
Environmental Assessment Board. And if we 
go through the Environmental Assessment Act 
route, in that case the board has the power to 
make a decision. So if, as a result of those 
hearings, there’s a recommendation against 
the burning of PCB-contaminated material, 
it’s very likely that burning won't take place. 

Mr. Cooke: So in Mississauga you decided 
to go this route. But in Windsor—before you 
had even gone through this route in Missis- 
sauga—you decided to give your blessing to 
this Peerless Cement application. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, we didn't give our 
blessing to the application in Windsor. 


Mr. Cooke: I was at a meeting in Detroit 
and I'll tell you what one of your representa- 
tives said. If you don’t call this a blessing, I 
don’t know what the hell you can call it. 

One of your representatives said it was over- 
kill because of the protections of this particu- 
lar application. There were so many protec- 
tions against a fault or a problem ever occur- 
ring that it was overkill, he said. Now, if 
that’s not giving blessing or approval to the 
project—and they made recommendations and 
suggested there wasn’t a need for all these 
protections—then I don’t know what the heck 
is. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I wasn’t at the hearings, so 
I don’t know. 


Mr. Cooke: I was. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Who said it or what author- 
ity he had to say it, I couldn’t very well tell 
you. 

[8:30] 

Mr. Cooke: He was representing your min- 
istry, so I would have thought you might have 
been aware of what he was saying. 

Basically, I want to say what you've done 
to Windsor on this particular application is 
that you’ve asked 300,000 people in the coun- 
ty of Essex to rely on authorities in Michigan 
to have their environment protected, I dont 
think that’s the proper route to be taken. I 
think it was handled quite secretly and it 
came out. There should have been consulta- 
tion before you gave your approval to this 
application in Detroit. 

If the ministry doesn’t develop a different 
process and a different philosophy of dealing 
with these types of things, the public is not 
going to have any confidence in your ministry” 
and you're going to run into many hysterical 
citizens across this province who are going to: 
over-react to applications for this type of thing 
in the future. And they will have the right to: 
do it because they will have absolutely no 
confidence in the way your ministry handles, 
things. | 

Mr. Hennessy: I think this is a political 
speech to some extent. Why don’t you stand. 
up on a soap box and give a speech? | 

Mr. Cooke: Go tell the people in Missis- 
sauga that you want to burn PCBs. Id like 
to see what they'd say. 

Mr. Makarchuk: As a matter of fact, maybe 
his place would be a good location, if youre 
looking for another site. You just recom- 


| 


mended his place as a suitable site. 


Mr. Bounsall; There must be a cement plant | 
up at the Lakehead. | 
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Mr. Chairman: One speaker at a time, 
please. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I was wondering how 

many areas such as the St. Lawrence Cement 
plant now are handling PCBs? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not aware of any facil- 
ity in Ontario that has a licence to burn PCB- 
contaminated material. That’s why we are 
rather anxious to get one under way. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But you had been burn- 

ing them at that cement plant since 1975. 
Is this correct? 
_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. PCB was first burned 
in Mississauga at about the end of 1975 or 
early 1976. January 1976 was the time the 
certificate was issued. It was burned during 
that period for about a week. It was stopped 
so we could analyse and check the results 
of that burn; we had the results in Septem- 
ber or October. It was burned again, using 
different mixtures; you'll have to get the 
technical people to answer this, but it was 
burned with different other types of waste 
material, 

' Also involved was checking the monitoring 
of stack emissions and the management and 
‘storage of the material. So there was a total 
of about 50 days of buming from January 
1976 to April 1977. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: How much was burnt 

‘up in that time? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we got that figure? 

Roughly how much material was burned in 
that time? 

Mr. Giles: I don’t think we have the exact 

figure, Mr. Minister. We certainly could find 

it. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Could you make it avail- 

4 able? 

' Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think it was in one 

_of our submissions. 

| Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they now making 

| PCBs? 

| Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. Monsanto was the only 
manufacturer of PCBs in the United States. 

bos didn’t have anybody in Canada manu- 

‘facturing them. I understand they are no 

‘ longer in that business. 

Mr. Cooke: That’s what you call a respon- 

sible corporate citizen. 

Mr, G. I. Miller: Do you know, totally, 
how much is manufactured and how much 
| is brought into Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if these fig- 
“ures are relevant to you, Mr. Miller. There 
have been PCBs in all kinds of material for 
a number of years, particularly in electrical 
equipment: fluorescent lights, precipitators, 
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transformers and things of that nature; they 
act as a fire retardant and give long life to 
electrical equipment. 

For a while back in the late 1960s, PCBs 
were used in printers inks and things of 
that nature. We banned the use of PCBs in 
about 1970 or 1971 in all open systems, such 
as certain types of paper, certain types of 
inks, lacquers, varnishes and things of that 
nature, 

We restricted the use of PCBs strictly to 
electrical equipment so there would not be 
the type of problem with disposal that could 
have existed if we had allowed their con- 
tinued use in all types of materials in open 
systems where there could be some danger 
of contamination. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are PCBs now allowed 
to be used by them? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are still being used 
in electrical equipment. We are working 
with the federal government in phasing out 
the use of PCBs, with the idea of an ulti- 
mate ban on the importation of PCBs 
which would involve the federal government. 
The new federal Environmental Contam- 
inants Act has the power to do that. The 
problem right now is to find a safe substi- 
tute, an alternative. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do they have one? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They have not discovered 
one at the present time. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Then they are still be- 
ing used, are they? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are still being used 
in electrical equipment. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Where are they getting 
PCBs? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Up till now they have 
been getting them from Monsanto. They 
would have to import them from somewhere 
else if we allowed the importation to con- 
tinue, I don’t know what other alternative 
they would have. If they don’t have a North 
American manufacturer, I suppose they will 
have to bring them in from abroad. 


Mr, Bounsall: Haven’t they stopped using 
PCBs in the manufacture of most new pieces 
of equipment that formerly contained them? 
Or is that impression of mine incorrect? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: My information is that it 
is still in particular electrical equipment. For 
example, Ontario Hydro says that if we don t 
have the type of PCB equipment we use m 
our transformers, there could be a break- 
down in the generation of electricity. 

Hydro has been told that the life of the 
use of PCBs in this province is limited. At 
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one point we were looking at the end of 
1978; that’s still a possibility but, unfortu- 
nately, Hydro still has not found, as I say, a 
suitable alternative. I would be interested in 
knowing, if there isn’t any type of material or 
substance that will provide PCBs’ effective- 
ness as a fire retardant and in giving this 
equipment some long life and safety, what 
is the alternative if they don’t find a substi- 
tute? Do you want to comment on some of 
that, Mr. Turner? 


Mr. E. W. Turner: I don’t think I can add 
much more to what the minister has said. 
There are substances which are being sold 
as alternatives for PCBs but no single sub- 
stance has all of the desirable properties of 
PCBs for applications in transformers and 
capacitors. In fact, that is the only use that 
is allowed by the federal government now 
under the Environmental Contaminants Act 
—in electrical equipment. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You asked me a question, 
Mr. Miller. Did you want to know the amount 
that is being used now in the province? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. I was just going to 
get back to that. You said it was not being 
sold or manufactured now and I wonder 
where they are getting this product. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you can appreciate, 
there is still a lot of equipment in place that 
would have this material. But I am advised 
that current inventories of PCBs in use in the 
province are estimated at about 25 million 
pounds, which will require disposal over an 
indeterminate period as PCBs are replaced 
with other materials. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to have safe disposal. 

Mr. G, I. Miller: Do you know how much 
is produced and how much waste has to be 
disposed of every years? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is about one per cent of 
25 million pounds. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Per year? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. One per cent would 
come out of active use and have to be safely 
disposed of. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Then what would be the 
capacity of St. Lawrence Cement plant to 
deal with it, if this is an effective method of 
disposing of it? Could it handle it? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: One must remember that 
St. Lawrence Cement handles other waste 
material. The PCB material isn’t the only 
type they are using; they are also using waste 
oils as supplementary fuel. 

Mr. Haggerty: They are on a conservation 
program. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are. Right. It is a true 
form of recycling really. But I would say, 
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subject to correction, if that plant was utilized, 
that it would be able to handle most of what 
would be needed for disposal within the 
province. 

Mr. Giles: That is my understanding. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In your opinion it has 
been successful in the experimental stages 
from 1975 to 1977. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As much as you can put a 
product on the market, if you have research 
or you test or analyse or check everything, 
whether it is an automobile, an airplane or 
some type of product that is being sold in the 
open market or whether it is waste disposal, 
the experimentation is complete. 

The team that was involved in this experi- 
ment has made eight recommendations of 
things that should be done before there is, 
shall we say, full-time approval for the burn- 
ing of this material—such things as better 
monitoring facilities, improved storage and 
handling, the number of trucks that should 
be allowed on a daily basis, the question of 
intermediate checking, proper facilities, . 

Apparently the blend is very important. If 
this stuff is to be used properly as a fuel, 
and at the same time not cause any type of 
contamination, certain fugitive materials 
should not be included; so the material has 
to be checked to some degree. This type of 
thing. 

It is a normal procedure, after having an 
experimentation period for as long as we have 
had for this, that there is an analysis and a 
report. The report recommends certain things; 
that, of course, has been submitted to the 
company. 


‘Mr. Haggerty: Can you assure the mem-. 
bers of the committee that there is no car-— 
cinogenic matter that could be emitted from 
the stack? | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No harmful carcinogenic - 
material. I guess we could say that. | 


Mr. Bounsall: The only harmful material , 
really is unburned PCBs. That is the problem. | 
If something goes wrong with the burning | 
and some of the PCBs get out of the stack, 
that is where you have your carcinogenic 
problem. It is the PCBs themselves that are | 
carcinogenic. 


Mr. Haggerty: Almost any oil is as far as | 
that goes. ! 
{ 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you drink it by the’ 
gallon. , I 


Mr. Bounsall: But not in the sense that 
PCBs are. They are highly carcinogenic. The | 
one worry is that they will get out in the’ 
atmosphere. 


{ 
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_ Mr. Haggerty: You have done research at 
the Ontario Research Foundation, and your 
own research staff has carried out some 
studies at the cement plant in Mississauga. 
The committee wants to be convinced that 
there isn’t any possibility of carcinogenic 
matter being emitted from the stacks. 

Mr. Cooke: I guess what the public wants 
s assurance that there won’t be an accident, 
yecause that is when it is going to happen. 
don’t think you or anybody can give the: 
assurance that there won’t be an accident. 


8:45] 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Can they be recycled? 
dan the PCBs be used again? 


' Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it is a spent material. 
tis in a different form. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You say they are not 
porting any but they are still using it? 
Mr. E. W. Turner: Most of it is recycled 
nd reused in transformers. The material we 
re talking about is that which for various 
reasons has to be disposed of. It is usually 
material that is split or comes from a trans- 
former that is taken out of operation and 
here is no further use for the liquid. That 
s the projected rate of one per cent per 

num of the 25-million-pound inventory. 

. There is a possibility it could be recycled, 
yut most of it is diluted in light oils that 
e used to wash out the equipment; and the 
yest method of disposing of it is to destroy 
t thermally by some suitable incineration 
TOCEeSS. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any charge-back 
o Ontario Hydro for disposing of this waste 
naterial? 


' Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, I wouldn’t think so. 
Intario Hydro has been disposing of some 
if this material in the United States up until 
\ow, I believe. 


_ Mr. E. W. Turner: Ontario Hydro buys 
be material on an equivalent fuel basis from 
| supplier, which happens to have been 
Themtrol in the United States. So the PCB 
material has gone from Ontario over to 
“hemtrol, where it has been blended suit- 
bly; then it comes back in an adjusted 
orm and St. Lawrence Cement purchase it 


sa fuel. 
Mr. Haggerty: Why can’t Hydro dispose 

f it in their own plants, their own facilities 
uch as the fossil-fuel plants? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We don’t have the same 
ype of kiln or incinerator. It is a different 
ype of incinerator, I would think. 
| Mr. E. W. Turner: There is some con- 
ideration being given. Ontario Hydro was 
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asked that question as to why they can’t 
destroy the material themselves in their own 
power boilers, and this is being looked at. 
But it is a matter of having sufficiently high 
temperatures for a sufficiently long period 
of time to ensure the PCB is destructed. 

Mr. Haggerty: I imagine it would be 
available in one of Hydro’s boilers. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the heat re- 
quirement and for what period of time? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: The recommended 
temperature is 2,600 degrees Fahrenheit for 
a period of 2.5 seconds. That is somewhat 
technical, but that is what it boils down to. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is hotter than most 
hot water you get, Gord. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What do Hydro’s boilers 
produce? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: I really couldn’t tell 
you that at the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It would depend on Hydro’s 
fuel process too, wouldn’t it? 
Mr. E. W. Turner: Oh yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It couldn’t be utilized 
with coal, it would have to be utilized with 
oil. Is this what you are saying? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You say Hydro is the one 
that utilizes the PCBs. What per cent would 
you say Hydro is utilizing? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would say Hydro is the 
one major user in Ontario. Wouldn't that 
be correct? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you know exactly? 
Have you got it down? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is electrical equipment, 
and I would think a lot of the PUCs in the 
province as well as Ontario Hydro. As I say, 
I believe it is used still in the manufacture 
of certain types of lighting such as fluorescent 
lighting. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: Yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: So when you break a 
bulb? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What would happen if 
you broke a fluorescent light bulb? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: It is used in the 
capacitors that are used to start the lights. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, it seems to me 
that Hydro have the control of the biggest 
percentage of PCBs. Should it not be their 
responsibility then to monitor and indicate 
what their needs are for disposing? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Hydro knows there are 
certain safe accepted methods of disposal of 
PCB material or oil They have been storing 
them to a certain extent at their plant at 
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Clarkston for transportation down to Chem- 
trol at Lewiston in the United States. I 
believe that still continues to be a disposal 
facility. What we are trying to do here, be- 
cause of the great amount that is generated 
from Ontario and the concern at some 
possible date of being cut off from that site 
if Chemtrol goes out of business, for example, 
is to make sure there is an ultimate site 
available and that it is a safe method of 
disposal. The Chemtrol site involves a long 
haul and we are just concerned that every- 
thing is arriving safely at its destination. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You don’t know? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as we know, it is. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How much waste disposal 
is involved at the present time? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t have that figure. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But you have indicated 
that a plant such as the one at Mississauga 
could handle the disposal of all of Ontario's 
waste PCBs. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The St. Lawrence Cement 
plant could handle most of the PCBs gen- 
erated at the present time in Ontario. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How much? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are around 25 mil- 
lion pounds in current. inventories in use, 
and around one per cent of that is required 
for disposal. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is thatP I’m not a 
mathematician. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is 250,000 pounds. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there anything else 
that can’t be recycled that is being dealt with 
as far as industrial wastes are concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You might look at the 
certificates. I haven’t got the certificates in 
front of me, but they are burning waste oils, 
crankcase oil and that type of thing at the 
St. Lawrence Cement plant. Would the 
hydrocarbons include more than PCBs? 


Mr. Giles: There are some which do not 
include PCBs which they have certificates to 
burn. 


Mr. G, I. Miller: Is there any other plant 
in Ontario that is capable of burning PCBs or 
other pollutants? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I guess Tricil in Missis- 


at is burning some types of oils and spent 
uels. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What capacity are they 
running at? 


Mr. Barr: I don’t have the number of 
gallons or tons. Tricil also operate a similar 
incinerator in Moore township near Sarnia. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they running at 
capacity? | 
Mr. Barr: The one at Clarkson isn’t running | 
at capacity in accordance with what the 
company officials say. They could take more, | 
Mr. G. I Miller: What per cent are they | 
cunning at now? 7 
Mr. Barr: Around 50 or 60 per cent capa- ' 
city. I think the Sarnia operation still has 
reserve capacity. It takes other materials there | 
for treatment, other than just incinerated — 
wastes. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Forty per cent of the 
capacity is really not enough, is it? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. The problem with the : 
plant in Mississauga is that as long as we | 
have landfill such as Beare Road, which is | 
much cheaper for disposal than hauling it to. 
Tricil, the little producers of waste oils will | 
use landfill. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Where is Beare Road? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Beare Road is in Metro. 
near the new zoo. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: What is that one along’ 
the Queen Elizabeth Way at Clarkson? | 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a landfill site. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they utilizing it? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean near South-_ 
bourne Road?P i 
Mr. G. I. Miller: I mean right there on 
the left-hand side. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a landfill. That’s only 
domestic, solid waste ! 
Mr. G. I. Miller: 
serve, then? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s Mississauga. | 
Mr G. I. Miller: Not Toronto, just Missis- ‘ 
sauga. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes It’s a local. I think it’s” 
a regional facility. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: The burning I think may) 
be air pollution, or the air resources we are. 
debating at the present time, is it not? How! 
many plants are disposing of the burning at, 
the present time, then? 


What area does that | 


— 





Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have the burning waste. 
oils— v | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: From wastes and waste, 
period? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Waste oils—there is the. 
plant in Moore township and the plant it 
Mississauga. We closed down the one in Ham: 
ilton, so there are just the two. { 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You closed the one i 
Hamilton? . 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 





Mr. G. I. Miller: For what reason? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They were polluting. We 
ast fined them $3,000 the other day for con- 
amination. They did not have high enough 
cineration and they were not able to de- 
truct the material they were incinerating. 
“here was a bad odour and a great deal of 
moke that was affecting the people of the 
each strip in Hamilton. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Were they not able to 
vercome it? 
; Hon. Mr. Kerr: Apparently it cost what, a 
nillion dollars? The company was not pre- 
yared to spend that kind of money. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: You don’t give any assis- 
ance for this? 
| Hon. Mr. Kerr: We've got pollution abate- 
nent incentives that amount to about a quar- 
er of a million dollars. That’s the maximum 
figure, $250,000. Is that right? Yes, under the 
ollution Abatement Incentive Act that’s been 
-nsince 1970 or 1971. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That 1971 one is a little 
righer than that. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: We also allowed the ex- 
smption of retail sales tax and we also have a 
‘oan program, up to $250,000, that is admin- 
‘stered through ODC. The federal government 
nas the fast tax write-off for pollution abate- 
ment equipment and also there is the exemp- 
‘ion of sales tax under the Retail Sales Tax 
Act. This includes production equipment, in- 
cluding pollution control equipment. 
| Mr. G. I. Miller: What do the feds contri- 
gute, then? 
_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: The federal government is 
involved, I guess, in the corporations tax in 
allowing fast write-off for pollution control 
equipment, fast tax write-offs in their book- 
keeping to depreciate more quickly. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: They don’t have any direct 
grants or make money available for this type 
of thing? 
' Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not the federal govern- 
ment. 
_ Mr. G. I. Miller: You said we had discus- 
sions with them? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. They said that it should 
remain provincial because the situation varies 
from province to province. We have trouble 
getting them to stick in with the fast write-off. 
_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Is it right, then, that they 
are bringing PCBs in from other provinces? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're bringing in PCBs? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. Into Ontario from 
other provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean they are hauling 
their waste material? I think it was just re- 
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cently that there was a spill in Saskatchewan 
and some of that ended up in New York for 
disposal. That shows you how many safe dis- 
posal facilities there are and why there is such 
a need for more. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they being stored 
here, though? Were they all disposed of, or 
are they stored here from other provinces? 
[9:00] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: My information is that they 
go to the facility in New York. I am not aware 
of any storage here. I would think they would 
go to the ultimate disposal site. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Don’t you think it should 
be the federal government’s responsibility to 
provide some disposal? ‘Why should we take 
it in Ontario? Concerning the extreme danger 
that this provides, do you not think the federal 
government should have some responsibility? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I am aware of so far is 
that PCB material was hauled from Saskatch- 
ewan to New York. I suppose as long as it 
was done safely and properly, we had no ob- 
jection to those trucks travelling over our 
highways, until it reached its destination, It 
was not disposed of in Ontario, so it’s not a 
question of our handling Saskatchewan’s 
waste. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Whose responsibility is it, 
then, for inspection of this transportation? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: We are responsible. Also 
federal regulations of the Department of 
Transport regarding interprovincial trucking 
would have to apply to a situation like that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It points out one more 
time that when you get it on the road and 
have to transport it long-distance, it can be 
a danger to any particular area. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: If it isn’t transported in 
proper trucks. I would assume it has to be 
enclosed in a tank type of trailer operation. 
It can’t be an open flat, or whatever they call 
it. 

Mr. E. W. Turner: Either in a tank truck 
or in drums which are sealed and appropri- 
ately handled. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is your ministry noti- 
fied of such movement of materials? You are 
kept up-to-date on that? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We were notified. I be- 
lieve there was an inspection of that par- 
ticular shipment at either Thunder Bay or 
Kenora, and another one in St. Catharines. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Now that’s where you 
had the spill there. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was a spill there, 
and I believe we have laid some charges 
against that particular trucker. Is it because 
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of failure to notify us, or failure to clean up 
after the spill? 

Mr. G. L Miller: Do you not feel, then, 
Mr, Minister, that the federal government 
does have some responsibility? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, for example, I would 
think in any interprovincial or international 
transportation of PCBs, the federal govern- 
ment should become involved. I think, as 
you know, Mr. Snow was asked a question 
in the House a while ago about the safe 
transportation of toxic contaminants of that 
kind. We have passed legislation under our 
Highway Traffic Act regarding transporta- 
tion, but we need the federal government 
to also supersede that so that it covers inter- 
provincial transportation. He has asked Mr. 
Lang for that and I understand it is forth- 
coming. That is why he introduced some 
recent amendments that would sort of put 
our house in order as far as that type of 
transportation is concerned. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What about matching 
financial assistance? Would you think of any 
requests, in your opinion? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, you see, this is a situ- 
ation where you're talking about material 
that is being generated in the private sector. 
They're using it in business to manufacture 
material or use it in some form or another. 
Our role should be mainly regulating and 
monitoring and imposing conditions and re- 
quirements for disposal and haulage. Instead 
of that, we find ourselves involved in wor- 
rying about safe disposal sites and the ex- 
perimentation of disposal in cement kilns 
and things of that nature, because we 
haven't absolute faith that the private sector 
will properly dispose of the material, be- 
cause we have incidents where it hasn’t been 
properly disposed. Why should the taxpayers 
of the province subsidize private industry in 
disposing of something that it should be 
looking after itself? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Why? Because we can’t 
utilize the fish out of our streams, We can’t 
go in and fish in our lakes. I think it is of 
concern to the public as a whole. But ob- 
viously you don’t think that the feds should 
have any responsibility. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The feds have a definite 
role to play in the importation of PCBs into 
Canada and the interprovincial or interna- 
tional transportation of PCB material. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You are making money 
available through your ministry— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. To assist companies 


to get into activities of this kind. That is 
right, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: And you say up to 
$250,000? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But no more. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is the level. It is 
supposed to be loans mainly for small com- 
panies, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you not think that 
if there were a matching fund from the 
federal government you might get a better 
deal on disposal of this material in the in- 
dustry? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The problem is really not 
money. We have ODC, as you know. We 
have our program. There is always money. 
The problem is getting approval to establish 
these facilities. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t know. You have 
been observing it too, and it is a matter of 
gaining the confidence of the people, that 
they will accept that it is not going to be 
a hazard to them. I think this is the goal. 
If we don't show confidence and listen to 
the people, I don’t think we are going to 
gain it. We just can’t go ahead and force 
ourselves into areas where they don’t want 
it. I think there are other alternatives, such 
as have been stated tonight. But you are the 
minister. We are the opposition and we can 
only suggest and hope it will be picked up 
from there. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, if we know of 
any company that wants to get into this 
type of disposal, to create and operate this 
type of facility, and can’t do so because 
of lack of funds, we will do what we can to 
help them, assuming it is a proper system. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You said that in Hamil- 
ton: if they spent $1 million, they could 
bring it up to the proper standard. Right? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is a company, too, 
that if it wanted to, could spend $1 million. 
But that is a decision of that board. 

In a situation like that, where the com- 
pany has the wherewithal and makes a 
business decision not to go ahead and spend 
that $1 million, I don’t see that it is a 
reasonable role for government to invest $1 
million in a situation of that kind. For ex- 
ample, I don’t think ODC, with its criteria 
and conditions, would approve a thing like 
that. 

I might add—and it might be of help to 
you—the sarne group that is involved is now 
out of the incineration process and is in 
the fixation process, the solidification of in- 
dustrial liquid waste I was explaining t0 
Mr. Charlton. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: They are also involved 
with the Tiger Cats. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. I hope they have 
more success with fixation. Right now it 
looks as if they are going to be very success- 
ful with that process; it solidifies the material 
almost as a hard crust and it looks as if it is 
possibly an even better method than in- 
cineration But that experiment isn’t through 
yet, so I am not able to comment authori- 
tatively. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, you are well 
aware of the hearings that are taking place 
at present. The thing that concerns me is 
that it was indicated by the chairman in a 
write-up in the Globe and Mail on Wednes- 
day, November 30, that the site at Nanticoke 
is a farm in the middle of nowhere. I say 
that is not in the middle of nowhere. It is 
within a mile of the Nanticoke Creek, where 


i 
. 


there is a water intake that is intended to 
supply water to a huge area. 

_ We really don’t know what it is going 
to supply. Yet you say we can’t spend $1 
million to create a plant so we can dispose 
of it where they are producing it rather than 
trucking it to a new area to pollute a new 
stream of water. I don’t say it is going to 
Ilute it, but it is a possibility when you 
get it there. Why shouldn’t it be dealt with 
in that direction rather than being put out 
into “nowhere,” as it is indicated my area 
is, and starting a new source of pollution? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is a bit of an 
anomaly. We have been criticized because 
we are putting something in a highly con- 
ested area and we have been told we 
should put it up in Moosonee or some place, 
where there are no people. As you say, 
there aren't a lot of people at the site in 
Nanticoke. But it is an industrial area; as 
you know, it is going to be the heart of 
che new industrial area on the north shore 
of Lake Erie. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: You have the former Treas- 
1rer's dream there, the new Townsend site 
for 350,000 people. 

) Hon. Mr. Kerr: Sure, there’s Townsend; 
out there’s also Texaco, Stelco— 

Mr. Haggerty: You frighten them away 
ith your proposals of waste disposal in 
t area. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, no. They don’t even 
know about it. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: You've killed his dream. 


| Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it is right in the centre 
of that new industrial complex. I would sug- 
Zest this is sub judice to some extent be- 
cause the wind-up of that hearing is to 





















take place this week. I don’t want to pre- 
judge— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t want to either. 
I have never made any statements at the 
hearing. I have never been involved in it. 
I don’t want to be accused of being political, 
which I think you hinted to me one day 
when we had a little discussion in the House. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was the other one. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. But I say we have 
a problem. I don’t think we should be ex- 
pected to take all of Ontario’s industrial 
waste in a new area, if’ we have to look 
after our own. 

There hasn’t been any indication that there 
is going to be any great need for that par- 
ticular industrial area to get rid of the waste. 
I say they should do it on their own site. 
They have plenty of land, and that is where 
they could deal with it. But let’s not have 
all of Ontario’s waste in one area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think you will 
find there is any intention of taking all of 
Ontario’s waste there. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is the first one 
that is going to be established; and if you 
get it there, it is going to attract more. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are two sites, one 
in Moore township and one in Mississauga. 
There are two incinerators in operation there 
now. They are also still disposing of waste 
in landfill. St. Lawrence Cement is still 
handling and burning a great deal of in- 
dustrial liquid waste. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Encourage them to deal 
with the waste in that matter. Are you going 
to have a plant that is only running at 40 
per cent, which is not efficient, in Missis- 
saugaP 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Once Beare Road closes 
down, that material would go to the Mis- 
sissauga plant. Tricil is in the business of 
transportation as well as disposal, and much 
of what it collects through transportation 
from these generators and users goes to 
Beare Road. That would have to go to one 
of their plants, either in Mississauga or in 
Moore township. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Have you had consultation 
with the disposal industry generally to see 
if you can encourage more to be dealt with 
by plants such as the one at Mississauga? 
Have you had them together? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I had a chance to meet 
with the industry this fall. Their concern, of 
course, is the closing of the Beare Road site. 
We have made it quite clear to them that 
we are not satisfied with the continuous 
disposal at Beare Road. At any event, Metro 
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council has indicated it wants to close that 
site right away. It is now scheduled to close 
some time next year. So unless we find other 
landfill sites there is no alternative but to 
go to facilities such as those of Tricil in 
Mississauga and Moore township. There is 
also the possibility of deep-well disposal in 
that area. 

[9:15] 

Mr. G. I. Miller: My final question would 
be whether you think that recycling, incinera- 
tion and the use of existing facilities could 
deal with all our industrial waste which is 
produced? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We just have not got those 
facilities at the present time. The one in 
Mississauga, as you know, will be subject to 
environmental hearings. The process in 
Hamilton; that experiment still has to be 
completed. The problem of opening up new 
sites, of course, is that wherever you do it 
there is local opposition subject to long hear- 
ings. They are getting so long and expensive 


now that many of the proposers are backing 
off. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I'll give somebody else 
an opportunity to speak, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I just wonder, in effect, 
what your problem is, Mr. Minister. In the 
first place it appears you always try to cope 
with the problem after it develops instead of 
trying to catch up to it or to be ahead of 
the problem. 

What puzzles me about this whole thing is 
that you have not got the audacity, shall we 
say, or the mentality of old C. D. Howe. 
When he was looking for somebody to build 
an airline, he approached our indigenous 
capitalists. When he found that none of them 
would do it, he then set about establishing 
an airline himself which, incidentally, is still 
operating and operating very well. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What’s the name of that 
airline? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Air Canada, for your 
benefit. 


Mr. Haggerty: And it runs at a deficit. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you want to argue that 
point, you could cut out the non-profit 
flights to various areas and you would not 
have deficits. 

What puzzles me is that if you take the 
firm in Hamilton, probably the only reason 
they did not go ahead is that there was not a 
chance to make a profit. If they knew they 
could make a profit they would bloody well 
go ahead with it. So would everybody else. 

Why don’t you sit down either with some 
of our indigenous capitalists and discuss this, 


or ask for proposals to build a disposal plant? 
Possibly they would operate them if you 
guaranteed certain things or certain levels 
of profits in a joint venture between your- 
selves and government. $ 

It seems to me you are running, in effect, 
an ad hoc operation in waste disposal right 
now. There is a great deal of suspicion as 
to where some of these wastes are dumped 
—there is still the roadside; the guys go out 
at night and they are not going to drive a 
few hundred miles et cetera=and these kinds 
of things are going to come back to haunt 
you some time. 

You can’t afford to fool around with waste 
disposal as you have been doing up to this. 
point. You bring it in one place, you get 
talked out of it in another place and for 
good reasons, and the people get concerned 
because they don’t know what’s going on— 
and here you go. ' 

At this time, as far as I can figure out, you 
have no concrete program to take care of the 
waste. The PCBs are going to be around and 
you have not got any place to put them. You 
are going to shove a little here, a little there’ 
and in the process you might incinerate 15 or 
20 per cent. I just wonder where the rest of 
it is going and where it will eventually filter 
into. Into what life streams will it go? 

What’s the matter? Forget about your 
ideological hangups. That’s the difference be- 
tween the socialists and the private enter- 
prisers: we don’t have these ideological hang-. 
ups. Sit down with industry, if necessary, 
and say: “We'll work out some plan or’— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll nationalize St. 
Lawrence Cement. { 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. That’s what I mean. 
You have that ideological hangup. That's a 
good example of the rigidity of your thinking, 
shall we say, or the blinkers you have on. 
your eyes. You could sit down with industry 
and say: “Okay, let’s build a plant.” If we 
have to, let us ask industry for proposals— 
what they would require to build and operate, 
a plant. If it can’t be done that way, look at 
other options: a joint venture, or, if necessary, 
go into it yourself. | 

You are going to have to deal with this 
problem. You can’t keep fooling around with 
it in the way you have been doing, because 
the people in this province eventually may 
start suffering. It’s the old ticking time bomb’ 
that somewhere is going to come to roost 
with you. | 

You said you’d discuss it with industry. 
Exactly why is it industry is annoyed? Are: 
they not sure of the fact that, if they built 2 
plant, the materials are going to get to them!’ 




















Is that part of the problem? You have a little 
influence with Ontario Hydro; you probably 
ould use influence in some other areas and 
perhaps make it a viable operation—if not 
viable, at least a break-even operation. What’s 
the feeling against using this type of ap- 
roach? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have used this type of 
approach. I think it’s important not to over- 
simplify this. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It’s also important not to 
over-complicate it either. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is very complicated. This 
ministry was responsible for getting CIL, 
which is now Tricil, established in Mississauga. 
The idea was that this company was going to 
build a plant to deal with industrial liquid 
wastes. The plant was opened about 1973 or 
1974 and the idea was they were going to 
build the plant in stages so that ultimately 
they would be able to handle just about any 
type of industrial liquid waste. 

I forget how much they have invested so 
far. I think they spent roughly a couple of 
‘million dollars building a plant there before 
hed moved into the second stage. I might 


say at that time, it was part of the—could you 
‘not keep a little order, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, sir. We're listening very 
attentively. 
_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: The plant, for example, is 
on Crown land; the land where it is located 
is land attached to our sewage disposal plant 
‘in Mississauga. So we facilitated the location 
of that plant for the company. Ultimately, the 
idea would be that once the plant is built to 
a certain degree and with a high level of 
efficiency, they may become part of the sew- 
age disposal plant in some way; that is, 
‘assuming there is sufficient pre-treatment so 
the waste could be part of the sewage treat- 
‘ment and ultimately the receiving water. 
| After they built the first stage and the 
| Plant was in operation, they found they 
| 








‘weren’t making money. They weren't getting 
| the volume of waste that is being generated 
‘in the area, because they had to charge more, 
for example, than was being charged in a 
landfill site. A lot of it was being exported. 
Some of it was going to the Interflow plant 
‘in Hamilton. As a result, they weren't getting 
the volume necessary even to break even. 

We were also concerned whether or not 
| there was some other type of plant disposal 
' design. We started a waybill system and 
_ brought in regulations whereby these truckers 
have to indicate where they are picking the 
stuff up, what it is, where they are hauling 
it to and the ultimate disposal. Now we have 
a better control over this material. As a 
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result, I understand Tricil’s volume has in- 
creased substantially since we imposed that 
type of system. 

(We have attempted certain types of deep- 
well disposal in the Lambton county area 
which has been considered safe by our minis- 
try and others who are technically knowledge- 
able. We attempted to open one well in Kent 
county, I believe, but that was turned down 
by the local council. We attempted to open 
up one in Haldimand-Norfolk, Cayuga, but 
that was turned down by the local people and 
council there. 

We are now working, in the manner you 
described earlier, on a joint venture with 
Tricil for the operation of deep-well disposal 
in the township of Moore in the Sarnia area. 
This is a Cambrian type of well—somthing of 
the same formation that would be proposed 
in Canboro. I used the expression “halfway 
to Peking” in the Legislature, but they’re 
somewhere between 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
deep. Our people say, with proper pre-treat- 
ment, proper disposal and proper monitoring, 
this is a safe method of disposal of industrial 
liquid waste. . 

Mr. Haggerty: Tell them that in Port 
Huron. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: But that was the Detroit 
formation. That was the shallow well; that 
wasn’t the deep Cambrian formation. Don't 
mix them up. We just closed the Detroit well 
in the Sarnia area, because the life had run 
out on that well. To some extent, that has 
compounded our problem with certain types 
of industrial liquid waste. 

We'll be involved in a type of application 
there, where there will be environmental 
assessment hearings, there has to be rezoning 
and we have to deal with the local council. 
It’s a long process. 

As you can appreciate, nobody wants this 
material in their own backyard. That’s why 
it’s a little disconcerting when we do find a 
facility that is shown to be technically and 
scientifically safe as a result of experimenta- 
tion, and it is opposed. We are a little 
frustrated because we have the answer but 
then we find there’s still local opposition. 

There’s a point beyond which you can’t go 
in terms of assuring people. I can’t say there 
won’t be an earthquake in Moosonee to- 
morrow; there’s no certainty of that. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I'll guarantee you that. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the type of absolute 
guarantee people are demanding and they 
can't get it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Right. But that is a prob- 
lem of your own creation, Mr. Minister. There 
used to be a time when people would attri- 
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bute to the government or the government 
man a certain degree of credibility. But you 
have created a problem in the province. 
People just can’t believe you. That’s one 
problem, but we’re not going to argue about 
that one. 

The other problem, of course, is that you 
say it’s quite a complicated process; but if 
you can put a man on the moon I’m sure you 
can devise some means to get rid of waste 
safely without harming the environment. 
We've got a well here, an assessment there, a 
plant over here and so on but it seems to 
me youre running all over Ontario trying 
to do something about it. At the same time 
youve got all sorts of truckers running all 
over Ontario with rather dangerous sub- 
stances or liquids, and they’re also trying to 
do something with it. 

I get worried about what you're doing. It 
seems to me that somewhere you'll seriously 
have to start putting your foot down—and 
that would mean some government involve- 
ment. It may cost the taxpayers extra or we 
may have to charge Hydro for disposing of 
their waste, a cost that would be reflected 
in rates. But if you explain to the people 
what you're all about and what you're doing, 
I think they'll be prepared to accept it be- 
cause, despite the fact that the environment 
may be low-key in many cases, it’s high-key 
in terms of being in the conscious mind of a 
heck of a lot of people. They’re still con- 
cerned about it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Even with explanation, it 
is sometimes still difficult to solve. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Sure, because they’ve 
reached the stage where they say they can’t 
trust these buggers. Basically, that’s what it 
comes down too. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s just your opinion. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Listen, if they trusted you 
they wouldn’t squawk. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s not a question of trust- 
ing. It is a question of trusting the process, 
trusting the facility. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Who runs the process? 
Who implements the process? Who approves 
the process? Who is supervisor of the facility? 
It’s the government. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where has it gone wrong? 

Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure. I’m not argu- 
ing this point. 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: You just made a statement. 
Why don’t you back it up? 

Mr. Makarchuk: The statement I made is 
that people do not trust the government, 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you want me to give 
you a whole litany of reasons? We could start 
with regional government. You said it was go- 
ing to cut taxes, provide better service and 
provide better government. It hasn’t done 
any of those. That’s one example. Do you 
want me to give you other examples? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They trust us a hell of a 
lot more than they trust you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Maybe you're right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're the government, 
which is something your party will never be. 

Mr. Hennessy: That’s right. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure whether it’s a 
matter of trust or that you have more money 
to spend in deluding them, 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t overrate yourself. 


Mr. Cooke: That’s not talking about the 
issue. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Neither is he. 


Mr. Chairman: Let’s have a little order 
here. 


Mr. Makarchuk: My next item, Mr. Chair- 
man, is on water resources. Are we completed 
with air? 

Mr. Chairman: We're still on hot air. Mr. 
Gaunt, please. 

[9:30] 

Mr. Gaunt: You mentioned the Tricil plant. 
The government was involved in that. I think 
the Ministry of the Environment was involved 
as far back as 1971 when the province pur- 
chased the 50 acres out in Mississauga for this 
plant. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We had the 50 acres; we 
owned that land. | 

Mr. Gaunt: You owned it but allowed them 
to build a plant on it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. We gave them a 
lease on the land. 

Mr. Gaunt: And that plant was designed 
specifically for liquid industrial wastes? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. 


Mr. Gaunt: About a year ago it was oper- 
ating at about 40 per cent. Is it doing any 
better now? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is it any better now, Mr. 
Turner? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: They are at about 50 
per cent at the moment, 

Mr. Gaunt: Has the waybill system im- 
proved the delivery system to the plant? We 
discussed last year at some length the prob- 
lems of companies dumping their wastes 
here, there and all over the place, even 
down the sewer, rather than pay 10 cents 
a pound to have it transported. They’d sim- 
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oly get rid of it the easiest, quickest and 
sheapest way they possibly could. I think 
the waybill system has assisted in coping with 
‘hat problem. 

More than $2 million has been invested 
in that plant up to the present time, I be- 
lieve. Why is it, with all the industria] wastes 
we have around, we are handling only 50 
ser cent? There is about 20 million gal- 
lons a year of industrial waste produced. 
Why is it that we can't get the plant up to 
capacity? I am sure that at one point Tricil 
was almost going to give up the ghost. It 
Jid not consider it economically feasible to 
carry on because the capacity of the plant 
was much greater than the volume of waste 
being processed, ‘Why is it that we can't get 
it upP 
' Hon. Mr. Kerr: Because the tertiary stage 
yf the plant can handle only certain types 
>of industrial liquid waste. It can’t handle 
all of it. It can’t handle PCB-contaminated 
material, for instance—hydrocarbons of that 
kind. Very toxic types of waste can’t be 
handled there. They have tried it and we 
have stopped them because of the Jocal com- 
plaints. The incineration is not high enough. 
So that type of material now is going to 
landfill. 

- Secondly, as you imply, the cost of dispos- 
ing of the industrial liquid waste at Tricil 
is much more than hauling it to Beare Road 
andfill sites, for example. Metro doubled its 
ees about eight months ago, but still there 
is a difference of between 12 and 24 cents 
or something like that. Naturally small haul- 
ers and small generators of waste material— 
waste oil, industrial liquid waste—are still 
using the cheapest method of disposal. 

When the Beare Road site closes, which 
will happen early next year—that’s the time- 
table now—that material will have to go to 
some other site. For example, Tricil is very 
big in the hauling business as well as in 
disposal, as you know. I think I said about 
40 per cent of what Tricil hauls cannot he 
handled at its own plant. They are hauling 
it to Beare Road. When Beare Road closes— 
and, hopefully, we get this deep-well dis- 
posal facility operating—there will be pre- 
treatment at Tricil in Mississauga and deep- 
well disposal in the Lambton area. They 
will be able to take all the material that 
goes to Beare Road for disposal in their own 
facilities; then, if course, they would be gen- 
erating the volume you are talking about 
that will make it economical. This to some 
extent reflects the marketplace. Tricil, as 
far as I am aware, has not made money at 
the Mississauga plant for the last two or 
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three years because of the reasons you have 
pointed out. That’s why they have not been 
moved into the final stage as was expected 
when the plant was first located there in 
1973 or 1974. 

Mr. G. I. 
plant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. It is a subsidiary of 
CIL. I believe it is a totally Canadian oper- 
ation as far as its board is concerned. It’s a 
very big operation. You probably know, they 
have bid on the contract in Hamilton for 
the disposal of regional waste there, and 
they have another plant in Kingston where 
they handle strictly solid waste, garbage. 


Mr. Gaunt: Do you think we should look 
at liquid industrial waste in the same fashion 
as we look at municipal sewage? That is, 
should we regulate it and have specific 
requirements for its disposal in the same 
manner that we have for municipal sewage? 
If that were done, we would be making 
some progress, would we not? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is what our friend 
here, Joe Trotsky, was talking about a min- 
ute ago. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It’s Leon Trotsky. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I am not talking about 
the big fellow. I’m talking about his kid 
brother. 


That is the type of decision that may 
have to be made. I don’t want to make 
that decision now. I still think it’s the 
private sector’s responsibility. It is gener- 
ating it and you damn well dispose of it 
safely. The more we get them under our rules 
and regulations, the more they are going to 
start looking at recycling some of this mate- 
rial so that it doesn’t leave the plant. They 
can reuse it such as large refineries are doing 
at the present time, such as Polysar intends 
to do—refine spent liquids and keep them out . 
of the general environment. 

We are talking a minimum of $20 million 
to $25 million for the type of thermal de- 
struction that is required to handle all types 
of toxic industrial liquid waste. For us to 
build a plant, we would have to build a 
number of them, We couldn’t have them all 
centred in Toronto or Hamilton; otherwise 
there would be a great deal of long hauls 
involved in getting this material to the plants. 
If we charged a fee that would at least look 
after the operating expense, it might be a 
general cost ito the taxpayers of the province. 
If it is too high an expense, the trucks won't 
make the plant. It would be too costly, as 
has been implied here, in spite of our regu- 
lations unless we get an army of inspectors 


Miller: Is Tricil a Canadian 
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going around at all hours of the day and 
night. 

Right now, the private sector has indicated 
to us it is prepared to make that investment 
if we have proper rules and regulations and 
if it can overcome the local opposition that 
is created every time it wants to locate or 
establish a facility. 

Whether or not it would be easier for the 
government to go into some parts of the prov- 
ince and build these plants rather than private 
industry, I am not sure. We have just been 
told that nobody trusts us. Maybe it is not 
going to be any easier for us to do that than 
the private sector. 

You are looking at an expensive new policy 
of government. In building sewage treatment 
plants and water filtration plants, which are 
very basic to the operation of a community, 
you can charge the cost of that back to the 
home owners, to the users, but I don’t think 
the same thing would apply in the industrial 
liquid waste sector. 

Mr. Gaunt: It should apply, though. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think it could. 


Mr. Gaunt: I was thinking more in terms 
of the government co-operating with private 
industry. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are doing that. We are 
co-operating too much, as a matter of fact. 
We are in conflict, supposedly, with our en- 
vironmental hearing legislation and stuff like 
that because we assist the industry. 

All we are doing is trying to assist the in- 
dustry to the point that we say, “This is the 
type of facility that is needed. You decide 
where to locate. You have to get approval of 
that location and approval of the process.” 
But we use the technical people within our 
ministry to assist some of these operators, be- 
cause they don’t have the background and 
expertise that exists within the ministry. We 
know what will be acceptable and what won’t 
be acceptable from the point of view of the 
process, standards and criteria, so we are 
assisting in that way. 

We are also assisting financially with the 
process in the Sarnia area. We will be get- 
ting involved in a contract with this com- 
pany where we will help finance the actual 
drilling of that well; assuming it is approved, 
and that the hearings and the rezoning go 
ahead, we will contract out to various Oper- 
ators the operating responsibility of that well. 


Mr. Haggerty: What’s the cost of boring a 
well? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s about $1.5 million to 
complete an operation like that, isn’t it? 


Mr. Barr: It’s about $100,000 per well. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: 
treatment. 

Mr. Barr: About $2 million. j 

Mr. Haggerty: And there’s no charge-back 
to industry? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Makarchuk: If you’re lucky you might 
strike oil. 4 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You would be charged for 
disposing of it. ; 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There’s-a good chance 
you could make some money too. i 

Mr. Gaunt: Let me leave that part. We 
were talking about PCBs earlier in the eve-— 


I mean the whole pre- 


point of view that burning is the only safe 
way in which to handle this material. Early 
in 1976, I believe, Environment Canada an-— 
nounced a breakthrough in the fight against — 
PCBs. I understand that a research scientist — 
at the Canada Centre for Inland Waters i 
Burlington discovered a new strain of bac- 
teria which, when applied in a special way, — 
destroys the non-biodegradable PCBs. That — 
was last year. I understood this new tech-— 
nology was a major breakthrough and not — 
only Enviroment Canada but the ministry — 
here was going to take some action and try— — | 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: We were enthusiastic. — 
Wasn't that the phrase? ? 

Mr. Gaunt: You were enthusiastic. But all — 
of a sudden the enthusiasm has— g 

Mr. Makarchuk: When the bugs found out | 
the Tories would be in charge, they quit. : j 

Mr. Gaunt: All of a sudden the enthusiasm — : 
has dissipated. I haven’t heard any more 
about it. All we know now is PCBs are going 
up in stacks or in smoke. q 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I was going to say they f 
took that fellow away in a white jacket, | 
but it’s not true. Mr. Turner, do you want — 


to comment on that?P § | 
Mr. E. W. Turner: Mr. Chairman, its | 
true that a process was developed in the 
laboratory at CCIW which destroyed PCBs | 
in small quantities or concentrations in | 
aqueous media—in water, in other words. The — 
process is not developed to the point where 
it’s commercially viable. In other words, it’s 
not available in commercial application as 
yet. Q 
Mr. Gaunt: Is there any indication when 
that will happen? H 1 
Mr. E. W. Turner: None, to my knowl- 
edge. ! ‘ 
Mr. Gaunt: It’s in the infant stages then? — 
Mr. E. W. Turner: The very infant stages. 
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Mr. Gaunt: It has moved from the em- 
yryo to the infant stages in the course of a 
rear. Is that accurate? 

Mr. E. W. Turner: That might be a fair 
issessment of the situation, yes. 
Mr. Gaunt: When are we going to get to 
he point where it’s commercially viable? 
Mr. E. W. Turner: I can’t answer that. 
' don’t know. 
Mr. Bounsall: Is work still progressing on 
t? Are you still doing research? 
| Mr. E. W. Turner: I don’t think so. I 
yaven’'t heard of anything going on recently. 
( don’t want you to say that, because I 


Mr. E. W. Turner: That’s correct. 


) Mr. Gaunt: And you haven't had any 
fecent contact with them with respect to 
ne progress in this? 

| Mr. E. W. Turner: I haven't personally. 
Some people in our ministry have. 

| Mr. Gaunt: It was announced as a very 
major breakthrough and we should be keep- 
ing a close track on it because it could have 
a major application here, particularly with 
the problems we've encountered with the 
burning process in Windsor and Mississauga. 
| Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are always two or 
three experiments going on at the same 
time. There was an experience with the 
‘Wetox program at the Ontario Research 
Foundation. There is the solidification proc- 
ess. There is the experimentation going on 
at CCIW which, I would think, would have 
‘to move from that stage to an actual operat- 
| 

i 








‘ing stage somewhere; in other words, it 
would have to actually take a quantity of 
material. That’s in addition to Environment 
‘Canada’s involvement in the St. Lawrence 
‘Cement experiment; it was their initiative 
that started the St. Lawrence experiment, 
by the way. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is it possible to get an up- 
‘date on that particular experiment with the 
‘use of bacteria at the federal level? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, we can get that for 
you. 

Mr. Gaunt: The other matter is that I 
noticed in the annual report that approx- 
imately 11,000 cars were examined under 
the vehicle emission section and that, in 
jaddition, 1,150 cars were checked at 130 
used car dealerships. Then it goes on to 





— 
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“Automotive inspectors undertook regular 
highway patrols with the Ontario Provincial 
Police to make visual checks of truck exhaust 
emissions in 1976-77. This program resulted 
in 573 charges and 418 convictions under 
the Highway Traffic Act.” 

It doesn’t mention anything about cars. 
All the charges and convictions were with 
respect to trucks. What happened with re- 
spect to the 11,000 cars checked? Do you 
not charge car owners or car dealers? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Certainly. That includes 
motor vehicles as well. 


Mr. Kerrio: A lot of buses haven’t been 
charged either. 


Mr. Gaunt: It’s on page 9. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize that. The first 
paragraph mentions that “in addition, 1,150 
cars were checked at 130 used car dealer- 
ships to ensure there were pollution control 
devices on vehicles offered for sale.” In 
addition, approximately 11,000 cars were 
checked. That’s in the first paragraph. Okay? 


Mr. Gaunt: But there were no charges 
laid. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There were 19 vehicle 
prosecutions; so that would include both 
cars and trucks. 

Mr. Gaunt: Nineteen out of the 11,000? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Mr. Jefferies, do 
you want to give the details of that? 

Mr. Jefferies: Mr. Minister, we do have 
two entirely separate operations and both 
of these types of operations were mentioned 
in the resumé. 

The first type of operation the member 
mentioned was the operation with regard to 
trucks. We don’t operate here under the 
Environmental Protection Act. We assist the 
OPP under the Highway Traffic Act. The 
OPP prefer charges against the trucking 
companies. I’m not quite sure of the exact 
fisures but we have had several hundred 
charges. 

The other situation is with regard to auto- 
mobiles. Here again we have two types of 
operations. In one we check automobiles on 
the road for compliance with the provisions 
of the Environmental Protection Act. In addi- 
tion, we visit dealerships, again to ensure 
there is compliance with the provisions of the 
Environmental Protection Act. 

With regard to the 11,000 vehicles that 
were checked on the roads, the police stop 
these vehicles and our inspectors check them 
for compliance. We have approximately three 
court cases per week that come out of that. 
The vast majority of the vehicles—about 95 
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per cent—do comply. About four to five per 
cent of the vehicles we check are not in 
compliance. 

We don’t lay charges straight away. The 
reason for this is that the average motorist 
is not really aware of what’s under the hood 
of the car; so we give him three or four 
weeks in which to get the vehicle fixed up 
and in compliance with the provisions of 
the Act. If he refuses to comply, we have to 
take further action, and that results in court 
action. We get about three to four prosecu- 
tions per week on that. 


Mr. Gaunt: You do a recheck of those 
people, the four to five per cent of vehicle 
owners who have not complied. You give 
them a period of grace and then you do a 
recheck. Is that right? 


Mr. Jefferies: That is correct. They are 
issued with what is called a violation notice. 
A violation notice explains what is wrong 
with the vehicle. They are given three weeks 
in which to bring that vehicle back to our 
test centre for a recheck. If they do not come 
back for a recheck or if they refuse to come 
back, then we have to take further action. 


Mr. Gaunt: Fine. I understand that now, 
because I was concerned that the only 
charges and convictions which were resulting 
under this particular program were against 
trucks while cars were getting off scot-free, 
but that isn’t the case. 

The last item I want to raise under this 
particular section is the matter of acid rain. 
I know this is a very difficult problem for 
the ministry because it’s so difficult to track 
down. It has been indicated that some of the 
coal plants in Alabama are the cause of some 
of our acid rain up here. They have been 
able to chart the wind channels. It has 
been established, I gather fairly firmly, that 
some of those plants down south are the 
cause of the acid rain falling here in Ontario 
over our Great Lakes region. 

I understand that some three million tons 
of sulphur and sulphur compounds are emit- 
ted each year in Canada, 47 per cent of it by 
primary copper and nickel smelting opera- 
tions. Sulphur pollution adversely affects 
about six million acres of land, 50 per cent 
of which is in the Sudbury region. Also, 
sulphur pollution deals heavily against the 
forest industry, costing, I understand, between 
$1.2 million and $2.8 million per year. That’s 
a direct fiscal loss. 

Apparently, an environmental study in 
Sudbury confirmed that lakes as far away as 
100 miles have been affected by the industry 
in that city. Perhaps it’s because of the build- 
ing of what we now term superstacks. Pollu- 


tion hasn’t really abated; it has just shot 
up a little higher into the air and is dis- 
tributed over larger areas. Apparently this 
has been the cause of what has been happen- 
ing with respect to acid rain over the years, 
It has had the net result of 
dramatically the mercury in our fish popu- 
lation. 

I realize this is a very difficult problem, 
first, in tracking down the source and, second, 
in actually levying responsibility, particularly 
when its source is in the United States. But 
since this does occur because of sulphur 
dioxide emissions—when it combines with 
water it becomes sulphuric acid—is the min- 
istry convinced, in its own mind, that its 


requirements with respect to sulphur dioxide 


emissions are strict enough? If so, what 
additional efforts can the ministry make in 
this area? If the regulations are not strict 
enough, what is the ministry doing to try to 
tighten them up? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you have said, acid rain 
or acid precipitation is a continental phen- 
omenon here in the same way it is in Europe. 
Most of the plants that are emitting SO, are 
in the US midwest or south of the border, 


and, of course, the emissions are all part of - 


the precipitation that takes place in some of 
our rivers and lakes in south central Ontario. 


This was analysed and published in the 
report that was released last September as 


a result of a study done by our ministry. 


increasing | 


The main conclusion, of course, is that acid — 
precipitation poses no threat to human health. | 


It may have some adverse effects on soil 


and vegetation. It may also affect aquatic 
life in some of the lakes that may be subject | 


to any high concentration of acid rain. 


We have to deal with the sources in On- © 


tario, in the best way we know how, to re- 


duce the quantity of SO, that’s coming out | 
of a plant by way of air emissions. We are 


attempting to do this, for example, in Sud- 
bury, and we are doing it in our major in- 
dustrial cities such as Hamilton, Windsor 
and Toronto. On a_ plant-by-plant basis, 
we've substantially reduced the SO, emissions. 
For example, there has been a great im- 
provement at Stelco in the past five years. 
We have to deal with our sources of SO, in 
Ontario and make sure they meet our cri- 
teria under some sort of a control order, 
Pll have somebody else comment on this, 
but according to the latest statistics we have, 
Sudbury is third or fourth in the country 
as far as SO, levels are concerned. The 
superstack may have something to do with 
that because of the dispersion outside the 
immediate Sudbury area. Again, of course, 




















e have to work through the IJC, as far as 
‘rans-boundary air pollution is concerned, to 
make sure our neighbours are imposing the 
same types of controls that we are and so 
that the overall problem will be minimized. 
10:00] 

Mr. Makarchuk: Do you have a copy of 
m Environment Canada report from 1974 
ndicating that the damage Inco was creat- 
ng was estimated at about $465.9 million? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Apparently there is a re- 
sort. Whether it was an in-house report, a 
oreliminary report or a study as part of an 
werall commission, I'm not sure. But ap- 
yarently we do have some information of 
, study undertaken, indicating there were 
some projections about the cost of the pollu- 
tion. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Did you take it seriously 
or did you feel it was just a study and noth- 
ng else? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have to rely on the ex- 
gerts within the ministry. Any report of that 
cind is taken seriously. I believe this was 
ee of an— 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Environment Canada re- 









The Pollution Reporter of 
March 1977 contained an article suggesting 
there is $285 million in damage annually to 
uildings. Does that— 

(Mr, Makarchuk: Could be; the total was 
$465 million. 

(Mr. Minister, if you had a report of that 
aature—again, it comes down to measuring 
chings—in the first place you’d look at the 
-eport and see if it had any credibility. In 
the second place you'd say, “If the damage 
co the environment is that high, it might be 
advantageous to take more serious steps to 
orevent this from continuing.” The argument 
‘s strictly on an economic basis. Which you 
should understand, of course. 

| Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand the report, 
as you indicated, was a federal report. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 


| Hon. Mr. Kerr: —which was never re- 
leased. At the same time we got a copy of 
chat report, I suppose as a courtesy. Studies 
of that kind are exchanged back and forth. 
As to what we did with that, Mr. Shenfeld 
might have some information. 


| Mr. Shenfeld: The report was sent to the 
ninistry for our comments. The report was 
for internal use only and was so marked on 
the report. The people at Environment Can- 
ada itself did not actually believe the figure. 
' looked at the figures as well. The basis 


| 


| 
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for the figure is rather a poor one. It’s based 
on the emissions of SO, in pounds per year 
at a value of 12 cents, I believe. This is not 
a normal way of developing costs of damage. 

What they should have done was to look 
at the air quality levels. Most people doing 
economic costs will look at the air quality 
rather than emission. In other words, if you 
emit at 1,250 feet, you don’t expect the 
same amount of damage as if you emitted 
at 20 feet. Looking at it simply on the basis 
of pounds of emissions at cents per pound 
is rather a poor way of costing the damage. 
~ Mr. Makarchuk: How would you cost it 
and what would your costs be? Did you 
assess them? 

Mr. Shenfeld: I'm not an economist cost- 
ing it. Those people who do cost damages 
would look at the damage done by air 
quality, say, on a forest, and determine the 
damage to any kind of vegetation. They do 
have costs determined on the basis of air 
quality levels as measured at ground level. 
There have been costs developed on that 
basis. 

Mr. Makarchuk: What are your costs? 
What is your estimate of the damage? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we done that type 
of study? 

Mr. Shenfeld: I haven’t actually done that 
type of study, but there are studies that have 
looked at certain damages to crops— 

Mr. Makarchuk: But we're talking about 
the Inco situation in Sudbury. There is an 
Environment Canada report and it states 
the cost. Ordinarily, I would assume, your 
ministry would say, “We don’t think this is 
valid.” 

Mr. Shenfeld: That is correct. Environment 
Canada didn’t think so either. They never 
released that report or published it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: But you would have some 
idea of what the costs are, wouldn’t you? Do 
you have the figures somewhere? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, I don’t think we have. 

Mr. Shenfeld: I think Dr. Linzon may 
have something. 


Dr. Linzon: Mr. Chairman, when I was 
working for the Canadian Forestry Service 
I participated in a study that was done for 
the federal government. This was a_ study 
which consisted of measuring the damage 
to forests in the Sudbury area over a 10-year 
period. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Forests alone and nothing 
else? 


Dr. Linzon: That’s right; just forests alone. 
This was based on the most sensitive tree 
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species, eastern white pine. Our figures, 
based on 10 years of loss in volume and 
tree mortality, came out to $117,000 per 
year just for white pine, which is about 
seven per cent in a productive forest land. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Did you look at damage 
to materials, to property, to health or any- 
thing of that nature? 

Dr. Linzon: No, we didn’t. The thing 
about economic estimates is that, for example, 
in the United States we read about a $16- 
billion loss from air pollution in a year. If 
you check back, you'll find someone quoted 
that the average person suffers about $200 
a year loss due to the cleaning of drapes or 
painting his house. Multiply that figure by 
the number of households in the United 
States and you come up with $16 billion. 
Generally, economic estimates are founded 
on fairly loose information and you end up 
with what you might call a guesstimate. The 
$500 million for physical damage would be 
what we would call a guesstimate. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s a ballpark figure; the 
damage is somewhere around there. The ball- 
park figure you got from Environment Canada 
is quite high in comparison to the cost of 
a stack, shall we say, or in comparison to 
taking some remedial measures to try to 
cope with it. 

Dr. Linzon: Actually, the figure in the 
United States has been quoted as $1.5 billion 
per year from corrosion of materials from 
sulphur dioxide. These again are just 
economic guesstimates, based on some par- 
ticular figure which has been extrapolated 
over the entire country. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You extrapolate a lot of 
things in life, don’t you? In your work I’m 
sure you live by extrapolation to a great 
extent. 

Dr. Linzon: That’s right. 


Mr. Gaunt: I just want to tidy this up. 
With the energy situation with which we’re 
confronted now and the fact there are plenti- 
ful supplies of coal in the United States, 
there seems to be an emphasis to switch to 
coal-burning plants. Therefore, I think this 
is going to be a greater and greater prob- 
lem for us in the ensuing years. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s why we must have 
that nuclear mix. 


Mr. Gaunt: There are other mixes as well 
that should be thrown in there, and I’m 
sure youre well aware of them. It seems to 
me were going to have to tighten up our 
SO, air quality regulations with respect to 
our own plants in this province. We’re going 
to have to work through the IJC to try to 


get the problem dealt with on a continenta 
basis. It doesn’t matter if we control our owr 
backyard in this province; if it’s coming ur 
from the midwest and further south, we have 
no jurisdiction over that. The only thing we 
can do is to work through the IJC and ty 
to persuade our American friends to come 
in with controls of their own to try to cope 
with this problem. I think that should be 
done because in the next few years I foresee 
a much greater problem in this area wit! 
the return to more coal-burning plants. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only thing I can say 
about our plants is that the plant in Nanti 
coke, for example, which I believe is ; 
coal-fired plant, and the one that’s proposec 
in Atikokan, are required to burn hard coa 
with a lower sulphur content. In other words 
we impose on Hydro certain criteria. They 
are required to burn high-quality coal, rathe 
than soft coal, which is more of an SO 
problem, as you know. 


Mr. Haggerty: Whether it is or not, iti 
now being carried out by the IJC concernin, 
the Nanticoke Hydro plant there. | believ: 
they have been causing some problems.  . 


Mr. Makarchuk: The United States wouldn’ 
have permitted a plant with such high emis 
sions. That was in the last IJC report. 


Mr. Haggerty: You don’t know that. 
Mr. Makarchuk: No, that’s the report. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Shenfeld, do you wan 
to answer that one? | 


Mr. Shenfeld: Actually, our standards fo. 
sulphur dioxide are as stringent as, or evel: 
more stringent than, those of the Unite 
States. Our philosophy is to control the emis: 
sions so that the ground-level concentration 
of sulphur dioxide will not exceed 0.25 part: 
per million for one hour or 0.30 PPM fo 
half an hour. The United States standard i 
0.50 PPM for three hours or 0.14 PPM for | 
24-hour average. Our 24-hour average stan 
dard is 0.10 PPM. So we are as stringent a‘) 
or more stringent than, the United States. | 


Mr. Makarchuk: The last report from th’ 
IJC contained a statement to the effect tha 
they felt Nanticoke’s emissions were highe 
than the permissible standards in the Unite 
States. I am under the impression that : 
what the report said. That bothers me some 
what. I thought we were doing better tha 
the Americans were. | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are. : 
Mr. Makarchuk: But I saw that statemen 
That’s what got me. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only problem wit: 
Nanticoke, I believe, is that the plant © 
bigger. BI 
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Mr. Shenfeld: It doesn’t matter how big the 
slant is; it still has to meet our standards. 
he same is true in the United States and its 
‘tandards are not as stringent. I can’t com- 
ent on the statement made by the IJJC; I’m 
ust going by the way we approve a plant 
nd the standards that have to be met. 


| Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the report on Nan- 
icoke? Do you have a comment on that? 


Mr. Shenfeld: The Nanticoke plant is oper- 
ted to meet our standards. If the weather is 
such that the concentrations possibly will ex- 
ceed the standard, they are to reduce their 
smissions so the standards will be met. 


_ Mr. Bounsall: I have three areas I'd like to 
sring to the attention of the minister tonight. 
One is the way, I think the very incredible 
ay, in which the Windsor office of the air 
‘esources branch operated in a particular 
rase. 

| The story starts over a year ago when the 
residents in the street nearest to a scrapyard 
which had just expanded its operations—the 
scrapyard of J. Kovinsky and Sons Ltd.—con- 
‘acted me about the hours of operation of the 
scrapyard and the severe amount of noise 
coming from its operations. 

The complaint came into my constituency 
secretary. I trained him in the type of ques- 
tions to ask the air resources branch there and 
to urge them to do something about the noise 

llution. Contacts went on back and forth 
over the course of the next few weeks, at 
which point it looked as if something hopeful 
was emerging. 


10:10] 


_ The air resources branch said that it was 
contemplating causing studies to be done upon 
the degree of noise pollution at Kovinsky’s. 
We contacted them again after another couple 
of weeks went by and finally heard that J. 
Kovinsky was going to be making studies on 
the degree of noise pollution and the vibra- 
tions that were taking place at various ground 
‘sites in the neighbourhood as a result of the 
noise, which can be directly correlated. 

_ The industrial research group at the Univer- 
sity of Windsor had been contacted, and 
someone there was designing the measure- 
ments and the experiments to come up with 
findings as to whether or not there was a 
serious amount of noise pollution and vibra- 
tion occurring and what could be done with 
it. Also, we were given the name of the group 
at the university that was doing this and from 
time to time we kept in contact with them. 

_ There were some problems with when the 
measurements could be taken, because at that 
‘time we had to wait until spring so that the 
ground would be free of both snow and water. 
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Finally, the experiments were carried out. 
This summer, in late August or early Septem- 
ber, we contacted the university and were 
told: “Yes, the experiments were all done. The 
results have all been sent to Kovinsky.” We 
said: “Fine. What are they?” They replied: 
“Well, Kovinsky paid for the study, so we’ve 
made our report to them, You vette can’t ask 
us. 

A fairly routine question was asked of the 
air resources branch: “What are the results of 
the studies?’ It turned out that a year ago 
they didn’t require Kovinsky’s to have the 
noise pollution studies done. This was to be 
in two phases, and this was only phase one. 
They recommended to Kovinsky—recom- 
mended to him—only that he have the studies 
done, 

The studies now having been done and he 
having paid for them, the air resources branch 
people cannot make up their minds—because 
it was only a recommendation from them, 
and not a requirement—whether they can re- 
quest the report from Kovinsky. So Kovinsky 
has been required to go out and pay, I would 
think rather substantially, for a series of 
studies, the results of which your ministry’s 
air resources branch down there now doesn’t 
know whether it can request. 

I wrote a rather scathing letter today about 
this situation in which they now find them- 
selves, where more than a year after the 
problem was brought to their attention, they 
have handled it in such a way that they don't 
know whether they can get the results. 

What has been accomplished? Virtually 
nothing, if Kovinsky now says, “I paid for it. 
I've got the results. They’re mine; not yours.” 
What position is your ministry’s air resources 
branch in? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you saying Kovinsky is 
the operator of this? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, he’s the operator and 
owner of the scrap-yard. Isn’t it an incredible 
situation where, somewhat more than a year 
later, with a series of studies having been 
done by the industrial research group at the 
University of Windsor, and one study in the 
final stages being done by Professor Bill Col- 
bourne—who is a good friend of mine, as a 
matter of fact—you’ve got your branch saying 
it doesn’t know whether it can request the 
results? 

I agree with Bill when he says to me, “Look, 
Kovinsky was the one who contacted me. 
Kovinsky paid me for it. I gave my report to 
Kovinsky. Surely it’s not up to me to release 
the report.” The normal thing is that your 
branch should be able to do it. Now it 


finds— 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean to say you 
didn’t get a copy of it? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, and neither has your 
branch, Your branch can’t make up it’s mind 
whether it is in a proper position to request 
it and get it, because it didn’t require Kov- 
insky to do it; it only recommended to 
Kovinsky that he do it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Recommended that he do 
it, with the idea of taking out certain remedial 
measures as a result of the study? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. As it turns out, what 
they did was recommend to Kovinsky that 
he pay for a study and, as a result of that 
study, they would see whether he was above 
a certain level and whether further action to 
abate it should be taken and what action 
that would be. Now Kovinsky has had the 
study done and your management branch 
down there finds it doesn’t know whether it 
can request Kovinsky to give it a copy of the 
study so it can see whether or not the noise 
and vibration— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why don’t they? 


Mr. Bounsall: They haven’t done it yet. I 
can’t give you the case sheet data; all that 
is in my constituency office in Windsor. But 
Mr. Lethbridge has been asked twice in the 
last three weeks to do precisely that. He 
keeps referring the matter to Mr. Luyt, who 
either hasn’t done it or can’t make up his 
mind whether he can request it. 

The story goes on: The major offending 
piece of apparatus that creates most of the 
noise and most of the vibrations in the scrap- 
yard is the shredder. Phase two was to be— 
and this is what we’ve been told all along— 
a full inspection of the operation of that 
shredder, which is the main offender, to see 
whether or not its operation could be modi- 
fied. 

They appear not to be sure whether they're 
going to request or require phase two to go 
into operation; that is, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the shredder. I’ve been urging them 
as well not to find themselves in any request 
position where, when they do complete those 
studies, theyre again not sure whether they 
can ask Kovinsky for the result. 

It strikes me this is a most incredible way 
of operating. If they sat down to figure out 
a way not to solve the problem, to continue 
the irritation of the people living in the 
neighbourhood in the sense of nothing getting 
solved or reported ‘to them, and to most irri- 
tate Kovinsky by causing him to pay the cost 
of a study, they've achieved it, with no result. 

On a policy basis, is that the way you want 
any of your air resources branch offices in 


Ontario to be operating? It’s a most incredible | 
way, as I see it. It’s a way that ensures you © 


never get to a solution. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s noise? 
Mr. Bounsall: Noise and vibration. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: It all sounds very simple 


to me. It’s just a matter of whether it’s after | 
you, Alphonse. Maybe we should make a call | 


and find out whether or not that study is 


available. Mr. Manuel, do you have some | 


information on this? 

Mr. Manuel: The information we have is 
that this is quite correct what has been going 
on. We haven’t been involved in it directly 
as far as the noise section is concerned. In the 
last two weeks we’ve had a request to be 
involved, Were going to carry out some noise 
measurements and vibration studies ourselves 
rather than request the report from the uni- 
versity. We'll carry out our own independent 
study. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What’s the matter with 
asking Mr. Kovinsky for a copy of the report? 

Mr. Manuel: I don’t know if the local office 
has done that, but we have not been in touch 
with them. 

Mr. Bounsall: That’s what they are in a 


quandary over. Kovinsky paid for it, and | 





apparently they requested he do the study 
but did not require him to. Therefore, theyre - 
worrying about whether they can ask Kovin-— 
sky for a copy of the report. I don't know 


Mr. Kovinsky. Presumably, I could ask him 


for a copy of the report. Having taken the 


problem to the air resources branch, the 


branch has given me over the weeks and 


months an updating on what kind of experi- 
ment was taking place. They say, this prob- 
lem is going to be solved. 


We now come to the point where theyre 


wondering whether they can request the 
report. Surely that’s their job. Why on earth 
did they set it up in the first place, only to 
find themselves in this situation? If they ask 
Kovinsky for the results of the report, which 
is by a reputable group at the university, 
maybe he'll hand it to them. I don't know 
what their problem or hangup is on this. Can 
you shed any light on that? 
Mr. Manuel: No, I cannot. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: To ask for the report and 
be refused could be expected. If they're not 
refused and they get a copy of the report, 
there may be some problem in enforcing 
some of the recommendations of the report; 
in other words, in the ministry enforcing 
recommendations of a report that has been 
commissioned and paid for by someone who 
is the recipient of a control order or even 


| 
ar of a prosecution. There may be 
e awkwardness, shall we say, in carry- 
ig that out. 
I think the problem here is we haven't got 
ie information from the region we require. 
Jel] get that information. Apparently, in 
wy event, were going to go ahead and do 
yme sort of a study on our own. 


Mr. Manuel: That’s right. 


Mr. Bounsall: You're determined you're 
ing to do this more than a year after it 
as brought to your attention. Meanwhile, 
u’ve bene cruising along thinking this study 
ing done by the university somehow would 
Ip the situation. That is in itself a bit in- 
‘edible. Why didn’t you take the steps you 
-e about to take now? You may have con- 
inced yourself you can’t get it from Kovin- 
, without having asked. ‘Why have you 
aited more than a year to make your own 
udies when presumably there is a complete 
les valid set of duties sitting in the files of 
ae industrial research group at the univer- 
ty and in Kovinsky’s office? 
Let me ask this, Mr. Minister: Why isn’t 
insky asked if he will give you the 
sults of the study that has been done? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Without prejudice? 
Mr. Bounsall: Sure. I am not sure there 
e many recommendations in the report. 
- was to determine the levels of both noise 
d vibration; that was asked by the univer- 
ty. The inference and statement to me was 
aat, as a result of those studies, we will 
2e whether anything can be done about it, 
oth in enforcement of something or whether 
- is technically feasible in terms of certain 
nreasonably high levels. 
There was a phase two talked about all 
long, an in-depth study of the shredder. 
jould the ministry not only recommend but 
equire, whether they pay for it or Kovinsky 
ays for it, a study of that shredder opera- 
oe Having required it, and not recom- 


ended it, it would be logical for them to 
aceive a copy of that report. 

, Mr. Manuel: That is correct. If the min- 
rtry had required it, we would have a copy. 
.s I said, the noise section in Toronto only 
scently has been involved in this matter. 
‘rior to this, it has been entirely a regional 
iatter that has been handled through the 
gion and it is only over the last few weeks 
nat we have been involved. Because of this, 
e are going to carry out our own in- 
‘ependent study. 

If we find these levels are higher than 
vould be permitted, we can insist on the 
‘ecessary abatement procedures under the 
f 
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Mr. Bounsall: Could I suggest that you 
might have some time before you do your 
own by seeing what has already been done 
by the group at the university? 

One other short question: Do you have, 
within your ministry, people trained to do 
this kind of work? 

Mr. Manuel: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We can do the same study 
that the university is doing. 

Mr. Bounsall: All right. You may have a 
fully trained group sitting there at the uni- 
versity now doing what you may use in the 
future, provided you require someone to 
do it rather than just recommend that it 
be done. Surely the first step would be to 
have a look at the report. You may find 
something wrong in the way this particular 
group at the university devised the experi- 
ments. They may not be doing what you 
would be doing to give you certain results. 
I would think it would be interesting, from 
your branch’s point of view, to see what this 
independent group at the university has dis- 
covered with respect to the noise and vibra- 
tion from the scrapyard. 


Mr. Hennessy: Have you seen that report? 
Mr. Bounsall: No. 


Mr. Hennessy: You seem to be recom- 
mending that we look at it. 


Mr. Bounsall: I don’t know where you 
have been; ‘this is what I have been talking 
about. 

Mr. Hennessy: I am just gessing. 


Mr. Bounsall: That is what I am saying. 
The ministry officials now are in a quandary 
as to whether they should pick up the phone 
and ask Kovinsky for a copy of the report 
because they only recommended that he do 
this; they did not require that he do this. 
If I had known this a year ago, clearly I 
would have asked them then to require it 
rather than just to recommend it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: If they didn’t require it, 
it would seem to me they are taking the 
normal procedure and requiring the source, 
the company, to abate its noise level, Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Manuel: I would say so. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would say they are re- 
quiring the company to abate its noise Jevels 
within whatever decibel criteria we establish. 

Mr. Manuel: On a voluntary basis. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. I can see them, sort 
of by the way or from the point of view of 
assistance, saying to Kovinsky, “If you are 
not satisfied with our requirements, if you 
don’t believe us when we say your operation 
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here, particularly the shredder, is well in ex- 
cess of our criteria, why don’t you have a 
study done?” 

Mr. Bounsall: He did. He went to the 
whole expense of doing a study, But no one 
gets to look at it but himself. What is ac- 
complished? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can’t help but feel, and 
I am only guessing, that he would have of- 
fered that study to the ministry real quick 
if there were no problem. 

Mr. Bounsall: The point is: can’t the min- 
istry ask him for the study? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Sure. 

Mr. Bounsall: This has not been done. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think the ministry 
can require a copy of a study that has been 


commissioned and paid for by somebody 
else even if they suggested it. Am I right 
on that? There’s no obligation to that gentle. 
man to supply a copy. 

Mr. Hennessy: That’s right. 


Mr. Bounsall: In a sense you've wasted 
year in terms of solving the problem, if there 
is one. Youre as much in the dark now as 
you were over a year ago as to whether 
problem exists. Incredibly, they haven't done 
the obvious. They seem to be dragging their 
heels on picking up the phone and nicely- 
or whatever they want to—requesting Kovin- 
sky for a copy of his report. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I may even make a cal 
tonight. Who knows? 


The committee adjourned at 10:31 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
(continued) 


On vote 2002, environmental assessment 
ad planning program: 

Mr. Chairman: Before we proceed with 
ny further debate, I would like to remind 
1e members of the committee that an agree- 
vent was reached that the estimates for 
ne Ministry of Environment are to be com- 
leted by tomorrow at 12:30. That includes 
ye supplementary estimates. 

“Mr. Haggerty: The supplementary esti- 
aates are good for six hours. 


“Mr. Chairman: I would ask the members 
f the committee to proceed as quickly as 
cossible with the various votes. As I say, 
vere still on vote 2002— 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, every day 
re lose about 10 or 15 minutes waiting for 
ommittee members, and even the minister, 
) come into the meetings. I think we've 
yst about an hour on that so we should be 
ermitted to continue, unti] 12:30 today at 
2ast. 

| Mr. Chairman: We're sitting until] 12:30 
oday, Mr. Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty: Are we? Why not make it 
~oclock then? 


Mr. Chairman: That is the normal time, 
hank you very much. 

Ms. Bryden: On a point of procedure, 
ouldn’t we agree to sit until 1 today in 
der to get a little extra time because of 
he curtailment? 

Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Ms. Bryden, but 
have a meeting at 1 o'clock and I think 
ome of the other committee chairmen have 
. meeting with the Speaker. 

Ms. Bryden: If the meeting is in the 
uilding, could we still not sit until 1? 

Mr. Chairman: The minister also has to 
xe in cabinet at 12:30. 

Mr. Haggerty: There’s another three or 
‘our minutes lost every time each one of 
them fills their pipe up there. 
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Mr. Chairman: You're right. Youre ab- 
solutely right, Mr. Haggerty. The first 
speaker we have this morning is Mr. Pope. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
other point of procedure, if I may. Since 
this is the estimates of the Ministry of the 
Environment, I wonder if we could have 
equal time for the non-smokers—one hour 
on and one hour off or something like that? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s an idea. I’m sick 
and tired of all this smoke. 


Mr. Chairman: I have no comment on 
that. Mr. Pope, please proceed. 


Mr. Pope: I have four or five different 
points to raise and I'd like to have some 
response from the minister 

Firstly, there’s a Ministry of the Environ- 
ment office in Timmins which I think is 
performing an important function. I'd like 
assurance from the minister that the office 
will remain open in Timmins and that it 
will continue to be adequately staffed, that 
there will be no staff cutbacks. When we 
look at some of the problems of the riding 
of Cochrane South, I think I have a right to 
ask for that commitment from the ministry. 
That’s the first point. I'd like to have a 
reply from the minister as to whether or 
not he is committed to maintaining that 
office. 

Secondly, I would like to know what 
priority this ministry has placed on the con- 
struction of water and sewer projects in the 
riding of Cochrane South and in all of 
northeastern Ontario. It’s clear that there 
has been some delay, and I think it’s need- 
less delay, in the Val Gagne water supply 
system. There doesn’t seem to be any quick 
resolution forthcoming for the problems of 
Monteith, although Porquis Junction, in all 
fairness, has been granted, I believe, 
$618,000 under the neighbourhood improve- 
ment program for water and sewer. 

However, Monteith has not been dealt 
with. There has been delay after delay in 
Val Gagne. In Ramore and Holtyre it looks 
like we're no closer to providing some of 
the necessary municipal services. I’m won- 
dering what commitment the Ministry of 
the Environment has, through its local of- 
ficers, to resolve those problems and get on 
with the basic constructions. 
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It’s fine to talk about an expenditure pro- 
gram in terms of the overall needs of the 
province of Ontario, and we can talk about 
the Environmental Assessment Board and its 
costs, but I think equally important is to 
bear in mind that there are some munic- 
ipalities in northeastern Ontario that do not 
have—in spite of all of our efforts and the 
good work we’ve done in some of the larger 
municipalities—basic municipal services that 
much of the province takes for granted. 

I’d like an answer from the minister on 
where he sets his priorities in terms of 
servicing communities in northeastern On- 
tario. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would you mind repeat- 
ing some of those communities that you 
mentioned? 


Mr. Pope: Val Gagne. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’ve got Val Gagne. 


Mr Pope: My first question was, are you 
going to maintain the Ministry of the En- 
vironment office in Timmins? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I have that. 


Mr. Pope: Okay. The second point is Val 
Gagne, Monteith, Ramore and Holtyre. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Okay, carry on with your 
question, 


Mr. Pope: There was an_ information 
pamphlet dealing with mobile homes pre- 
pared ‘by the provincial government. I’d 
like to deal with that. Specifically, one of 
the pages which is accredited to the Min- 
istry of the Environment deals with mobile 


home servicing and environmental consider- 
ations. 


I'd like to know from the minister where 
we stand in terms of orders being issued 
against Notre Dame Mobile Home Park in 
Timmins and what the ministry sees as its 
role in a very difficult question. 

The question is this. We have existing 
mobile home parks, pre-1974, with certain 
private servicing standards. In 1974 we in- 
stituted a building code which gave the 
municipality some authority over mobile 
home parks—for instance, a $10 permit fee 
—and therefore some leverage on the qual- 
ity of servicing that must go into mobile 
home parks. 

In addition, a lot of municipalities in 
1975-76 in northeastern Ontario passed mo- 
bile home park bylaws in an attempt to 
establish quality of services. The fact re- 
mains that in the city of Timmins, and I 
suspect throughout most of northeastern 
Ontario, virtually every mobile home park 
pre-existed the attempts of the municipalities 
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to regulate standards. That means th. 
whenever a new mobile home moves in 
an existing park we have a conflict betwee 
existing standards—quite frankly, they: 
looked upon as non-conforming standards, 
and the new standards. 

In the city of Timmins this has led to | 
lot of litigation and it’s going to continy 
to do so. In the meantime, mobile hon. 
parks existing before all of these regulatior 
and rules came into effect are faced wit 
a choice, Either they continue to defy thos 
standards and fight the city and the goven 
ment in the courts, or they cave in an 
undertake a massive expenditure prograr’ 
changing, for instance, three-inch wate 
lines into eight-inch water lines throughov 
the whole park. { 
[10:15] 


I am wondering what the ministry sees a’ 
its role in trying to resolve this problen 
because quite frankly we still have mobil, 
home parks in my riding which are nc’ 
properly serviced by water and sewer. Ww: 
have, according to the public health author 
ities, substandard water. We have an incon 
sistent supply of water. We have incon 
sistent sewage disposal systems. 

To say, as is said in here, that solid wast: 
collection and disposal is the responsibilit 
of either the mobile home park operator 0. 
the municipality, and I am quoting directl’ 
from this page, doesn’t answer the problem! 
The answer that I would like to know i. 
when the Ministry of the Environment i 
prepared to step in, how fast is it preparer 


to act. 


These complaints for Notre Dame haw. 
been forthcoming for the last six months [ 
It seems to be a ring around the rosy be‘ 
tween the Porcupine health unit and th’ 
Ministry of the Environment as to who i’ 
going to take action. Apparently now it i- 
still in your legal branch, which is deter’ 
mining whether or not an order is goiny 
to be issued. So, I would really like to ex 
plore that in more depth, bearing in minc 
the problem areas that are developing. | 

The other point I have is that I have t’ 
express some concern over the fact that thi | 
ministry is studying the tailings dams prob: 
lems. There have tbeen moneys allocatec 
under the Provincial lottery fund to the 
Ministry of the Environment for rehabilita’ 
tion of existing tailings dams. The only pro. 
gress I can see being made to rehabilitate 
the tailings dams is that you have some! 
people going around studying the situation 
Quite frankly, if you communicate with any 


municipality having tailings dams within it 
| 
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undaries, it is going to be clear which are 
e problem areas, 
‘The problem areas, for instance, in the 
ty of Timmins are the Hallnor and Pamour 
‘ine sites. There are some sites along the 
ack road around the Delnite property. 
here is a tailings dam along Pine Street 
uth in the city of Timmins. The major 
oblems there are not only leaching of 
emicals out of the tailings system but also 
ind pollution. Anyone flying over the city 
Timmins can see that on a windy day 
ere is a substantial wind pollution prob- 
im in the Hallnor and Delnite mine areas. 
I don't think we have to have the situa- 
on studied. I just think we have to have 
hme decisions on the commitment of those 
inds, There was a rehabilitation program, 
yr instance, undertaken in some of the 
ime areas along Highway 101 between 
uth Porcupine and Schumacher four years 
o that was highly successful. It involved 
sxeding. I would like to know when these 
mds are going to be committed and 
thether or not the ministry has designated 
's priorities under this nrogram. I don’t 
nink we need more studies, to be quite 
onest with you. 
ba other situation that I would like to 
iscuss in more detail is the Kam-kotia Mines 
ituation. I would like to know why the 
Ministry of the Environment feels it has 
determine who has proprietary interests 
1 the land before it will move in. I am 
yondering whether or not, rather than fil- 
ag orders, the work could be done and then 
he owners of the land could be sought out. 
‘learly, in the Kam-kotia Mines situation, 
here is a problem of leaching into the 
treams, and the problem has existed for 
ome period of time. I would like to get 
‘ome indication from the ministry on how 
ong it takes for them to act on these prob- 
ems. 
One last point. I would like to have some 
‘omment from the Ministry of the Environ- 
nent about their updated studies on pollu- 
ion control in the Porcupine area of the 
ity of Timmins. The township of Whitney 
onstructed a pollution control plant, I be- 
ieve, five years ago and the day it opened 
t was over capacity. I am wondering how 
hat could happen and what steps the min- 
stry is taking to try to resolve the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Could you elaborate a 
‘ittle more on that last item? You say pollu- 
jon control in the Porcupine area. What 
‘ype of control? What is the problem there? 


Mr. Pope: It was a plant with a design 
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capacity and the day it opened it was over 
capacity. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: You don’t know what kind 
of a plant? It was not a sewage treatment 
plant? 

Mr. Pope: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And you say it is now over 
capacity? 

Mr. Pope: That is the information that is 
being given by the city of Timmins. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Dealing with the first point 
you raised, there is no intention of closing 
the ministry office in Timmins. We expect it 
will stay open. As a matter of fact, we expect 
that in light of the establishment of the Min- 
istry of Northern Affairs and our association 
with that ministry in dealing with certain 
priority projects in the north, there could 
very well be more work attributed or assigned 
to that particular office. We have no plans 
at this point for any change there. 

As to the projects you were naming, I 
know off the top of my head the Val Gagne 
project is going ahead. I believe the engineer- 
ing and all the design has been completed 
and the money for actual construction will 
be in our 1978-79 budget. 

Mr. Pope: I think one phase is already 
started. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. We have started the 
water phase and I expect there are at least 
engineering plans going ahead for sewer ex- 
pansion there. 

Have you got the other ones? Do you want 
to comment on any of the others? Is there 
a problem finding the other three or four 
municipalities? 

Mr. Pope: I’m sorry, perhaps I should tell 
you that you are dealing with recognized 
municipalities of Iroquois Falls and Black 
River-Matheson. They are communities with- 
in those municipalities. 

Mr. Barr: As to mobile homes, I don't 
know whether Notre Dame was the one we 
have been dealing with in the past. In fact, I 
think I talked to the principal who owns the 
park, There appears to be a conflict between 
him and the city council and we are in the 
middle. We look on mobile homes as being 
controlled in terms of servicing, almost like 
a subdivision, with a subdivision agreement 
between the owner of the park and the city 
or the municipality. 

In some cases, we might look at the mobile 
home park as being temporary, although they 
become more permanent than temporary in 
time. We can look upon them in the tempo- 
rary nature as having minimum services in 
terms of water and sewage. However, the 
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municipality may look upon it as a sub- 
division, with the owner providing the same 
degree of services in both water and sewage 
as in any other normal subdivision. 

Once they are established our investigation 
primarily is to determine if the water supply 
is adequate. In other words, maybe not meet- 
ing fire requirements but at least providing 
adequate and safe water to the residents. 
Sewage is much the same. In some cases, 
they provide it on a communal basis. They 
sewer the park, possibly with the minimum 
sizes of sewers rather than, say, eight-inch 
or larger and then a communal septic tank 
system is installed. In some cases we would 
prefer this be connected into the municipal 
sewer system, which might be the case in 
Timmins. We seem to be the mediator be- 
tween the owner of the park and _ the 
municipality. 

In the case of Notre Dame there has been 
some conflict between what the city feels the 
owner should provide and what he feels is 
necessary. We are looking at whether we 
should take more direct action through a 
control order, which we have the power to 
do and force the owner to comply with the 
city requirements. This is the stage we are 
at the moment. Our legal people feel this is 
a viable direction in which to go, bringing 
about what the city wants and although it 
appears to be contrary to what the owner of 
the camp wants. As I say, we are in the 
middle in this one. 


Mr. Pope: Can I pursue that a bit with 
youP To give you some information regarding 
Tanz Mobile Home Park, which is on Pine 
Street South, there was an agreement with 
the city for less than city standards because 
it was a pre-existing mobile home park. By 
virtue of that agreement there was a water 
fine run down Pine Street South specifically 
for fire hydrants. It was paid by the owner. 
There was linkage into the city sewage sys- 
tem, with a pumping station located on the 
property, but with pipe size less than city 
standards. There was some resolution of the 
differences between what existed and what 
the city hoped for. There was a change in 
the water supply system as well. 

But in the Notre Dame case we are talk- 
ing about an existing mobile home park with, 
I would say, 150 mobile homes, four miles 
from tthe nearest sewage line. You state one 
of your functions may be to bring the mobile 
home parks up to city requirements. Know- 
ing that is impossible and knowing it is im- 
possible to hook into city services, is there 
any standards you are prepared to enforce 
on your OownP 


I understand you don’t want to get into. 
the middle of a fight between the mobile 
home operators and the city of Timmins. The 
fact is the mobile home operators have not 
been successfully prosecuted by the city of 
Timmins. The fact is there are no standards 
that can be applied to existing mobile home 
parks, save and except for any standards that 
the public, the Porcupine health unit or your 
ministry can apply. I would like to know what 
those standards are and how fast you are 
prepared to move. 

We had a situation last week, for instance, 
when the people there were without water 
for a day and a half, simply because the pump 
is not large enough to handle the number 
of units and volume of water. When and how 
fast will the ministry act? Will it act on its 
own and not wait for some resolution of a 
city/owner dispute? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What was the problem? 
Why was the city unsuccessful in prosecuting? 

Mr. Pope: Because all these mobile home 
parks pre-existed the passage of a mobile 
home parks subdivision bylaw. If you look 
at it in a planning context, all the existing 
mobile home parks with existing services 
pre-exist the bylaws or any attempts to en- 
force new standards, and are therefore con- 
sidered as non-conforming or inapplicable. 

If you look at it from a building code point 
of view, from 1974 on the city could force 
a $10 licence fee for the locating of a mobile 
home on the lot. They tried to use this to 
enforce the mobile home parks subdivision 
bylaw, which they couldn't enforce on its 
own. They haven’t been successful in doing 
that, because when it really got down to it 
the reason they were refusing building permits 
was because they wanted to apply the stan- 
dards of their subdivision bylaw, and _tthey 
couldn’t do it. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. They were prosecuting 
on a planning basis rather than on a polluting 
basis. 

Mr. Pope: That’s right. So there is a real 
problem. I am not saying it is easy; I know 
it’s not. 

Mr. Barr: No. In terms of level of service, 
it probably never will be brought up to the 
same water and sewage standards as a sub- 
division of a hundred and some lots. But 
we can’t agree, nor can the municipality—and 
I hope not the owner either—that you can 
have people running out of water. It is a 
matter of bringing up the adequacy of the 
water supply so everyone has not necessarily 
fire protection, but at least water. | 

Where this means another well, another 
pump or a larger pump, I don’t think this if 
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a large cost item. Sewage can be handled by 
septic tanks when it isn’t economical or desir- 
able to bring it four miles to hook into the 
sewer system. Proper sewage disposal can be 
accomplished within the owner’s own property 
rather than expecting the service will be 
through the municipality. 

It is maybe because of the owner’s reluc- 
tance to spend money that we are going to 
have to go through the control order route to 
force this issue. 

[10:30] 

Mr. Pope: Is the legal branch considering 
an order against this owner? I understand 
they have been considering it for two weeks. 
Is the order going to be issued? 


Mr. Barr: I can’t tell you that. Usually our 
procedure is that our local office people, in 
this case Timmins, who are directly familiar 
with the system and the needs—the control 
order being the last vehicle after all the nego- 
tiations seem to have failed—would draw up 
a draft agreement which sets out the terms 
and conditions under which the order would 
be issued to the owner. This then is reviewed 
by our legal branch to see that it’s technically 
sound and legally sound. If that is the case, 
‘and two weeks is not too long for them to 
have reviewed it, then it would be issued. 
So I think the technical part has probably 
‘been done by our Timmins people. That’s 
finished. I would assume it is really a matter 
for our legal staff now to determine that it is 
legally binding; in other words, correct legal 
terminology is incorporated into the order. If 


| that’s the case then I assume it will be issued. 

Mr. Pope: I would appreciate it if you 
would check into that. 

} 


| 


Mr. Barr: Yes. 
Mr. Pope: I would also want to know what 
standards you have for solid waste collection 
and disposal for mobile home parks and how 
: you enforce those standards. 
| Mr. Barr: Normally, we look upon the park 
_in the same manner as a subdivision. Again, 
| since it is sort of privately owned and oper- 
ated, it becomes a little different than a 
municipal park. Probably in this case the 
owner is responsible for the collection of 
| garbage within the park, rather than having 
municipal collection, which would be a better 
_ solution. But these are difficult ones where 


= Ee 


we have, as you have said before, existing 
_ situations. 
I think our actions are more corrective, 
whereas I think the proper way in the future 
_ parks is the preventive stage where you sort 
of look upon the park in the same manner as 
_ you look upon a new subdivision. All these 
_ things are carried out in the subdivision agree- 


ment between the municipality and the park 
owner. But in this case it is an existing situa- 
tion. I think the best we can do is make it 
environmentally safe from water, sewage and 
solid waste disposal. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we can probably get 
the detailed answer tomorrow, the final answer 
to the member’s questions, if we can find out 
about the particular order. 

Mr. Barr: Yes, or we can send you a letter. 
If you will be here tomorrow, we can have 
the— 

Mr. Pope: Yes. Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You asked, Mr. Pope, about 


tailing areas and lottery funds. The other day 


I indicated the various projects that were 
being financed by lottery funds. I indicated 
that there were two or three projects going 
on with respect to cleaning up of inactive and 
abandoned mining properties. 

We don’t have to get bogged down in any 
studies. The terms of reference, as far as we 
are concerned, for lottery funds are “health- 
related environmental projects.” This, of 
course, can include research, or whatever 
study may be needed to deal with the project 
or the problem, But we are moving in those 
areas where we can’t identify the owner or 
the owner has abandoned the property. It 
may be a corporation that is no longer in 
existence, no longer has an active structure 
in operation in Ontario. 

We don’t spend a great deal of time in a 
way that would prejudice the cleanup in 
attempting to identify the owner because in 
many cases when we do, there may be some 
hassle and delay. Our main objective, of 
course, is to get at the project, while these 
funds are available, and clean up because 
there may be the type of leaching that is 
causing some contamination that we are con- 
cerned about. So, it is only natural that we 
try to place the responsibility on the company 
under our normal program. But in the event 
that there is some confusion or doubt as to 
the responsibility here, we will move in. 

You mentioned some projects earlier. The 
big one, as you probably know, is the sewage 
works for the city of Timmins. This is an $8 
million project which includes Matagami, 
Porcupine and Mountjoy. We have received 
the design report on pumping in a Schu- 
macher transmission main. We have to estab- 
lish a service rate for the entire city. This 
is a regional priority type of project involving 
TEICA and DREE and we understand its 
now into the first stage of construction. 

You mentioned Iroquois Falls. I suppose 
one of these other rural committees within 
that area would apply here. There is a sewage 
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collector system and treatment works with a 
gross cost of $1,700,000. That, I understand, 
has been completed but there is still the 
question of a dispute outstanding between 
contractors and subcontractors there. I would 
assume from the information I have that work 
has been completed. 

Mx. J. C. F. Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, the 
Iroquois Falls treatment plant has been in 
operation for a while, but there is a dispute, 
as was mentioned, between the general con- 
tractor, Clairson Construction, and the sup- 
plier of the sewage treatment plant, which 
was prefabricated. That’s going to court and 
may involve our ministry. As far as Timmins 
goes, our ministry is not directly involved 
in Timmins as a ministry project. It is being 
handled as a regional priority budget and 
DREE program. Our representatives sit on 
a committee in an advisory capacity, but the 
city is handling that project pretty well on 
its own, together with TEIGA and DREE. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The costs for the Black 
River-Matheson-Val Gagne  project—water 
mains, well reservoir pump—are something 
over $800,000 there. Apparently it didn’t 
have a high priority with us in our MBR 
rating so the municipality has started some 
of its own work and is to be reimbursed for 
that work. We have money set aside in the 
1978-79 fiscal year for construction as well 
as reimbursement of whatever expenditures 
may have been made by the municipality. 


Mr. Pope: I am sorry, Mr. ‘Minister, excuse 
me, is that money set aside in 1978-79 for 
the engineering work or for construction? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s Val Gagne, Mr. 
Macdonald. 


Mr. J. C. F, Macdonald: The typical home 
charge for phase two, which is not yet con- 
structed, even with 75 per cent subsidy from 
the provincial government which is the maxi- 
mum under that program, has worked out at 
$336 to $340. The information on that has 
been with the municipality for a while and 
the municipality was to refer it to the rate- 
payers to decide whether they wished to 
proceed on that basis, that being a rather 
high typical home charge. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why is that? Is that be- 


cause of the number of potential connections 
there? 


Mr. J. C. F. Macdonald: The high cost of 
the works combined with the limited number 


of people being served by those works is the 
reason. 


_ Mr. Pope: geen here is that this 
is a community basically of elderly peopl 
who have fixed or tae aes a 
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population? : 

Mr. Pope: Val Gagne would be about 500! 
[ think it’s typical of a lot of northerr 
Ontario smaller communities, They are trying 
to resolve a problem where senior citizen: 
were carrying water in pails, okay? We have 
senior citizens’ housing there but they can’i 
get water into it. That’s been resolved througt, 
the ministry's program. Now we are trying 
to get a proper sewage disposal system going 

To expect senior citizens who have thei 
own home, and a lot of them are forced 
to have one, to pay that kind of a charge i: 
a problem. That’s the problem the city counci. 
is facing in Black River-Matheson. That’s the 
problem a lot of these communities face, ]) 
don’t know how you resolve it and _ that’ 
why I am trying to get into both the com. 
mitment for construction and the financing 
terms in a lot of these communities I listed‘ 
I don’t see any way out of it. I am not saying 
the ministry isn’t doing its best to try tc 
provide the servicing, but I just don’t know 
how these people can be expected to pay 
that kind of money. ; 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, for example 
on a project that has estimated $815,000, suck 
as Val Gagne, the subsidy is 75 per cent o: 
that, or $611,250. Then there’s CMHC in’ 


} 
f 








volved in there, so our total subsidy woulc’ 


probably be up around 90 per cent. But | 
realize that amount of money distributec 
among—you say 500 people—there are prob) 
ably 200 homes at the very most who are 
sharing the cost of that balance, and of courst i 
if there are a lot of retired people, that is : 


problem. ' 
| 


We have a program now whereby we wil’ 
go into communities like that and if they 
are appropriate for septic systems and wells, 
we will help finance 75 per cent of that cost. 
In other words, the cost could probably be 
substantially less overall than the cost 01, 
a conventional communal system, and _ thai. 
program is now in effect. 

In a situation where the rates are high | 
and the OMB says the municipality or the ' 
ratepayers can’t afford it or the citizens 
themselves want the service because of prob: 
lems but can’t afford it, we will move ir 
with that type of a system which is, as yor 
can appreciate, substantially less. But ] 
know you have problems with wells ir 
certain areas of the north and you have 
problems with septic systems where only <' 
conventional communal system is appro 
priate. 

We have other types of systems such a‘ 


i 


Aquarobic. We are operating a system now: 


in Temagami which is a little different from 


| 
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the conventional system and hopefully a 
ittle less expensive. But these are the areas 
where we will have to look for something 
er than the conventional system. I think 
hat is pretty well all I have on that. 


Mr. Barr: Mr. Pope, you asked about 
<am-kotia Mines near Timmins and some 
the difficulties. There has been the run- 
ff from the existing tailings area, which is 


ome of the tailings are also not impounded 
ind they are causing contamination of the 
<amiskotia River and tthe Little Kamiskotia 
River. 

We have issued a control order as of 
November 1, 1977. I note here that it’s 
’t think it has been 


‘9 the decision of the appeal board. So we 
ire awaiting the appeal board decision be- 


iB 
fore we can enforce the control order. 


10:45] 

Mr. Pope: Right. Can I just clarify one 
ast point—the tailings dam issue? Could the 
ninistry please decide who owns the Hallnor 
ailings dam and put an order against that 
property? You can go out there any summer 
day where there’s any kind of a wind, and 
you can’t see the houses. 

Mr. Barr: Is this because of the blowing 
0 tailings from the mine? I assume this is 
in abandoned mine at this point? 

Mr. Pope: Yes. It’s no longer in operation 
and there seems to be some doubt, from my 
discussions, about who owns the property. 
This gets back to the problem I was refer- 
ting to earlier. It’s got to be resolved, either 
through provincial lottery funds or through 
orders. 

_ Mr. Barr: I think this is the intent, as 
the minister has indicated earlier, that where 
‘n0 ownership can be established, it still has 
to be done. We agreed with that. The lottery 
funding would be the source of funds for 
the cleanup. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t you try to 
sequester those properties? It always brings 
out the owners that way, when you start 
talking about taking them over. You find out 
very fast. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Especially when you dis- 
cover gold or something. 
| Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, has the min- 
ister completed any studies concerning the 


salt that’s used on the roads in Ontario? I 
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have an article here dated Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1977, which says salt has a serious 
effect on the fruit growers in the Niagara 
Peninsula. I suppose when you look at the 
Queen Elizabeth Way, being four lanes and 
two service roads, that by the time it’s 
loaded with salt it does quite a bit of dam- 
age to the fruit trees. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought a couple of years 
ago that you were supposed to commence 
a study. Has that study been completed? 

_Hon. Mr. Kerr: The study is a joint study 
with MTC. One of our contentions has 
been that there is a rather indiscriminate 
spreading of salt. They get salt-happy. We 
get a bit of a snowstorm and there’s ice form- 
ing on the highways and rather than spread- 
ing sand, in order to rush the season a 
little bit, theyre spreading possibly more 
salt than necessary. 

There has been an agreement by MTC 
that their employees will in fact use some 
discretion; relying more on sand when it is 
appropriate. MTC has agreed also to a policy 
of replacing fruit trees that have been 
damaged in the Niagara Peninsula as a result 
of salt contamination. One of the problems 
I believe we have is that salt is not defined 
as a pollutant. 

Mr. Barr: It’s exempt. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s exempt as a pollutant. 

Mr. Haggerty: Why would it be exempt? 
It certainly does cause damage to fruit trees 
and any tree, I think, along the road. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it was the result 
of a court decision, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Haggerty: What effect has it on the 
water quality, too? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There'll be a certain 
amount of salination; it certainly wouldn't 
have any effect on treated water. There are 
certain chloride levels that are required in 
treated water; if it is aggravated the treat- 
ment would be adjusted accordingly. 

Another problem; there was a recent court 
case involving MTC, where it was found— 
I believe it was in the Ottawa area—that 
the ministry was negligent because it had 
not salted the highway; that if proper salt 
had been applied to a particularly icy area 
on the highway, the accident wouldn’t have 
happened and_ therefore MTC was found 
liable. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think there was a case in 
the Sudbury area too. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Could be. So there’s a bit 
of a dilemma. It is an accepted practice and 
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there is a responsibility on MTC to clear 
the highways within a reasonable time after 
a storm, and maintain the highways during 
the winter to minimize the possibility of acci- 
dents. Salt, as well as sand, is one method of 
doing that. But the attitude of the court was, 
of course, that safety comes first. We think 
we have somthing on that— 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any report on your 
study then? Is that report ready? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. I am going to let Dr. 
Linzon comment on this. It is my understand- 
ing there is a formula for the application of 
salt on highways—so much per square foot— 
and there are also some regulations in respect 
to water courses and the possibility of dam- 
age in the application of that salt. I realize 
it leaves a great deal up to the MTC 
employee, the truck driver who is actually 
applying the salt. As you know, the stuff sort 
of whirls in many places. 


Mr. Haggerty: But it does not only apply 
to MTC, it applies to municipal roads as well. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Municipal roads as well. 
Right. 


Ms. Bryden: Point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Is that carried on the air, really? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Well, this is airborne I 
mean, how does it get over into the orchards 
and that? It has to be moved by air. 


Ms. Bryden: I thought maybe it was water 
courses that— 


~ 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. It’s airborne and it’s 
drifting into the tender fruit orchards; this is 
where it is causing some difficulties. If there 
is such a study, then the ministry can either 
table it to the committee here or table it to 
the members in he Legislature. We'll go from 
there with it. He is right—it is air. 

Dr. Linzon: This is considered salt spray, 
actually. The salt is applied to the highways 
for deicing purposes where it’s whipped up 
by moving traffic and becomes airborne. It is 
then called salt spray and it affects roadside 
vegetation, so damage has been occurring to 
peach tree orchards and susceptible vegeta- 
tion along the roads. The Ministry of the En- 
vironment does respond to any complaint 
from the public with respect to salt spray 
damage. If any farmer or orchard grower re- 
quests investigation into the degree and 
extent of salt spray damage, the ministry will 
determine this and provide the information 
to the grower. 

I am not sure if there is anything else here. 
Mr. Haggerty, you would like to ask some 
questions. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m looking for the stud: 
report, if the ministry has it completed. __ 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can get the report. | 
Mr. Haggerty: Well, whatever your mir’ 


istry has done on it so far, and what impac 
it has on the matter of vegetation. It’s | 


serious hazard. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did you deal with th 
question of remedial measures? I understan: 
there is a policy of replacing—and I realize | 
isn’t full compensation by any means— | 

Dr. Linzon: Well, actually, the questic 
has been considered by three ministries: th 
Ministry of Transportation and Commun: 
cations, the Ministry of Agriculture an) 
Food and the Ministry of the Environmen: 
The studies have been conducted over tl 
past few years. It was pointed out earli’ 
that salt, when used as a deicing agent fi 
the safety of travellers on the highway 
has been exempted from the provisions \| 
the Environmental Protection Act. But dan. 
age is still occurring and this tri-minist; 
committee has been formed to come up wii 
some means of resolving the problem. 

A joint statement was issued on August 2! 
1977, whereby the Ministry of Transport) 
tion stated that the matter was taken 1 
with the cabinet committee of resourc” 
development because not only road 
vegetation was affected by the salt; al 
affected were a variety of materials a 
physical structures, which includes corrosii 
of cars. It was tentatively decided that 0° 
sesment of society should not be compe 
sated at the expense of another that is al: 



















suffering damage because of the applicati: 
of salt to roads, 

In the meantime, the Ministry of Trar’ 
portation and Communications has stat 
it is planning a major effort to refine wint’ 
maintenance practices so that the very 4 
imum amount of salt is used on the hig’ 
ways, consistent with maintaining the sal 
general level of service to the travelli ( 
public. | 
Mr. Haggerty: I think that most sand 7 
the MTC is using today are almost cl 
salt. That’s the rock salt. There’s not 1) 
much sand in it, and I think the ministry 
well aware of this. 

The other question I want to ask: Is yi 
ministry monitoring airborne particles — 
contamination from industries around ‘ 


city of Port Colborne, particularly as t 
| 





: 


relates to the agricultural lands? 

Dr. Linzon: Yes, the ministry has bc 
studying the effects of the Inco refinery 
Port Colborne for the last six or seven ye — 












































e do have air monitoring stations. We do 
ave soil and vegetation stations monitoring 
ae contaminant levels. In this particular 

, nickel and cobalt are the contaminants 
thich have been monitored. 


|Mr. Haggerty: Has your study indicated 
ny soil crop damage at all? 

Dr. Linzon: The studies have demon- 
rated vegetation and soil damage in the 
Mr. Haggerty: Is there any possibility 
yat I may receive a copy of that report? 
Dr. Linzon: Yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: Okay, then I won’t con- 
nue with it. 

Ms. Bryden: Before we leave air, I did 
ave one or two final questions on the PCB 
tuation at the St. Lawrence Cement Com- 
any. Does the minister have any informa- 
on about the amount of imported PCB 
aterial which the company would like to 
um and could burn, assuming it was li- 
nsed to burn whatever PCB material is 
vailable from Ontario? Does he have any 
formation on how much additional mat- 
tial they could handle and whether im- 
orts are being considered? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The amount of PCBs at 
t. Lawrence Cement during about 15 
nonths was 95,500 pounds. I understand 
nis was not the full capacity of that plant. 
a other words, this 15- or 16-month period 
ras actually a testing stage. This period 
arted in January 1976 and ended some- 
me in April 1977. That isn’t the total 
mount that could be destroyed if that 
lant were operating at full capacity and 
sing PCBs. 

Because of the size of the plant, it’s 
uite possible there will always be some 
apacity, depending on how much PCB mat- 
rial is available for disposal in Ontario dur- 
ag anv given year. The point was made 
e other night that there has to be a 
roper mix of material. In other words, the 
ompany wants to know what, in fact, it is 
andling—that there is identification of the 
qaterial it is handling—so there is proper 
ix. The burn can be conducted on the 
asis of what material it is aware of and 
- is destroying at the time. 

11:00] 


_Ms. Bryden: Do you anticipate then that 
here will be some imported material if they 
0 get approval to carry on burning? 

: Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. All I can say 
s that there was imported material during 
he period of that burn. As the company has 
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indicated, it has some faith that Chemtrol is 
properly identifying its material and it is 
satisfied with the type of blend that it’s 
getting from Chemtrol at the plant in Missis- 
sauga. 

Ms. Bryden: Does the present certificate of 
approval, if it’s still in effect— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s not in effect. 

Ms. Bryden: Well, if you're going to have 
hearings before a new certificate of approval 
is granted, will the question of imports, and 
whether they should be authorized, be con- 
sidered? ; 

“Hon. Mr. Kerr: Certainly, certainly. 


Ms. Bryden: Will the certificate require 
that each shipment of imports would be con- 
ditional upon the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment giving its specific approval for each 
shipment? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That could be, depending 
upon the Environmental Assessment Board 
recommendation. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you expect to have an 
Environmental Assessment Board hearing be- 
fore the next— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The board that hears these 
things is the Environmental Assessment Board. 
The decision hasn’t been made of whether 
it’s going under that Act or another Act. But 
the board itself would lay down certain con- 
ditions and that, of course, could be one of 
them. 

Ms. Bryden: The Ministry. of Transportation 
and Communications has indicated we still 
don’t have any special rules for the transpor- 
tation of PCBs. The minister has draft regu- 
lations, I think, which are being looked at by 
the federal government. Would we authorize 
any imports before we get such regulations 
in effect in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have regulations. Mr. 
Giles, are there regulations regarding the 
carrying or transportation of certain toxic 
material? Do you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Giles: The current licensing procedures 
under the Environmental Protection Act and 
our way-bill system give some assurance that 
the carriers of PCBs are using proper equip- 
ment and carrying these materials in a proper 
manner, We’ve had a pretty good record in 
terms of the handling of these materials. I 
think 200,000 to 250,000 pounds per year 
potentially could be generated in Ontario and 
they could burn it all. 

There is a flow of these types of materials 
back and forth across the border for the 
simple reason that there are facilities on 
both sides that can handle them. As the minis- 
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ter has indicated, the blending of the PCBs in 
the proper amounts in the Chemtrol plant in 
New York is a key element, in assuring the 
safety of the operation at the St. Lawrence 
plant. So I think the question “what is an 
import?” has to be carefully considered, be- 
cause of the fact that it goes there to be 
properly blended and then comes back. It 
could be Ontario PCBs going over and coming 
back in a proper form. 


Ms. Bryden: I noticed in the House on 
November 4 Mr. Snow did say, “I do not 
believe we have any specific regulation in 
Ontario that would specifically apply to 
PCBs.” Then he went on to say he is very 
concerned that there should be legislation to 
deal with the transportation of hazardous 
products, not only PCBs but any. 

We have been working very closely with 
the federal government in the past two or 
three years in this area. If we authorize any 
further burnings there, which would still be 
a question for an Environmental Assessment 
Board to hear, are we going to authorize any 
imports before we get such regulations in 
effect for governing the transportation of this 
highly dangerous substance? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you say, this again could 
be a subject of a recommendation or a condi- 
tion of a hearing. Since that question was 
asked in the Legislature, I believe Mr. Snow 
has brought in some regulations that will in a 
way dovetail with the federal regulations 
which are required with respect to inter- 
provincial or international hauling or trans- 
portation. 

My latest information is that the federal 
government is preparing a code and preparing 
regulations. I expect this will be done in a 
very short time. Our regulations would be a 
result of that umbrella regulation that is 
brought into effect by the federal govern- 
ment. We have a lot of situations in various 
ministries, as you probably know, where to 
make our regulations or provisions intra vires 
we need some umbrella legislation from the 
federal government. We are al] right strictly 
as far as in-province transportation is con- 
cerned, but PCBs involve to some extent both 
international and interprovincial hauling. 


Ms. Bryden: Have you yet decided under 
what Act an environmental hearing will be 
held on the St. Lawrence Cement burnings? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not yet. 


Mr. Gaunt: May I ask a supplementary 
on that? Has the plant been given a per- 
manent certificate of approval? The plant 
says it has and the ministry says it hasn’t. 
Could you clarify that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is something that wi 
have gone over about 75,000 times in th 
last month or so. To repeat myself again 
a certificate was issued during the condue 
ting of this experiment. There were a n 
ber of experiments carried out; there wer 
a number of certificates issued—a total o 
six, I think. One of them was in respect tr 
PCBs. Contrary to press reports, they weren’, 
burning PCBs for two years. As a matte: 
of fact, the total burning period of PCB 
was about 50 days. It started in January 
1976 and went on for about a week tha 
month. It didn’t continue again until Sep 
tember or October following, and then witl 
periodic burns it ended in April 1977. 

During the time the experiment was con’ 
ducted, the certificate was issued in January 
1976; there was an experimental burn fo: 
five or six days and no PCBs for anothe 
six to eight months, while the certificate wai’ 
still in effect. It is not stamped permanent 
it is not stamped conditional; it is just ¢ 
certificate with certain conditions and re A 
quirements that have to be adhered to By 
the company during that experiment. ‘5 

Mr. Gaunt: Well, I have heard all tha 
before. The answer to my question is, no. 
there has been no permanent certificate 
issued to the St. Lawrence Cement Company, 
to burn PCBs. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right, the answe) 
is no. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But they can still bum 


Mr. Gaunt: Please continue. 





























Ms. Bryden: I have just one more iter” 
I wanted to cover. With regard to the Trici 
waste disposal plant, also in Mississauga 
I understand when it was first proposec 
the residents were quite concerned aboui. 
whether the plant was adequate for the kine’ 
of work it was supposed to be doing. They) 
obtained from the minister what they claim 
was an unequivocal guarantee there woulc 
be no harmful emissions resulting from the’ 
operation. | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Obtained from whom? | 


Ms. Bryden: From you, Mr. Minister’ 
This was in a brief that they submitted las! 
May to the meeting. Since then they con:| 
tinue to complain that there are noxious) 
emissions coming from this plant and thai’ 
the guarantee is not being lived up to. 1) 
understand a control order was ccs inh 

' 


the company to make certain changes in the 
plant which were to be completed by Oc. 
tober 30, 1977. This included the installa’ 
tion of an opacity meter, which was ap 
parently just completed this fall, but ace 









rding to reports is not functioning com- 
tely properly. 

Could the minister tell us, since October 
is now past, does he consider the com- 
ny in violation of this control order, or 
s he given them an extension of time? 
so, is he prepared to require the com- 
mny, by either further contro] order or 
forcing this particular one, to modify its 
ant in whatever way is necessary to 
vent any noxious emissions going in to 
e neighbourhood? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, there is a control 
er that was originally issued about a 
ar ago, if I remember correctly. It was 
en appealed by the company tto the En- 
ronmental Appeal Board. It was dealt with 
ere, where I understand our control order 
as upheld. So since early this year the 
mpany has been following the directions 
the control order. 

Apparently there has been some delay in 
eping to every date in the control order. 
x example, I see an item here that says: 
Jue to unforeseen delays by a supplier, 
stallation of the total organic carbon ana- 
er has not been completed. The installa- 
m is expected to be completed by Novem- 
x 21, 1977. Installation of the opacity 
onitor was delayed also; it is now com- 
eted, but initially some operational adjust- 
ents will be anticipated.” 

I understand now the completion date is 
ovember 30, 1977; I don’t know where 
u got the end of October. That is the 
formation that is here. 


Ms. Bryden: So the control order has been 
tended for that date? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That work should be com- 
eted now. Do you have some comments, 
r. Barr? 
Mr. Barr: In answer to Ms. Bryden, I 
mt think the actual order was extended 
amended, since we were slipping on 
me of the items, but not by a very great 
al of time—just a couple of weeks, as the 
inister indicated—November 21 in some 
ses and the end of November in others. 
ve actual order wasn’t amended to pick 
is up. As the minister has indicated, there 
sre certain delays in the installation of 
uipment, and also they are under in- 
1erator repairs as well, so some of the 
mpling procedures which are all part of 
at contro] order weren’t undertaken until 
st recently. But they have been completed 
w, during the month of November, rather 
an the month of October. So we slipped a 
w weeks on that. 
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Ms. Bryden: Do you feel that what is 
being required right now will remove the 
noxious emissions they are complaining about 
in the neighbourhood? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We hope so. One of the 
problems there has been during the past few 
months. Of course the timing of the public 
meeting couldn’t be worse, but the com- 
pany’s installing equipment and attempting 
to follow the directions of the control order 
has involved a certain amount of activity 
and construction around the plant, which in 
itself may cause some noxious emissions be- 
cause of temporary shutdown or temporary 
adjustment to some part of its equipment. 
It’s very short-lived, but there may be emis- 
sions for a couple of hours, and where there 
is not any type of treatment because of in- 
stallation, that, of course, causes the neigh- 
bourhood some concern. 

Ms. Bryden: I hope it will work, and if 
not, that more work will be requested. I 
understand Mr. Kennedy wanted also to 
share this topic with me. 


[11:15] 


Mr. Kennedy: Right. I've been very atten- 
tive to the conversation here. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You see, one of the things 
that I think is required is some understand- 
ing by the public in the area of a plant of 
that kind. You know, this plant is not manu- 
facturing some particular material; it’s not a 
refinery; it’s not making automobiles. It is 
handling industrial liquid waste and that, in 
itself, is a contaminant. One of the prob- 
lems is how to dispose of this and destruct 
this in such a way that it will not cause a 
nuisance or aggravation to the neighbourhood. 
From time to time and certainly up to the 
first of this year, before the control order, 
the company was a little too ambitious with 
some of the material that was handled. The 
actual process there, the incineration there, 
was not such that it could handle all types 
of noxious material. They learned by experi- 
ence, shall we say, and as a result of reaction 
from the public and the result of our control 
order, now they know just what capacity and 
capability the plant has. But as I say, the 
plant is there to help solve a very serious 
problem, and that is the disposal of industrial 
liquid waste. 

Ms. Bryden: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: So there has to be some 
understanding of what the company is at- 
tempting to do and what the ministry is 
attempting to do. 

Ms. Bryden: And some understanding of 
commitment to the residents too. 


R-1088 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. 


Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
come back just for a moment on the St. 
Lawrence Cement proposed hearing: Mr. 
Minister, what progress has been made to- 
wards this meeting and the nature of it? 
When do you expect an announcement? What 
are the reasons that it hasn’t been announced 
to date? What are we waiting for, in other 
words? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I recall the meeting was 
held only last week in Mississauga. 


Mr. Kennedy: No, I’m sorry, I meant the 
hearing. You indicated you'd try to have 
something within the week, and obviously 
there is a lot of putting together: the setting 
for the meeting, under what legislation—just 
when do you expect there might be some 
further information, or when we might expect 
to hear? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is no question that 
there'll be a decision some time this month 
as to what procedure will be followed. 


Mr. Kennedy: I see, fine. Before the end 
of the month. 

I wanted to speak of the Tricil situation. 
As the minister and the ministry are well 
aware, it’s been ongoing correspondence and 
telephone conversations and so on. Some of 
these items that I wish to speak on have been 
mentioned, but in the letter of amendment 
from Mr. Murphy, the secretary of the En- 
vironmental Appeal Board, he amended the 
order and informed me in a letter dated April 
12 that the order has been amended to read 
as follows: “By October 31, 1977, install 
equipment designed to continuously measure 
and record the opacity of the visible emis- 
sions from the incinerator stack, record the 
opacity of the visible emissions continuously 
during incineration, keep this record in a 
convenient location on the premises readily 
available for inspection by any provincial 
officer to assist in achieving compliance with 
the standard prescribed in section 8 of regu- 
lation 15.” 

I have this other status report, Mr. Min- 
ister, and J want to refer to the two. You 
said earlier the opacity monitor installation 
was delayed also. What is the date you now 
expect that to be in place? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s in place now. 


Mr. Kennedy: It was to have been com- 
pleted by November 21. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, that was the other total 
organic carbon analyzer. 


Mr. Kennedy: Oh, I’m sorry yes. The 
opacity meter’s in place. What’s the status 
of the organic carbon analyzer, then, please? 
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Mr. Barr: As far as I know, it’s in place. q 
Mr. Kennedy: Does this complete the con-_ 
trol order, then? 7 
Mr. Barr: Yes. Yes, as far as I know it is. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is the plant completed and 
up to date, as was proposed originally? When — 
the specs were drawn, were we involved in — 
that? Who let the contract for that building? — 
How was the ministry involved at the time | 
of construction? f 


Mr. Barr: I think our involvement was in | 
the approval process. The letting of the con-— 
tract would have been Tricil’s obligation 
rather than ours, I think the minister had — 
indicated that in one or the other sessions | 
here, the province provided the leased. land ) 
arrangement for Tricil. The original intent | 
was to build a plant in two phases, the first | 
phase being the one we have today. The 
second phase, which would be further treat- : 
ment for different types of waste, has been 
delayed, I think as has been indicated in the | 

| 
| 





past, due really to economics of the situation, | 
But the approval function was really the only . 
function that the government had at the time 
of Tricil’s application for the first phase of © 
the plant, which is the one today. 


Mr. Kennedy: So the working drawings, | 
specs and so on, were presumably approved — 
by the ministry? 

t 


Mr. Barr: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: And on the basis, as we 
were told at the original public meeting, that 
it would provide sufficient destruction of the . 
materials so that there would be no com- | 
plaints from the neighbourhood. This acl 
happened, of course. To ask it again: Is the | 
plant completed as per the original process 
that was to do this job without detriment to | 
the neighbourhood? | 


Mr. Barr: To my knowledge, the original | 
plant was built according to the approved | 
specs and drawings. In addition, because of, | 
let’s say, the shortcomings of the operational | 
side of it—and this is the reason for our 
control order—there have been changes in | 
that; in other words, if you like, improve- | 
ments to overcome the difficulties which have - 
been experienced by the neighbours. This is 
really the reason for the control order. There 
are something like 10 or more items as part. 
of that to improve the operating conditions, | 
and also to improve the monitoring conditions | 
of what comes out of the stack. So there has 
been a change in that, which I say is an’ 
improvement rather than any other com-) 
promise. It has been an “add on” rather than | 
a “take away.” 

Mr. Kennedy: The addition of these two 


\ 
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last pieces of equipment doesn’t really change 


the incineration process. It is more monitoring 
equipment. 


Mr. Barr: Yes. 
Mr. Kennedy: It doesn’t seem to be operat- 


ing satisfactorily now. For instance, I had 
a call on November 30, 1977, asking what 
was going on at 11:30 p.m. on November 
29. Apparently to the ordinary eye it was 
belching out unacceptable emissions. Perhaps 
you could check and see if any calls went 


in. 
I must say I think the people are not all 
that convinced that numerous calls have much 


effect and they are sort of resigned. I don’t 
think they are calling as much as they did, 
though the problem is there. 


Anyway, could you tell us what the analy- 
procedure is nowP What happens when 


Mr. Barr: I am sorry, could you repeat 
that. 


Mr. Kennedy: I was switching to another 


‘subject, that is, another phase of it; the 
‘analysis of the material that comes in to be 
destroyed. 


Mr. Barr: Because of the variety of waste 
and its sources, it is essential that these be 


analysed, because certain wastes are not ac- 


ceptable for disposal at the plant. I think it 


has been said earlier that Tricil is not just 


in the destruction of liquid industrial waste, 


it is also in the hauling business, so they 
‘have a good record of the sources of waste 
from all their generators. They only accept 


from generators that they don’t haul them- 
selves to that location. They only accept un- 
known wastes if they have a good record’ of 


| what the contents are. 


So the analysis part, I think—to answer 
your question—is done by Tricil. This in- 
formation is also available to us, but the 
actual analysis is done by themselves and a 


lot of this is provided, not necessarily at the 


Mississauga site, but also at the site of the 


' generator. For each generator they have a 
contract with for the hauling and disposal of 


waste, they know exactly all the character- 
istics and the volumes in each batch that 


comes to their plant. 


There would only be the unknown ones. 
If there is any or if they don’t have a good 
record of what the unknown waste would be, 


' they have advised us they won’t accept it. 


The analytical work is done by the com- 
pany, not by ourselves—if that is helpful. 
Those records are available; so we know 
exactly how many gallons or pounds and so 
on, or what the characteristics are that are 
accepted at the plant. 
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Mr. Kennedy: I might say that at my 
most recent visit, of several, to the plant, I 
had a look at the small laboratory and I 
was told they check for conductivity, PH, 
specific gravity, and that seemed to be the 
limit there. Here we have material codes 
which are inorganic; of the organic materials 
—and it’s a long list of about 15 or 20 or- 
ganic items that can be received—but the 
testing I mentioned, of those inorganic 
items is that all the testing that goes on at 
the plant? 


Mr. Barr: This may be the only testing 
done at the plant, but a lot of the testing 
has been done, or is being done at the gen- 
erator—in other words—the source of the 
waste. If it’s from Gulf Oil, BP Oil or a 
plating company, the analysis is done there, 
so they have a good record of what the 
wastes are from each source. They only do 
some quick checks at the plant, other than 
if they have to get into waste which they 
have no familiarity with. I’m told that they 
wouldn’t accept it. 


Mr. Kennedy: What area monitoring 
equipment is in place in and around the 
Clarkson vicinity now? Could you bring us 
up to date on that, please? 


Mr. Barr: I can’t give you the details of 
where our monitors are, where they're placed, 
or what they’re analysing for in that type 
of thing. We can have this for you tomor- 
row if you want. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could it be provided later? 

Can we have information also on move- 
ment of equipment; whether any has been 
dismantled and if so, why? This was men- 
tioned on one occasion and it was under- 
stood some had been dismantled or discon- 
tinued. They were portable units, but I’m 
not sure if they were owned by industry. I 
think Gulf has one of its own. 

Another point: what is the procedure fol- 
lowing these readings? What happens to 
them? I presume they go to the ministry, 
where theyre analysed; but what happens 
then—if anything? 

Mr. Barr: If the analysis of our monitor- 
ing arrangements or inspections determines 
that the contaminants are in excess of our 
regulations, then a violation notice would 
be issued. Several have been issued in the 
past, aS you are aware. 

[11:30] 

Mr. Kennedy: The process of the control 

order, with the new equipment installed 


doesn’t seem to be working. Can it be made 
to work to meet whatever standards you 
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have? You have standards of emissions, of 
fallout, and this type of thing? Can it be 
made to work? Can it do an adequate job? 
It just can’t go on and on and not do the 
job. 

If were running the waste material 
through this incineration process and _ it’s 
semi-combusted and the remainder falls out 
around the community—this isn’t adequate. 
Can it be made to perform as residents were 
told originally, in all sincerity, I know. Yet 
it hasn’t taken place. Can we bring it to 
those acceptable standards that were laid 
down and the public has every right to ex- 
pect in the area? This is what we were told. 


Mr. Barr: This is the intent with the 
extra controls that are provided here 
through the control order. Some of _ this 
equipment because of its early installation 
needed some checks and some evaluations 
to determine the accuracy of the monitoring 
equipment. It was installed late in Novem- 
ber, so there are some bugs that have to be 
worked out to determine the validity of the 
accuracy of the equipment. It would be 
rather premature at this point in time to Say 
it’s working well and everything’s fine. 

The intent is to improve the conditions 
in the incineration of waste materials. It 
certainly will improve with the additional 
equipment we've installed. It will give us a 
better handle on what the emissions are— 
hopefully in compliance. As the minister 
said, wed expect or hope this should be a 
marked improvement over conditions in the 
past. If not, further work will have to be 
done by the company to bring it within 
the necessary requirements. To say, there- 
fore, that things have changed drastically in 
the last couple of weeks would be some- 
wae premature because I don’t suspect they 
have. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is there some of the or- 
ganic material received that is giving more 
difficulty than other material in the com- 
bustion—in the incineration process? 


Mr. Barr: This is the information provided 
to us by the company and I think there have 
been references to this before. The plant is 
operating at about half its designed capacity. 
This is dependent more upon the market or 
the availability of waste, particularly in the 
availability of combustible materials. Since it 
is not operating at capacity, because of the 
market conditions, these wastes are going to 
other sources rather than to the Tricil instal- 
lation. This has complicated the effective 
operation of the plant. 

The closing of Beare Road in Metropolitan 
Toronto in the foreseeable future would jn- 
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dicate to us, and I think to Tricil, that more _ 
and more waste would be sent to Tricil for 
operation and for incineration. It would bal 
felt that most plants that operate at under- 
capacity, don’t operate as well under those 
conditions as they would when they ap- 
proached capacity. This has been found in 
waste treatment plants in general or even in 
water treatment plants. Since the plant is 
only receiving about half what it is designed — 
for, this may result in some of the difficulties — 
that we've been experiencing in the last 
couple of years. 

Mr. Kennedy: I don’t think they’re doing 
a total job of incineration. We were told 
they're burning at 2,200 whereas the require- 
ment or the regulation temperature is 1,600 
and 1,750, 20 feet up the stack. Is this in 
fact what theyre doing—burning beyond the 
laid-down criteria? = 


Mr. Barr: I think where we've had diffi- 
culties in the past is where they haven't 
burned at a high enough temperature de- 
pending on the type of waste. This has been 
caused by the lack of good combustible 
materials coming in as waste materials. To 
reach the stack temperatures they must sup- 
plement the waste materials with artificial 
fuels, natural gas and this type of thing. So 
then it becomes somewhat of an operating 
judgement on the particular materials they 
have; whether they are sufficient on their 
own, with some auxiliary fuel, to reach the 
operating temperature. I think the difficulties 
occurred because they haven’t operated at 
the operating temperatures that they should 
have on all occasions, And this has resulted 
in the plumes. 


Mr. Kennedy: But the manager said they 
are burning 600 degrees above the require- 
ment and we still get complaints. 


Mr. Barr: I don’t think I can answer this 
morning that when they burn at the high 
temperature there is no complaint or there is 
a complaint. I don’t know whether we have 
been able to tie that— : 


Mr. Kennedy: I don’t relate the complaints 
to the temperature. You have to try to match 
that up, but even if they are burning in 
excess of the requirements it is still ques- 
tionable. It’s not just a simple answer of | 
raising and raising the temperature and 
eliminating the plume that is emitted. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: How do you know, when 
there is a complaint, whether or not they have 
been operating at a high temperature? 


Mr. Kennedy: We don’t. That’s what I was 
saying. I have no idea. | 


_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: It may be that operating 
t a high temperature is the answer then? 


Mr. Kennedy: I don’t know, but I know 
this is what the manager told me. Whether 
fae meant that this was ongoing every day— 
just can’t see them doing that—just for 
their health, to send it up to 2,200. That’s 
what I was told about it. 

What role does the research foundation 
glay? We were out there a couple of weeks 
ago and I know they are further ahead than 
nany jurisdictions in their research into 
waste disposal. Did they work with you with 
Tricil? 

Mr. Barr: Not to my knowledge. They have 
Jone other work—we talked about this the 
other evening—on pilot projects. I think Mr. 
Saunt raised this on what work they had 
done in the destruction of waste by bacteria. 
[ don’t know whether they have had direct 
nvolvement with the Tricil operation. They 
nave been looking, and have done some 
sxperimental work—which I think is con- 
tinuing—on other methods of liquid industrial 
waste destruction, rather than by incineration. 


Mr. Kennedy: But you do work with them 
ind give them assignments now and then? 


Mr. Barr: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: With the whole Tricil oper- 
ation and the energy crisis we are facing, 
me wonders if the whole philosophy of it 
is right. Here we have energy going up the 
qume in considerable volume—if you are 
around the base of that plant, the heat is 
terrific_yet it isn’t used to generate electric- 
ity or any other manufacturing process. For 
instance, here downtown, they generate steam 
and sell it to the railroad, the Royal York 
and so on. 

I wonder in light of the events of the last 
SIX Or Seven years since this went in, if in 
fact they are on the right track and if there 
might be a look in this direction to see if we 
can’t do two good things at the same time. 


Mr. Barr: At the moment, Tricil is operat- 
ing on a shortage of let’s say combustible 
materials because of the market. This is the 
reason the economics are in some doubt in 
that they have to augment by auxiliary fuels, 
whereas if they had sufficient volume of com- 
bustible materials—waste materials, this would 
be an energy saving situation for them and 
certainly help to solve a very serious problem 
in the total disposal of these wastes. 

It is analogous to the chicken and the egg; 
as long as these materials go to sources other 
than incineration, there is going to be no 
improvement in the market. I think Mr. Miller 
was commenting on this the other night, that 
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it’s a total problem, part of which is solved 
by incineration such as the Tricil operation, 
part of which could be solved by St. Lawrence 
Cement. The minister had indicated deep 
well disposal for certain wastes in the Sarnia 
area which we are developing. These are 
wastes which would be handled there which 
can't be incinerated, can’t be recycled, can’t 
be reused. At the moment there is just no 
technological method for handling those. So 
they have to be put down a deep well for 
disposal. So it is really a combination of a 
number of different methods, Tricil being 
only one. Their other plant at Sarnia is an 
extension of incineration as well but they 
also do some fixation there and recovery of 
spent materials which will be used for other 
purposes. 

So I don’t think there is any one simple 
answer. Mr. Miller was commenting on 
whether we were looking at the problem 
totally—employing all the different methods 
and the various sources—so that we can reuse 
materials that are presently being wasted and 
can also conserve some energy at the same 
time. And I think this is our objective. 


Mr. Kennedy: It seems a bit ironic that St. 
Lawrence should be destroying PCBs along 
with fuel they pay for and on the other hand 
there are producers of flammable or combust- 
ible material and they pay to have it de- 
livered. One producer gets paid for material 
by St. Lawrence, while the ones who use the 
Tricil plant are obliged to pay to take it 
away. I guess they both burn. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Of course, Tricil is not 
using it as fuel. 


Mr. Kennedy: No, but it still burns. It’s 
combustible. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the point we have 
been attempting to make with respect to St. 
Lawrence Cement. 


Mr. Kennedy: I know. I think it is a good 
one. 

I have one other point. As I said, I am not 
satisfied the plant is doing the job. Whether 
it can or not is up in the air. I wonder whether 
it needs a total analysis to see if it can do 
the job. Last year in estimates, Mr. Minister, 
you mentioned maybe we will have to get 
into some sort of financial assistance program 
to assist industries of this kind to enlarge the 
plant and install the equipment that will 
enable them to handle all types of waste. 
Maybe those are prophetic words. Do you 
feel that the ministry getting more closely 
involved with this operation, which is run by 
private enterprise on behalf of our people to 
get rid of these wastes, needs some kind of a 
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extent that there should be some adjustment 
by the companies. t 


joint venture effort with government to see if 
it can do the job? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that is what we are 
proposing in the Sarnia area. I don’t know 
if you would call it a joint venture but it’s 
the government working with Tricil in the 
township of Moore in the Sarnia area. It in- 
volves opening up a Cambrian well which 
would involve pre-treatment at ground level 
prior to disposa] in the well. We would prob- 
ably take over or lease that facility, and then 
tender it out for operation to a company in 
that type of business. This would involve 
some financial commitment by the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kennedy: Finally, I want to say that 
the operation is going on now and, as I said 
earlier, is apparently not doing the job. Cer- 
tainly it is not acceptable. We look forward 
to improvement so that these obvious deficien- 
cies are eliminated. I would like to continue 
to be, and will be, in close communication 
with you on this. It is most discouraging. 
There was a time when it seemed to be work- 
ing quite well for two or three years, There 
were no complaints and I think things were 
going along quite well. At least, we didn’t 
hear any complaints. 


[11:45] 


Then there was this mercaptan incident 
that blew the whole thing wide open. Ever 
since it’s just been ongoing for two to three 
years—whatever the time is since that occur- 
rence. What also was discouraging—we hold 
the meeting on November 29, and on Novem- 
ber 30 I get a call. At 11:30 p.m. it was just 
belching out there as black as it could be, 
and you didn’t need any instruments. A man 
with one eye could tell that it was beyond the 
tolerance limits. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just one point: You asked 
about monitoring stations. I know you wanted 
the exact location, but we’ve got about 55 
air quality monitoring stations in Mississauga. 
I would assume that most of them are along 
that strip, along Highway 2, where you’ve 
got most of your heavy industry. 


Mr. Kennedy: I see. But are some of those 
related to individual plants? Or are they 
general monitors just to catch whatever’s 
going by? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They would be located 
near plants such as Tricil and it would be the 
type of monitoring where you could dis- 
tinguish, for example, sulphur dioxide, SO,, 
NO., various types of particulate matter. It’s 
able to distinguish that. We know what’s 
coming from Tricil so that we can get an 
idea whether or not Tricil is impinging to an 


Mr. Kennedy: Fifty-five in Mississauga. 
How many in Toronto, in Metro? That seems 
to be a very high number. I know it’s a city. 
You could get it later for me. 


Mr. Makarchuk: See what you’re doing to” 
the property values up there by talking about 
this. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Toronto city, 140. That’s 
just the city proper. Then there are 65 in 
Scarborough, 30 in North York, 66 in Etobi- 
coke, six in York. York must be pure. 


Mr. Riddell: I've just got one short matter. 
There are frequent rumours and constant 
fear that Ontario Hydro is going to construct 
a generating plant somewhere between God- 
erich and Grand Bend—anyway in Huron 
county which I represent. The effect of that 
would probably be the loss of the bean in- 
dustry due to the pollution that would come 
either directly or indirectly from such a plant. 
Before that project went ahead, would On- 
tario Hydro be required to do an environ- 
mental impact assessment? If there were 
objections, would it go before the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board? I just want to 
clear up some of the fears that the people 
have in that area. 


Mr. Caplice: Hydro has talked about E15 
and E16 before the Porter commission as the 
next two stations in its planning. I’m not 
aware of them looking seriously in that area. 
I think the most serious look I’m aware of 
is in the north channel of Lake Huron where 
they’ve ‘had a lot of advance public participa- 
tion. I believe they’ve also talked about look- 
ing at Ottawa on a site that they own there 
for either E15 or E16, and they’ve also talked 
about doubling the capacity, I believe at Wes- 
leyville, for one of those stations. I have not, 
in my look at Hydro over the last year, heard 
them talking about this particular site in 
Goderich. That was a very topical one about 
three or four years ago or maybe five, but I 
haven’t heard it in recent discussions. 


Mr. Riddell: If one is to look at their 
proposed grid system, they definitely have 
a point on their map somewhere in the Blake 
area which is south of Goderich. My question 
simply is, before they went ahead with such 
a project, would they be required to do an 
environmental impact assessment? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I really haven’t answered 
your question, Jack. Certainly from what Mr. 


Caplice tells me and the information I have, 
if E15 and E16 are the plants that youre 
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concerned with, they are earmarked for an 
environmental assessment. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, are we still 


just dealing with air pollution or can we 


move on to the next one, water pollution? 
Mr. Chairman: You're the last on this. 
(Mr. Makarchuk: My questions are on water 


pollution. Could we carry the air pollution 


vote? 
Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 


-a supplementary of the minister? Could we 


arrange, say, after the first of the year to 


meet with some of the residents to discuss 
further the situation in Mississauga? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You might speak to me 


| about that. 


Mr. Kennedy: Okay. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk, we’ve cov- 


ered pretty well all the items on vote 2002, 
$0 you can go on to water pollution. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just go all over the place? 


_ Okay, fine. 


Mr. Chairman: The time is limited because 
tomorrow at 12:30 we wind up the estimates 
and the supplementaries. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Right, so I gather. Mr. 
Minister, the question I am concerned about 
is the matter of the chlorination of organic 
matter in water. Apparently, this is a prob- 


lem that’s been raised occasionally in the 
House and there is more information that’s 


coming out indicating that it is dangerous, 


_ that we underestimated the problems of the 


resultant chemicals causing cancer. I under- 
stand youre working with a new method 
using ozone in Belleville. But in Brantford, 
in our case, we're still involved in chlorinat- 
ing the water which is highly organic. Could 
you give some indication what your immedi- 
ate intents are to deal with this problem? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you said, there has been 
a lot of opinion, whether it’s expert or not, 
regarding the chlorination of drinking water. 
There’s a great difference of opinion within 
the scientific community itself. You'll have 
somebody giving a paper at some symposium 
saying chlorination causes problems and we 


should be looking to ozone or some other 
type of sterilization or purification. The best 


opinion we have is that chlorination is still 
the best method of purifying water. It’s still 
the safest method. As you say, we've got an 
experiment going on now in Belleville to 
attempt to test other methods to see what the 
result would be. Belleville, like Brantford and 
Cayuga and some other municipalities, has 
had high levels of chloroform that have con- 
cerned us, That’s why the experiment is go- 
ing on at Belleville. 
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These are in plants. It’s the first time that 
I'm aware of that we've had a full-scale plant 
study, rather than a lab study. ’m hoping that 
as a result of that and as a result of some of 
the studies that are going on and have been 
going on in our own laboratory, that we can 
come to some definite decision as to what is 
the best method of purifying drinking water. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, the point 
is that some of the opinion indicates it could 
be dangerous. When you're caught between 
the possibility that it may be dangerous or it 
may not be dangerous, then you probably 


.would err on the side of trying to be safe. 


You will do everything you can just in case 
the person who’s offered the negative opinion 
may be right. 

There is a considerable amount of opinion 
about that it is dangerous. Recently there was 
a presentation in Toronto indicating that the 
danger was greater than what it was earlier 
felt to be. What I’m concerned about is that 
there are a lot of other communities in On- 
tario that are caught in this kind of bind, not 
only Brantford. 

As you say, youre trying in Belleville to 
try to develop or evolve a new system using 
something else. Instead of just trying to take 
care of the problem after it happens by 
chlorinating their organic material why not 
prevent the problem from occurring. You have 
been promising us for years and years now, 
since 1967, if I remember correctly, that 
you are going to clean up the Grand River. 
It has been allowed to degenerate which 
points to the competence of government, 
among other things. 

Have you considered it might be time to 
start insisting that the communities upstream 
—you have them located and you know who 
they are and you know where the pollution 
is coming from—start cleaning up some of the 
mess; that they start hooking their storm 
sewers, which are being used as sanitary 
sewers, into the sewage treatment plants? 
They should start unhooking the outfalls from 
the residences into the storm sewers and 
getting proper sewage systems within the 
communities as well as proper sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

There are two reasons: The first is aesthetic. 
It would be nice to have a clean river some- 
where in Ontario, and to indicate to the 
people of Ontario that you are serious about 
cleaning up the mess that has been created. 
The second is the danger inherent in drinking 
water that has been chlorinated from the 
rivers. I would like to hear your comments 
on proposed cleanup operations. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as the cleanup is 
concerned, the Grand River is not getting 
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worse, However, I would think that the Grand 
River conservation authority may have some 
responsibility in respect to water quality, as 
well as our ministry. Rather than be con- 
cerned about recreation and things of that 
nature, they could have contributed greatly 
on the input of water quality. We have a 
specific study going on now—you raised the 
point of storm sewers in some way being con- 
nected to sanitary sewers, or something of 
that nature. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. The other way around, 
your sanitary connected to your storm. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What the hell is the differ- 
ence? One is connected to the other, which 
one goes in and which one goes out— 


Mr. Makarchuk: As the Minister of the En- 
vironment I should hope you know the differ- 
ence, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The fact is that there is a 
sanitary sewer and a storm sewer and they 
are joined, and it causes some problems. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, and if your 
sanitary enters into the storm and the storm 
enters in to the stream— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, we have a study 
going on at the present time to identify where 
that is taking place, and at what locations. 
That, of course, is contrary to any legislation 
we have and will be acted on accordingly. 
There is also some local responsibility in situa- 
tions of that kind. 

Getting back to the question of water treat- 
ment, as a result of the various studies that 
have been going on, there were two alterna- 
tives posed to the government. One would be 
to discontinue the use of chlorine and use an 
alternative disinfectant. The other would be 
to remove the reacting material from water 
prior to chlorinating. We have elected to go 
the second route, on the basis that we have 
substantial knowledge about chlorine. We can 
reduce the haloform production by about 80 
per cent by eliminating certain organics in 
raw water that produce the haloform. 

During this past year, we ran site plant 
tests to confirm the data. So we are aware of 
where there is this chloroform problem. We 
are reducing it prior to the actual treatment 
going through the plant because, as I say we 
are not aware of any proven alternative pro- 
cedure which is any safer or better than 
chlorination. 


Mr. Riddell: What about bromine that is 
used in a lot of swimming pools in place of 
chlorine? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would that be as a bal- 
ance for the pool, dealing with certain things 
such as algae or certain types of develop- 


ment? You use chlorine, and you have to have 


a pH or something like that as part of the 


water treatment. Are 


bromine— 
[12:00] 


Mr. Riddell: I don’t know. I just know 
it’s being used more extensively by people 
who have swimming pools, not that that has 
anything to do with drinking water. I was 
just wondering about bromine as an_alter- 
native. ; 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: The deputy minister, who 
has a pool with a bubble in his backyard, will 
explain it to you. 

Mr. Sharpe: Bromine isn’t considered as 
good or effective as chlorine for a number 
of reasons. One of the difficulties is regulat- 
ing the dose. It has to be a lot more accurate 
than in a swimming pool when you're apply- 
ing it to water quality for drinking purposes. 
It has inherent testing and control problems 
on the larger scale of municipal fluorination 
or disinfection. It’s far more expensive, and 
doesn’t do the job quite as well. 

Mr. Riddell: Okay. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You haven’t answered 
whether you're going to try to do anything 
about the communities dumping raw sewage 
into the Grand at this time. You said youre 
looking at it. 

There are all sorts of reports—I’ve seen 
some of them—indicating which communities 
are dumping. You’ve localized the sources 
where it’s coming in, from certain areas. 


you saying that 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have you got the names 
of the communities dumping raw sewage into 
the Grand River? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Some of your own Grand 
River reports— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. I would like you to be 
specific. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Next time I'll try to bring 
the booklets. The monitoring has been done. 
They've got a stack of computer printouts 
from various sources along the river. You 
know where it’s coming out. You’ve even 
published the details. You’ve indicated ex- 
actly where they are. If I have the informa- 
tion, if I’ve seen it, [m sure you or some- 
body in your department must have some 
ideas. Perhaps we don’t know the exact storm 
sewer, the exact sanitary sewer or that kind 
of information; but if you know the com- 
munity you can trace it without too much 
difficulty. That’s one point. 

The other point is, you said the GRCA 
is concerned about water quality. When I 
was on the board of governors of that organ- 











ization, that was one of the things I used 
to argue about with the management. I some- 
times question their ability. They should show 
‘some concern about water quality. They in- 
sisted water quality was not their responsi- 
bility. If you feel it’s their responsibility per- 
haps you should convey the message to the 
Grand River Conservation Authority and tell 
them this is something they should look at. 
Their concern was basically with flood control 
and, peripherally, recreation. 

Are you at this time instituting any kind 
of program in terms of trying to get proper 
sewage treatment on that river? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have communities on 
that river—is Guelph on the Grand River? 
Mr. Makarchuk: It’s a tributary. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: What other communities? 
Mr. Makarchuk: Elmira. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Kitchener-Waterloo is on 
the Grand River. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Elmira is one of the ones 


\ 


. Kerr: They’ve had treatment. 


| Brantford has sewage treatment facilities. 





Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the other point I 
wish to raise. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If you can name some 


' specific communities— 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I'll write you a letter from 
the information you've provided me. 


| Hon. Mr. Kerr: —the municipalities that 


haven't got sewage treatment, we'd be pre- 
pared to look at it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: In the ongoing battle of 
the Brantford sewage treatment plant, have 


/ you made any decisions in terms of whether 





q 


the government is providing $1.5 million? 
The regulation you have is that if the plant 


provides treatment for two or more munic- 
ipalities the government will provide a cer- 
_tain amount of funding—10 per cent or 15 


\ 
) 


per cent of the cost of the treatment plant. 


_ Has that been hashed out? 


i 
| 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We now have a new policy 


- that will help Brantford. We will provide 
grants to the extent of 15 per cent of the 


capital costs. Brantford is serving more than 


_ the city. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where works overlap city 
boundaries and are helping other areas we 
will subsidize them to the amount of 15 per 
cent. 

‘Mr. Makarchuk: Is this a fairly definite 


decision? I want to know because it has been 
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has to build the extension to the sewage 
treatment plant because of pressures of 
growth. We are one of the few communities 
in Ontario that has a fairly high active sort of 
work force and it’s all working. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We advised the city on 
December 2 that it would qualify for this 
help. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, that’s all I have at 
this time then, thanks. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is it my understanding, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are dealing with the whole 
vote now? 5 

Mr, Chairman: That is correct. 


Mr. Gaunt: First of all I want to talk about 
the pulp and paper industry with respect to 
what’s been going on this last few years in 
this industry. I think your Environment min- 
istry officials have indicated that as far as 
they are concerned, they feel the industry is 
11 years behind in its commitments to clean 
up the mills, and in essence the industry as 
a whole is still stalling on many of its com- 
mitments. 

I think Mr. Turner of the pollution control 
branch was quoted in the Kingston Whig- 
Standard of October 21 of this year as ia 
ing some very accurate observations with 
tespect to what's been going on in the pulp 
and paper industry. Essentially, the pulp 
and paper industry is still a major polluter 
in the province of Ontario. In 1965, the On- 
tario government issued a directive to all 
pulp and paper mills in the province to start 
on a pollution control program, Up until that 
time they had really done nothing on their 
own. Now we are almost 13 years later. 
Where are they? 

I think it’s fair to say, as Mr. Turner has 
pointed out in this article, “The ministry is 
still trying to push them and certainly they 
haven't proceeded at. a rate commensurate 
with their ability.” Mr. Turner continues: 
“As far as the second phase of the directive, 
the 1965 directive, goes, which should have 
been achieved in 1969, very little has been 
accomplished in this regard.” 

Then the article goes on to mention that 
another spokesman for the ministry charged 
that of the 40 or so paper mills in Ontario, 
“31 are discharging waste directly into sur- 
face water.” I believe the pulp and paper 
industry discharges about 1.7 million pounds 
per day of biochemical oxygen demand, 87 
per cent of the total industrial BOD dis- 
charge. It discharges 540,000 pounds per day 
of suspended solids, fully 60 per cent of the 
total industry SS discharge. 

This goes on and on and one wonders what 
sort of resolve the ministry has in this regard. 
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The industry, according to the minister, has 
not been able to clean up on schedule be- 
cause many of these plants are old. I suggest 
to the minister they are not getting any 
younger, they are getting older. 

The annual report indicated the ministry 
had made substantial progress this year in 
trying to clean up the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, I think the exact 
quote is: “In 1977, in particular, progress 
was achieved in controlling the discharges 
from pulp and paper operations, a major 
environmental concern in Ontario with the 
issuance of more than 10 control orders for 
mills in Ontario.” 

I take one of those control orders, the one 
for Abitibi Forest Products Limited at Thor- 
old, as an example because it’s really the 
simplest. It says: “On or before June 30, 
1978, to submit to the director a report 
indicating the facilities to be installed in order 
to (a) reduce the level of suspended solids 
in your mill effluent to 1.5 tons per day. (b) 
Reduce the level of BOD in your total mill 
effluent five tons per day. (c) Reduce the level 
of PCBs in your total mill effluent to below 
detectable limits.” 

That doesn’t happen before June 30, 1978; 
there is still a ton and a half of suspended 
solids going in; there are still five tons of 
BOD going in. That’s only one plant out of 
a total industry of 30 or 31 plants where you 
are having problems. 

Now, in this year, 1977, you claim to be 
getting serious about this pollution problem 
even though the industry is about 11 years 
behind in its cleanup program. Are your 
people and is your ministry going to remain 
firm in its desire and thrust to clean up this 
industry? 

Are you going to permit any more exten- 
sions? Are you going to permit any more 
exemptions with respect to this ministry? 
I say to you as kindly as I can under the 
circumstances, surely to goodness you are 
now going to get serious about cleaning up 
this industry. It’s about time. It’s long over- 
due and I certainly hope the minister is going 
to stick to his guns with respect to cleaning 
up this industry. Hopefully there won’t be 
any more extensions. There won't be any 


more exemptions. Am I accurate in assuming 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That phrase that “the in- 
dustry is 11 years behind” is a lot of nonsense. 
The industry has spent approximately $120 
million. The first control orders were issued 
around 1965 or 1966. That is about 11 years 
ago; if they have spent $120 million since 
that time, they can’t be 11 years behind. It 
takes a little while to spend $120 million. 


Somer 


However, there's no question that the 
industry is behind. There are some mills 
that haven’t met our directives in respect 
to the treatment, for example, of BOD or 
suspended solids. Around 1970 and 197] 
there was the mercury problem with a num- 
ber of mills. That has been resolved. There 
are no pulp mills that I am aware of that 
are using mercury in their process or that 
are a problem from the point of view of 
mercury contamination. That, of course, 
costs money. It cost Dryden $5 million. It 
cost American Can $64,000 by way of a 
fine and they have closed down that pro- 
cess in the Thunder Bay or Marathon area. 

I can give you some answers to the 
question of our orders in 1965. As a result 
of that, the industry began installting prim- 
ary treatment systems, with basic facilities 
complete in most mills by 1973. Suspended 
solids were reduced from 1,400 tons per 
day in 1960, to 1,000 tons per day in 1964, 
to 270 tons per day by 1974. Five-day BOD 
was reduced from unknown levels to 900 
tons per day in 1974. So that is basically 
what was done during those early years. 
[12:15] 

I mentioned the question of mercury 
from chloralkali plants in various parts of 
the province. We've instituted prosecutions 
against at least five mills over that period 
of time. As the hon. member is aware. we 
have issued control orders on mills where 
there has been more of a problem than in 
others. There is no question that they are 
behind times and, as I’ve indicated before, 
as a result of our ministerial in-house stu- 
dies on the economic situation of these mills 
and what capabilities they have to meet our 
control orders, we laid charges against three 
different companies about a year ago. One 
company was Abitibi which has about eight: 
or nine mills in the province. I think the 
company has got the message now. It is’ 
under a control order. It is committed to 
spend $44 million, That will result in one 
plant being partially closed down in Thun- : 
der Bay to enable them to meet our BOD 
and suspended solid criteria. The same will 
apply to other companies. | 

The company indicates it has been having 
problems economically. With the develop-, 
ment of the pulp and paper industry in the, 
southern US, the competitive position of 
those mills in Ontario has been seriously 
damaged. 

Mr. Gaunt: We talked about that before 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. The price of a corc 
of wood in Ontario is much higher than ir’ 
the southern US. So it’s a problem. Ow’ 










inistry’s objective is to require the mills 
o clean up and to meet our standards. 
oOwever, as we go towards that objective, 
these are the type of points that are made 
xy the companies. There may have to be 
ome mill closings if they have to meet our 
equirements overnight. 

We have imposed control orders, R and 
Ds and programs on these mills which we 
feel they can meet, regardless of the 
economic conditions of those plants, We 
jare satisfied that if we stick to this—and 
there is no intention at this time to extend 
these orders—the companies can stay in busi- 
mess. There are sufficient incentives avail- 
able, government assistance to allow these 
companies to meet our standards and, at 
the same time, not be put in the position 
where their only alternative is to close. If 
mill is a serious contamination problem, 
there has to be a decision by the govern- 
ment whether or not to give more financial 
incentives to assist that mill to meet our 
standards and to remain in operation. 

You keep saying, “It’s the greatest single 
polluter in the province.” What other man- 
ufacturing source that you're aware of has 
31 plants in Ontario? There isn’t any. So 
they are bound to continue to be the largest 
source of contamination, to some degree, in 
Ontario regardless of what we do. They'll 
always be using receiving waters to some 
extent, as a result of their manufacturing 
‘process. 

If you're talking about complete purity, 
‘complete non-impingment of pure water 
quality, you’re always going to have a prob- 
lem with a pulp and paper mill, by the very 
nature of its operation adjacent to some 
stream or river in the province. Our ob- 
jective, of course, is to clean it up within 
a technically possible degree, based on the 
iknowledge we have and based on our 
_ standards. 


' Mr. Gaunt: I don’t want to prolong this. 
‘We talked about it in the opening state- 
‘ments. We discussed the economics of it 
\there. The member for Beaches-Woodbine 
'(Ms. Bryden) did as well, and I dont want 
to prolong it because we are under a severe 
time constraint in these estimates. Let’s take 
/a look at the economics for a minute. 

' In the year 1971, which was acknowl- 
edged to be a bad year for the pulp and 
paper industry, before-tax profit margins of 
/most mills was between $8 and $30 per 
ton of product. Those margins were well 
above the pollution abatement costs, which 
ee experts estimate to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of $5 per ton of product. I don't 
/ 
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think there’s any question that those mills, 
even today, can afford the abatement equip- 
ment, which they’re required to install in 
order to control their pollution. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Abitibi will tell you that 
three mills in northern Ontario lost money 
in 1976 and 1977. Reed will tell you they 
lost about $6 million or $7 million at their 
plant in Dryden. These are the types of 
things they'll tell you and they'll show you 
figures that will confirm that. 

Mr. Haggerty: They don’t want to talk 
about the good years though. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. There’s been a great 
fluctuation in the industry between 1970 and 
today. There is no question about that. A 
lot of it has to do with the devaluation of 
the dollar, as the hon. member knows. 


Mr. Gaunt: Your own report, the Donnan 
and Victor report said they could afford it 
and any suggestions to the contrary were 
misleading. I hope the ministry, having taken 
what I consider the wet noodle approach in 
trying to get them to clean up and not 
succeeded, gets a little collective cement in 
its spine and sees that it is cleaned up, 
because I think it’s gone on far ttoo long. 

The other matters which I wanted to deal 
with have to do with the Great Lakes pollu- 
tion problems and the guidelines for sewage 
sludge utilization on agricultural land. Ill 
try to clean that up. Do we quit exactly at 
12:30, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: First of all, I will deal with 
the matter of the Great Lakes pollution. I 
was interested to learn in the annual report 
and other sources that the mercury levels 
in the St. Clair River and Lake St. Clair 
have been dropping. I think that is certainly 
an encouraging sign. Further, the prospho- 
rous concentrations, particularly in the near- 
shore waters of western Lake Erie, have 
decreased markedly, up to 50 per cent I 
gather, with a corresponding 42 per cent 
decrease in the amount of algae in the 
water. 

The one thing that has been happening 
is, perhaps, tied, to an extent, to the usage 
of sewage sludge on agricultural land and 
the fact that we haven’t implemented the 
guidelines governing the amount of heavy 
metals allowed to be present in this so-called 
fertilizer. 

I think we have adopted some guidelines 
as it pertains to distances from streams and 
so on, but I don’t think we have really 
adopted the guidelines governing the amount 
of the heavy metals contained in this pro- 
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duct. Notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
terministerial committee was formed in 1971 
and has continued to operate, I gather, 
throughout, we still don’t have the adoption 
of those guidelines. 

The minister, in response to a question 
by my leader on April 22 of this year, in- 
dicated that those guidelines were being 
applied; but I presume that the minister 
was referring to the guidelines with respect 
to distances from streams, and so on. Those 
guidelines are being applied, I recognize 
that. But I don’t think the guidelines in- 
dicated in the document, “Provisiona] Guide- 
lines for Sewage Sludge Utilization on Agri- 
cultural Land, September 1976,” have been 
applied. 

Those guidelines have been in draft form 
for, I gather, about two years, and still no 
decision has been made. I have to wonder 
why. It is estimated that 133 out of 210 
chemical sewage works in Ontario are pres- 
ently spreading their sludge on farmland; 
about 40 per cent of the sludge presently 
being spread on agricultural land is accept- 
able for land utilization in terms of the 
guidelines—in other words 60 per cent is 
not acceptable. 

The Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food has already clearly stated that without 
guideline implementation it will be unable 
to recommend the use of sludge as fertilizer 
supplement to farmers. The total area of 
agricultural land presently receiving sewage 
sludge is approximately 103,000 acres. An 
examination of 54 plants has indicated only 
19 that would be acceptable under your 
guidelines. 

I think this does suggest a potential hazard, 
and I think it could show up in terms of 
Great Lakes pollution and the amount of 
heavy metals that we will witness in the 
Great Lakes in the next few years. What is 
the delay in bringing forth these guidelines? 
Would the minister not agree that a possible 
solution to the problem would be tighter 
control of municipal sewer use bylaws which 
would force industry to reduce the levels of 
metals discharged to municipal sewers? |] 
realize that it is going to thrust an added cost 
on to municipalities in order to do this, but 
perhaps that’s the only answer in order to 
improve the sludge quality. 

[ want to ask the minister that, and I want 
to also ask is the ministry monitoring the 
matter of lead pollution in the Great Lakes 
and other heavy-metal pollution? I under- 
stand that lead pollution—the presence of lead 
itself—can be broken down by certain bac- 
teria within the lakes so that it can be in- 


gested by fish. I am wondering if you are 
monitoring that situation closely. 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Dealing with sewage sludge. 
as the hon. member has said, we have guide- 
lines now, and there have been substantial 
laboratory and field studies undertaken with 
a major research group working at the Uni- 
versity of Guelph. We have identified the 
type of metals present in sewage sludge. We 
have a plan now for province-wide implemen- 
tation of the guidelines. We have worked, as 
the hon. member said, with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food, and our two ministries 
will administer the activities of guideline 
implementation. 

[12:30] 

We have had some studies also in the 
Windsor area and some ongoing studies with- 
in operating plants. But as the hon. member 
implied, we are having a little problem with 
those municipalities that operate their own 
plants. There is no question that there will 
be a substantial increase in costs of the opera- 
tion of those plants if the guidelines are 
implemented. 

It may be somewhat like our requirements 
in respect to phosphorus removal, which as 
the hon. member knows has been a very 
successful program, but it imposed further 
costs on municipalities. They were ultimately 
prepared to meet those costs—with some arm- 
twisting, no question—but the same situation 
exists here. It may be that some type o! 
further assistance will have to be arranged 
for those municipalities that operate their own 
plants. 

We have many plants in Ontario that are 
operated alone by the province. There will 
be no problem there. At least we can stari 
on those immediately. What we learn from 
those operations can ultimately apply to al! 
plants in the province. Municipal sewer by- 
laws, whether or not there would be further 
pre-treatment, for example by industry—there 
is as you know a great competition going on 
by municipalities to have industry within their 
boundaries. 

Sometimes there is a reluctance to require 
that industry to have some type of on-site 
treatment prior to disposing of their waste 
into the sanitary sewer system. I think this is 
what municipalities are going to have to do. 
rather than overloading and contaminating 
and creating sludge problems within these 
municipal plants, The companies concerned 
should have some form of pre-treatment, oF 
be assessed an extra cost as a result of im- 
proper sludge disposal, 


Mr. Gaunt; What about the Great Lakes? 
Are you monitoring that for heavy metals? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: The answer iis yes, but a 
staff member will tell us the extent of it, 


Mr. Steggles: We have joined with tthe 
federal government and the United States 
government in assessing the extent of the 
lead contamination of the lakes. It has been 
recognized as another heavy metal problem. 
Particularly, I believe a report was given last 
July on the distribution of lead in Lake On- 
tario, as well as the other lakes. The concern 
has been that Lake Ontario has become the 
ultimate repository of many of the heavy 
metals and other contaminants. 


Mr. Gaunt: This is reflecting itself in the 
fish, and somewhere along the line we are 


not going to be able to eat the fish because 
of lead and other heavy-metal contaminations? 


Mr. Steggles: That is the concern. I don’t 
know that all the data are available at this 
point to give that assessment. But certain of 
the metals have been identified as accumulat- 
ing—the mercury particularly. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, 
ladies and gentlemen. We will adjourn until 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. We are still on vote 
2002. Ms. Bryden, you are next on the list. 
Did you want to discuss vote 2002? Fine. We 
shall adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 


The committee adjourned at 12:35 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:03 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


(concluded ) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. Ladies 


and gentlemen, members of the committee, 
when we adjourned yesterday, Ms. Bryden 
had the floor and we were still on vote 2002. 


I would like to remind the members of the 
committee that we must complete the esti- 


mates by 12:30, including the supplementary, 


so I would suggest that if you want to go 
through certain sections of whatever votes 
you have to talk on, be as brief as possible 
and precise as possible., 

Before we go ahead, the minister has 
asked me to read a release here. He says: 
“We have not succeeded in answering all of 
your problems. The answers we have found 
only serve to raise a whole set of new ques- 
tions. In some ways we feel we are as con- 
fused as ever, but we believe we are con- 
fused on a higher level and about more 
important things.” 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Somebody secretly sent 
that, in script yet. 

On vote 2002, environmental assessment 
and planning program: 

Ms. Bryden: I’m going to say a few things 

on water resources, but I don’t want to 
repeat some of the very cogent points made 
by— 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, if you com- 
plete your questions now on vote 2002 will 
that complete your discussion on this vote, 
so that we can proceed to the next vote? 

Ms. Bryden: I did have one or two ques- 
tions on the environmental assessment part. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, well, you could in- 
clude that in this. 


Ms. Bryden: Okay. As I say, Mr. Gaunt 
raised some very important questions about 
what’s happening to our water resources, but 
what concerns me is that we appear to have 
made almost no progress in cleaning up the 
Great Lakes, according to the latest annual 
report of the Great Lakes Water Quality 
Board. It has now produced a list of over 50 
toxic substances with known adverse effects 
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on public health and aquatic life, which have 
been identified in the Great Lakes. This is 
a matter for great concern. 

The polluting pulp and paper companies 
have made our lakes and rivers generally a 


public sewer. Since the 1965 cleanup guide- 


lines were issued by the government, several 
mills have actually increased the amount of 
pollution they are discharging into our water. 
As a result, this resource is being destroyed 
for other purposes such as swimming, fishing, 
boating, tourism, and even drinking in some 
areas. 

Sewage treatment costs are rising. Liveli- 
hoods dependent on water, such as fishing 
and the tourist industries, are disappearing. 
The government’s response has been the 
aborted Dow Chemical suit, guidelines with- 
out teeth, delays in setting appropriate stand- 
ards and minimal prosecution activity. As the 
guardian of this common resource it seems to 
me that it has failed to carry out its obliga- 
tion. 

Take the pulp and paper industry, for 
instance. It has been identified as our great- 
est polluter, but from the issue of the cleanup 
guidelines in 1965 to December 1971 only 
nine companies out of a total of 31 were 
prosecuted. Convictions were obtained on 12 


counts, but the average fine was $746 per 


count. In the years 1972-75 inclusive, there 
were no prosecutions of pulp and paper com- 
panies for water pollution. 

In 1976 there were three prosecutions: 
American Can was prosecuted under the 
federal Fisheries Act and fined $64,000. 
That’s the first large fine we've had. Reed 
Limited was convicted on five counts under 
the Environmental Protection Act and fined 
$1,000 per count. Abitibi Paper Company 
was also prosecuted but the outcome has not 
yet been reached. That’s a total of 12 prose- 
cutions for water pollution in 11 years. 

At the same time, according to a 1975 
ministry report, of the 31 pulp and paper 
mills discharging directly into Ontario waters, 
only three have met objectives for BOD; and 
only six for suspended solids. Twelve mills 
have actually increased their BOD loadings 
and six have increased their suspended solids 
loadings. 

Looking at the total prosecution activity, 
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we find that convictions on 31 charges under 
the Ontario Water Resources Act for 1975-77 
resulted in an average fine of $790. Convic- 
tions for the same period in 83 charges under 
the Environmental Protection Act produced 
average fines only slightly higher—$1,080. 
None of the pulp and paper fines was ap- 
pealed, as far as I know. Most are away 
below the maximums allowed in the legisla- 
tion. 

The government, it seems to me, has failed 
to create a climate of concern which would 
make judges more aware of the cost to 
society of pollution. The judges cannot do 
the whole job. We need a fresh dedication to 
prevention rather than cleanup. We need in- 
creased surveillance. We need organizations 
like Pollution Probe to keep reminding the 
ministry when control orders or “Kerr-trol” 
orders, as they call them, come due. We need 
legally binding standards if we are going to 
achieve adequate water quality objectives. 

Recent government studies have shown we 
can have both jobs and clean water. The 
financial picture of the pulp and paper com- 
panies is improving. Abitibi had profits of $21 
million in the third quarter of this year. 
There have been studies that have confirmed 
that the purchase of anti-pollution inventory 
will increase jobs. Other studies have shown 
that the pulp and paper industries can afford 
abatement measures without closing down 
mills. 

What we need, it seems to me, is more of 
a will to clean up our lakes and rivers. Above 
all, we need implementation of the objec- 
tives of the Environmental Assessment Act 
which was passed in 1975. Recently, speak- 
ing in Bracebridge, the minister spoke about 
this Act in these terms: “Our newest weapon 
in environmental protection is the Environ- 
ment Assessment Act. It is the only piece of 
legislation in Canada which is aimed at the 
prevention of environmental damage through 
consideration of major undertakings at the 
planning stage.” 

Let’s live up to that aim which the minister 
has so admirably stated. Let’s stop the diar- 
rhoea of exemptions and let’s see that it 
applies to all new undertakings. In particular, 
it should be applied, it seems to me, to the 
Major Mackenzie Drive proposal for what 
they call the theme park up at Major Mac- 
kenzie Drive and Highway 400, It should be 
applied possibly to the new Prospections 
mining lease. It should be applied to the 
Darlington generating station and it should 
be applied to the Atikokan station. There are 
all sorts of areas where it is not being applied, 
and this is one of the reasons why we don’t 
seem to be making progress. 


I would like to ask the minister abou 
those last four items particularly, if he ha 
any plans to extend the Environmental Assess 
ment Act to them and also if he intends t 
have control orders on all of the pulp an 
paper mills by the end of the year, which i 
what he said he was planning to do when h 
appeared on “Metro Morning” recently. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Ms. Bryden has pretty wel 
repeated all the points raised yesterday » 
Mr. Gaunt. However, the time allotted fo 
our estimates doesn’t seem=to concern them 
so we'll pretty well repeat the same answer 
as yesterday. 

The hon. member paints a picture for u 
that is blacker than necessary, shall we say 
or gloomier than necessary. She talks abou 
the Great Lakes and about Dow Chemical 
the great obsession with this law suit agains 
Dow Chemical. The fact is that Dow Chemi 
cal has spent a great deal of money during 
the past five or six years cleaning up its act 
It no longer uses mercury in its process. The 
fact is that mercury levels in fish in the St 
Clair are going down because Dow Chemica 
has followed our control order and spent : 
substantial amount of money. It is not the 
source of pollution it was six or seven year: 
ago. 

Ms. Bryden spent a great deal of time, a: 
she has over and over again, on average fines 
the number of prosecutions and almost irrele: 
vant aspects like that. 

[10:15] 

Ms, Bryden: 
is irrelevant? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Only nine companies ou 
of 31. I would like you to name just one 
other jurisdiction on this continent that ha: 
prosecuted industrial polluters as much a: 
this government. Name just one other juris: 
diction, 

On the question of fines, that average 
of $750 was accurate three or four year: 
ago. When we get a fine of some $64,00( 
against American Can—“Well there is some 
reason it is that high, the ministry shouldn’ 
get any credit for it.’ We talk about the 
fact that none of these cases have beer 
appealed; the fact is that Abitibi right now 
is the subject of an appeal to higher courts 


Ms. Bryden: The fine hasn’t yet beer 
named on that one. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it’s subject to appeal. 

“We should educate judges to be more 
aware of the cost to society.” I don’t know 
about the: minister, but we are not going 
to take on a special job of re-educating the 
judiciary of this province when we present 
our cases in court, which we do quite 


Do you think prosecutior 




























mpetently and efficiently. We outline the 
uses and the results of the contamination. 
Ve are able to obtain convictions based on 
ae fact we have presented a preponderance 
evidence that shows the companies have 
olluted, contaminated, and are in breach 
f our legislation. In 99 per cent of our 
rosecutions the court has found fit to find 
gainst the companies we prosecuted. 
The amount of the fine is up to the court. 
"or various reasons the fines vary—they may 
» low or high. In recent years, particu- 
rly since 1971 when we raised the maxi- 
aum amount of the fine, fines are higher. 
3ecause we, in the date Sixties and early 
seventies, practically pioneered the whole 
ea of suing companies for pollution, I 
ppose the court has to be orientated to 
ome degree. There is no question, whether 
t was a refinery or a pulp and paper mill, 
whether it was air pollution or water pollu- 
ion, the fines were too low. Now they are 
much more appropriate in view of the degree 
»9f contamination. 

i The hon. member mentioned Pollution 
robe. Pollution Probe, as the hon. member 
ays, is constantly oversimplifying the pic- 
ure in Ontario. It never gives the ministry 
sredit for anything. When we sued three 
sompanies a year ago of course, this was 
ust window:-dressing. Though we took on 
hree different large pulp and paper com- 
panies and brought them to court after 
months of investigation and preparation, we 
were just window-dressing; we were ad- 
hocing our pollution control program against 
the pulp and paper industry. So we don't 
isten to Pollution Probe any more. 

The hon. member mentioned the Envi- 
ronmental Assessment Act. We will repeat 
what is already in Hansard from these esti- 
ites With respect to the rationale for 
‘exemptions, as I mentioned before, we will 
apply the provisions of the Environmental 
Be ccsinent Act to those vroiects in the 
conceptual or initial stase of planning. That 
i the rationale and the criteria for the 
Environmental Assessment Act. 

__ The hon. membér mentioned Darlington; 
that has been explained, It has been de- 
bated in the Legislature, and there have 
been questions answered in the House as 
to why we exempted that and on the historv 
of that project and why in fact it is well 
down the road, well beyond that conceptual 
or initial planning stage. 

One of the alternatives that must be 
available to the Environmental Assessment 
Board is the alternative to saying “No you 
can’t go ahead with that project.” If Hydro 
‘or the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
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munications or a municipality or a conser- 
vation authority has spent thousands and 
thousands of dollars on land acquisition 
over a period of time, when they have got 
the design and engineering completed, when 
there has been site preparation, when the 
mode of generation has been decided, such 
as nuclear power, as compared to coal or 
oil, then that is beyond the environmental 
assessment stage. That is why both Atikokan 
and Darlington have been exempted from 
the provisions of this Act. 

The hon, member mentioned the theme 
park. 

Ms. Bryden: That is not beyond the plan- 
ning stage. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. This is something that 
is a private proposal, a private project that 
is not yet under the provisions of the Act. 
I expect private projects across the board 
will be under the provisions of the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act some time next year. 

At the present time, as the hon. member 
knows, we have provincial government and 
conservation authorities’ projects under the 
Act. We hope by the end of this year to 
have the municipalities under the provisions 
of the Act. We have brought in certain 
private projects, such as the Inco generating 
station that somebody blew up the other 
day. Elliot Lake and Reed. I don’t know 
if there is another one or not. It seems to 
me there is a fourth one. In any event, those 
are the private projects upon which we have 
passed regulations upon the agreement of 
the companies to bring them within the 
provisions of the Environmental Assessment 
Act. Onakawana was the fourth. 

I can’t make a commitment right now 
about the theme park. I can’t say for sure. 
I know there are rezoning applications that 
have to be made to the Ontario Municipal 
Board. 

(Ms. Bryden: I think that has been com- 
pleted. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Has a decision been made 
yet? 

Ms. Bryden: No, but the hearings have 
been completed. : 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Probably, before it goes 
ahead, the government will have to make a 
decision whether it should act by way. of 
order in council; Because of the ‘concern the 
people in that area have about this rather 
large private undertaking, the government 
will have to make a decision as to whether 
or not it should be under the provisions of 
the Act. That is something, I am sure, that 
will have to be decided by the government 
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after the decision of the OMB is handed 
down. 

I am not sure if there was another one or 
not. To answer your question, the important 
thing is that the private sector will have to 
be brought in under the provisions of this 
Act. Any private operation, whether it’s 
mining, whether it’s a pipeline or whether it’s 
a generating station, will be part of the 
rationale and the criteria for this legislation, 
that is, at the conceptual or the initia] plan- 
ning stage. 

_ We are now reading into the application 
of this Act areas where we know there will 
be some controversy or some specific environ- 
mental concern. Onakawana is an example of 
that. As the hon. members know, the Hartt 
commission is meeting at the present time 
and holding hearings. The hon. members 
know the concern that has been expressed, 
for example, on the Reed proposal, particu- 
larly ‘by the native groups in that area. 

Rather than cause all sorts of concern and 
controversy, to me the logical process is to 
apply the provisions of the Act. In other 
words, when groups concerned about a par- 
ticular project hear there will be an environ- 
mental assessment, instead of chipping away 
at the project, and making criticisms of min- 
isters or people who are involved in the 
project, they are prepared to wait until there 
is a hearing. They prepare their cause for 
that hearing and make their concerns known 
there, rather than through the newspapers, or 
meetings with government officials or in- 
dustrial officials on an individual or collective 
basis. 

That is one of the advantages of the En- 
vironmental Assessment Act. If you say you 
are concerned about something, you will have 
a forum. There is a quasi-judicial tribunal to 
which you can make your concerns known, 
and they will be considered and a decision 
will be made in the light of them. 

I think that would apply to any future 
private project that will come to the drawing 
board, and is a decision of some boardroom 
really before any great expenditure is made in 
respect to such a project. 


Ms. Bryden: I am very glad you haven't 
rejected the idea of an environmental hearing 
for Prospections Limited or the theme park. 
The provincial Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), 
in writing to the mayor of the town of 
Vaughan about the theme park, said, “This 
project may be large enough to warrant a 
hearing and decision by the Environmental 
Assessment Board.” He pointed out that the 
project may have repercussions on a Jot of 
other ministries, which is another reason it 
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should possibly have an environmental hear. 
ing; that Highway 400 might have to be 
widened to 10 lanes; that the Ministry o 
Agriculture and Food has noted all soils iz 
the area proposed for development are clas: 
1 land; that the Ministry of Industry ané 
Tourism is involved as to whether this is the 
right place to locate a major tourist attrac 
tion or whether there are other areas thai 
could be chosen; and that citizens of the 
area sent a petition to cabinet asking for an 
environmental assessment. I am _ sure the 
minister is aware of all this. I hope the 
project will be considered very seriously for 
environmental assessment, since it is. still 
very much in the planning stage. j 

I just have one other question, on the 
Maple landfill hearings, which I understand 
have now been completed. The Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources opposed the project because it 
was going to interfere with its fishery research 
station. The Ministry of the Environment 
initially opposed the project. In its second 
brief they opposed it, but sort of opened the 
door if there were some modifications in size. 
Does the minister think the project will be 
modified to meet what the Ministry of the 
Environment suggested in its second brief? 
Has he made any decision on what will 
happen in this case? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member says, 
apparently the hearings have been completed. 
All the information and transcripts now have 
to be put together so the board can make a 
decision and a recommendation with respect 
to the Maple application. So I really shouldn’t 
comment on it. There could be appeals from: 
the Environmental Assessment Board deci- 
sions, or from the decision of the director. 
[10:30] 

To confirm what the hon. member said, 
all I would say is that apparently there is. 
some concern by Natural Resources. As the 
hon, member has said, apparently the ap- 
plication was either amended or modified | 
during the course of the hearings, and this 
met some of the objections that were in- 
dicated initially by the Ministry of the En- 
vironment. I haven’t attended those hearings. 
I don’t know what the final ministerial sub-— 
mission was in respect to the second brief or 
the final form of the application, nor do I. 
know the specific reason why there was some 
concern and some questions by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. . 

Ms. Bryden: Do you think the reason the 
Ministry of the Environment brief was. 
changed was that the proposal was changed? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand that is so, 
that the Ministry of the Environment had | 
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hitially pointed out some concerns in respect 
» this application and these were later clari- 
d or the application itself was modified 
) meet those concerns. I am only really 
uessing here. Anybody who has attended 
he hearings may want to comment on that 


a very general way. 


Mr. Cockbum: Just to clarify the position 

mn our two briefs, the board requested the 
rst brief prior to the start of the hearings. 
'verybody had to submit a brief on certain 
etails. During the course of the hearing, 
lecause there were two applicants, it was 
ecessary to ask for an adjournment, which 
ve in the central region did to revise our 
omplete brief. During the testimony given 
y the two applicants, things were changed 
om the application. They were not signifi- 
ant enough to throw out the applications 
ut significant enough to change our recom- 
lnendations on what should be done. That 
vas why we had two briefs. 
' As for the second part of your question, 
Natural Resources did object to the possibili- 
es of contamination of the ground water for 
s hatchery at Maple. This has been taken 
nto account in our recommendations, so 
there is no real conflict. It was reported in 
1e paper either on the weekend or on Mon- 
lay that there was this conflict, but there 
wasn’t really a conflict. We have never got 
Hown to tooth and nail with Natural Re- 
hources over any problem we have. Their 
soncerns were the same as ours. We have 
aow requested in our recommendations to 
the board what should be done to solve both 
dur mutual problems. 


*Ms. Bryden: I gather there still are con- 
serns that the whole water system, not only 
in the Maple area but the rivers leading into 
ake Ontario from there may be in danger 
of contamination. It seems to me this is a 
project that should be looked at very closely 
when the final report comes in. 


Mr. Haggerty: I want to discuss a prob- 
lem that relates to planning. Perhaps I can 
work it in under this particular vote. I might 
say I am pleased with the co-operation I 
receive from the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, particularly from the district director 
in Hamilton, Mr. MacFarlane, and from the 
district office in Welland. Mr. MacFarlane 
and his staff have been very helpful in any- 
thing I have requested over the last year or so. 
I have been satisfied with the response to 
my requests or inquiries. 

This relates to a proposed plan for a 
sewage disposal system for Stevensville- 
Douglastown in the town of Fort Erie. A 
survey was carried out in co-operation with 
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the Niagara regional health unit. The pur- 
pose of it was to prepare a report eventually 
for an environmental hearing to be held on 
this project. Because of the contentious issues 
involved with this project, particularly with 
the location of the sewage facility and out- 
fall location, a public hearing under the En- 
vironmental Protection Act will be the best 
vehicle for full discussion and public input to 
the hearing board. 

There has been quite a bit of discussion 
on the particular type of sewage disposal 
installation the region may, want to put in 
this locality, and the ratepayers and the 
people, who think the lagoon-type installa- 
tion is perhaps not the type of a treatment 
facility they want at this time, are concerned 
about it. 

I have received a letter from the minister 
concerning the Niagara River water pollution 
control plant extension, which is in the centre 
of the town of Fort Erie along the Niagara 
Boulevard, and the cost of the expansion 
program amounts to in the neighbourhood of 
$2.25 million. I was wondering if the min- 
ister had given any consideration or study 
by any consultants or even by the Niagara 
region to the possibility of putting in a col- 
lector line from the community of Stevens- 
ville and Douglastown to connect to this 
large extension plant in Fort Erie? It could 
be done by a collector line, perhaps, with a 
force main pump, or lift pump to this one 
plant. 

I think one of the concerns of the residents 
of the area is that there will be too many 
outfalls to the Niagara River. They suggest 
one should do the job. Has your ministry 
done any study on this? 

I know a former councillor in the town- 
ship of Bertie, Lloyd Wale, is carrying on 
a one-man protest against this lagoon-type 
sanitary treatment facility. He is knowledge- 
able in the area and I think he is right when 
he says a collector system is what is required. 
Perhaps it would be less expensive. Because 
I can tell you, I hear talk about a lagoon 
of maybe 100 acres; it could be 200 or 300 
acres. 

The cost of land today is just too high for 
it to be destroyed in this matter. Perhaps 500 
or 600 homes could be put on a site like 
that at $15,000 or $20,000 a lot. If you look 
at the long-term cost involved in the land 
and the value of it, it is perhaps more eco- 
nomical to go to the collector type system 
coupled to the major treatment plant in Fort 
Erie, about six miles away. 

Of course, there would be some benefits 
in the long run for this type of proposal. 
You have the Queen Elizabeth Way with all 
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the service roads being constructed, the over- 
passes are completed, and no doubt you will 
see ribbon development, industrial park de- 
velopment, along this route. 

Or the collector could go along the Niagara 
Boulevard and pick up all the residences 
along that boulevard to the main collector in 
Fort Erie. I know they are having difficulties 
with the present septic tanks along the Ni- 
agara Boulevard, and I suggest the ministry 
should be looking in that area. 

Has your ministry done a full study on 
this? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not sure if a full study 
has been done on it. I am going to have Mr. 
MacFarlane comment on the details. All I 
want to say is that the lagoon type of treat- 
ment is a very efficient type of sewage treat- 
ment. I realize— 


Mr. Haggerty: There is one located there 
now, and that is Black Creek, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: But properly run, munic- 
ipally or provincially run, a lagoon type of 
treatment with proper discharge and chemical 
treatment is certainly better than primary 
treatment and is in many respects as good 
as secondary treatment in a conventional sew- 
age treatment plant. 

I realize it involves some land. Sometimes 
land is bought, a number of acres acquired, 
as a buffer zone between the actual ponds 
and the neighbours. But a six-mile collector 
line as well as a force main would be costly. 

Then you would have the problem of ca- 
pacity at the Fort Erie plant. That was built 
a few years ago allowing a certain capacity 
for a certain population and whether or not 
that capacity should be diminished by way of 
a line from another area of the region is 
something the ministry would have to decide. 
But certainly before there is discharge into 
the Niagara River the effluent from that 
lagoon must match the quality of the Niagara 
River. 

Mr. MacFarlane, do you want to comment 
on thatP Has the question of a collector line 
to the Fort Erie plant been considered? 


Mr. MacFarlane: It has been considered 
by the ministry. The consultants’ report in 
1975 recommended installing sanitary sewers 
and a waste stabilization pond in the Douglas- 
town area, I think largely because of the 
saving of money. But the proposal Mr. Hag- 
gerty has made has a great deal of virtue in 
it. The offsetting matter of course is one of 
cost. 

We're awaiting some more data from Proc- 
tor and Redfern considering a number of 
alternatives for the Stevensville-Douglastown 
area. We will make sure that this matter of 


a line from Douglastown down to Fort Erie 
main plant, is included within the reports, 
so Mr. Haggerty can see it. | 

There is one offsetting feature of course; 
that is the flow from Stevensville-Douglas- 
town will take up some of the capacity in 
the Fort Erie main plant. | 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have there been any cost 
comparisons? i 

Mr. Haggerty: This is what I would like 
to know, whether there are any cost com- 
parisons or not. Because, if you put a lagoon 
in Stevensville, you're still going to have to 
have an outfall line to the river, and it’s 
only three miles less than picking up the 






All I'm suggesting is eventually you're 


going to have to do it, and you might as 


well do the job, and do it right, this time, 


I suggest that through a collector system you 
can do it. ‘ 
I don’t know what the expansion of the 


| 


plant in Fort Erie is—about $2% million— 
whether it is going to be enlarged enough to. 
handle 30,000 people. Will it take in that) 
number of people? 2 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we got a population 
figure on that? I know the estimated cost for 
the proposed Douglastown-Stevensville works 
is about $1.5 million. Do we have a popu- 
lation figure? | 


The member knows the community over 


ness’ sakes. You’ve been snow-bound in To- | 


ronto too long. 


Mr. MacFarlane: There are approximately 
900 people in Stevensville. 


Mr. Haggerty: If I go by what the planning 


and development department in the Niagara 


region has to say, there is no growth in the 
es y g 


area. Since new industry has located in that | 


area and cabinet says development should 


take place south of the Escarpment, I can | 


only feel you are going to have development 


in that area, and you could see that by the ' 


industry moving into that community. The 
water services are already there— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I notice there will be an : 


Environmental Assessrnent Board hearing, so 


the alternative of a collector line would have | 


to be considered at that hearing. In other 


words, the ministry will have to make a. 
submission based on the particulars and the © 


cost of lagoon-type of treatment and com- 


pare it with, for example, a collector line as | 
you suggested to Fort Erie. Various alterna- » 
tives at a hearing of that kind have to be ' 


considered. ¥ 
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on that bank better than anybody, for good- 
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Mr. Haggerty: If you go to the lagoon- 
ype installation, for example, I think one of 
he reports suggested they would have the 
hutfall into Black Creek, but that does not 
flow too well. When they change the levels 
bf the Niagara River for the use of the power 
generating plant they have a backwash of 
water coming upstream. Black Creek actually 
Joes not flush out itself. I feel that if you 
zo to a lagoon, you might as well dump it 
and let it go into Black Creek now. There is 
1 serious pollution problem in Black Creck, 
from the village of Stevensville, because— 

| Hon. Mr. Kerr: There has been no decision 
as to where the discharge point will be— 
hether it will be Black Creek or the Niagara 
River. I would think that decision still has 
to be made on the basis of a recommendation 
rom our consulting engineer. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are the consulting engineers 





















Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know whether you're 
leaving yourself open for comments on this 
or not but I don’t have too much confidence 
in Proctor and Redfern. At one time I did 
have confidence in them. 

_ They were permitted to be the consultants 
in two areas in the township of Bertie, now 
Fort Erie, in Crescent Park and in the West- 
bury sewage scheme. I just don’t have any 
confidence in their engineering because, in 
both instances, the schemes have not been 
successful. 

_ Time will not permit me to get into details 
on the matter of the treatment flow going 
‘through the system compared to the residents’ 
water intake. I think about 137,000 gallons of 
water are used per month while there is an 
‘outflow of sewage for treatment of about 38 
million gallons or something like that. It’s just 
beyond reason. 

I don’t know whether the fault lies in the 
engineering or in the installation of the pipes. 
I don’t know whose fault it is. I was well 
aware of the problem in Ridgeway where 
there were many inspectors on the job. 
Whether they were doing their job or not, I 
don’t know. 
| Tl tell you, the system hasn’t been func- 
tioning that well. There is an extraneous 
flow of water coming into the system now 
and nobody knows where it’s coming from, 
in either case. When this takes place, the 
region is going to become full of millionaires 
because it is charged back to the residents, 
the people who are using it. I feel this isn’t 
a fair way of taxing those people. They've 
paid for a job. They've paid to hire good 
| ea 
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engineers. They've paid to hire good con- 
tractors and hoped they were going to get 

a job done in both instances but they didn’t 
get what they were looking for. 

For some unknown reason there is an ex- 
traneous flow of water coming into the sys- 
tem and they have to pay for it in the long 
run, There may be some coming in from 
eavestroughs, sump pumps and so on, but I 
don’t think there’s enough to make that much 
variance between the amount of water they’re 
consuming and what’s going into the treat- 
ment plant. 

. Now this is costly to them. The rates, per- 
haps, are higher than any place in the region 
and one of the reasons is when they cut 
through the rock to the ground to install the 
pipes, they back-filled it with crushed stone. 
In one case, they went down almost 30 feet 
to lay the large collector pipe. This is about 
four times the depth of any pipes in that 
vicinity and it may be below the lake level. 
If they had taken the normal course and put 
in a lift-pump they could have probably 
done the other side of Ridgeway at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 

There should be a better control over the 
cost factor installations of these sewers. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think one of the prob- 
lems in that area has been ground water in- 
filtration. Whether that is a result of poor 
construction or the nature of the soil and 
water tables in that area, I’m not sure. We've 
had a particular problem in your area in 
respect to that. There has been some concern 
that there’s a fluctuation in rates. 


Mr. Haggerty: The rates are rather high 
for that area because the people have to pay 
for what’s going through the treatment plant. 
I feel that it’s unjustified and that it’s not 
their fault. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Colin, do you have any- 
thing you wish to comment on that? 


Mr. MacFarlane: This is a community of 
about 3,000 people and it’s served by a 
secondary sewage treatment plant which 
should be competent to look after about 
10,000 people. However, the flows are ex- 
tremely thigh and the plant is being bypassed 
almost continuously. In fact, there are some 
days in which the incoming water is more 
pure than the water coming out of a secon- 
dary treatment plant in normal operation. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That happened to the 
Skyway treatment plant in Burlington. In the 
meantime, we were accused of dumping raw 
sewage into Hamilton harbour. I must say 
the problem was hard to identify for a while, 
but it was corrected by putting a cover on an 
intake pipe. 
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Do you have any more comments? What 
can we do to correct it, Colin? 

Mr. MacFarlane: A large portion of the 
problem exists in the old Crystal Beach area. 
We have undertaken TV inspection of the 
newer portions in Ridgeway and while there 
were unquestionably some errors in the recent 
construction, these have been mended, as far 
as we are concerned. There may be illegal 
connections from homes into the sewers we 
have provided, but our feeling is that the 
greater portion of this is coming from the 
old section of Crystal Beach itself. This re- 
mains to be ascertained and TV work is 
going to proceed in other portions of the 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can’t hear you. 

Mr. MacFarlane: TV work has been carried 
out in the recently constructed portions of 
the sewage collection system and further TV 
inspections will be carried out in the course 
of the next year to ascertain where the pre- 
dominant extra flows are coming from. The 
present feeling is they are largely coming 
from the old portion of Crystal Beach. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: In view of what you have 
been saying, I am amazed at your recom- 
mending a collector line to the plant in Fort 
Erie rather than lagoons. 


Mr. Haggerty: There are two different 
areas. One is Crystal Beach, Ridgeway, and 
the other is Stevensville in Fort Erie. It’s a 
municipality of about 23,000 and increases to 
about 40,000 in the summertime when you 
include the American residents who come in. 

There are actually the three different areas 
and I am suggesting that it is not necessary 
to have three different treatment plants when 
two can do the job. There is a problem in 
the old village at Crystal Beach. I think they 
do run sanitary sewers along with storm 
sewers in the collection system. But I’m 
making reference to the new system that was 
installed in Ridgeway, in West Purdy there. 
Before there were any hookups into the 
system, there was an extraneous flow of water 
into the system—without even having the 
connection to the homes. I believe that at 
some place along the line there was poor 
construction, some of the lines were not laid 
properly and this is where you have the in- 
filtration of additional water into this system. 

If you lay pipe in an area and back fill 
with crushed stone and so on you are setting 
up something like a septic tank bed. It brings 
in extra water and if you have a fracture in 
the line, it’s going to feed into that system. 
Perhaps that’s where the clear water is 
coming from. It’s pretty clean, you know. 

I suggest that proper inspection be carried 





out throughout any installation of sewe 
systems in Ontario, particularly in that are 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: If the Douglastown-Stevens- 
ville project goes ahead and there is an En- 
vironmental Assessment Board hearing, a 
points you have raised can be raised at that 
hearing. It does affect new treatment works, 
As opposed to collector pipe, that could have 
some effect on the rates that people in that 
community within Fort Erie would have to 
pay. : fl 

Mr. Haggerty: As long as the other alter- 
natives are there—and there is a cost related: 
to the installation of both. There may be 
three different ways you can go, but they 
have only been pushing one and that is the 
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e 
matter of the lagoon. q 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anyone else who 
wanted to say anything about vote 2002 or: 
should we go on? 4 

Mr. Gaunt: I have some brief comments on 
the vote and a couple of questions, Mr. | 
Chairman. | 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Lane has 
indicated the has something. ‘ 


a 





Mr. Lane: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. J] 
don’t want to prolong this vote and I don't | 
want to be provocative but it seems to me | 
that some members of the third party con- 
tinually want controls tightened up in in- 
dustry to the point where industry no longer 
can operate. Then they express concern’ 
about unemployment and layoffs that have | 


to happen as a result of this situation. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Well, that’s the beauty’ 
of being in the opposition. | 


Mr. Lane: While constructive criticism 
is always welcome, I think we should be fair. 
enough to the minister to give him credit | 
for some of the things that he has done and 
done well in the past few years. | 

It seems to me the research projects in | 
the pulp and paper industry that you have | 
instituted have worked reasonably well. I ' 
have a pulp and paper mill in my riding. I | 
don’t know where it stands as far as the’ 
reading goes but I do know there has been | 
one hell of an improvement in the Spanish | 
River. At one time you could not wade | 
across the thing and now the fish are com- | 
ing ‘back in there—everything is getting back | 
to normal, — 

on. Mr. Kerr: We had to sue _ those ’ 
people. } 4 

Mr. Lane: So I would just like to ask you | 
if your research projects have not worked | 
reasonably well in this field. According to” 

































s. Bryden they haven't, but I would like 
» know that it has been talked about, 
‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you are talking 
yout the mill in Espanola. There has been 
substantial improvement there in the last 
‘w years and also, as the hon. member 
10ws, they are getting into a type of re- 
cling program tthere and research in res- 
sct to bark, for example. That has, of 
yurse, meant that much less of their par- 
culate matter and waste is going into that 
ver. I would like to see more companies 
sing what that company is doing in 
panola. 
‘Mr. Lane: They are spending some $25 
illion or something on it, aren’t they? 
is a brand new process of bleaching, 
rally new in northern Ontario—or in North 
nerica, I believe, is it not? 
|Hon. Mr. Kerr: They call it hot stock 
pfining, which is an oxygen bleaching sys- 
tm at the mill. When that is completed, 
will result in substantial reductions in 
Huent flow, waste flow, BOD, loading col- 
aw and toxicity. There is a total cost that 
oproaches about $10 million now. Then 
iey will proceed with what they call phase 
vo—that will cost another $14 million—to be 
astream by the end of 1980. That seems a 
ttle ovtimistic. I don’t know how you spend! 
4 million in two years. 
‘Mr. Lane: I hear they had a full pro- 
ram costing around $25 million planned 
that project. The companies are inter- 
sted—they are trying to do something about 
ie situation and we should not always be 
egative towards these situations. If we con- 
nue to be negative then we are going to 
ave more unemployment. 
There is one thing I was concerned about 
‘st weekend on the way home from the 
rport in my great country. It took me a 
w hours to get there because of bad 
ads, and there was a lot of bumper to 
umper driving. It seems to me you men- 
oned at some point that you had some 
nd of a testing program going on regard- 
ig the exhaust from automobiles. Do you 
ave any kind of a program? Are you con- 
srned about tthe pollution in the air from 
ito exhausts? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know whether Mr. 
ofleries is here or not—maybe he felt we 
ad gone by that vote, John. 
'We have been testing trucks and auto- 
iobiles for emission control, making sure 
vat they are not disconnecting the emis- 
on abatement equipment in their vehicles. 
here is some myth being spread about that 
1ese control devices mean more gas con- 
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sumption and less power particularly for 
heavy vehicles on grades and hills. There 
has. been some disconnecting of control 
equipment that now is being pretty well in- 
stalled at the plant level. 

We spot-checked about 10,500 cars so far 
this year and of those only four per cent— 
which is not bad—indicated that pollution 
control equipment was missing or inoperative. 
We are also spot-checking cars that are for 
sale at used car lots. We have visited about 
338 used car dealerships and inspected about 
3,200 vehicles. About 4.9 percent were found 
to-have defective or missing pollution control 
equipment, so we delayed the number of 
prosecutions—have you got that somewhere as 
well?—violation notices and prosecutions—we 
had a summary here somewhere. I believe 
that was in my opening remarks, 

[11:00] 

Mr. Lane: It’s all right, I knew you were 
doing some testing. Sitting waiting for the 
traffic to move on a frosty night and you see 
the exhaust rolling up and you just wander 
what the controls are doing and how much 
concern we have. 

There is one good program that you have 
had very little credit for. That was the pro- 
gram to get rid of abandoned motor vehicles 
that were parked here there and yonder. How 
successful was that and do you plan to con- 
tinue? Or what’s the story on that? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s turned out to be a 
very successful program. We call it Project 
Remove where we are handling old car hulks. 
We started mainly in your area, northern 
Ontario, where the final resting place for these 
old hulks is some distance away. Most of it 
goes to centres like Hamilton. We now have 
about 30 or 40 municipalities involved in 
this. 

It also includes the reclamation or enclos- 
ing of old dumps or lots that have been used 
for car hulks and car equipment. In other 
words, you don’t see these unsightly things 
along the highway now, in spite of the big 
fences, as you did before. We're cleaning 
them out. We give so much money to the 
municipalities who undertake the job of get- 
ting these hulks to market and at the same 
time reclaiming or rehabilitating the area in 
which they happen to exist. 

It’s a little-known project. We don’t hear 
very much about it because, I suppose in com- 
parison to our overall budget, it doesn’t cost 
that much money. But it will because more 
municipalities are interested in it now. We've 
allocated about $300,000 for this project. 

Mr. Lane: I don’t know how much good 
it was to the air, land or water, as far as 
pollution control is concerned but it sure is 
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beautiful to the eyes. Some of those little 
dumps and piles of old cars were pretty un- 
sightly. As you drive through various parts 
of northern Ontario that had a lot of junk 
around, you find this missing now. It’s a very 
welcome relief and I think the program should 
be given more recognition than what it has 
received in the past. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s a recycling program. 
It’s something like the proposal for St. Law- 
rence Cement in Mississauga. We're using 
spent or used equipment or material to— 
whether it’s generating electricity or it’s 
going to a steel mill for reuse there, it’s all 
part of recycling waste rather than applying 
continuous pressure on non-renewable 
resources. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to 
take any more time. I know we have some 
more votes to go and not much time left so 
I'll pass. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you Mr. Lane. Mr. 
Gaunt, I believe you indicated you wanted to 


speak on 2002? 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, a couple of un- 
related questions—I'll make them quick. The 
Kapuskasing River. Can we eat fish out of 
that river now? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there are fish in it, I 
assume you could. Sure. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. I know all the fish were 
killed off. But presumably it’s been restocked 
and— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was a spill there 
some time in the last 12 months which has 
been cleaned up. But my information is that 
it was restocked and the fish are edible. If 
I was a tourist operator, I’d say they're plen- 
tiful. As far as I’m concerned if it’s been 
restocked, they would be edible, yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: All right. Will the Glengowan 
dam be subject to the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act? I realize that from September 1 
this year the conservation authorities are sub- 
ject to the Environmental Assessment Act 
conditions and terms if the projects are over 
$1 million. If they are under $1 million there 
are other conditions that apply. But I’m won- 
dering if that dam will be subject to the en- 
vironmental assessment— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Caplice, before you 
get too comfortable, will you get handy to a 
microphone there? 

Mr. Gaunt: —because it has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes as the hon. member 
probably knows, we passed regulations deal- 
ing with conservation authorities in Septem- 
ber. The regulations stipulate that where the 
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| 
authority has not acquired a certain percent- 
age of the land required for a project—where | 
it has not spent, for example, a certain 
amount of money by a certain date—it would 
be subject to an environmental assessment. 

This is a very controversial project in that | 


meeting with. I had asked the conservation | 
authority last May to consider agreeing to. 
an environmental assessment hearing. This | 
was before the conservation authorities came 

within our regulations. They were prepared 


and still are prepared to have an environ-. 
mental impact study. 






















the question of whether or not there should | 
be a pipeline to Lake Erie. That was one of 
the possible alternatives to solve the problems 
in the city of London. | 

The decision was made that the best course | 
was the proposed Glengowan dam. It was 
much more economical and apparently would | 


solve the whole question of effluent — 


L 


7 


tion in the Thames River. 

The Environmental Assessment Act would’ 
open that all up again—that whole question 
of alternatives. The question of whether or. 
not anything should go ahead would be part 
of the hearing under the Environmental | 
Assessment Act. 4 

This is what concerns the authority. Afte 
many months of study and consideration by | 
both the authority and the city of London 
they feel that about a year ago or more the’ 
decision was made to go ahead with the’ 
dam. This year they have been acquiring” 
some land that would be necessary for the | 
project. But in spite of that, as I say, 1 
suggested that although there was contro- | 
versy and concern the timetable could still’ 
be followed. ( } 

Commencement of work on that dam ap- ' 
parently was scheduled for 1981. If they | 
started immediately to go ahead under the | 
Environmental Assessment Act, I suggested | 
the hearings and decisions could be reached. 
by the time there was anybody out there with | 
a bulldozer turning sod for the construction) 
of that project. 4 

Apparently some interministerial body on | 
which our ministry is represented has indi- | 
cated they .are in favour of the decision ol 
the authority. 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, I think the Thames River’ 
implementation committee has made 
recommendation. Doug McTavish is here, | 
can address that. m | 


7 
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,I think you described it very accurately in 
aswering the question of Mr. Gaunt. The 
tuation is as the minister has said in relation 
» the Glengowan dam. 

Mr. Gaunt: There is still a possibility it 
puld be subject to the terms of the Environ- 
ental Assessment Act? 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. At least we 
ave come to the stage now, by bringing the 
athorities within the provisions of the Act, 
iat the authority knows the rules and terms 
gon which it comes under the provisions of 
ie Act. It is my feeling, unless there is great 
aange in budgetary allocations, there will 
® an environmental assessment on_ that 
‘oject. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is good news. I think there 
10uld be. 

Let me move on to the matter of the 
tario aggregate working party. This comes 
ander the Ministry of Natural Resources, but 
‘wanted to make the point that if the work- 
ig party recommendations are adopted it will 
rean the opening of new pits and quarries 
ill not be subjected to environmental con- 
jols, the provincial Environment ministry 
bntrol, or impact assessment studies. I think 
rey should be, and I wonder if the minister 
as any views in this regard. Frankly, I think 
e entire pits and quarries legislation should 
bme under the Ministry of the Environment 
ther than Natural Resources, but I guess 
iat is a battle I am going to have to fight in 
aother place at another time. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You can start tomorrow. 


It seems to me that would 
lake sense. They have done this in Quebec 
id England. It seems to be handled more 
propriately under the Ministry of the Envi- 
mment rather than the Ministry of Natural 
esources. There is conflict when it is handled 
der the Ministry of Natural Resources be- 
ause they are in the business of promoting 
ining and so on. Their emphasis on the 
avironmental aspects is not as acute as it 
‘ould be under the Ministry of the Environ- 
tent. 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: It was a lengthy report. I 
ave read the summary and the newspaper 
omments on the report. They deal with way- 
de pits as well as large quarries. There is 
considerable difference in some of the 
perations. 

_I was impressed with the report. If you look 
t the makeup of the working group, there 
ras a number of environmentalists—people 
om the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
le Conservation council, people of that kind. 
my major quarry operation should, I think, 
yme under the provisions of the Environ- 
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mental Assessment Act. I don’t think the 


recommendations of that working group have 
been accepted or implemented in legislation 


as part of government policy. Do you want to 
comment on that? 


Mr. Caplice: That’s correct. I think on re- 
lease of the report the Minister of Natural 
Resources (Mr, F. §, Miller) called for a 
review and feedback on what the report was 
recommending from all the groups that were 
in any way interested in this subject. I under- 
stand that most of that is in now. There is 
the intention to prepare a white paper, or a 
paper for discussion by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, then take it from there into what- 
ever legislative form may be required. 

You are correct, Mr. Gaunt, in saying others 
have commented that the Ministry of the 
Environment would be a more appropriate 
place for the total administration of that pro- 
gram. This was a feed-in from several groups 
who looked at it. 

All of that is under evaluation now. I 
think the Minister of Natural Resources and 
his staff are better equipped than I am to 
answer the detailed questions. 


[11:15] 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you. A number of my 
colleagues want to get on to the next vote. 
Since our time is very limited, I just want 
to make one comment on this vote with 
respect to the Great Lakes Water Quality 
Board. The member for Beaches-Woodbine 
touched on it this morning—the matter of 
toxic substances. 

The board emphasized the need for imme- 
diate strict control on toxic substances and 
enforcement of the federal Acts pertaining 
to such contaminants. There were several 
recommendations. The recommendation that 
caught my eye was the recommendation 
that to meet the proposed water quality ob- 
jective for Mirex, governments should ban 
its manufacture, processing, packaging, stor- 
ing and all uses in the Great Lakes basin. 
In addition, they recommended the new 
water quality objectives proposed for chlor- 
ine and silver and Mirex be adopted. What 
has the ministry done in that respect, in 
conjunction with the federal government? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member 
knows, the federal government has brought 
in and passed the Environmental Contami- 
nants Act which, basically, controls the 
importation of toxic substances. They are 
still working on regulations for specific sub- 
stances; whether it is PCBs or Mirex or other 
types of these so-called phantom polluters. 
Mirex is not manufactured in Canada that 
I am aware of. I don’t think it is distributed 
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in Canada at the present time. There are_ 


one or two manufacturers in the States. 

My latest information from Mr. Leblanc 
when he was the federal environment minis- 
ter was Mirex would be banned, once the 
regulations are promulgated under the new 
Act, and PCBs, for example, would be 
phased out with an ultimate ban. The control 
of PCBs is already in effect for closed uses 
only. Our staff are continuously working with 
the federal government in assisting them to 
finalize these regulations. 


Mr. Hennessy: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to bring to the attention of members of this 
committee, the ministry's efforts re the Abi- 
tibi Pulp and Paper company in Thunder 
Bay embarking on a pollution program to- 
talling $28 million. 

If we were to listen to some of the do- 
gooders sitting in this committee, the plant 
would close putting thousands of people out 
of work. These same do-gooders would then 
come and lead the attack that these people 
should have employment. It is a good ploy. 
You can’t lose. You satisfy both parties, 
when you take up the cudgel for the poor 
oppressed people. 

I would like to congratulate the ministry 
in Thunder Bay because they are very aware 
of what is going on. With five paper mills 
in the district of Thunder Bay it is all very 
well to close them all if they are not follow- 
ing the rules—if the proper sign is not up 
or something to that effect, if you want to 
be strict about it. 

Use a little common sense like the minis- 
try has done; give them the opportunity of 
trying to rectify the situation. 

It is easy to follow the rules and guide- 
lines and close the plant. Then you have 
the same people who want the environment 
100 per cent pure leading the attack over 
the thousands of people out of work and 
what the government is going to do about 
it. 

I would just like to say to the Hon. Mr. 
Kerr that the Ministry of the Environment 
in the city of Thunder Bay is doing an ex- 
cellent job. The common sense of the minis- 
try, sitting down with the officials of the 
paper mills, trying to work out a solution 
that would not break them and force them 
to lay off people, is good commonsense 
strategy. I wish to commend the ministry for 
their efforts. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: First of all, Mickey, thank 
you for the commercial. 


Mr. Hennessy: No charge. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Second, there are a couple 
of Abitibi mills in Thunder Bay that have 
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been a particular problem. They have be 
cited by IJC for three or four years ing 
row, and I think the beauty of the progra 
there is that they are getting involved 
new process which may well apply aer 
the whole industry some day. Although 
expensive, it involves the reduction of BOE 
and certain types of effluent, which will su 
stantially help the companies meet g 
standards. There was one problem there ¢ 
the result of the program. A small part 
one of the sulphite mills had to be closeg: 
down, affecting about 50 employees. App: 
ently they will be assimilated by the com 
pany in other plants in the city. 

Mr. Riddell: Maybe I am not on the rig 
vote, but I want to bring up the matter 
water. Are we discussing water in this vote 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Riddell: As the minister will recal 
I had a delegation in to see him regarding 
some rather serious water problems that 
people in Dashwood and Centralia in p: 
ticuar are encountering. They have p 
luted wells and an insufficient supply 
water from the wells—they run out in sum 
mer. They were asking for approval to brim 
a branch water line up from the lake. Th 
minister said he would give it serious com 
sideration. He felt the engineer's report & 
the cost of bringing in a branch line was 
way out of whack considering the shor 
distance to get water into Dashwood. — 

Can the people of Dashwood and Cenitrali 
have any hope at all that they might ge 
branch lines into their villages. It is a rathe 
serious problem, and I don’t know whethe 
we are going to have to wait for a r 
outbreak of sickness or death due to peopl 
drinking the water before action will 1 
taken. I realize we are working under a comp 
straint program, but in establishing prioritie 
we have to look at these places havi 
polluted or inadequate supplies of water. 

Can the minister bring me up to datea 
to any program he might have to obta 
water for these villages from the Lake Huror 
pipeline? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member Sat 
indicated, there are problems with wells i 
that area. There is some concern, whethe 
it is a communal or individual well, that £ 
water supply wouldn’t be fit in any event 
With the pipeline fairly handy, it makes sem 
that a community like Dashwood should b 
connected to it. 

When you consider the degree of remedii 
work and the size of the project, the cps 
was quite high, and we indicated at a met 
ing with the people from the municipalif 
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at there may be an alternative remedy here 
hich would not cost so much and, therefore, 
ould advance that project for next year, 
hether we stage it over a longer period of 
me and deal immediately with the more 
gent areas where there’s some requirement. 
‘J am not aware that the condition of the 
ater now is considered dangerous in any 
ay or a threat to health. I think they just 
e] at certain times of the year, because of 
1e size of the pipe, they are not getting a 
ir supply. 

I can remember one comment from one of 
1e municipalities that if they had a bad fire 
iey could be into real problems, particularly 
then the summer population is utilizing the 
ater system that’s available. Would you like 
) comment on that, Mr. Timko? 


Mr. Timko: John Timko, project manager, 
suthwestern region. 

There is a problem that people are having 
vith water shortages and water quality. The 
‘ifficulty we are facing is the extremely high 
ost of a communal system. Our notes here 
idicate there would be about 187 users. 
‘o bring service in would work out at be- 
ween $6,000 and $7,000 per home. We 
e examining all the possible alternatives 
vefore we spend that kind of money. At the 
resent time, we have well analysis going on 
nd examination by our ground water branch 
the wells in the area to see if there is any 
ae of using that alternative before we go 
nd spend the dollars involved. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll have to have a de- 
ision for you by the end of this year or 
very early in the new year before we com- 
jlete our construction program for 1978-79. 


_ Mr. Riddell: I know Dashwood would prob- 
ibly be considered a bedroom community of 
London, if there was water. The reason people 
‘ail either to buy houses there or to build 
jouses—and there is land available to build— 
's that there is an inadequate supply of water 
or the water is polluted. If we could get 
hat water in, I am sure the population would 
sxpand, and I guess this is what we want. 
We want places for people to live so that they 
‘re not for ever encroaching on good apri- 
cultural Jand. I know in the case of places 
Centralia and Dashwood, both within 
25 to 30 miles of London, people have ex- 
pressed a desire to come out and Jive in these 
small communities, but they are not going 
to come when they can’t get water. 

_1 would certainly hope their request is 
given every consideration and that, hopefully, 
we might see a project under way by 1978. 

_ Vote 2002 agreed to, 
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On vote 2003, environmental control pro- 
gram: 

Mr. McKessock: You know what I want. 
It’s the completion of the sewer projects in 
Grey riding and there are five or six of them. 
I have brought up the question of sewers so 
many times and in so many different places 
I am afraid of getting tagged with an un- 
wanted nickname. 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I can say at this point 
is that you are getting more than your fair 
share. 

Mr. McKessock: Of sludge or sewers? 

Hon, Mr. Kerr: Oh, no, of works. 

Mr. McKessock: It’s the same old problem, 
I know. There are no funds. But, as I men- 
tion an odd time, the government’s priorities 
are a bit out of whack. As I have mentioned 
in estimates of other ministries, I begrudge 
money being spent on a second language when 
Neustad and Flesherton haven’t got sewers 
for a first time. It was brought up in the 
Culture and Recreation estimates the other 
day that funds are being spent through the 
Arts Council on printing some questionable 
books. This is being funded through that 
ministry. We need money for sewers which 
I think have a greater priority. 

[11:30] 

Before I get into any specific projects, I 
would like to mention this recent announce- 
ment made by your ministry pertaining to 
municipal grants for private water and sewage 
systems in small communities. I think this 
could be a very good program for places like 
Chatsworth and Holstein, which have just 
thought of sewers and haven’t got any further, 
but I don’t want to mix this program with 
the places that have set up sewerage projects 
and have been working on them over the last 
five or six or seven years. 

In this program there are only a couple 
of things I question, but I would like to hear 
your comments on them as to how this maybe 
will work. I notice engineering studies are 
going to have to be done to establish whether 
a municipality is going to be allowed these 
types of grants. I wonder if these studies will 
be necessary. I know in some cases engineer- 
ing costs are running four times the price of 
the job. I would be a bit afraid the same 
thing might happen here, because if a person 
needs a new septic tank or a well he probably 
knows it without an engineer telling him. 
They have to be passed by the local health 
authorities, so there shouldn’t be any problem 
about a poor job being done. 

As to this project, could you just elaborate 
a little more on how it is going to work, and 
how soon municipalities will be able to make 


use of it? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is the septic system? 


Mr. McKessock: The municipal grants for 
private water and sewage systems in small 
communities. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is a proposal for 
smaller municipalities, with populations of 
around 5,000 and under, where the cost of 
putting in a communal system is very expen- 
sive. I can think of Killaloe, for example, 
where there may be 600 or 700 people and 
I suppose you are looking at maybe 200 
homes, where the cost of putting in a project 
there is something over $2 million. The rate 
that would have to be paid on the 25 per cent 
cost to the local people would be prohibitive, 
particularly if there are a number of retired 
people and elderly people who are trying to 
keep their homes and are living mainly on 
pensions. 

In a situation like that, a private septic 
system together with private wells could very 
well do the job, so we will move in a situa- 
tion like that and help finance those systems 
on a collective basis. That program is now in 
effect. We are taking applications, even for 
this year, for that particular program. 

In Neustadt, for example, although Neustadt 
is going to get a communal project next year, 
where you have septic systems that have been 
condemned by the local medical officer of 
health, where there has probably been neglect 
by the owner in respect to his septic system 
over a number of years, probably in anticipa- 
tion of a communal system, we will now go 
in and appraise the cost of correcting that 
system. 


Mr. McKessock: This would be for the 
whole village? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. We would, in fact, 
pay 75 per cent of the cost of those works to 
a municipality, or we may administer it our- 
selves, then the decision will have to be made 
whether the municipality or the home owner 
makes up the balance. 


Ves McKessock: That part isn’t quite clear 
yet: 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have a fact sheet that 
has been issued on that program. We can 
make sure you get a copy of it, For any 
municipality that has written us, and there 
have been a number, we have explained it 
quite fully. Instead of a $2 million or $2.5 
million project we may be talking about 
$200,000. 

There is one problem—we have new regu- 
lations and new standards for septic systems. 
In some cases, where you have small lots, to 
correct an existing septic system it may be 
impossible to bring it up to our new standards 
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or existing standards. We will have to have 
some flexibility in situations like that. y 

It may be considered a nonconforming use, / 
but if the location of a septic bed, under the | 
new regulations, is 10 feet from the lot line 
rather than the old regulation of five feet 
we may still have to go for something less , 
than 10 in order to correct a pollution prob- 
lem and probably get the same efficient x | 
ot treatment. 


| 
Mr. McKessock: That will be worked out. 
with the local health authorities? | 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, and the local health 
people, of course, are concerned now that | 
by approving certain corrective measures they | 
are in breach of our regulations. We are going | 
to have to have a policy for that so that the | 
local health officials will know that they are | 
not, in fact, infringing our regulations in a_ 
situation where we are improving an existing | 
system. : | 

Mr. McKessock: An engineering report of | 
the whole village will have to be done before | 
anything starts in this program, is that right? | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, but it depends if the , 
problem is the whole village or if the problem 
is part of the village. Your problem may be | 
just a couple of subdivisions or something like | 
that. Depending on the extent of the problem, | 
it is the ministry’s responsibility to undertake | 
that survey at our cost. 


Mr. McKessock: There is one thing that | 
bothers me about some of these things, that | 
it might be next fall, a year from now, before 
they would get approval to go ahead. If they | 
make application this winter, is there any 
way that come next spring they will be able | 
to go ahead with their septic tank in good © 
weather? In some cases the engineers’ reports — 
are so darn long coming through. Can they | 
look at it at a first glance and say this is a | 
project that should go ahead and the indi- | 
vidual can go ahead and put his tank in, and | 
somehow the survey can be completed and 
the individual knows he is going to get 75 
per cent of it paid for, but somehow allow 
him the opportunity to get it put in in the 
late spring or early summer at the best time 
for installing it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have $1.8 million in 
our next year’s budget for this particular pur- | 
pose. It is going to be pretty well on a first © 
come first served basis. Considering our MBR 
criteria, where the situation is worse, some — 
priority is allocated to that area. I don’t know 
if snow and ice and frost at this time of year | 
or two months from now will be a problem, 
but certainly we have enough information — 
about some of your communities that have 
been applying for a communal system—there 
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ave been some designed and some engineer- 
ig done—to allow us to make a decision 
hether or not to go ahead and appraise the 
»ptic tank situation in that area. 

We would have medical officer of health 
sports as well as our own regional informa- 
on, so there is no reason why these ap- 
raisals can’t be made in a hurry and the 
nds allocated in a hurry. It is certainly 
othing like a communal system where you 
e talking of Ontario Municipal Board hear- 
ags, rate structures, agreements with munic- 
nalities, tendering and all that sort of thing. 
‘rom the time point of view it shouldn't be 
problem. 

| Mr. McKessock: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
1 couple of minutes ago you said Neustadt 
vould be going ahead this year. What is the 
tatus there? 

'Hon. Mr. Kerr: Neustadt has a cost ap- 
sarently of about $1.2 million for sewers. 


| Mr. McKessock: Sewers and a lagoon. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have allocated about 
3600,000 for next year. That will get the 
vork started. 

_ Mr. McKessock: On Neustadt, is that only 
a portion of the project you have allocated 


_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: It includes construction of 
1 sewage collector system, sewage pumping 
station, force main and a two-cell, 12.35-acre 
aste stabilization pond with outfall. What 
was your question? 

_ Mr. McKessock: Does the money allocated 
for Neustadt for this coming year complete 
the project? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is questionable whether 
it would complete the project this year. 


Mr. McKessock: I would like to talk about 
Neustadt and Flesherton in a similar vein. 
‘They are something similar. If the money isn’t 
allocated to complete the project this year, 
could some people use the program we have 
just finished talking about, municipal grants 
for private individuals, to help out until the 
job is completed? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: This program of septic 
systems is in place of a communal system. 


Mr. McKessock: The problem in Neustadt 
and Flesherton is that they have been holding 
off putting in septic tanks waiting for sewers, 
and a lot of them are in bad shape. As long 
as they go through this year there is no 
‘problem. But there are always some of them 
that would have to be fixed. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think if there are 
certain areas that are a real problem from 
the point of view of contamination of septic 
systems, and since our timetable from the 
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point of view of Flesherton is two to four 
years down the road, it may be that the new 
program would be suitable for that com- 
munity. We have an estimated cost of $2.25 
million for Flesherton. That is for a complete 
sewage collector system and _ treatment 
facilities. What is the population there? 


Mr. McKessock: It is 595. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think Flesherton 
is an ideal candidate for that new program, 
assuming the right soil, topography and con- 
ditions exist and also the situation regarding 
the wells. This is sewage, but, as far as a 
septic system goes, I can see it being just an 
ideal candidate for this new program because 
their MBR rating is 285. We are dealing with 
communities that have MBR ratings of some- 
thing above 500 right now. 

Mr. McKessock: They have been five or 
six years planning for sewers and they have 
also done a secondary plan of the town, which 
cost them $2,800 and which was done think- 
ing that sewers were going to be there in a 
short time. Now this will throw that secondary 
plan really out of whack. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Timko, do you want to 
comment on this as long as you don’t make 
any great commitment? This fellow has about 
$6 million for one in Grey. 


Mr. Riddell: How does that compare with 
what is going into Huron? 


[11:45] 

Mr. Timko: As far as Flesherton is con- 
cerned, we are launching into an environ- 
mental assessment of all the alternatives, 
including the alternative of private systems, 
which is being discussed. We were almost 
ready to go, but the river is so sensitive in 
that area that we are taking another look 
before we commit ourselves completely on 
Flesherton. 

As far as Neustadt is concerned, the pro- 
ject is ready for construction to start and 
$600,000 has been allocated for spending in 
the next fiscal year, but the project will 
continue on until it is completed. That is 
roughly how much money we can spend. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It will be completed in 
1979. 

Mr. Timko: It will just carry on to com- 
pletion, but the contractor can’t physically 
accomplish all the work, so we cant pay 
him for it in the fiscal year so the funding 
will carry on until the next year. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Then there is Meaford, 
$2.4 million; Thornbury, two projects, $2 
million. We have talked about Neustadt. 


Mr. Timko: There is the Hanover project. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Hanover, nearly $3 mil- 
lion. 
Mr. Gaunt: I want some for Huron-Bruce. 


Mr. McKessock: I want to remind the 
ministry that these projects have been going 
on five, six and seven years, and they came 
to the point of going to construction a year 
or so ago and have been held up for funds. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Unfortunately, the previ- 
ous minister didn’t ski. 

Mr. Gaunt: I know what we have tto do 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Get a hill. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: If the minister tries to 
do that there could be a problem. 


Mr. McKessock: In the Thornbury case— 
now that you have come to the hills—are 


the distribution lines for the water and sewer 
scheduled for this year or for 1978? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right, 1978. 


Mr. McKessock: The water intake and 
the distribution lines are also on line for 
this year? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, the water 
plant is now under construction and the 
tower has been completed. I would assume 
from figures I have in front of me that all 
the projects on the drawing board for 
Thornbury will be completed in the next 
fiscal year. 


Mr. McKessock: There is one here that 
we didn’t dwell on as long as we should 
have and that is Meaford. The east end 
sewers there are in bad repair and, as you 
know, they have had the health authorities 
after them, and there has been a kind of 
tossing around point here in Globe Mills that 
has been holding the thing up for too long 
now. I think we have to forget about Globe 
Mills and go ahead with these east end 
sewers. What is your position on _ that 
project? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Meaford is going ahead 
next year. There is a total cost of $2.4 mil- 
lion and we have $1.25 million for next year. 
That is for sewers. The contract documents 
for the sewage collection system and pump- 
ing stations are completed and tenders can 
be called when funds are available. The 
design of the sewage treatment plant exten- 
sion is being held in abeyance pending more 
information from Globe Mills. 

Mr. McKessock: This is why I think we 
have to forget about Globe Mills. That 
seems to be holding up the project and it 
has held it up long enough. Those southeast 
sewers are away overdue. 


Mr. Timko: The drawings and the con- 


tract documents for Meaford are expected 
before Christmas, so they should be reviewed 
and we can call tenders any time in January 
or February for starting in the spring. 

Mr. McKessock: Good. I appreciate that, 
The Hanover project wants to go in 1978. The 
design should be completed by June and 
ready for construction. What is your position 
on that project? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have to be very frank 
with you. I doubt if construction will get 
under way next year. It is-just a matter of 
money. The design is under way, as you 
have indicated. An OMB submission is be- 
ing made pending Hanover’s acceptance of 
our ministry's financial proposal. There is no 
question that everything could be ready. 
Assuming OMB and municipality acceptance, 
everything could be ready for construction 
in 1978. But it is a $3 million project, and 
I just can’t make a commitment for construc- 
tion funds for next year. By the time Mc- 
Keough gets through with me, I might have 
to knock one of the Thornbury ones out. — 

Mr. McKessock: Easy now. I know they 
haven't a project on stream, but Dundalk has 
a problem similar to that Ray Haggerty men- 
tioned, of considerably more flow going into 
the lagoon than water being pumped. The 
infiltration problem is there too. I know you 
are going to do a TV study on it in the spring. 

Dundalk has asked for an expansion of 
their sewage project and has been turned 
down. The ministry has said subdivisions there 
can't go ahead until the sewers are expanded, 
so until that sewage project is allowed to 
expand it’s holding up the growth of the 
town. Here again it’s a question of funds. 

Have you anything to say on situations 
such as Dundalk? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to comment 
on that, John? 


Mr. Barr: We have some engineering 
money in the budget for next year, as Mr. 
Timko has indicated, to do some evaluation 
of the existing sewage system. As you know, 
Mr. McKessock, the flows are abnormal in 
comparison to the per capita flows you should 
expect from this system. If by examining the 
sewage system we can find the sources of 
infiltration—which is clear water that doesn’t 
really need treatment—we could accomplish 
economies of scale, rather than just straight 
expansion on the existing lagoon facilities. 
That would mean a saving to ourselves and 
also to the people of Dundalk. 

If examination and subsequent action to 
correct the infiltration problem prove to be 
impractical, then the obvious alternative is to 
expand the facilities. We think we should 



















ave the opportunity of looking at the first 
alternative, which is to reduce the amount of 
infiltration, at a much cheaper cost than 
merely expanding the existing facilities, This 
work should be undertaken next year. 

’ We are in a dilemma to approve additional 
subdivision development, which means addi- 
tional flows when we already have an over- 
loaded situation. 

Mr. McKessock: The reason the grass looks 
greener in Grey riding isn’t always because of 
the extra rain we get. It’s because of the 
sewage problems. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Some comments were 
made this morning that we don’t want to be 
constructive. I think the Liberal caucus has 
‘tried to be constructive. The fact is we are 
running short of time; we only have about 
half an hour or threequarters of an hour 
left. It is unfortunate with the problems we 
have across Ontario that we don’t have more 
‘time to debate and come up with some alter- 
natives and constructive ideas. 


Mr. Riddell: That blasted election really 
‘threw the iron into the fire, that’s the trouble, 
‘Gordon. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Anyway, I was interested 
‘that there are programs available for munici- 
palities trying to put in new systems. You 
‘indicated, Mr. Minister, that 75 per cent of 
the cost can be made available for small 
municipalities that qualify? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. 


| _ Mr. G.I. Miller: Is there any funding avail- 
able to this program from the federal gov- 
ernment? 


j 








| Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is our own program. 
‘It was the result of having to finance very 
high cost works in small municipalities. As 
Mr. McKessock mentioned about Flesherton, 
I believe the population was around 400 or 
_500—it fluctuates in the winter, I guess. We 
are talking about a project that is going to 
cost somewhere between $2 million and $3 
million. 

_ There has to be a better way, particularly 
where you have a sparsely-populated com- 
munity where there is some distance between 
each home and there are farm properties, or 
‘properties that are more than, shall we say, 
urban building lots, where there is sufficient 
land area for a properly functioning septic 
system. In the ministry's opinion properly 
Operating septic systems are as good as 
tertiary treatment, so rather than having pri- 
Mary or secondary treatment with effluent 
going into a very sensitive stream or a stream 
with very, very little assimilation, a septic 
System where there is treatment right on site 
away from ground water, away from any need 
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for effluent to get into a stream, is preferable, 
really, in many respects, to the communal 
type of sewage treatment. 

So, with this information, with the fact 
that we are under budget constraints, and in 
view of a number of applications we have 
had from small municipalities for communal 
systems because of improper or inadequate 
septic systems, we have started this new 
program. It will also apply to some of the 
private systems that are available, like 
Aquarobic. 

Mr, G. I. Miller: Can ‘these apply, Mr. 
Minister, to within a region? Again it may be 
hard to sort out these small municipalities, 
but as you are well aware we have a central 
pipeline being established and developed at 
Nanticoke. There are the municipalities like 
Selkirk, Nanticoke and maybe even Turkey 
Point, areas that are in need of this type of 
facility. Can they qualify under the system? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Assuming, as I say, 
the answer is an individual well, for example. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Now this is basically what 
is being utilized? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Areas where the 
costs are heavy, such as small communities 
like Selkirk, are the type of area that would 
qualify for this program. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to make it 
known, too, and I think I have before, that 
in my particular area the water quality is 
such that I think that something like 5,000 
to 6,000 truckloads of water are hauled every 
year and are held in cistern-type holding 
tanks. That has to be the most expensive way 
of providing water. Has there been any work 
done in providing water lines through the use 
of plastic? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is plastic better and accept- 
able? Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Barr: Yes, it is. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Up to what size? 

Mr. Barr: In very small systems even the 
two-inch, which does not provide any fire 
protection, of course. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can it go up in size to 
four or five inches? 

Mr. Barr: Oh, yes, much higher. 

Mr, G. I. Miller: Can it be put in the 
ground by the same method as the telephone 
lines? 

Mr. Barr: Essentially. It comes in longer 
lengths, is much lighter to carry, and is in- 
stalled in both water mains and sewers. We 
go up into eight, 10- and 12-inch sizes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Eight-, 10- and 12-inch 
sizes? And do you have a breakdown on the 
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cost at which it has been made available to 
the municipality? 
[12:00] 

Mr. Barr: Usually in the water distribution 
systems or sewage collection systems we have 
called alternative bids comparing plastics and 
transite pipe, if you like, or asbestos, cement, 
cast iron and steel, and it’s really a cost 
comparison. The advantage in plastic is it is 
usually lower in overall cost, depending on 
soil conditions, because it can be laid in 
longer lengths, is easier to carry, and you 
don’t need equipment to use it. It depends 
on what construction techniques have to be 
used versus the labour part of it in the back- 
hoeing of soil and the excavation, which is 
the high cost rather than the pipes itself. We 
really have to look at the total advantages, 
but we've called for it in our contracts and 
have installed all types, so plastic is used 
in both water and sewers. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think that is a step 
forward. As far as costs are concerned, are 
there any guidelines you have available to 
compare with one or the other that can be 
made available to the municipalities? 


Mr. Barr: I don’t know if this would apply 
directly to your question, Mr. Miller, but I 
think in some of the projects where we've 
called for alternatives we could make this 
information available. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think we can pick it up, 
yes. Again the minister knows that my con- 
cern has been that the cost of water to some 
municipalities versus an average cost, a cost 
to Ontario, compared to the cost that’s going 
to be charged again, in regard to the Nanti- 
coke intake, is extremely high. I think it’s 85 
cents that they are charging to the munic- 
inality, then it has to be retailed out. Has 
any thought been given to having an averag- 
ing system so that it is not going to create a 
hardship for one particular area compared 
to other areas? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I guess you are talking 
about the proposal for Townsend, for example, 
are youP 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The price of water to the 
region of Haldimand-Norfolk, yes. That is, 
potable water. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: Of the pipe that’s coming 
up from Lake Erie? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're going to have to 
decide on a rate for that area that does not 
really reflect the actual cost. In other words, 
because it involves industry, as the hon. 
member knows, to allocate the total cost to 
that project to residential users just would be 
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prohibitive, so we have to set a special rate: 
really for, say, people in the proposed com-) 
munity of Townsend and in Jarvis. Do you 
want to comment on that, Mr. PattersonP 


Mr. Patterson: You've accurately recorded 
it, sir. The agreement has been resolved and’ 
settled. The price has been settled, but, yes, 
because of a tremendous potential for new 
jobs in that particular area the rate has. 
been established as a special rate for that 
area. It’s very, very comparable to the rate. 
that the region has established for its | 






urban centres and it was established on 
basis. That program is under way, as Mr. 
Miller knows, because we've had correspon- 
dence with them concerning it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How does this rate co 
pare with the other systems in Ontario? 


Mr. Patterson: That’s a difficult question. 
I personally know of my experience in the’ 
borough of North York. I’m now paying 81) 
cents per 1,000 gallons, and the rate in 
Haldimand-Norfolk is 85 cents. So I think’ 
it’s a very comparable rate, in my opinion, 
and a very fair rate. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: This 81 cents, will that 
be the retail cost to the homeowner? 


Mr. Patterson: No, sir. The wholesale rate: 
to the region is 85 cents, you're quite correct 
in that. The region will be adding—and Im 
not aware of their final decision but when I 
spoke with them last—in the order of 20 cents. | 
I presume, therefore. that the retail rate to! 
the home owner would be a little over a’ 
$1 per 1000 gallons, which would still be 
under our $110 guideline. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How do you mean that? 
A $110 guideline for a total cost per annum’ 
for water? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is our guideline 
where we are subsidizing water projects. 
When the rate to the home owner on an 
annual basis exceeds $110 per annum, then 
we try where possible to adjust our subsidy | 
or any other subsidies to keep it to that 
maximum. Is that right? | 


Mr. Patterson: That’s correct, sir. = | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is for the water rate’ 
only. We haven’t enough time to debate this. . 
because I know there are others who would. 
like to speak. My colleague would like to 
get on in the last vote, and again the time’ 
is limited. How does this compare with the 
other system that you were comparing it to. 
—81 cents? What is the home owner going to. 
pay there?. - | 






Mr. Patterson: The average home owner 
uses approximately 100,000 gallons, so that 
would be an $81 or $82 cost per annum, 
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hereas I have indicated in your municipal- 
it would be $105. 
I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I was remiss, 
didn’t introduce myself. Alan Patterson, 
ject co-ordination. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You have indicated an 
verage home owner uses 100,000 gallons of 
ater a year? 
| Mr. Patterson: Yes. I'm sorry, I mean the 
erage home. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That includes an average 
2.6 people. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is certainly better 
han we do. We can’t be that clean. We 
Jan't utilize that much water because we 
ave to buy it. I say there is discrimination, 
ut that is another point. Everybody doesn’t 
ave equal rights, I guess. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t put all those water 
aulers out of business. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You have to consider the 
act that they should have a right to a good 
pply of good quality water. I think that 
hould be the right of anyone in Ontario, not 
ist a few. 
Getting back to the prices, how many sys- 
ems are there in Ontario? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean how 
qunicipalities in Ontario? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: No, there is the London 
ystem, the Toronto system, the Burlington 
ystem. I think the average price there is 50- 
dd cents a gallon. Am I wrong on that? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know, but I know 
pay a lot more than $110 a year for water. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have a swimming 

ool? 

_ Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You’re lucky. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Even before the pool. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: If we fill our pool it costs 
s $25 or $30 a load. We don’t have a pool, 
nfortunately. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I haul the water for the 
col. I am a down-easterner. It is salt water. 
‘m only kidding. My deputy lives in Missis- 
auga and he hasn’t got a pool. Of course, he 
jasnt three or four kids running around 
ither, but I would be surprised if the aver- 
ige home in Mississauga pays less than $110 
year for water. I think the water rates are 
igher. Mr. Patterson, where do you live? 

_ Mr. Patterson: I’m in the borough of North 
fork, 

| Hon. Mr. Kerr: What do you pay for 
vater? 

_ Mr. Patterson: I indicated 81 cents per 
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1,000 gallons, but that is f.0.b. my tap at the 
house. I still think it is an absolutely dirt 
cheap commodity. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Agreed, If it is proper clean 
water it is a bargain. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is a privilege for some. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, I don’t know. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Anyway, I think it is stil] 
a right. I think it points out that one dollar 
and some cents is extremely high. It is prob- 
ably one of the highest rates in Ontario, and 
it may well be the highest rate in Ontario they 
will be paying once they get some water off 
it. Actually, they haven’t been able to— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it is nowhere near the 
highest, because we have water projects— 
and we have talked about a few of them this 
morning—in Grey, where the rate paid by the 
people in the area is a minimum of $110 
per annum, and in some cases more, depend- 
ing on the amount of subsidy. This is re- 
flected in the cost of putting in a water puri- 
fication plant and a distribution system. To 
make a claim like that on the information 
you have—that Nanticoke is going to be the 
highest in the province—is nonsense. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I didn’t say it was the 
highest, but it is going to be. Mr. Minister, 
I don’t want to take a lot of time this morning 
because our time is limited. I just want to 
make a few points. 

What is your program in providing the 
trunk line system in Ontario? Do you have 
any program for expansion? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where we have a water 
system, for example, that extends beyond a 
municipality's boundaries? An intermunicipal 
type of pipe such as the Grand Bend pipe or 
the London pipe, are they the type you mean? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes, or Nanticoke, which 
is really designed to take care of more than 
the region of Haldimand-Norfolk. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as rates go, the 
amount that you have struck for the Nanti- 
coke area does not reflect the cost of con- 
struction, but may well reflect the potential 
use of that line over a period of time. In 
other words, who will use the line? How 
many more industries or persons may tap in 
that would in some way affect the overall 
rate charged for water from that line? 

That was the basis of the criteria in 
London-Grand Bend and I think the one in 
St. Thomas to Lake Erie. There is a sub- 
stantial subsidy that tries to bring the rate 
down to a reasonable amount. There is a 
compromise here in the hope it can be made 
up at some other time, depending on develop- 
ment along that line. 
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Mr. Patterson: That is correct. We felt that 
whole area has tremendous potential for in- 
dustrial development. What we are building 
now is just the first phase and we are keeping 
it to the size we see in the foreseeable future. 
It has the ability to be expanded, and depend- 
ing on the price of things five years from 
now, it is a truism that the more customers 
we can attract to that line the more the rate 
would have, in my opinion, a good chance of 
dropping. So we are going to phase it to suit 
the demand as it is presently envisaged. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the schedule then 
for Hagersville and Jarvis and will the munici- 
palities such as Nanticoke be able to hook 
onto the line? 

Mr. Patterson: The system as currently 
designed, is, first of all, for the Stelco mill, 
the industrial park, Jarvis, Hagersville and 
the existing small community of Nanticoke. 
If this is desired of us by the region we are 
quite capable of servicing them. 

The first part of your question—the schedule 
for water to Jarvis and Hagersville—I’d like 
to make it 1980-81. It is a long way; seven 
miles from the lake up and our first demand 
is in the lower region, then we will be push- 
ing on up to Jarvis and Hagersville in 
1980-81. 

Mr. Chairman: Any further questions, Mr. 
Miller? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is a long way. It is more like 10 miles. I 
don’t know if that is a long way or not when 
they have already spent $4 million or $5 
million and there are no results from it up 
to this point. The only user is industry and 
there is a need for it by the existing munici- 
palities; a tremendous need by Jarvis and by 
Hagersville; they have really poor quality 
water in Hagersville. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is the problem? Is 
there a problem with the wells in that area? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The line that goes into 
Jarvis is undersized. It is well water at 
Hagersville. It is sulphurous, hard, and the 
system is extremely expensive from an upkeep 
point of view. Even the lines are being 
clogged up by the sediment. The whole sys- 
tem may have to be overhauled if they don’t 
get better quality water in the near future. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If that is the case we may 
have to look at that schedule, the timetable 
for the pipe from Lake Erie, unless there is 
some other solution. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It should be speeded up 
to get it to Hagersville and to Jarvis. I know 
there is a concern for Townsend too, and 
maybe the need will be there. The reason it 
is taken care of is it is in their hands. 


take the time at present | 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps you could writ J 
the minister a letter for that information, Mr} 
Miller? 


and have the opportunity of questioning thy 
minister, It is very unfortunate. 4 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. voll f 


man. “Waweiles we were 10 minutes x: 
getting started. We were five minutes | 
getting started this morning. Would it be pos 
sible to extend the committee hearings 1 
15 minutes? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that is possible. 


Mr. Chairman: I have a meeting at 4 
p.m. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: We can get someone t 
replace you. | 
Mr. Charlton: I will try and be very b : 
I have a couple of questions about t 
SWARU unit in Hamilton. I think the min 
ister is familiar with it. The project ha, 
been plagued with problems ever since it’ 
construction, and I would just like to knovy 
first of all if the ministry has had a look a’ 
SWARU. If they have what is the ministr a 
opinion of that project and the ability 0 
solving the problems that exist? : 
[12:15] , 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have had a chance t | 
look at SWARU. We gave a grant of abou 
$300,000 to the region last year to improv. 
the unit. There was some problem with th. 
conveyer belt there—for example, undersiz’ 
ing. They were not getting the capacity 0 
of the plant that it was originally designer 
for. There were some safety problems there 
some rather archaic waste handling method 


had to be improved, which was done. i 











As the hon. member probably knows, 
region has made an agreement with Tricil’ 
which was the successful bidder—to handl’ 
the complete collection and disposal of i! 
for the Hamilton-Wentworth region. The’ 
proposal includes taking over the SWARU 
plant and operating it. They hope to operat’ 
SWARU at about 120,000 tons per yea 
build three transfer stations and also us) 


landfill. 
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(As it is part of the bid of this company 
id the region has a rate, which I believe 
jeither $12 or $14 a ton, they know ex- 
tly what they are going to pay in this 
(intract. It would, therefore, behoove the 
mpany to get as much capacity and pro- 
action out of SWARU as possible. 

This company is operating a facility in 
jngston, although it is not quite the same 
the one in Kingston I believe involves a 
mrolysis method—but there is a_ refuse- 
rived fuel from both these plants. One of 
e problems again is to get some industry 
‘tually to buy the energy or use the steam 
_ what have you from SWARU in its par- 
sular manufacturing process. For SWARU 
be successful, it has to be able to sell the 
‘el that the plan generates as a result of 
indling waste. 


Mr. Charlton: Do you have any kind of 
dication at all at what level or percentage 
' proposed capacity SWARU is operating at 
ow? 

iHon. Mr. Kerr: It’s nominal capacity is 
00 tons per day and apparently it is only at 
round 250 to 300 tons a day now. 


Mr. Charlton: If SWARU was ever to 
perate at 100 per cent, at 600 tons a day, 
ow would that compare to the total disposal 
roblem in the area? 


_Hon. Mr. Kerr: I haven’t got the figures 
or the total amount generated in Hamilton- 
Ventworth. There are about 400,000 inhabi- 
ants there. Apparently, there are six sepa- 
ate landfill operations now in that region, 
's well as SWARU. Maybe Wes Williamson 
jan give us an idea of the total generation 
£ waste there. 


Mr. Williamson: Williamson, resource re- 
lovery branch. I believe the total generated 
ja the area has been estimated at about 
000 tons per day. 


_ Hon, Mr. Kerr: If we can get SWARU to 
ts nominal capacity of 600 tons, we are 
alking about roughly one-third resource re- 
‘overy for that plant. 

Mr, Chairman: Ms. Bryden, do you want 
0 discuss items under vote 2003 also? 


| Ms. Bryden: In view of the shortness of 
he time, I think I will defer so we can go 
n to the next vote. I was going to raise the 
juestion of Hidden Valley and its problems 
gut perhaps I can deal with that by letter. 


Vote 2003 agreed to. 
On vote 2004, resource recovery program: 


_ Mr. Chairman: Is this the vote you wanted 
to discuss? 
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Ms. Bryden: Yes, but I think I will let Mr. 
Gaunt go first. 

Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Gaunt was in- 
terested in the supplementary estimates. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, my friend from Beaches- 
Woodbine is interested in the supplementary 
estimates. I am interested in this vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Very good, Mr. Gaunt, 
proceed. 


Mr. Gaunt: My friend from Beaches-Wood- 
bine wants 10 minutes or so to discuss the 
supplementary estimates and.so I'll be very 
brief. I wanted to talk about resource recov- 
ery last time, and I make it as a footnote 
to what I have already said earlier on in the 
estimates, particularly in respect to my open- 
ing statement. 

I am sure that future researchers will view 
the decade of the Seventies as a period when 
the recovery movement in this country was 
born and developed. It experienced assorted 
ills and growing pains, reached stages of 
demonstration and had its beginnings of com- 
mercial application. All right, where are we 
today? Where are we as of December 8, 
1977? 

Let’s look at the United States. There are 
15 plants on line and seven more are under 
construction, with at least 20 jurisdictions in 
advance stages of final planning, contract 
awarding or ground-breaking. Concurrent with 
these commitments, dozens of other com- 
munities are actively considering recovery 
approaches. At the beginning of 1980, by 
conservative estimates, the plants that will be 
on line will be processing more than six 
million tons of municipal refuse annually for 
recovery. This is in addition to the probable 
10 million tons of source separated materials, 
primarily paper. 

The effort to apply machines and systems 
to garbage is indeed very complex. There 
are no quick fixes. It’s a difficult matter. 
The drive for environmental betterment, the 
search for new energy sources and the goal 
of conservation of resources are all, I hope, 
provincial objectives. Yet solid waste man- 
agement is essentially a local responsibility 
and so the commitment to recovery must be 
a local undertaking. 

Effective innovative change at the local 
level can be a lengthy and frustrating exer- 
cise. Municipalities for the most part are 
capital poor and often reluctant to pursue 
long-term approaches to problem solving, 
particularly when there are risks involved. 
However, the climate for resource recovery 
is becoming more favourable. The initial 
trail blazing has been accomplished. 

There is another situation which should 
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stimulate the move to recovery. That is the 
search for fossil fuel substitutes. Energy and 
material recovery are much broader issues 
than a community’s disposal problems, and 
that is why the provincial government and 
the. minister can inject themselves into the 
picture and give some strong leadership to 
communities across this province. I suggest 
the minister take the bit in his teeth and 
do just that. ’'m well aware of the program 
to fund these plants and recover at 50 per 
cent over a 40-year period, but perhaps we 
will have to sweeten the pot and give addi- 
tional leadership to municipalities across the 
province. 


Let me give the minister one example 
where leadership could immediately be 
shown to solve a difficult problem. One of 
the most difficult refuse products to get rid 
of is tires. They don’t burn very well; you’ve 
all kinds of problems. Yet there is a very 
simple disposal process: These tires can pass 
through a chilling chamber cooled by liquid 
nitrogen to obtain a temperature of —273 
degrees Fahrenheit. When the tires move 
through that chamber, they are then struck 
with a blow, and they shatter. They are de- 
stroyed, but more important that end prod- 
uct can be used to reinforce asphalt mix in 
the construction of roads. The municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto wanted to under- 
take a pilot project to do just that, because 
there are a lot of old tires around this city. 
It would cost $10,000, and the people who 
were advancing that proposal at city council 
could not get it through. Metro would not 
put up $10,000, so the thing is in abeyance 
for the moment. 

Perhaps the minister could work with 
Metropolitan Toronto and put up part of the 
money. Better still, you could work with 
MTC and they would put up a portion of 
the money. Between the two of you, perhaps 
you could put up 50 per cent, which would 
mean $2,500 from each ministry. I don’t 
think that will break anyone’s heart. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh no. If we had that can 
tax revenue we could double that. 


Mr. Gaunt: I have only three minutes to 
discuss the can tax. I don’t think I could do 
it justice in three minutes, so I’m not going 
to do it at all. 

Could the minister undertake to talk to 
his colleague the Minister of Transportation 
and Communications (Mr. Snow) and see if 
you could do that, because it’s a problem all 
over the province? These tires just end up in 
landfill sites. You can’t burn them; you can’t 
do anything with them. The only thing you 
can do is get them out of sight, and the only 
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way you can get them out of sight is pui 
them in the landfill. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: IS-5, do you know thai 
organization? ; ) 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: IS-5 has been involved in 
that. I believe we have a study or report! 
from IS-5 on the quantity of tires going to! 
landfill, suggesting alternative use. | 
[12:30] | 

I’m amazed the rubber companies haven't’ 
been involved in recycling old tires. It’s like 
glass, metal and paper; it’s a matter of getting 
depots set up. A lot of tires are thrown away’ 
that shouldn’t be, because they could be re-| 
used through retreading or something like: 
that. 4 

Mr. Gaunt: Like pop cans. | 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: The problem is the number 
of tires that go to landfill unnecessarily. 

Mr. Gaunt: That’s right. When the tires’ 
come out of this freezing process, they remove: 
the wire and steel reinforcement and use them 
in asphalt mix or perhaps new tire construc-' 
tion. Perhaps the minister can contact the| 
rubber companies and give a little leadership | 
in that area. 

I understand that in road construction it’s 
an excellent material. Roads constructed with 
the addition of this material increase their | 
life by up to 100 per cent, particularly in. 
colder areas, because of the contraction and’ 
expansion that takes place in a roadbed with’ 
hot or cold weather. I guess the rubber gives, 
an elasticity to the pavement which it other- | 
wise doesn’t have and hence increases its) 
longevity. | 

I would really be interested in what the 
ministry has on that. Perhaps I can talk. 
privately about it after these estimates are’ 
completed. But I say to the minister, that’s 
certainly one area where you can immediately | 
give leadership. Perhaps we can get some- 
thing going in this respect. | 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to comment) 
on that briefly, Wes? | 

Mr. Williamson: As far as Metro Toronto | 
is concerned, we did discuss it with them in ! 
the early stages. We haven’t done anything» 
further; they haven’t come back to us. If they” 
did proceed, we would be very interested in 
working with them. As far as asphalt for roads 
is concerned, it’s been well proven that it is a 
useful additive. We would also be interested | 
in looking at some of the other options such ” 
as pyrolysis, to produce energy from the tires. § 

Mr. Gaunt: Okay, just one final question: 
When the minister was at Waterloo on 
November 19, I understand that during a/ 
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juestion period he said the ministry was pre- 
vared to fund both front-end and rear-end 
source recovery plants. I wanted to make 
bsolutely certain that’s the case. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I believe someone from 
akville asked me about a back-end plant. 
Jur policy at the present time is to finance 
mt-end plants. You had time to ask that 
uestion, didn’t you? 
What I said was, if a municipality had a 
easonably long-term contract or agreement 
vith an industry—I think the gentleman who 
poke to me said the Gulf Oil Refinery in 
ille was prepared to use that type of ref- 
se derived fuel from a back-end plant—to 
upply this to an industry such as Gulf, we 
vould certainly assist the municipality in 
ymuilding the plant. 
- Vote 2004 agreed to. 


_ Mr. Chairman: That completes the regular 
‘pstimates of the ministry. We'll now move to 
he supplementary vote. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


, On vote 2002, environmental assessment 
ind planning program; item I, program ad- 
ninistration: 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I understand 
the vote in the supplementary estimates here 
s just to carry the Hartt royal commission 

rough to March 81, 1978. It mainly covers 
ne costs of preliminary hearings and an 
mterim report, which I think the commissioner 
xpects to produce before the end of the 
fiscal year from the hearings he’s been hold- 
ing, which will indicate to us what he thinks 
should be the main concerns of the commis- 
sion. 

No doubt there will be some narrowing 
down of focus in his report, but there may 
possibly be some expansion of the geographic 
points which the commission will wish to visit 
and some assessment of whether there is sufh- 
cient public funding to ensure effective pub- 
lic participation by all the groups which have 
interests in the future of the north. 

' Tm sure the minister is well aware that an 
inquiry which purports to hear all views is 
not fulfilling its function if those views are 
presented before it on an unequal footing or 
if some interests are not able to appear at 
all because of the costs. That is one area that 
I hope the commissioner will look at as well 
as to whether he feels that all interested 
groups, both in the north and in the south, 
are able to appear before the commission. 

I don’t believe the present estimates cover 
any hearings in southern Ontario at the mo- 
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ment and I think that is something that should 
be very seriously considered, because nothern 
development iis a concern of the south. The 
whole economy of Ontario is somewhat under- 
pinned by the development of our northern 
areas, but the residents of the north, of course, 
have the first interest in the protection of their 
environment and the way in which the north 
is treated, so until we receive the interim re- 
port from the commission it is difficult to sav 
if the amounts in the supplementary estimates 
Me adequate for the purposes of the commis- 
sion. ; 

I would urge the minister and Management 
Board, after the interim report is received, to 
consider the need for further supplementary 
estimates in this fiscal year if the commis- 
sioner finds that there are further geographi- 
cal points he should be including or if there 
are groups that have not been funded that 
should be for this preliminary period. I would 
also hope that when the estimates are being 
prepared for the next fiscal year there would 
be an opportunity for the Legislature to re- 
view the interim report and perhaps look at 
the terms of reference again, to see if we 
agree with the proposals for narrowing the 
focus or selecting the areas which the com- 
mission will concentrate on in the next stage 
of its hearings. 

I think the subject is very, very wide. The 
royal commission on the northern environ- 
ment is a rather vague title, so it will be 
necessary to focus its deliberations on some 
specific areas of concern. I would like to 
recommend that the minister considers making 
it possible for the Legislature to have a dis- 
cussion of the terms of reference shortly after 
we come together again in the new year. 

Those are my main comments, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, it’s impor- 
tant to realize that these are supplementary 
estimates for this year, for the year ending 
March 31, 1978, to cover the preliminary 
hearings that are going on at the present 
time. I would suggest that the figure of 
$1,670,000 is the estimate submitted by the 
commissioner, Mr. Justice Hartt, and is quite 
generous, allowing for public participation to 
a substantial amount, mainly by native groups 
in the north. 

I would think the same criteria would apply 
to hearings in the south in situations where 
the applicant can qualify for that type of 
assistance. I’m not exactly sure what the 
criteria are, but I believe the money is mainly 
for groups and for those people who have not 
otherwise got the financial resources to make 
such an appearance. 

Ms. Bryden: If there are no hearings in the 
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south it is going to be very difficult for groups 
from the south which are also concerned to 
appear. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand there will be 
hearings for two days this month at OISE. 
Ms. Bryden: Has that been announced? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 

Ms. Bryden: I’m sorry. I’m out of date. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s already announced. It’s 
been advertised. 
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Ms. Bryden: That is very good news. : 
Vote 2002 agreed to. | 
Mr. Chairman: That completes all the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of the Environment. I 
want to thank the minister and the members. 
of the committee for their participation. __ 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’d like to thank the two 





| 
opposition critics for being very fair and 
constructive. | 


The committee adjourned at 12:43 p.m. 


| 
| 
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The committee met at 11:34 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: My remarks will be 
very brief. 

I am pleased to present the estimates of 
‘ny ministry for the 1977-78 year. This port- 
folio has been mine for just over 10 months 

ind it has been a highly satisfying and re- 
warding time for me, a learning experience 
that is still going on. As a matter of fact, 
‘['m quite sure you are going to teach me a 
few things I don’t know in the next day or 
two. 

I've spent part of the time travelling to 
places in the province where the ministry 
is directly engaged in resource management 
—the forest areas and the mines in the north, 
the provincial parks, the rivers and the lakes, 
the tree nurseries and the fish hatcheries— 
to see firsthand how we do what we do. I 
have been impressed by the many members 
of my ministry staff with whom I’ve dealt, 
both in the field and in main office. They 
are a highly professional and dedicated group 
of people who care about their work and 
their responsibilities. I think most of you 
will echo that because you deal with them 
pretty regularly. 

Some of the senior members of the staff 
are with me. As a matter of fact, I think 
almost the entire audience is from the min- 
istry. ll read the names. I’m sure you know 
my deputy minister, Dr. Keith Reynolds, on 
my Jeft. The rest of the staff is seated be- 
hind me and you may know some of them. 
If they would put up their hand as I men- 
tion their name, you may remember the 
job they do. Lew Ringham, assistant deputy 
minister in northern Ontario; Bill Foster, as- 
sistant deputy minister, southern Ontario. Is 
he not here at the moment? He’s on his 
way. Okay. 

_ Art Herridge, assistant deputy minister, 
resources and recreation; Lloyd Eckel, ex- 
ecutive director, division of parks; Bill Cleav- 
eley, executive director, field services divi- 
sion; Jim Keenan, executive co-ordinator, 
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lands and waters; Doug Spry, executive co- 
ordinator, finance and administration; Mau- 
rice Churchill, budget supervisor; Mark Cox, 
program analysis co-ordinator; Frank Morit- 
sugu, director, information services branch; 
Jim Lockwood, executive co-ordinator, forest 
regeneration; Mary Mogford, director, policy 
co-ordination secretariat; Tom Mohide, direc- 
tor, mineral resources branch; Ed Pye, di- 
rector, geological branch; Don Johnston, 
director, wildlife branch; Doug Drysdale, di- 
rector, timber sales branch; Doug Moddle, 
director, mineral research branch and my 
executive assistant, whom most of you know, 
Lyn Munro, seated in the back. 

Bill Foster came in in the middle of that. 
We didn’t miss your name, Bill. You can 
now wave your hand and they'll know who 
you are. Other members of my staff are 
available to be called upon whenever neces- 
sary, and in fact I would encourage them 
to be involved in the discussion as much as 
possible. 

My opening statement will touch upon a 
few highlights of our programs to advise 
you of our current approach to the responsi- 
bilities. My ministry is asking for a total 
budget of $224,646,000. 

Last April, we, like other ministries, trans- 
ferred some funds and staff complement to 
the new Ministry of Northern Affairs and 
during 1976 the mines engineering branch 
and budget were moved to the Ministry of 
Labour to become part of the newly estab- 
lished occupational health and safety divi- 
sion. When these deductions are taken into 
account, the increase in our estimates for 
this year comes to just over $22 million, or 
10.9 per cent. 

I think it’s fair to say that in a time of 
necessary constraints across government, we 
are holding the line overall. However, we 
have adjusted our priorities so that increased 
funds are being allocated to forest manage- 
ment activities. These are resource develop- 
ment areas where it is necessary for the 
ministry to take stronger steps to bolster 
long-range prospects for the sake of the 
Ontario economy and the continued  well- 
being of the communities and people de- 
pendent on those resource industries, which 


means all of us. 
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Under forest management, as I’ve told 
several audiences in recent months, the most 
important single task I’ve set myself in my 
term as Minister of Natural Resources is to 
do everything within my ability to direct 
an effective program to revitalize forest re- 
generation in our province. To back this up, 
we have increased this year’s budget for re- 
generation by 30 per cent in total. Next year, 
I hope to be back for approval for a similar 
increase. 

One move we have made towards a signif- 
icantly new approach in renewing our forest 
resources involves the recommendations in the 
Armson report. That study, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Ken Armson of the University of To- 
ronto at the request of my predecessor, Leo 
Berz.ier, strongly emphasized the necessity for 
harvesting and forest regeneration being 
planned simultaneously, and for harvesting 
to be carried out in a manner that will aid, 
not impede, regeneration of the harvested 
area, 

Professor Armson recommended a policy 
requiring harvesters to accept at least the 
operational responsibility for regeneration—the 
responsibility traditionally accepted by the 
ministry. We have taken this recommendation 
and given it special and immediate action. 

One of our most senior men, Jim Lockwood, 
who is well-known and well-regarded by the 
industry, and who was executive director of 
the division of forests for the past five years, 
has been freed from all other duties to allow 
him to get discussions started with the large 
industrial companies involved, and to see how 
fast progress could be made. He is to recom- 
mend to me mechanisms for developing and 
instituting such a new direction of policy and 
implementation. Mr. Lockwood’s title is 
executive co-ordinator, forest regeneration, 
and he reports directly to the deputy minister. 
The discussions he has initiated have been 
with 10 large forest product companies, and 
they are still going on. The first response, as 
might be expected, was understandably 
guarded, but I think it’s fair to say that for 
the most part there’s a shared recognition that 
a new order of things is inevitable. 

I perceive a growing receptiveness to these 
proposals from industry. Indeed, several com- 
panies are pressing us to get on ‘with the task, 
a challenge we are happy to face and to 
which we plan to respond as quickly as 
practicable. 

This is not a simple matter. Many factors 
must be taken into account, such as the need 
for different tenure arrangements for a tim- 
ber area and incentives for regeneration in 
any such new agreements. We are in this 
exploration wholeheartedly, and we aim to 
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find the most practical way of improving 
forest regeneration. 

We are also looking into ways of syn- 
thesizing the often conflicting views on how 
forest regeneration can best be achieved, 
Forestry is still as much an art as it is a 
science, and I’ve found there is much dis- 
agreement on how things should be done 
within the profession. I’ve learned that it’s 
dangerous to over-generalize or to over- 
simplify this topic. 

Mineral management: I turn now from ra 
forests, a renewable resource, to the non- 
renewable resource—minerals. As I have men- 
tioned, the only significant increase in budget 
allocation other than that for forest manage- 
ment is for mineral management. 

It is obvious that mining in Ontario is 
undergoing a tough struggle for economic 
survival at the moment. The domino effect on 
the communities and people who depend on’ 
the health of that industry could be consider- 
able. While attempting to counteract the’ 
blows inflicted upon the mining economy 
from forces outside Ontario’s borders, we are | 
also making moves to stimulate new dis- | 
coveries for developing in the future. 

Two initiatives that have been announced. 
this year are worth mentioning again. The 
first is the massive project, funded by the. 
Ministry of Northern Affairs but administered | 
by this ministry's geological branch, to. 
accelerate mineral exploration activities in 
different parts of the north. 

This three-year program, announced last 
June, is now under way, and will include such | 
things as further surveys of the Onakawana | 
lignite deposit area beyond the location now. 
being intensively explored by a private com- 
pany, and a 65,000 square-mile engineering | 
geology survey of northern Ontario terrain « 
which will employ air photo interpreta 
and on-ground mapping to determine the 
specifics of ground conditions. From this ter- 
rain survey will come data that will pinpoint, 
aggregate resources and sites worthy of de- 
tailed mineral exploration, as well as data for 
planning or regional land use, transportation 
corridors and townsite locations. 

The second initiative in the area of mineral | 
exploration is the new $2,775,000, five-year. 
university program of geoscience research I 
announced last month. It is to begin next 
fiscal year. 

This project is to meet 'the basic need— 
to find ways to “see” beyond 200 feet below « 
the surface to locate mineral deposits. Our’ 
province is one of the most highly explored 
areas of the world. Virtually all deposits on 
the surface or near it have probably been’ 
discovered. We are turning to the best scien- 
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ists at our universities to work with us in 
leveloping ways to better understand the 
‘ature and origin of mineral deposits and 
heir geological settings, so that hard-to- 
neate deposits can be traced, and to devel- 
p new analytical tools and methods for 
‘eep exploration so that private companies 
vill be able to do their close-in exploration 
'f favourable sites. 
11:45] 
Another step we took earlier last year was 
he opening of a geochronology laboratory at 
he Royal Ontario Museum. Established with 
| ministry grant, this facility is one of the 
nost advanced of its kind in the world. 
There, ministry and ROM scientists will be 
ble to measure the ages of rocks of the 
>recambrian shield, using highly sophisticated 
echniques. This is another important step 
mineral exploration because determining 
he age allows geologists to pin down how 
yre deposits were formed, and from that 
nowledge to predict where more deposits 
ay be found in the shield, which of course 
‘ontains most of Ontario’s mineral wealth. 
The government’s role is to make mineral 
xploration and development by companies 
sossible and attractive so as to enhance the 
growth of mining in the province. We do 
he preliminary work—the rough work, so to 
ypeak—which companies in these difficult 
mes are understandably loath to take on 
because the payoff possibilities are too re- 
note. The companies’ role, then, is to follow 
ap with the detailed work—to home in on 
sotential deposits and explore the practical 
j0ssibilities of development. I am confident 
the different mineral exploration projects I’ve 
mentioned have the best possible chances for 
productive results. 

One asset the ministry possesses in this 
work is the geological branch, which will be 
co-ordinating these projects and working 
closely with the outside experts in each in- 
tance. Our own geologists have a well- 
ideserved reputation for pioneering in their 
field and are a first-class resource in them- 
selves. 
Fisheries: Although it is not specifically 
reflected in our estimates for this year, I'd 
like to mention tthe ministry's continuing 
work on developing a more effective ap- 
proach to the management of all our fisheries. 
A federal-provincial task force has come up 
with a proposal for strategic planning for 
Ontario fisheries—we were talking about it 
this morning—which could tackle the prob- 
lems we face with fisheries management in 
a more comprehensive way. 

The plan has been going through its public 
iteview phase and, with almost no exception, 
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reaction from different interest groups has 
been quite favourable. The plan and its 
proposals are being refined and I will be 
studying them in detail before it goes further 
ahead through the policy and administrative 
procedures. 

The main feature of the proposal is to 
approach fisheries management in a com- 
prehensive manner, rather than in a piece- 
meal fashion. Thus, such a program would 
consider these needs and desires of the 
people of the province: A healthy human 
environment; an abundant supply of fish for 
food, fish fit for human consumption; the 
emplovment and income aspects of fisheries, 
as well as the recreational opportunities they 
offer; the harmonious use of fisheries in con- 
junction with the other uses of water; and 
the ensuring of a fishery resource for future 
generations. 

I plan to report on this situation further 
as our policies are developed and imple- 
mentation proceeds. 

Ministry management improvement plan: 
Another move under way is an internal one— 
some changes in the organization of the min- 
istry under the management improvement 
plan announced by the deputy minister to 
the staff on November 24. 

The changes of the first phase of the plan 
are being phased in. They began the first 
of this month and will be completed by 
April 1 of next year. These changes are in 
senior positions and the regrouping of the 
program areas in the main office. They have 
no connection with the categories under 
which our estimates will be examined. The 
management improvement plan is based on 
the recommendations of studies conducted 
within our ministry during the past year, 
and aims to do the following: 

Delegate authority and responsibility for 
program delivery as far as possible to re- 
gional and local offices; 

Change the main office role into policy 
planning and co-ordination plus technical 
support; 

Chseuttete program efforts so that the 
management of any one resource will be 
mutually compatible with all others. This 
would mean, for example, that our manage- 
ment of forests will more fully take into 
account the needs of fish and wildlife, min- 
ing, parks and land use and so on, across the 
various program areas. 

We'll meet the demands of government 
constraints by streamlining our operations an 
reducing executive and staff positions. The 
incumbents will either be assigned to posi- 
tions of higher priority or leave through 


normal attrition. 
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On April 1, 1978, the ministry will be 
made up of five program groups, rather than 
seven divisions. The groups will each be 
headed by an executive co-ordinator and will 
be lands and waters, made up of the con- 
servation authorities branch, the engineering 
services branch and the three branches from 
the division of lands; outdoor recreation, 
made up of a provincial parks branch, a 
fisheries branch and a wildlife branch; forest 
resources, made up of the forest resources 
branch and the timber sales branch; mineral 
resources, made up of the Ontario geological 
survey and the mineral resources branch; and 
finance and administration group, which is 
the same as the present division under that 
name. 

The assistant deputy minister for northern 
Ontario, Lew Ringham, will have the newly 
amalgamated air service and fire management 
branch under him, in addition to the four 
northern regions. The assistant deputy min- 
ister for southern Ontario, Bill Foster, will 
have the same four southern regions reporting 
to him as at present. The duties and respon- 
sibilities of these ADMs will increase in 
importance as management responsibility is 
further delegated to the field. 

We will be going to Management Board 
soon for approval of another vital senior 
change—the setting up of a new position of 
assistant deputy minister for policy and 
priorities, to be the key planning and co- 
ordination unit in the ministry. Art Herridge, 
currently ADM for resources and recreation, 
pending approval, will take over that job. 

The position of assistant deputy minister 
for lands and waters has been eliminated, 
so hereafter we will have only three assistant 
deputy ministers. In these changes five 
branches are also disappearing, being amal- 
gamated into other branches. Three of them 
are the research branches for forests, fish and 
wildlife, and mines. They are going to be- 
come more mission-oriented, to fit the over- 
all government policy towards research, and 
will retain their key roles in appropriate pro- 
gram management branches. 

The other amalgamations: The air service 
branch and the fire control branch become 
one, called the air service and fire manage- 
ment branch; and the park planning branch 
and the park mangement branch join forces 
to become the provincial parks branch. 

The other aspect of this management im- 
provement plan is that it is scheduled to be 
implemented over a three-year period, ending 
December 1980. There will undoubtedly be 
other changes as we go along, but many of 
them will be procedural ones to enable the 
Ministry people on the front line to manage 
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their activities more effectively and thy 
bolster our main goal—to serve the peopl 
of Ontario. 

Those are my opening remarks. » 


Mr. Haggerty: I want first to explain t 
the committee that I am replacing Mr. Far 
McEwen, the member for F rontenac- Adding | 
ton, who was apparently caught in the snow 
storm and can’t be here today. 

I want to congratulate the minister on hi 
statement this morning. I hope it isn’t cos. 
metic approach to the problems facing hi 
ministry. I noticed he has a change in the! 
different portfolios within the ministry. I see 
the 30 per cent increase in the area of foresi. 
regeneration, and the increase in activities 
in mineral exploration, Speaking as a mem: 
ber of the Liberal caucus, we welcome thi 
particular change in the ministry. 

In Ontario we have a situation in whict' 
our resource industries have been so badly 
managed they are very seriously threatened. 
The forest, mining, and fisheries potential of 
this province are all threatened with virtual 
extinction. It is understating the situation 
to say this government has not done all it’ 
can to ensure a healthy management of these. 
resources. 

The first topic I wish to deal with, and one 
I'm sure the minister will agree a most press- | 
ing problem in northern Ontario, is the topic 
of reforestation and the complete failure of | 
forest management. It is quite obvious we, 
require a more responsible reforestation pro- 
gram on the part of the government. 

Despite its mandate to manage the forest’ 
areas of this province, the government has’ 
concentrated on regulating and administering: 
and has succeeded in maintaining the primi-_ 
tive. exploitive nature of the forest industry. 
in Ontario. The wood seer ges com-- 
panies have naturally tended to develop the 
most accessible forest land in the traditional 
exploitive fashion. In the 1970s expanded in- | 
dustrial development has been constrained | 
by the availability and cost of wood, energy | 
requirements, manpower, and the enormous | 
capital outlay for additional plant facilities. 
The crucial point of the industry, however, 
is of course the wood supply. If the com- 
panies continue to use only the accessible! 
first forests without adequate replacement 
procedures, the economic impact of decline’ 
will be felt throughout the province. 

The most important characteristic of the 
forest industry is that it is a renewable re- 
source. If managed and handled properly, 
forests can constantly and forever renew 
themselves. This should be the beginning’ 
and the end of government policy. However, 
through neglect and maladministration, the’ 
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government has brought the forest industry 
, a crisis. At the current rate of production 
ad regeneration, Ontario could run out of 
roductive forest land within two decades. 
The calculated annual allowable cut for 
rown lands in Ontario is presently about 
9.6 million cunits—8.8. million of softwoods 
ad 3.8 million of hardwoods. The present 
syel of consumption is about 5.5 million 
units. 

The present calculated allowable cut of 
2.6 million cunits is based on accelerated 
ut factors to permit the harvest, as quickly 
s possible, of the surplus of overmature 
ge classes. Once this timber is cut, the new 
Hlowable cut will drop down to about nine 
aillion cunits per year. Also, some areas 
cluded in the allowable cut calculations 
re inaccessible and will be unavailable for 
arvest. The annual allowable cut is also 
vased on the assumption that all cutover 
ands are being regenerated back to at least 
he same level of productivity, which is not 
he case here in the province. 

To even achieve the modest target of 9.1 
nillion cunits per year, which is the govern- 
nent’s adopted forest production policy by 
he year 2020, on a land base of 56 million 
icres, a mean annual increment of about 16.3 
subic feet per acre per year will be required. 
That is, an increased growth rate of more 
han 50 per cent to meet the current Ontario 
sroduction target. Therefore, when we con- 
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fn all the factors, it is apparent the present 





evel of cutting in Ontario is already ap- 
roaching the critical level. 
__I was happy to hear, in recent statements 
of the minister, that his first priority as 
Natural Resources minister is a commitment 
to forest regeneration. We have called for it 
from this side for a long time and have 
supported any possible moves that the min- 
istry has made in this direction. 
_ The minister has reconfirmed the govern- 
ent’s famous promise, as contained in the 
government’s provincial charter, to plant two 
trees for every one cut and to regenerate 
all of the provincial lands cut over annually. 
I.wonder if the minister might not deal 
in specifics on the approach that the ministry 
will take in its solution of the regeneration 
deficit. For the past three years, for example, 
1973-74, 1974-75 and 1975-76, the ministry 
has estimated a total of 273,000 acres of un- 
successfully regenerated forest land. For 
1976-77, of the 397,266 acres of cut-over 
forest land, 224,362 acres were estimated to 
require regeneration treatment. Of this area, 
only 171,542 acres were actually treated. 
No doubt a significant increase in funding 
by the provincial and federal governments, 












along with the forest idustries, will be re- 
quired to meet forest management needs. The 
present level of expenditure is simply inade- 
quate. For 1975-76, roughly 33 per cent of 
the forest management expenditure went into 
silviculture operations. In 1976-77 the min- 
istry has included silviculture support along 
with silviculture operations and they are not 
broken down into separate components. How- 
ever, the story remains the same. I wonder 
if the minister will comment on the increased 
expenditure on force regeneration that he 
foresees in the next few years, and what per- 
centage of the force management budget will 
go into the silviculture operations. 

[12:00] 

Also, has the minister approached the 
federal government for joint funding for silvi- 
culture operations in Ontario, similar to the 
programs available in other provinces under 
the DREE program? 

Will the minister comment on whether any 
specific conclusions have been reached re- 
garding incentive programs to the major pulp 
and paper companies in return for their 
assuming responsibility to regenerate forests 
they harvest? What proposals are being dis- 
cussed regarding stumpage dues if the in- 
dustry takes over this function? 

The government must not only control the 
cutting practices of the timber companies, 
it must also crack down on the wastage of 
the wood to ensure that all parts of the trees 
are used and not left to rot in the forests. In 
1975, the government’s report on the special 
program review stated that “forest industries 
are wasteful in their logging operations in 
that they leave significant amounts of usable 
fibre, and also chose to harvest only pre- 
ferred species.” 

They suggested that the efficient use of the 
fibre per acre could be improved up to 25 
per cent and recommended that the scheduled 
charges for wasteful practices be raised to a 
level. that would reduce or remove such 
waste. The government’s reply at that time 
was that this recommendation was under 
review. 

Another area where the government can 
act is in the area of energy efficiency. The 
pulp and paper industry is probably the 
most energy-intensive of the province's manu- 
facturing industries, accounting for between 
three to 10 per cent of the total operating 
costs of the forest-based industries in Ontario. 
Energy costs are contributing a significant 
burden to the industry. Testimony before the 
Ontario Legislature’s select committee on Hy- 
dro last year indicated that it was the pulp 
and paper industry which provided perhaps 
the greatest opportunity for meaningful con- 
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servation. What is needed is the government’s 
commitment, perhaps the setting up of a task 
force for the bringing to bear of organiza- 
tion, research and special incentives. 

I think what is definitely required now is 
a new provincial forest management Act, a 
complete new look into the development, re- 
view and revision of the province’s land man- 
agement plans and for the protection and de- 
velopment of the renewable resources and 
supply of the provincial forestry products, 

The Hartt royal commission’s terms of ref- 
erence alone spell out the government’s lack 
of a forest management policy in the past. 
There just was not any such plan. A renew- 
able resource management Act should have 
top priority in this ministry. It must rest on 
a sound, comprehensive assessment of the 
present and anticipated uses and the demand 
for a supply of renewable resources from 
both public and private forests. 

A renewable forest management Act must 
carefully analyse both environmental and 
economic impacts and must co-ordinate mul- 
tiple use and substained yield. Opportunity 
should be a motivating force in promoting 
the efficient long-term use in improvements 
of the renewable resources. I believe in this 
particular area it has been spelled out in 
the Hartt commission’s terms of reference 
that the public should have an opportunity 
to participate in the plans of the develop- 
ment, review and revision of land manage- 
ment plans. 

I notice from the minister’s statement this 
morning that he shuffled his staff in certain 
areas that are important to the ministry, but 
he mentioned nothing in particular about in- 
cluding somebody from the public to have 
some input in the forest management pro- 
grams in Ontario. 

The past record of the administration of 
the public lands is a record of neglect in the 
important area of forest management. Study 
after study has not moved the administration 
to providing Ontario’s future generations with 
a forest industry for the years ahead. In fact, 
I'm going to suggest to the committee that 
in this area, relating to the ministry’s new 
proposals, setting up a special area relating 
to forest industry, that perhaps he should be 
looking to move it to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food. In a sense, it’s a form of 
farming. 


Hon. F. 'S. Miller: Sure it is. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe, as well as others 
that forestry deals with an agricultural] prod- 
uct. Advances have been made in the field of 
silviculture and its relocated effect on the 
forest’s renewable resources, but a co-opera- 
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tive approach in forestry and research can bi. 
achieved through an agency such as the Min) 
istry of Agriculture and Food. The Ministry) 
of Natural Resources is too large an admin 
istration actually to devote its full resource 
in the area of forest management. In thi) 
area, the government has full responsibility, 
and an opportunity to be a leader in ensuring! 
that the province maintains a natural re. 
sources conservation program to meet the 
needs of the future generations. q 

If the government had had a_ program 
such as I have suggested to the minister, we 
wouldn’t have to have the Hartt commissior, 
do a study on northern resources that’s go-| 
ing to take three or four years. Northern On-| 
tario is now almost at zero growth in for 
estry and in mining. It will take three or four 
years to complete the hearings now going 
on and I can see that northern Ontario wil) 
be at a_ standstill until this report comes 
through. i 

Another topic of major importance for the 
economy of Ontario in the Natural Resources: 
area is the state of mining industry. We now’ 
find that the whole mining industry is in’ 
very severe difficulty. We have been telling 
the minister for a number of years now of 
the problems that were coming in this area, 
but the government has not responded. In. 
the ministry’s own report, “The Ontario Metal 
Mining Industry—Present and Future,” re-) 
leased in February 1977, concern was raised: 
over the accumulating inventories of finished: 
metal products. It warned that unless markets, 
improve soon further reductions in mineral | 
production could not be averted. 

Since an important early warning indica-| 
tion of the health of the mining industry in- 
Ontario is the level of exploration activity in 
the province, mining can anticipate a contin-“ 
uing decline. No discovery leading to a new 
mine construction has been made since 197]. 
A number of proposals to alleviate the situa-— 
tion were made in the government’s report. 
However, no move by the government has” 
been made on how and when to react to this | 
lag in the mining industry. It is about time . 
the new minister got together with the federal. 
government to determine some policy in the 
field of mining taxation and royalty policy. 

I was pleased this morning about the ques- | 
tion from the member for Sudbury East (Mr. » 
Martel), who asked the Premier (Mr. Davis) | 
whether there couldn’t be some meeting be- | 
tween the Premier and the federal govern- 
ment about reducing mining taxes. Thats 
quite a switch. Normally the NDP are say- | 
ing, “Tax them more and more.” That’s quite’ 
a switch this morning. I was pleased to hear 









































| New mining developments in Ontario have 
firtually disappeared in the last two years as 
result of the restrictive junior mine financ- 
hg policies of the Ontario Securities Com- 
ission. This very point was made to the pre- 
ious Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. 
3ernier) last year by our party. Nothing was 
one. I am happy to see that the minister 
as now contracted for Natural Resources 
People Canada Incorporated to look into this 
‘juestion and I hope he will act on this prob- 
em shortly. Furthermore, can the minister 
omment on whether there are any specific 
pproaches the ministry is taking on the taxa- 
ion and regulation of the mining industry in 
ntario? 

Indications are that there will be no short- 
jerm improvements and that the Canadian and 
etal mining sector will remain troubled for 
‘ome years to come. 

| The Ontario metal mining industry report 
tates about nickel: “It is suffering from a 
massive accumulation of inventory of finished 
metal as a result of the recent recession and 
f lower than anticipated rates of growth of 
sonsumption in major markets.” 

It says this about copper: “Stockpiles are 
at high levels throughout the world and there 
is little promise of price strength in the near 
uture.” 

| In the case of zinc, it says: “Ontario's in- 
entory of known, undeveloped, zinc reserves 
is not adequate to maintain its present mined 
zine production status in the world through 
the year 2000.” 

_ About iron the report says: “There is very 
little probability of the establishment of new 
iron mines in Ontario in the next five to 10 
years. Several existing iron mines in Ontario 
are expected to close in the next five to 10 
ears so it appears this portion of the Ontario 
metal mining industry is due for a marked 
reduction in size.” 

_ Finally, in reference to gold the report 
says: “The future of much of the Ontario gold 
mining industry is in doubt, if not in 
jeopardy.” 

| We are going to have to start thinking 
about the long-term prospects for Ontario and 
‘Canada’s mining industry. The prospects are 
not going to get better. We in the Liberal 
Party believe the government should now ex- 
pand the terms of reference for the standing 
committee on resources development looking 
into Inco layoffs in Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne. We believe the standing committee be 
constituted as a select committee to inquire 
‘into the state of the resource sector in On- 
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tario and to make recommendations in those 
areas. 

On the question of provincial parks pro- 
gram in Ontario, I believe there is a need for 
a parks policy to guide the development of 
the provincial parks system. A preliminary 
draft of a parks policy for Ontario was pre- 
pared by the parks planning branch in the 
spring of 1976. The Provincial Parks Advisory 
Council has reviewed this draft and in its 
annual report this year states the council 
called for an implementation of a parks policy 
a year ago and has recommended the Minister 
of Natural Resources take immediate steps to 
obtain government approval of the proposed 
provincial parks policy and to implement this 
policy. Will the minister be acting on this 
recommendation in the near future? 

An example of the accepted method which 
we have had in provincial parks planning with 
the emphasis on timber exploitation is Lake 
Superior Provincial Park. The sequence of 
events detailing this controversy can be found 
in the latest issue of the Ontario Naturalist. 

In 1972 “Master Park Background In- 
formation” was produced by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources on the planning for this 
park. Five years later, despite repeated ap- 
peals to the government for opening of the 
planning process, nothing was done. It was 
not until June 1977 that the Lake Superior 
park preliminary master plan was released. 

In December of last year, the Provincial 
Parks Advisory Council was told the park 
planners were attempting to negotiate a 
compromise with the logging companies in 
the park to protect 46 per cent of the park 
from timber extraction, They, however, did 
not succeed, since two logging companies 
have 95 per cent of the park locked up in 
timber licences. While the master plan re- 
duces the logging area in the park to 56 
per cent of the park area, the revised timber 
limits cover the area of the park not already 
cut over. Moreover, silviculture programs in 
the park were terminated in 1972, ostensibly 
pending adoption of a master plan, even 
though logging accelerated. 

It world seem that governments true 
parks policy is to see the whole park logged 
before it is turned into a wilderness area. 

On another point, I would like clarifica- 
tion by the minister on the role and relation- 
ship between the provincial parks and the 
private sector. The Provincial Parks Advisory 
Council in this years report recommended 
that “the Ministry of Natural Resources 
should prepare a policy statement on its role 
in providing recreation services vis-a-vis the 
private sector.” Is the ministry contemplating 
putting camping into private operation? 
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Also under the minister’s jurisdiction is 
the treatment of native peoples in this prov- 
ince. Here again, the actions of the govern- 
ment have been deplorable. The ministry 
has consistently blocked efforts to close the 
English-Wabigoon river system to fishing, 
which has been demanded by the Whitedog 
and Grassy Narrows Indian bands again and 
again, 

In the past, the native peoples have never 
received any meaningful consultation prior 
to development plans which would be im- 
plemented in their treaty areas and which 
would greatly affect their lives. We have 
had the example of the Reed Paper develop- 
ment proposal. Presently, we have the ex- 
ample regarding the proposed changes to 
the Wild Rice Harvesting Act with proposals 
to remove the exclusive harvesting right for 
the Indians. Will the minister table these 
proposed policy changes? 

In the House the minister stated, and I 
quote: “I have had some private chats with 
the Treaty No. 3 chief on this matter, I 
went so far as to ask his advice on some 
proposed changes in the wild rice policy.” 
Is it such a major step to ask for their advice 
on a matter that will greatly affect the lives 
of the Indian people? The proposed changes 
have been drawn up without prior consulta- 
tion with the Indian people even though the 
harvesting of rice has always been restricted 
to the Indian people in the past. 

[12:15] 


A letter from the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources to Chief Simon Fobister of the Grassy 
Narrows band regarding notification of a 
wild rice hearing states: “It is regrettable 
you were unable to attend the hearing due 
to the late receipt of the notice. As a new 
hearing cannot be held, I have attached the 
press report of the hearing. It gives a fair, 
comprehensive report on the proceedings.” 
Is there any doubt why the government has 
lost the understanding and confidence of the 
native people? 

The Ministry of Natural Resources has 
continually complained about the 90 per 
cent of unharvested rice in the Kenora area. 
This has been used as a defence mechanism 
to avoid assistance to Indians in expanding 
the rice harvesting operations. Crop yields 
vary annually, not because of the percentage 
harvested, but because of the frequent de- 
struction of crops by water level fluctuations 
in northwestern Ontario. The anuual harvest 
of wild rice has varied from less than 20,000 
pounds to as high as 1.3 million pounds. 

The Indian people should be consulted, 
encouraged, aided financially and given 
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whatever assistance and advice necessary to 
become successful business people in the 
harvest of wild rice. This is a possibility for’ 
self-reliance by the Grassy Narrows and’ 
Whitedog Indian bands. 2 

(Presently, the Ministry of Natural Re-. 
sources is not enforcing the Wild Rice! 
Harvesting Act. The Grassy Narrows Indian’ 
band has sued a white merchant for stealing ’ 
the rice they had a licence to harvest from’ 
Separation and Fox Lakes north of Kenora,; 
Evidently, the ministry had refused to en- 
force the licence. Will the minister comment) 
on this case? | 

This government’s efforts to help the native | 
people are truly meaningless when we com- | 
pare them to what other jurisdictions such as | 
Manitoba have been able to achieve to aid. 
Indian communities. In Manitoba, the goy- 
ernment has negotiated a northlands agree. 
ment which involved $8.5 million of provin- 
cial funds and $12.8 million of federal funds | 
over a 15-year period to aid the development | 
of native communities. This compares with 
an effort of only $213,000 in this province. | 

Mr. Minister and members of the com-'| 
mittee, those are my comments. | 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you. At this time,’ 
gentlemen, we will hear from the NDP critic, 
Mr. Foulds, and then the minister will’ 
answer questions as they’re asked. 

Mr. Foulds: First of all, I’d like to con- | 
gratulate sincerely the minister on the effort 
he’s made in trying to get a grasp of the. 
ministry since his appointment. It’s a huge 
and complex ministry. I think he’s one of. 


i 
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could do that, | 
Yes, from southern Ontario, Frank. Come 
on, come on. If you know your ministry, © 
you know that. | 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I know what the licence | 
plates cost where T live. 


Mr. Haggerty: Ten dollars. 


Mr. Foulds: But in all seriousness, he is | 
one of the few people who could grasp the || 
ministry. He showed in his previous port- 
folio he wasn’t a minister who was going 
to take the advice of his officials without ' 
some evaluation of his own. He had a critical — 
appreciation of that. P| 


Hon. F,S. Miller: Thank you. 


Mr. Foulds: It is important to look at this — 
ministry politically as well as in its specific 
responsibilities. One of the interesting and — 
vital things about the Ontario Conservatives © 
in the last 34 years is that they have been | 
able to attract personnel of some calibre and 
talent. They have often given the appearance 


f change and new directions by substituting 
eople for policies. We need more than a 
ew minister, although that is very welcome 
indeed. We need some new policies. I’d like 
) comment on one or two immediately. 
Even though forestry has a very close 
lliance to certain practices in agriculture, 
ou certainly don’t need the forestry division 
ranch or whatever it’s called now under 
ne new reorganization in the Ministry of 
\griculture and Food. 

1 I don’t want to get into personalities, but 
sod save us from Bill Newman. I don’t think 
lhe two align naturally, in fact. 

| There are four maior areas for which this 
ninistry has responsibility. Although there 
beginning to be a realization that we have 
0 carve out some new directions in resource 
anagement policies, it is fair to say that 
a four areas the Conservative government 
as not managed our resources well in the 
ast 34 years. 


' The present crisis we are facing in mining 
mdicates we hadn’t allowed for the kind of 
vorldwide difficulties we’re seeing. And we 
vould at least cushion, if not isolate, our- 
elves from the effects of that if we project 
jar enough into the future. 
| The policy, unfortunately, has been one 
pf simple exploitation. The shipping out of 
resources. The lack of processing in the 
yrovince and in the country. And with that 
a shipping out of jobs. 

The one thing that has been maintained, 

and it’s interesting that a Conservative gov- 
ernment has done it in North America, is 
the rights to the minerals and timber have 
‘emained the property of the people of On- 
tario or the Crown. We, in effect, merely 
lease those things out. 
- But what we have done is alienated the 
wealth, and the benefit of that wealth, from 
he people of Ontario. We haven’t used a 
large enough proportion of the wealth gen- 
erated to build an economic infrastructure, 
particularly in the north, and to develop 
alternative industries, so that we could cush- 
ion the effects when resource industries are 
hit, the way they are at the present time. 
My friend and colleague, the member for 
Sudbury East, will be entering the debate 
when we come to the specific vote on mining. 
I know the minister will look forward to that 
with eager anticipation and delight. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I want to be saved too. 
__ Mr. Foulds: You wouldn’t know how much 
he’s moderated since he’s been appointed 
assistant House leader. Yesterday he would 
have been thrown out of the House. He very 
Tesponsibly did not push the Speaker to the 
ultimate limit. 
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I'd like to touch briefly on parks. It is all 
well and good to congratulate the ministry 
for developing specific master plans for 
specific provincial parks, such as the recent 
Quetico master plan that has been released. 
It is all well and good for the ministry to 
develop specific master plans, even though 
they may not be effective, at the present 
stage, for Lake Superior or Algonquin Park. 
What we really need is a master plan for 
parks for the whole province. 

We need that so we will know where were 
going with recreational land—so we can antici- 
pate how much we need for wilderness, for 
campgrounds, for all the different kinds of 
recreation that takes place within parks. 

We need a provincial parks master plan so 
we can get out of the hot-spot kind of parks 
planning we’ve been doing in the last decade 
—the hot-spot planning over Quetico, over 
Algonquin, over every crisis that seems to 
face us. If we develop that we could in the 
future avoid the kind of confrontations that 
are becoming apparent because of the Atikaka 
proposals—I use that only as an illustration. 
We get, almost immediately, into a con- 
frontation between resource exploitation and 
recreation and if we had that kind of pro- 
vincial master plan, we wouldn’t get into that 
confrontation every time a specific issue came 
up. If we had that kind of master plan, and 
it was well known and disseminated through- 
out the province, we wouldn’t have the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) going around the prov- 
ince using parkland statistics in what could 
only be perceived as a mischievous and some- 
what damaging way. 

We need that kind of master plan to see 
whether it is worth putting the kind of 
money we are into, for example, Komoka 
Park, near the London area. While the idea 
may have been sound in the first place, one 
of the dangers and the difficulties we got into 
is because I think we were looking at it as an 
individual and specific undertaking. So I 
would like to repeat the main point I want 
to make—we need that kind of integrated plan 
for our parks throughout the province. 

I want to touch very briefly on fish, fur 
and wildlife. 


Mr. Chairman: Could the members kindly 
talk a little lower and show respect for the 
person who is speaking? 

Mr. Foulds: I don’t mind this underground 
murmur— 

Mr. Chairman: I do. 

My. Foulds; —this background noise. You 
should hear it in caucus, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Reed: Undisciplined rebels. 
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Mr. Foulds: Speak for yourselves. 

If what we are hearing from the biologists 
is even close to being true, the government 
and the ministry have mismanaged these 
living and renewable resources as badly as 
they have mismanaged our timber resources, 
and I believe that the imposition of fishing 
licences per se will not solve that problem. 

For example, we are not assured that the 
revenue coming from fishing licences will 
automatically be put into management of that 
resource. The revenue we gained over the 
last 30-odd years on timber resources wasn’t 
automatically put into timber management 
and resource management. We all know it 
goes into the consolidated revenue fund and 
the ministry then has to fight for its budget, 
so the imposition of fishing licences, if adopted 
as a policy, does not automatically ensure 
that there will be increased revenue for fish 
management, and we should be aware of that 
before we adopt such a policy. 

What is becoming clear in the field of 
fisheries is that for years we have been ex- 
ploiting the resource for sports fishing, for 
commercial fishing and so on. But as well as 
man’s direct attack on that resource, there 
has been, unfortunately, the attack by the 
pollutants and that gets us into all kinds of 
difficult areas. We have to pay more attention 
to the process of breeding, hatching and so 
on. We just haven’t been doing research in 
the area, or if we have been doing it, we 
haven’t been making it public so the public 
knows the result. 

You see, I have a great faith in the people 
out there in this province. I do not believe 
they want to destroy those resources in the 
environment. All I know is there may be an 
individual, whether it’s a poacher or some- 
one who shoots or fishes out of season, or 
even a company, who from time to time for 
a short term gain will damage the resource. 

By and large I think the people out there 
want to survive and they know that the other 
species from lichens to moose have to survive, 
too, if humanity is to survive. The ministry 
must be far more open about what’s happen- 
ing and we must know well in advance what 
the state of those resources are. 

I want to concentrate for the next few 
moments on timber, because timber has been 
the matter of greatest controversy over the 
last 18 months or so. I think it is apparent— 
and the minister will forgive us for visiting 
the sins of his predecessors upon him but he’s 
in the hot seat now—that we have not man- 
aged those resources very well. The govern- 
ment policy over the last 30-odd years has 
not been designed to maintain our forests in 
perpetuity. The separation of logging from 
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regeneration, the granting of large licences, 
the allowance in the past of large clear cuts, 
have damaged our resources. Mi : 

Flowers and Robinson, in “Proposed Policy: 
for Controlling the Size of Clearcuts,” in 
Northern Forest Regions of Ontario, pointed 
out, and I quote: “Clearcutting, as a com- 
mercial logging system, has been in use in. 
the province since the earliest days of. 
logging, but its main objective is to remove 
the marketable trees as economically as pos-. 
sible, not to promote regeneration or other. 
forest values.” z 
[12:30] i : 

The Armson report said: “At present, 
largely as a result of historical reasons re- 
lated to previous lack of inventory and the 
raising of capital by the entrepreneur, there ' 
is a legacy of very large licensed areas, 
These areas, perhaps justifiable under a 








regime of exploitation only, cannot be ae | 


fied when forest management is both possible. 


and feasible.” And, I might add, necessary, | 
Perhaps the most scathing comments on. 


| 
| 
| 


timber availability come from the report of | 
the timber revenue task force, October 1975: 


“The estimated maximum productivity of 
Ontario’s forests, if intensively managed | 
using existing techniques, is an annual yield 


ernment activity in this field is adequate for . 


the maintenance of an annual yield of only | 


5.5 million cunits. While this is 
adequate for current levels, an annual har- 
vest of between eight and nine million cunits 
of wood is anticipated by 1980. 
“Given the continuance of the current level 
of regeneration, there is a distinct potential] 
for timber shortages in the 1980s. 
“Any extended period of heavy cutting 
without significant regeneration would have 
a serious impact on the long-term yield of 
merchantable timberland. If such circum- 
stances are to be avoided, an intensification 
of forest management activity will be re- 
quired in the near future.” ‘ 
In Ontario we now effectively treat about 
one-third of the areas we log over. We hope 
one-third will regenerate naturally, and one- 
third essentially is being written off. There 
are real reasons to be concerned about the 
quality of naturally regenerating areas. 


Armson pointed out that “only 130,000 © 


acres of the cut-over area will regenerate 
naturally to a reasonably satisfactory level, 
although the per-acre volume in species com- 
position may not be as desirable as in the 
present forests. This area is expected to 
produce a volume of 1.3 million cunits avail-_ 
able for the long-range annual harvest. The 


i 


| 


of 20 million cunits of wood. Current E 
barely | 





























eat danger given the present cutting 
attern in the province, is that there may 
ot be sufficient concentrations at any given 
ation to permit the sustension of a viable 
industry. 

“Tt should be obvious, even to the un- 
nformed, that we cannot afford to leave 
ature to its own devices on most sites in 
yar boreal forests and on our productive 
orest lands. 

“In 1974 it cost us $8.8 million to re- 
renerate 136,000 acres. It is estimated that 
he demand for wood fibre by the year 2020 
vill be in the neighbourhood of 12 million 
units, which will require an expenditure in 
xxcess of $30 million in silviculture alone.” 
_ Even more alarming has been the present 
nethod of artificial regeneration, i.e. plant- 
‘ng. It is not doing very well. In a ministry 
‘eport entitled, “Survival and Growth of 
Tree Plantations on Crown Lands in Ontario, 
1974,” the results of a regeneration survey 
ve years after planting show the following: 
In four northern districts, six per cent of 
‘nursery stock black spruce were classified 
y height as good; 27 per cent, fair; 31 per 
cent, poor. Failure was an astounding 50 


In three northern districts, dealing with 
bed seedlings, three per cent of black 
ruce were fair, 31 per cent were poor, 
one were good, and failure was an astro- 
nomical 66 per cent. 
Now, as I understand that, even in the 
one-third of the areas we do regenerate, re- 
forest, or try to treat, we have a failure 
rate as high as 66 per cent in tubed seedlings 
of black spruce, and a failure rate as high 
‘as 50 per cent in nursery stock black spruce. 
‘That shows that our reforestation and re- 
generation program has been going down the 
road to disaster. 
_ I found the minister’s statement this morn- 
ing a little disturbing, because he talked 
past about the increase in the budget. Throw- 
ing money into the program alone is not 
good enough. I think one of the important 
things that has led to the failures of the 
;past has been the smallness of the Ministry 
of Natural Resources’ field staff. That has 
been the most serious barrier to affect the 
forest management. 

For example, in the United States the num- 
ber of foresters employed is equivalent to one 
‘per 20,000 acres of forest land. In the world, 
the ratio was one forester per 30,000 acres of 
forest land. In Ontario it is one forester for 
each 100,000 acres of forest land. How can 
you expect the forests to be managed prop- 















erly with that ratio? It’s an impossible job. 
Without an adequate force of professional 
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foresters and forest technicians, regardless of 
the funding that we provide, effective sus- 
tained yield will not be attained. 

Mr. Wildman: There are areas they never 
get into. 


Mr. Foulds: Therefore, a major portion of 
that budget must be devoted to increasing 
the number of unit foresters working in the 
field to ensure that the management plans 
of the ministry are enforced. 

What do we get from this government? 
We got two for one in the Bramalea charter. 
Mr. Minister, you know, and your ministry 
knows that that is not silviculturally sound, 
and yet you allowed your Premier to make 
such a nonsensical statement. The Premier’s 
aside that I heard on the radio was: “Mr. 
Minister, you sure have your work cut out 
for you.” 

You sure do. You had better get yourself 
a pair of tennis shoes, a peaked cap and a 
gravel voice like George Burns and pretend 
that you're the main character in the current 
movie, “Oh, God” if you expect to meet that 
commitment by the program. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: God will get after me. 

Mr. Foulds: You’re going to have to create 
the seedlings single-handedly out of nothing— 

Mr. Wildman: George Burns is a comic. 

Mr. Foulds: —because you don’t have the 
seedlings, you don’t have the nursery spot to 
meet that program. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s what God does. 


Mr. Foulds: We can get into some detailed 
discussion of the various types of reforesta- 
tion and the results that we expect from 
them during the actual vote—for example, the 
effectiveness of aerial seeding. But that does 
strike me a bit like the “cast your bread 
upon the waters and it will come back a 
thousandfold” theory and the trouble is— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: A thousand Foulds? 

Mr. Foulds: Don’t you know your biblical 
quotations? 

Hon. F. S Miller: You had me shaken up 
for a second. 

Mr Foulds: And that’s only the 1,733rd 
time there’s been a pun on my name. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You’ve helped it along. 

Mr. Foulds: It is the 17th century spelling 
of the same word, just for your information. 

The trouble is that when you cast your 
cones upon the waters and the pre-Cambrian 
rock of northern Ontario, it ain't going to 
come back a thousandfold for you. You'd 
better be knowledgeable and aware of that. 

What we need and what we deserve from 
the ministry is a comprehensive plan, even 
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if you don’t meet the two for one promise. 
I think you should admit publicly you can’t, 
that you should not try to; you should repudi- 
ate that. 

We need a number of new unit foresters, 
and Id like to know specifically how many 
new unit foresters are going to be working in 
the forests of Ontario in the next five years. 
We need them so they can develop manage- 
ment plans for the individual limits they are 
responsible for supervising. 

Also we need, once again, a comprehensive 
management plan for the province. Manage- 
ment plans have to be designed, as they have 
not been designed in the past—before the 
cutting begins, We need to do the inventories 
and the soil tests before the cutting begins 
so we know what our chances of reforestation 
and regeneration are. 

And we need to develop new and improved 
planting techniques. I give the previous 
speaker his due. We do need to adopt some 
of the attitudes of farming towards trees and 
forestry. We have to consider weeding out 
at certain levels of growth, because when all 
is said and done, what is important is not 
what’s planted, but what grows and what 
survives so it can be harvested and used on 
a constant, reasonable cycle. 

I find it very disturbing that when one 
critically examines the ministry’s policies with 
regard to reforestation, that person is categor- 
ized or labelled. 

I find it disturbing that the ministry has 
been so defensive about its forestry policies, 
and I find it disturbing that a number of 
professional foresters who have spoken out 
in the last couple of years have been damned 
and smeared. I find it disturbing that some of 
the faculty, for example, at Lakehead Univer- 
sity who are outspoken proponents of refor- 
estation have been critically neglected and 
categorized by ministry staff. 

I would now like to explain why we in 
our party feel it is extremely important that 
the resources be maintained. We don’t main- 
tain them merely to maintain them. We have 
to maintain them for the people of the 
province and for the economy of the province. 
I think it was indicative last spring that 
the willingness of the government to give 
away our last remaining first growth forest 
in the Reed deal, to grasp at any form of 
development for development’s sake without 
regard to long-term social, culture and econ- 
omic impacts, is systematic of the lack of 
planning that has for so long characterized 
development in northern Ontario. 

In the absence of an economic policy for 
the north, the government had put itself in 
the position of having to accept any project 
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or proposal that came along on the pretex 
of creating jobs, because something is bette. 
than nothing. However, isolated and piecemea| 
development has never been and will neve 
be a satisfactory answer for the north. Suc] 
unco-ordinated development, planned in isola 
tion from those affected, can only lead to th. 
kind of confrontation and resistance betweer| 
anti-development and pro-development fac) 
tions that in fact gave birth to the Hart. 
commission on that topic. | 

We in this party start _by rejecting two 
extremes, a” 

We reject the idea that development fo, 
development’s sake is a good thing; that the 
north must and should accept any develop, 
ment offers it gets; that resources must be 
exploited, exported, and the resource area: 
then abandoned. In other words, we rejec: 
the automatic growth for growth’s sake syn 
drome. ap | 

On the other hand, we also reject that the 
state of “nature red in tooth and claw” i 
sacrosanct, not be tampered with, and _ thai 
not a twig or mineral or trickle of wate 
should be violated to improve man’s condi-' 
tion. The resources of the north belong tc’ 
the people of Ontario and must be developed: 
and maximized, not to ensure necessarily and 
exclusively the profitability of the resource. 
industries, but to ensure that the benefits oj | 
development are maximized for the people’ 
of Ontario, and especially for the people of 
northern Ontario. i 
to ensure that the wealth flowing from any 
resource exploitation remains to the benefit’ 


province must capture all surplus profits: 
generated by that exploitation. it 


the folly of allowing surplus profits to be 
removed from the province and, indeed, from. 
the country. Both Inco and Falconbrige have | 
earned most of their equity in the ores of. 
Sudbury, only to invest it in development in’ 
other countries, developments which can) 
only undermine the position of the Sudbury’ 
basin. In the meantime, Sudbury remains | 
under-serviced, polluted, demoralized and, to 
no small extent in December 1977, un- 
employed. Z| 

A portion of the funds generated from) 
wealth such as that needs to be used to’ 
promote the diversification of the regional 
economy. The history of northen communities 
like Blind River, Geraldton and Sudbury’ 
demonstrates the dangers of dependence on) 
single resources. 


[12:45] 



































igle-resource communities are vulnerable 
o fronts. First, they are vulnerable to 
wild fluctuations of worid resource 
ting. The ores of Sudbury, for example, 
« far from being depleted, but both Inco 
ad Falconbridge have decided to curtail 
yoduction there as a result of the overall 
d nickel] situation. 


lse as their resources dwindle. The eventual 
pletion of a resource is inevitable in the 
se of non-renewable resources. The day a 
time opens, no matter how long we project 
will last, is in fact the first day in the death 
¢ the community built to support it. 
Peele resources need not meet the 
«me fate, but through poor management, as 
te history of towns like Blind River sadly 
emonstrates, they too become victims of 
source depletion. 
“Secondary industry based on our natural 
arces can be developed to broaden the 
onomic base of northern Ontario so the 
2onomies may be stable and withstand the 
ild fluctuations of world resource markets 
ad the boom and bust cycles of single- 
‘sou ce towns. Examples of possible second- 
yy industries are numerous. They include 
; e of fur and leather products, 
g machinery, furniture, skis, toboggans, 
read spools, the cores that we wrap the 
aper on in the mills, the pulp residue base 
toducts such as coal oil, turpentine, acids, 
ee liquid sulphonates, sugar and minerals. 
~ economic development must be 
‘isp throughout the one-industry re- 
yuree-based towns and communities rather 
tan concentrating on the already existing 
ger service centres in the north and con- 
entrating in the south. 

The statistics of 1969, when six out of 10 
f the jobs either directly or indirectly related 
) the woods industry were in southern 
Intario, I believe still hold true and that is 
ot satisfactory. 
~ Renewable resources must be managed on 
sustained yield basis. The resource ig too 
aluable to Ontario as a whole and to the 
‘eople of the north to allow it to go down 
he drain through sheer negligence. 

I think we have to Jook at alternatives to 
he large-scale multinational based resource 
eve which have characterized the 
in the past. If we concentrate only on 
arge-scale developments such as the Reed 
sroposal, or such as Inco’s operations in Sud- 
, that only increases the dependency and 
the vulnerability of communities to 


admittedly beyond our control, Vor 
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example, any large-scale logging operation 
automatically precludes increased trapping in 
the designated area. I think that more and 
more we have to look at a wider variety of 
small-scale developments. 

The disadvantage of large-scale enterprises 
for local communities is amply demonstrated 
by this quotation from the report of the 
timber revenue task force, 1975: “The degree 
of integration and concentration present at 
almost all levels of Ontario’s forest-based in- 
dustry has led to the exercise of a degree of 
oligopoly-power as witnessed by the current 
price strategy of pulp and paper producers. 
Rather than reduce prices in the face of cur- 
rent market downturn Ontario pulp and paper 
producers have turned to temporary shut- 
downs and operational cutbacks to soften 
financial pressures.” 

And just the other day we got in the House 
from the minister the current popular concept 
that there is a softness in the international 
pulp and paper markets. And lo and behold, 
I discover buried on page B5 of the Novem- 
ber 25 business section of the Globe and Mail 
this article, “Output of Newsprint, Shipments 
Set Records.” 

“Canadian newsprint production and ship- 
ments, and US newsprint consumption all set 
monthly records in October, according to the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

“Consumption of 956,000 tons of newsprint 
by the US publishing industry forced pub- 
lishers to dip into inventories, which were re- 
duced by 25,000 tons. The CPPA estimates 
that publishers now have a 40-day supply of 
newsprint on hand compared with a 47-day 
supply a year ago. 

“The United States is Canada’s largest 
newsprint customer and traditionally buys 
about two-thirds of Canadian production. In 
October, US purchases accounted for 70 per 
cent of production as Canadian mills oper- 
ated at 97 per cent of capacity. 

“Their October production of 840,000 tons 
bettered the previous high set in October 
1976 by 2,400 tons. For the first 10 months 
of 1977, production was ahead of last year by 
one per cent. a4 

“Shipments in October totalled 856,000 
tons, up 5.2 per cent from the previous year. 
For the 10-month period, total shipments are 
ahead of last year by 3.2 per cent. 

“Analysts do not see the increase as 4 
temporary aberration.” 

That is kind of interesting in terms of the 
current advertising we see in the papers. I 
Can. read the whole thing but I won't take the 
time this morning. 

What I think we need to find out and what 
is ministry's responsibility to find out is what 
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is really going on in the international market. 
I think to do that this ministry has to be 
perhaps the key ministry in co-operating be- 
tween TEIGA and the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism. All three ministries are import- 
ant in the development of natural resources 
and their proper use for the people of Ontario. 
They can’t continue the ad hoc, piecemeal 
development we have had over the last 
number of years. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the resources and 
the situation are salvageable. I believe the 
economic situation is salvageable. We need to 
do it, and we need not do it by causing un- 
employment. We can’t do it, however, by 
sleight-of-hand. We can’t do it by hiding the 
situation. We have to face up to our past 
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foolishness and our past mismanagement ¢ 
resources and we have to reverse the preser, 
trends. We’ve got to plan for a reasonabl 
steady growth. Most of all, weve got t. 
realize our potential, particularly in the nortk 
for diversification. 


Mr. Chairman: I was wondering if the com’ 
mittee would like the minister to reply. Yor 
have about seven or eight minutes to gc, 
Would you like the minister to speak for tha’ 
seven or eight minutes, or do you wish t. 
have it start on Monday evening at 8 o'clock 
It is entirely up to the committee. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I would prefer to maki 
a coherent response rather than a broken one 


The committee adjourned at 12:52 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8.05 p.m. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


| 

. 

| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
. (continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: The minister will give his 
2plies to the two critics. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
ian. I will give my reply to the one critic 
resent and the one critic who delivered a 
iessage the other day. I guess government 
eing the art of “governments govern and 
pponents oppose,” it’s fair enough that each 
ritic in turn saw fit to tell us some of the 
tings we did wrong; but I think I have to 
xy in all honesty that the criticism was fair 
ad, I thought, either based upon his inter- 
retation of facts or his own ideologies, both 
f which I think are good enough reasons to 
titicize. It doesn’t mean I agree with the 
titicisms, but at least it sets a good tone for 
ye kind of debate we will have. I know you 
vould rather get into specific items, so I don’t 
aink I will be too long responding. 

The Liberal critic talked about our re- 
eneration policy, as did the NDP critic. Let 
1e put it this way: If in fact forest regenera- 
ion in Ontario were 100 per cent effective, I 
oink I would be the happiest person around. 
will be the first to admit that it is not. On 
ne other hand I would like to point out I 
on't think it’s the disaster that is implied. 
In fact I think we do a very good job in 
Intario. One must relate it to the time it 
egan, with a sense of design, to the present. 
‘he Ontario government started, I think in 
962, to assume the responsibility for regen- 
ration, and with one or two pauses, I think 
he program has been improving ever since. 
We have to admit that a great deal still 
emains to be learned. No matter what gov- 
mment is in power, we still have to know 
Aore about the art or science—I am not sure 
vhich name I want to use yet—of forestry; I 
uspect it’s a mixture of both. Certainly when 
ve talk about our successes, with say the 
lack spruce, you can quite properly choose 
he weakest area of the program, because 
hat’s the kind of regeneration we know the 
sast about, the kind we have had the least 
uccess with. 
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I am not sure the figure of six per cent 
that the member for Port Arthur (Mr. 
Foulds) gave was necessarily right, but one 
has to realize that one plants a great many 
trees to have a few survive to maturity, so 
its quite possible that six per cent is the 
number reaching maturity. 

I have figures that would show me some- 
thing in the range of 50 to 51 per cent of the 
land is considered to be adequately re- 
generated in spruce. My staff will be able to 
answer more specifically as to how it assesses 
adequate regeneration later, I am sure, should 
you wish to ask. The key thing is one plants 
many in order to get the number one needs 
at maturity. 

I only want to say this. I have inherited a 
program that is quite good, that can be made 
better, and I hope when I leave the ministry 
—whenever that may be, be it many years or 
be it in a short time—that we can honestly 
say during that period of time we improved 
upon the efforts to regenerate the forest and 
to reach the target of 12 million cunits a year 
that we talk about. I think we should all 
work at it. I think I will always accept the 
kind of criticism that helps us improve it; 
it’s as simple as that. We should all work 
towards improving the overall effectiveness. 

The Liberal critic did talk about DREE 
and projects in the north. One or two days 
before his talk on Friday the federal] govern- 
ment and the Ontario government met to 
discuss some DREE applications in Ontario 
that would apply to forestry. I think the thing 
Ontario stressed there was that while Ontario 
in total is a “have” province, when one looks 
at the application of DREE funds across 
Canada, Ontario hasn’t done very well. 

One has to look at the northern parts of 
Ontario and the eastern parts of Ontario and 
realize their problems are as acute as the 
problems of the “have not” provinces. So, 
when we talk to DREE officials, we stress: 
“Don’t take all of Ontario, take those parts 
that have problems similar to the other parts 
of Canada which you have seen fit to help 
before, and help Ontario in re-establishing in- 
dustries in those areas, whether they be 
resource-based or whether they be any other 
kind that would qualify for DREE assistance.” 
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We felt we made some progress in that 
meeting. We sketched out and made a num- 
ber of proposals for federal assistance which 
I think—I hope, at least—will receive approval 
by the federal government before too long. 


Mr, Foulds: May I just interrupt for a 
second? You just held that meeting last 
week? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. Mr. Lessard was 
down here. I think it was on Wednesday 
morning; yes, Wednesday morning at 8 
o'clock. 

Mr. Foulds: So that’s still very tentative? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Ontario, through the 
three ministers present, presented a proposal 
on a number of fronts, a number of different 
ministries; but mine, certainly, I suppose 
has more dollars involved in it than any 
other single proposal. We were stressing 
roads for resources and so on in our pre- 
sentation. 

The Liberal critic also talked about the 
need to give incentives to the pulp and 
paper companies, the large operators, to get 
into the business. Back in May, at the 
height of the election, we did state that 
we were accepting the basic proposals of 
Professor Ken Armson. I am sure you are 
aware of that. Those proposals would return 
the responsibility for regeneration, as well 
as the current responsibility for harvesting, 
to certain companies; not necessarily all but 
certainly to the larger licence holders in 
the province. 

In the west, in certain other provinces, 
this kind of co-operation has been going 
on for many years. It is interesting when 
you talk to the people in B.C. who are in 
the forest products industry, and I did that 
a couple of weeks ago by visiting them. I 
learned they were very worried about as- 
suming that responsibility when the govern- 
ment thrust it upon them, but now they’d 
have it no other way. They really do agree 
that better forest management results when 
government, in effect, perhaps runs the nurs- 
eries, perhaps runs the seed preparation 
and perhaps sets the standards, but when 
industry performs the task. 

Industry's allowable cut depends upon 
the effectiveness with which it performs the 
task, so that for example a company which 
increases its rate of regeneration and meets 
government standards doesn’t have to wait 
till those trees mature before it can cut 
more; it gets an immediate reward by being 
allowed to cut two or three per cent or five 
per cent, whatever the foresters from the 
government side assume can be done safely 
because of shorter cycles. There is a carrot 


for industry as well as a stick. That js 
something we are well along the road tp- 
wards implementing in Ontario. As you 
know, Jim Lockwood of our ministry has 
been doing that kind of work since about 
mid-May. - 
[8:15] a 

I quite agree with the NDP critic that 
I would hate to see my ministry’s silyi- 
cultural operations put under the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food. I think even the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. 
Newman) would hate to see them put 
under him. But I do agree with his com- 
ments that they share a lot of common 
principles. Just as genetic research has 
worked in the fields of Ontario for com 
and other crops, so genetic research will 
work in the forests of Ontario. I meant to 
bring over for you to look at, and I will 
before we are through with the estimates, 
the samples we have of hybrid trees. I think 
they are exciting. . 

We are long past the tiny plot stage. Wi 
are getting to where we have 1,000 acres 
already planted in hybrids in eastern On- 
tario, and have had for some time. We 
can show you trees—the ones I have a sample 
of—about seven to eight inches in diameter 
at breast height and 48 feet tall at five 
vears of age. That’s a hybrid poplar in 
that case. The tree I have a sample of came 
from one of the Huronia nurseries at Mid- 
hurst. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Where are the 1,000 
acres planted? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Mostly down in the 
eastern part of Ontario in Prescott and Rus- 
sell in the general area of Kemptville, which 
is where we have our regional office. It’s the 
type of land which is hard to farm. The 
member for Frontenac-Addington (Mr. Mc- 
Ewen) would agree there is some marginal 
farm land down there. Some of it has been 
bought by ARDA over the years to take it 
out of farming, and this interim use would 
appear to be a very good one. 

The Liberal critic talked about mining. I 
can safely say that we currently have very 
serious problems in mining. One shouldn't 
get too depressed, although one must be very 
concerned about the present problems. The 
cycles in mining have swung with some kind 
of rhythm for many years. There is every 
evidence that this cycle is deeper than most. 
Interestingly enough, it may have _ been 
deepened by the very fact that some societies 
in this world, some countries, have given up 
the free market approach and have tried to 
manage their economies. 












! 
The very attempt to manage the economies 
and this is where perhaps the NDP critic 
d I would disagree ideologically—and to 
ep people working when in fact, the market 
sappears, aggravates the problem more and 
ore until the market gets into a very severe 
amp, as we have seen occur now. This is 
case, whether it be pulp and paper— 
scause they have done the same thing with 
ilp in the Scandinavian countries—or 
ether it be nickel dumped on the world 
arkets by Cuba or by Russia as earners of 
rd currency in a very intermittent way; 
' whether it be mines in countries like 
ire producing copper or crude. Profitability 
desn’t matter in the short run. As long as 
ley can get international bank financing 
ey keep on pumping out the stuff because 
ley are earning cash, which lets them buy 
ings their country can’t make. It is an 
atirely different approach which I think 
aly now some of those countries are begin- 
ing to realize can’t be sustained forever. 
Let’s recognize—and I think all sides did 
scognize this in their comments—the tre- 
iendous importance of our basic resource 
idustries. There has been a tendency in the 
lamour days to underrate the foundation of 
1e Ontario economy and to say everything 
10uld have become centralized on manufac- 
wing, when in fact the resource industries 
ere what started us and are probably what 
re going to sustain us. 

Parks were touched upon by both critics. 
Ve are preparing an overall parks policy, as 

am sure you know. You each said we 
eeded it; we accepted that statement, and 
-is a long way towards creation. How soon 
am not able to say, because I feel I need 
» be able to embrace our definitions and our 
olicies for parks before we send them out 
s fact. The member for Erie (Mr. Haggerty) 
iuked about the 95 per cent of Lake Superior 
ark that was under licence. I think the 
gure is probably correct; but the Lake 
uperior Park master plan cuts it to 49 per 
ent, which is a dramatic reduction in the 
vailable land for cutting purposes. My own 
dvisory committee says none of it should 
€ permitted, and it cites both Lake Superior 
ark and Algonquin Park as anomalies in an 
therwise controlled park system. 

I am not able to accept that yet. I think 
wltiple Jand use in Ontario is important. 
Vhen one talks to the unions of Kenora, as 

did last week, their basic interest is in 
aaking sure there is enough land to grow 
trees to make sure they, and their kids, have 
bs in the future. They see parks as a 
hreat to them. 
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I hope that parklands are not threats. We 
must carefully choose parklands or carefully 
define parks. For some people the use of a 
park for any extractive purpose is a crime; 
for others it is not. In fact, in many cases 
it in no way prevents the average park user 
from enjoying the average park. So I am 
being very cautious in my approach to the 
definition of a park. 

I really don’t want to have parks by other 
names. I’d rather have kinds of parks than 
parks by other names to get around the use 
of a word. This is where we. have to look at 
all our needs; our need for recreation, and 
of course the need for employment. 

As I have often said, the idealism of many 
people disappears the moment they don’t 
have a job. 

On native people: Last week I met with 
the Hon. Hugh Faulkner to discuss certain 
of the responsibilities of his government and 
our government to Indians. We both admit 
that because of the overlapping jurisdictions 
this is not the easiest field to define or to 
straighten out. We have Treaty Indians, non- 
Treaty Indians, we have Metis; we have 
those who live on the reserve and those who 
live off the reserve. We have overlapping and 
conflicting treaties. We have Indians saying 
treaty rights cannot be removed by sub- 
sequent legislation, and so on. I think we are 
going through a period when we have to 
have a great deal of sympathy for the native 
peoples; but we have to point out that the 
resources of the province of Ontario are 
managed by the government of Ontario, in 
the interests of the people of Ontario, and 
those people include Indians. 

Indians must, under certain circumstances, 
be given special consideration for their spe- 
cial problems; no argument there. Where 
treaty rights are held to apply, we have a 
responsibility to abide by them. But to say 
the government of Canada cannot overrule a 
treaty by statute is like saying it can’t 
change, by statute, any other law that was 
made at some time. 

I think the courts have held that federal 
statutes overrule the treaties, but that provin- 
cial statutes don’t. I try to take a frank 
approach and talk to the chiefs. It seems to 
work in private, but I’m not so sure it works 
in public. At the present moment they’re 
taking the stance that they won't negotiate 
with anything but elected people, and that's 
making life very difficult for my staff. If they 
want to discuss the fishing on Shoal Lake and 
Lake of the Woods, the minister isn’t the most 
competent person—I think even some of you 
would agree with that—to discuss the matter 
with. My staff are: and refusing to meet with 
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my staff because they aren’t elected people is 
really no use. There is no use in refusing to 
answer our calls when in fact we're trying to 
solve a mutual problem. That’s all we’re 
saying. I am available, as my colleagues are, 
and I’m sure you gentlemen are. 

Mr. Haggerty: Maybe they know that the 
final decision will be made by the person who 
is elected. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Oh sure; but I’m certain 
you gentlemen very often deal with the staff 
of ministries to get things done, and quite 
successfully. You know that if you phone 
the assistant deputy minister, or the director, 
or the district manager, or one of my ministry 
staff, you can talk about a problem and more 
often solve it faster than you ever will by 
calling me and saying, “Find out what's 
happening.” 

You experienced fellows usually do that 
when everything else has failed don’t you? 


Mr. Reed: But it’s a different game of cards. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Well yes. 
Mr. Reed: And you know it, too. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We're looking at our 
rice policies. They were talked about a lot. I 
don’t know how much rice there is there. The 
Indians have claimed our estimation of 20 
million pounds is high. If it’s 10 million 
pounds—if we're out by 100 per cent—in 
round figures, 10 per cent is being harvested. 

This year it brought record prices across 
the northwest, upward of $1.60 a pound or 
thereabouts. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is to the native people? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: To the native people. 


Mr. Haggerty: What’s it sold for on the 
market though? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: About $6 this year. 


et Haggerty: I thought it was higher than 
that. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It is $6 and $7 they tell 

me. I think $1 a pound was a figure I heard 
at the start of the year as the likely raw price. 
But like every other commodity it goes 
through a lot of processes before it is ready 
for sale—handling, shipping, bagging and so 
on. 
I think on most manufactured products 
there is a ratio of somewhere between three 
and four to one between shipping door cost 
and retail price. When I worked for a brush 
company, if it cost us 30 cents to make a 
brush it retailed for about $1, because it 
went through three steps—a distributor, a 
jobber, the retailer. Each one had certain 
costs basic to their kind of industry, 

You mentioned a case in which we would 
not prosecute white people who were taking 


rice on Whitedog. That’s before the court; 
so I assume a decision will be made. We wer 
called when the Indians complained that 
white man was harvesting their rice with 
mechanical harvester. Our staff couldn’t ge 
out there fast enough, so they asked the OPE 
who were close to the scene and had in 
formed us of the complaint, to go and chec 
right away. According to the information | 
was given, the people found to be using : 
white man’s mechanical harvester were tw 
Indians from the reserve working on thei 
own licence. Only time will tell whether tha 
stands up in court. | 

Mr. Haggerty: I thought it was the othe’ 
way around with the licences. | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The information says 
“Subsequent investigation revealed two mem: 
bers of the Grassy Narrows band who wer 
registered harvesters on the band wild Tic 
permit were operating a machine they ha 


acquired from Mr. J. Toth of Kenora. Ni 
charges were laid against these men’—th 
Indians—“because the people involved wer 
authorized, and the Wild Rice Act does no: 
prohibit the use of mechanical harvestin; 
equipment.” . 

Far from it. If one looks into the problem: 
of getting Indians to use mechanical picker 
or harvesters, it relates very much to thei 


cultural background. 
[8:30] 

Mr. Haggerty: I think one of the difficul, 
ties is—licences are issued to a band, anc 
that may be 200 or 300 persons. When you 
issue one to a white person, he gets just | 
much, more in fact, acres of land or rice. 

Hon. F. 'S. Miller: I think if you went t 
that general area you'd find the white ma 
not getting any. 








i 






Mr. Haggerty: But in comparison with th. 
licences you issue to other persons, they havi 
more acreage to cover than an individual i 


a band. { 


l 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me say that I an. 
very anxious to see the Indians profit fron! 
the harvesting of wild rice. If we can en. 
courage them to effectively harvest the wilc 
rice, either in stages, either by a combinatior 
of traditional means and modern means, 0 
by anything else that works, we'll work a_ 
patiently and as steadily as we can to achiew 
that result. 
But at the same time, I’m not prepared tc 
see that resource wasted, any more than . 
would be prepared to see any other annually 
renewable resource wasted. 
One of the myths that appears to be at 
tached to this is that if you harvest it witl 











chanical machines you don’t leave enough 
for the next year. 


Mr. Haggerty: Right. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: This is not true. When 
make an unequivocal statement like that, I 
sume— 


Mr. Haggerty: I hope you can back it up. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: My staff tell me they 
and I have to believe them. 

Mr. Haggerty: I hear stories the other way. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: We have a good long 
tory of areas where these machines have 
een used. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but have you actually 
ied it out on a plantation where you've 
sally gone into producing wild rice? As I 
derstand it, there’s an area in one of the 
Inited States— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Wisconsin, is it; or 
Jinnesota? 

(Mr. Haggerty: Wisconsin got into a plan- 
ed program of rice paddies and they found 
hat the machines are not doing the job they 
hould. The machines are taking it right off 
nd there is no regeneration whatsoever. 

_ Hon. F. S. Miller: Since I’m the last guy 
o be an expert on it, I’m not going to be— 


Mr. Haggerty: I'm not an expert either. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: When I asked that 
juestion months ago, before I visited the wild 
ice areas, I was assured that the natural 
lropping of seed did more than guarantee a 
ustained yield. However, I'm always pre- 
vared to keep an open mind on it. 

Wild Lake was one topic that perhaps both 
Ur, Foulds and Mr. Haggerty mentioned, in 
onnection with fishing licences J believe. 'm 
ure you're familiar with the evolution of the 
trategic plan for Ontario fisheries and the 
nthusiasm with which it’s been received by 
he associations and groups of people inter- 
sted in improving fishing in Ontario. 

Only one of its four major recommenda- 
ions was a user-pays principle. One of the 
najor reasons for having a user-pays prin- 
tiple, was the recognition that in today’s day 
md age getting extra funds for any ministry 
s well nigh impossible, While we don’t ear- 

funds, it seemed reasonable to point 
out that if one could raise $5 million to $10 
million, probably closer to $10 million than 
55 million, one could reinvest that money in 
the fisheries. The fisheries are one of our 
‘esources most in need of that kind of invest- 
ment, 

Not so much in the north, where I think 
controls will be the answer, as in the south 
where the fisheries are depleted and have had 
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many changes in species. Your problems in 
Lake Nipissing are very real problems. 


Mr. Bolan: I’ll be asking you for specifics. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: So we simply have to 
have a plan that allows for the differences in 
the problems and the species in the different 
parts of the province and that may control 
access. The assumption that we have enough 
fish for everyone who wants to fish is no 
longer true, particularly when one has com- 
mercial fishing as a major competitor. 

It’s interesting that the value of a pound 
of fish caught in sport fishing, depending 
upon the figures, is anywhere from 15 to 30 
times as much as fish caught commercially. 
The fishermen, the commercial fishermen of 
Ontario, get about $10 million for their catch 
directly. The catch sells for about $20 million 
retail. The estimated value of the sports 
fisheries in Ontario is $300 million; and the 
pounds caught in each case are roughly the 
same—I think in the range of an estimate of 
35 million pounds of sport fish and an esti- 
mation of 40 million pounds of commercial 
fish, to give you some measure of the dif- 
ference. Now I know one can argue that not 
all the commercial fish are quality fish or a 
similar species, but one can get a rough ap- 
proximation of the figures from that. 

Mr. Foulds: How do you arrive at that, the 
value for sports fishing? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Well, again that’s a 
figure that’s out of this strategic plan for 
Ontario fisheries based upon an analysis of 
the sale of tackle and accommodation in 
resorts and— 


Mr. Foulds: The revenue generated. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, the revenue gene- 
rated by sports fisheries. You know we have 
a whole series of serious problems if the 
fisheries are to be restored. Apart from man- 
agement, my staff have used the term that 
fish are integrators of water quality. In a 
sense they are, they say, the canaries of the 
water. These are the canaries they used to 
tel] us about in the mines; in the same way 
the fish tell us a fair amount about the change 
in our water quality. 

You were talking about the mining aspects 
close to the end of your comments. I suppose 
if we have any fundamental area of disagree- 
ment it comes to how one should own and 
operate the natural resource industries. I don’t 
think I am going to convince you and J sus- 
pect you are not going to convince me that— 
Mr. Foulds: I suspect that’s probably true. 


Hon. F. §. Miller: I often tell my staff one 
of the advantages I have in being an adi 
Conservative capitalist is that I don’t need 
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anybody to tell me why private enterprise 
can do it better, I just know it can. 


Mr. Reed: You don't have any pre-ordained 
right to— 

Mr. Foulds: 
demonstrated. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, no; I agree that you 
fellows are riding on our coat tails. 

I think one needs to look very carefully at 
the source of funds for some of the operations 
outside Canada. You know, I had somewhere 
here, and I guess I have lost it, a speech by 
the Steelworkers president in Thunder Bay 
back a month or two or three ago when he 
was talking about these very things. I don’t 
know whether you saw the excerpts of that 
speech. It’s Mr. Thompson of the Steelwork- 
ers is itP—and I just had a couple of excerpts 
on a blue piece of paper, but I suspect I 
have not— 


Mr. Foulds: The president of which local? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I thought it was at a 
general meeting of the Steelworkers. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, but there isn’t anybody 
by the name of Thompson— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Well okay. I had it and 
if I find it I will give you the exact name and 
quote, but the gist of it was the most impor- 
tant. Here it is coming up. My executive 
assistants realize I lose almost everything at 
least twice. My glasses; tonight my keys. 
It’s R. J. Thompson, President of Local 6855, 
United Steelworkers at Thunder Bay, Sep- 
tember 28. 


Mr. Foulds: Local 6855 isn’t in Ontario. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Okay. 

Mr. Foulds: I don’t think so. I think it’s 
Manitoba. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It was an international 
conference. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, I know the conference. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Perhaps when he was 
speaking in Ontario, he was speaking with 
more frankness than he might have if he were 
home then. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is interesting reading. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: He says: “The multi- 
plicity of federal and provincial policies in 
Canada regarding taxes, royalties and incen- 
tives have discouraged not only national but 
international investments. The big grab by 
both levels of government has apparently left 
too little for industry.” I would say amen. 

Mr. Haggerty: Martel must have read that 
the other day. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. “Brothers, this is 
the general background of the harsh realities 
we must face today. The entire nickel indus- 


So far I haven’t had that 
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try is staggering under the weight of its own 
enormous inventories. Production has been 
slashed and discounting is prevalent, but even 
with these measures there is no doubt con- 
sidering the present economic situation in 
both Canada and the US, that it might take 
years before capital expenditure programs 
begin to straighten out the over-supply 
stockpiles. ” 

“Given these facts’—I am now skipping 
a ‘bit—“particularly with reference to the 
Dominican Republic, do we have the right 
to condemn a corporation- for developing 
resources in a poverty-stricken nation. J] 
don’t think so. 

“If this country and its industries are not 
prepared to assist the development of these 
underprivileged countries, you may be sure 
the Iron Curtain countries will seize every 
opportunity to develop, and through devel- 
opment obtain political control.” 

Mr. Foulds: Sounds like the guy from. 
West Virginia. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: “The second matter 
with which you must be concerned is do. 
you want the laws regarding offshore proc- 
essing costs rigidly enforced? If you do, 
the consequences may be such that Falcon- 
bridge may not be able to survive. In this 
process you cannot be selective, If the law 
is enforced, not only 1,200 people in Nor-— 
way will be out of work, but the Inco— 
operations in the British Isles and Hunting 
in West Virginia, et cetera, are going to 
be’— | 

Mr. Foulds: Hunting West Virginia. There — 
it is; that’s the line. | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I just throw those in- 
because I think it’s interesting. | 

We started a review of the mining tax 
with the Ontario Mining Association some _ 


two months ago. I suspect that Mr. Allister 


Gillespie has suddenly realized that there 
may be some advantage to him to show | 


interest in it and he has suddenly telexed 
me to say that it would be a great idea 
if we did this kind of thing jointly. He has 
suggested a federal-provincial conference to 


do just that. I’m quite willing to look at 


anything. 


As one major mining person said to me | 


today: 


the long term it is to expand.” 


One has to realize we are facing a short- 


term problem right now and our attempts 


have to be directed at survival. Let those © 


= 


“You could cancel all the mining | 
taxes today; it doesn’t make any difference. | 
The major job of the mining industry for 
the next short while is to survive: in the § 
middle term it is to become liquid and in 





J 
{ 











ompanies become liquid—because they are 
ot, the interest charges on some of these 
ebts for the inventories are staggering at 
the present moment. 


) Mr. Haggerty: What are the minister’s 
lternatives? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: If I can’t do some- 
thing about a problem today—I’m not say- 
g I can’t—I have to assume there’s a cer- 
‘ain competence in those companies’ ability 
-o survive. I honestly believe the two major 
sompanies have the staying power to survive. 
They've done it before and [I think they'll 
lo it this time. We can become overly 
yessimistic at a time like this. It’s serious, 
erribly serious, to individuals in particular— 


_ Mr. Haggerty: Their inventories have been 
suilding up for the last 30 years. 


' Hon. F. S. Miller: All right; but bear in 
mind, though, that predictions said this 
would be a year when there would be a 
surn-around in the sales. The companies 
ave done something which I believe the 
anions were aware of and which I believe 
the unions basically approved of, that was 
to try to average production across the 
cycle, so that you didn’t have these tre- 
endous attempts to meet demand when 
here was demand, by increasing productiv- 
ity and then suddenly to drop down. Their 
asic plan was to strike a mean somewhere. 
| Inco in particular, I believe, took this 
approach. They stayed just about on for 
a while, they never really sold more than 
they made. That was the problem, because 
the markets did soften dramatically as time 
went on. It was only in about September 
that the trend became an unbearable trend. 
I simply say this. I want people to have 


ook at the total taxation here and the total 
osts of production and say, “We can trust 
this place and we will get as good a return 
(on our investment here as anywhere.” Tax 
dollars are only 16% cents out of each min- 
ing dollar. That’s all taxes—income taxes, 
unemployment and everything else. 


Mr. Haggerty: The text of the statement 
you read from the union local is saying that 
the taxes on the mining sector are too high. 
In other words, don’t let the government 
tax them any more, take that money and 
fund it into an underdeveloped country. 
They're saying we should let the free enter- 
prise system do it. But by doing that there 
is a repercussion we have to deal with. For 
example, if you take Noranda mines, they 
Opened a new mine in Tara, Ireland. By 
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doing that they own 33% per cent of that 
mine over there; and the reason that they 
did it is because it is the largest zinc mine 
in Europe and they have got a pipeline into 
the common market; but doing so has re- 
duced production back here in Canada. 

[8:45] 

Hon. F. S. Miller: This is true of every new 
mine in a depressed market. The only prob- 
lem has been that certain mines haven’t cut 
back as quickly as the market demands said 
they should. They flooded the market, they 
have not worried about breaking even on 
costs. That has been the story in particular 
of either socialized or under-developed coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Foulds: I always thought it was a fine 
principle of capitalism and free enterprise 
that when you over-produced or you had a 
lot, or there was a big supply and the demand 
was lower, you cut your prices. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: What happened to nickel 
prices? 

Mr. Foulds: What has happened to them? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: What has happened to 
pulp prices? What was the price for pulp a 
year ago? Do you know? Somebody can tell 
me if I am right, but I hear the price of pulp 
was $410 a ton. Did it get that high for pulp? 


Mr. Haggerty: Somewhere around there. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I hear $323 to $330 is 
about right for pulp now, with some Scan- 
dinavian mills allegedly selling into markets 
for as low as $200 a ton right now. Is this 
what you have been hearing? Allegedly selling 
in Japan first, and now allegedly selling in 
the US for prices like that because they didn’t 
cut back on production when the market 
started to soften. 

Mr. Foulds: But that is a capitalist 
response. What you are saying to me is that 
is not desirable. There seems to be a con- 
tradiction in what you are saying. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The capitalistic re- 
sponse is to stop loading your inventories 
before you are in a disastrous position whereas 
the socialist response is to maintain production 
regardless of sales; I think that is the basic 


difference. 

Mr. Foulds: The socialist response is to 
create wealth. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: And then say what the 
heck do we do with the stuff we made. 

Mr. Chairman: If I may, I’d appreciate it 
very much if a few members here would 
hold their meeting somewhere else please. 
It is not fair. It makes the Chair look stupid 
and it makes the members look stupid. Lets 


have a little order, please. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: I want to say the one 
thing I can’t afford is to look more stupid. 

I think you thought I had said something 
about depressed pulp and paper prices. 


Mr. Foulds: No, that had been the story. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Newsprint I’m told is in 
good demand, but the pulp industry is the 
part that is way down. 


Mr. Haggerty: Id like to come back to the 
point I raised. When you see capital leave 
the country like it has here with Inco and 
other mining corporations, I think there has 
to be some protective level; a certain level 
production has to be maintained in Ontario 
or in Canada. You just can’t take everything 
out of here and all of a sudden say we are 
going to go down to these underdeveloped 
countries to assist them. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Give us some time to see 
what happens in those other markets. I think 
we were faced with the fact—if I understand 
the Indonesia story—that the country decided 
its nickel would be developed. I am told, in 
that case, it had adequate hydro power very 
close to the site, an essential part of the pro- 
cess. There are what they call the lateritic 
ores, and I think they have a higher energy 
demand than our own particular ores do. It 
is my understanding that Inco has about 95 
per cent of the shares right now. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I don’t think they wauld 
have. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: One can verify this. I 
think that is a statement that is accurate. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think Japan has about ten 
or twelve per cent. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Japan I think has options 
to buy. I think you will find that five per cent 
lies in Japan now. But we won’t argue 
whether it is five or 10 per cent for the time 
being. The fact remains that 95 per cent 
control was obtained with about one-third of 
the money at the very most. The other thing 
that one has to realize is that there was, in 
effect, a competition for the company to 
develop the mine. It wasn’t a question would 
the mine be developed but which country 
would get it. 

We tend to forget there are a lot of Cana- 
dians working in Indonesia right now devel- 
oping a mine. We tend to forget Canada has 
the best technology in nickel production in 
the world, thank God. Therefore, we were 
probably chosen, not because we could raise 
dollars but because that country had more 
confidence in Canada and Inco’s ability to 
run a mine as well as it could be run. On that 
kind of basis, recognizing that that mine was 
going to be competing, is it not better that 


some elements of control and profitability be 
vested in Canada? That is all I can say. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is no doubt there 
are some fringe benefits given to Canadian 
society. It is the same in the Dominicar 
Republic. Acres, a large engineering firm 
from Niagara Falls, is down there. They have 
a huge engineering staff in that area. They 
are not only involved in mining but in other 
areas too, through the government. It is ¢ 
CIDA program and they are assisting these 
countries. It has created work for a number 
of Canadian employees. ; 

Hon. F. §. Miller: When everything was 
very good, all Canadians were talking about 
the responsibilities we had to the Third 
World. They were in the form of CIDA-type 
aid. They were in the form of export of high 
technology for nuclear plants to India. 


rates. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The only problem @ 
face is when those countries may make deci- 
sions that they can’t repay the loans, ane 
that is what we are now faced with. Some 7 
these countries have World Bank loans or 
credits that may be very hard to sustain, 
They may precipitate very real financial 
troubles for the banks that lend them the 


money in the future. Would you agree with 
that? 


Mr. Reed: It is one of the reasons nickel 
prices went down like dominoes. Amax in 
Botswana precipitated the whole slide. ; 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know what - 
Amax has been selling for, but it has been 
well under $2 a pound hasn’t it? | 

Mr. Haggerty: That plant thas been in- 
existence for quite a while in the southern 
part of the United States. They were getting 
their ore from Cuba. | 

Mr. Reed: This was in Africa. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think there is one m 
Louisiana. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am prepared to have 
you go through the estimates by vote and 
item or any other way you wish to handle it. 

Mr Chairman: Does any member of this 
committee wish to ask a question? 

Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, do you plan on 
going through the votes an item at a time, 
for example vote 2402, items 1, 2, 3, 4 et 
cetera, or are we going to engage in a gen 
eral discussion of the whole? q 

Mr. Chairman: I think we will go with | 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, to give you the opportunity 
for questions, rather than pick one out of the » 


4 


: | 
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and go from 9 to 1. Are there any more 
uestions by members of the committee? 


Mr. McEwen: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have 
ree or four, but Ill cut it short. In re- 
prestation, the ministry has indicated that 
wx 1976-77 it had 244,000 acres that should 
regenerated but only about 171,000 have 
een acted on. Yet you are telling us that you 
re doing a terrific job in reforestation. 
| Hon. F. S. Miller: No, I didn’t say terrific; 
said better. 
| Mr. McEwen: I was just pointing out to 
ou that it is falling behind and it has for 
e time. 
| Hon. F. S. Miller: Can I answer that one 
uestion for a second? My staff can give you 
Ie total numbers of acres, I don’t have them 
a front of me, but I have the increase over 
te previous year, if that is any measure. 
' Mr. McEwen: From 1978 to 1976 you had 
73,000 acres. In 1976-77 you had 397,266 
eres of cut-over land, of which it works out 
hat about 244,362 acres should have been 
reated. The figures show that only 171,543 
vere treated. 
' Hon. F. S. Miller: Our objective was 
73,000 acres through regeneration for the 
‘ear and 107,000 for tending, making 280,000 
cres. 
| Mr. McEwen: You projected 244,362 acres 
nd 171,000 were treated. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Perhaps one of the staff 
ould answer that question specifically. The 
gures I have show that we were planning 
80,000 in total, a total increase of 55,000 
‘cres in round figures over the previous year, 
‘nd that we planted about 11 million more 
rees. I think in total it was 61 million this 
‘ear versus 50 million the year before. 

Mr. McEwen: That’s fine. Now in the 
atcheries area— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Hatcheries? 


_ Mr. McEwen: Yes; we'll leave the refores- 
ation, I guess you admit that you’re behind 
a that. Let’s get to the fish hatcheries. 

| You've indicated in your reply there is a 
hange and you're attempting to update the 
iatcheries to produce more fish and stock 
nore lakes. But, Mr. Minister, it is my 
inderstanding that the Bath hatchery should 
lave been opened quite some time ago. Is 
t true that the ministry—not you, sir, but 
he ministry officials—brought in a proposal 
hat was much more expensive than had 
yeen proposed at the beginning, and for that 
reason the delay has taken place in putting 
he hatchery into operation? 

The figures I have indicate that we hatch 
tbout 3,000,900 fish a year. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: At Bath? 

Mr. McEwen: No, all of them; but the 
Bath hatchery would produce four million 
more. It would produce more than all the 
other hatcheries put together. 

What I want to ask you, Mr. Minister, is 
why is there a delay in using this facility? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Okay; the delay is a 
budgetary problem, in pure, simple English. 
I don’t know what the current figure for 
the rebuilding of the Bath hatchery is, but 
I think a figure of $20 million for capital is 
one I recall somebody saying. 

Mr. McEwen: That was an exaggerated 
figure, I believe. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me go back—and 
again my deputy will correct me, I’m sure, 
if I’m wrong—but it seems to me that when 
Bath was originally designed it used water 
from a power plant, was it a thermo plant? 

Dr. Reynolds: Oil-fired. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Oil-fired, okay. When 
they changed the design we had to change 
our design. We had a roughly $20 million 
capital investment requirement to get the 
Bath hatchery going. I don’t know what the 
operating costs per year are, but again I’m 
grasping at a number that I think I recall 
from some months ago. I think it’s in the 
order of $2 million more per year. 

Dr. Reynolds: That’s the bed order. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, $2 million to $2.5 
million more per year for that kind of thing. 
In any case, the real issue right now isn’t 
the $2.5 million, it’s the $20 million for the 
capital investment. Like many other govern- 
ment capital programs, when we applied 
restraints they were selectively chosen and 
that particular project was held. I'd be de- 
lighted to take the money. 

Mr. McEwen: What I’m asking you, Mr. 
Minister, is why not eliminate the frills that 
are brought in by your ministry officials? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: What frills? 

Mr. McEwen: Viewing stations, et cetera. 
I think the figure was about $8 million in 
the beginning. With all the frills it amounted 
to about $20 million and that stopped the 
project. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Right now, I think if 
it were $8 million or $20 million it’s not go- 
ing to be that critical. I can't get $8 million, 
let alone $20 million. 

Mr. McEwen: I’m surprised at that, be- 
cause you’re so smooth. I would think that 
you would get $40 million if you wanted it. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I’m going to work on it. 

Mr. McEwen: Let me go a little farther. 
You say it’s not important. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: I didn’t say it was not 
important. 

Mr. McEwen: A few minutes ago you just 
mentioned that on private business and fish- 
ing the tourists spend $300 million here. But 
a survey was taken at the border asking the 
American tourists, “Why do you come to 
Ontario?” The majority, 70 per cent, said: 
“To fish.” They were asked: “If you don’t 
catch fish, will you come back?” Their 
answer was: “No.” 

Mr. Minister, that is exactly what the 
people are getting; no fish and they are not 
coming back. Again, I question why the 
Bath hatchery has been delayed? 

[9:00] 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Okay, my deputy would 

like to speak on it. 


Mr. McEwen: Also, speaking about fishing, 
you allow the commercial fishing to take place 
close to shore and it eliminates the tourist 
operation there as well. It’s a long, drawn- 
out affair I am sure, this fishing process, but 
is it true that your ministry is really not 
interested in stocking the lakes? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Not at all. 
Mr. McEwen: It appears that way. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Not at all. I would say 
that with the resources we have available, the 
program has been good. I don’t know which 
of the staff you would like to have give 
details on the program, but we can easily 
give them if you want them. The deputy, 
however, might throw some light on your 
comments. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I was just 
going to make particular reference, perhaps, 
to explain why the estimates of costs have 
risen so dramatically. 

Bath hatchery, when it was originally con- 
ceived, was worked out in a co-ordinated 
way with excellent co-operation from Ontario 
Hydro. We were going to use, as a supple- 
ment to the water supply, some of the effluent 
waters that were going to go through the 
Lennox Generating Station. At that time the 
Lennor Generating Station was expected to 
be a coal-fired operation. It was going to 
operate on the basis of oil brought in from 
Venezuela. It would have been an on-stream 
type of thing. In other words, it would have 
operated at a pretty high level of operation 
all the time. 

Then the oil shortage arose and it Was no 
longer feasible to expect that that large 
amount of oil necessary to operate that station 
would come in from Venezuela, because it 
was required for other matters, so the gener- 
ating station had to be redesigned. It became 


tinuous availability of the slightly heated 
waters that we needed for that station. We, 
would not know from day to day, and hardly | 
from hour to hour, whether we would have 
access to that heated water or not. So we 
couldn’t count on them and we had to re. 
design the station. | 
That has been the main factor in redesign- 
ing, and at a much higher cost, because we 
have to incorporate in this station heating’ 
devices to supplement the heat when it’s not: 
available from Ontario Hydro. So, in other. 
words, we would have been getting a free’ 
ride on Ontario Hydro’s slightly warmed efflu- | 
ent waters. Now we have to create our own 
heating. That has been the main factor in | 


cost. a 


Mr. Reed: What about Douglas Point? | 


Dr. Reynolds: Douglas Point does not have 
an availability of suitable water. It has the 
heat but not the on-stream water that we 
require, such as is available down there. Its. 
possible that we might in time redesign, 
something which can be used there, but the’ 
whole Bath hatchery was designed around a 
water supply and a heating situation in that. 
area adjacent to the Bay of Quinte. 

Mr. Reed: What kind of water do you 
need? | 


Dr. Reynolds: You really have to adjust | 
water. First of all, you have to have a rela- | 
tively pollution-free water, and that’s not 
available everywhere, but you really do have | 
to be able to adjust water temperatures in | 
order to get the optimum growth you need. | 
If the water is too warm, the fish grow too | 
rapidly, or perhaps they don’t survive at all. 
If it’s too cold, you get poor survival or slow 
growth and so on. It’s a highly critical and _ 
highly scientific adjustment that has to be 
made. | 

In the incubators that we now have im 
hatcheries—and if you haven't seen these I'd | 
like to suggest to you that they’re well worth | 
visiting and having explained—the whole sci- _ 
ence of hatcheries has moved on very rapid 
in the last few years. Very sophisticated 
equipment maintains optimum growth con- | 
ditions and survival for the eggs, the fry and | 
so on, up through the sequence. : | 

Obviously, you don’t want the fish to be» 
too large. They cost too much to maintain | 
and to transport and survival is too difficult. 
Those factors can be adjusted very critically 
through the use of computers to get optimum 
size for various types of use, for best growth | 
and for best return for the taxpayers’ dollar. | 














Its a much more critical and much more 
ientific activity than most of us would ap- 
-eciate. If you haven’t visited a trout hatch- 
particularly, I would suggest that it’s a 
sry enlightening operation. 

Mr. McEwen: How long have you been at 
is project? 

Dr. Reynolds: I would think that 10 years 
ight not be out of the way from its earliest 
me of conception. But it really has, as I 
ve said, had a major setback in planning 
d in cost. I suppose you can go back and 
ame this on the Arabs. But that’s the sort 
thing that has been beyond control. 

Mr. McEwen: No, I am not blaming the 
rabs at all. 

‘Dr. Reynolds: Well, I'm being facetious, 
course, but that has been the sort of thing 
xat has given us trouble with getting that 
ne going. Then, of course, when we did have 
‘redesigned and were ready to go, we had 
e great problem of having dollars to do it 
rith. 

/Mr. McEwen: Okay. Mr. Minister, is your 
eputy saying that there wasn’t any plan or 
hange in the design plans by your ministry? 
Joes your ministry know? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, I just think he said 
1e opposite. 

Mr. McEwen: Other than the reasons you 
at out? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Well, yes. 

_Mr. McEwen: That’s the only reason? 
Dr. Reynolds: Well, I don’t know, Mr. 
AcEwen. “Only” seems to me to be— 

Mr. McEwen: Did you overplan the thing? 
“he costs were too high? 

Dr. Reynolds: No. 


‘Hon. F. S. Miller: I guess it depends on 
hat you mean by “overplan.” I think govern- 
ent in general takes more care in designing. 































y providing viewing sections and entertain- 
ent and so on—then the costs increase. 
That’s what I am saying. I’m asking the 
juestion. Is that right? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Let’s go back for a 
econd, though. We always talk about “frills.” 
et let’s look at the real potential to tourism 
hat some of those frills offer. 

Mr. McEwen: Right. It’s the fish in the 
ake. 

_Hon. F. S. Miller: Our staff counted 120,000 
visitors to one hatchery this year, I am told. 
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I don't care whether you like catching fish 
or looking at fish; it’s a justifiable enterprise. 

Mr. McEwen: Which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg? You get the hatchery, you 
get the fish and then you can look at them 
after. It’s 10 years now and we haven't got 
a hatchery operator. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We have other hatch- 
eries, you know. 


Mr. McEwen: But how progressive are 
they? Can you tell me? How progressive is 
the one at Sharbot Lake? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I was in a hatchery 
this year. Was it the Orillia hatchery? 


Mr. Foulds: On a point of order, I don't 
want to limit any member's right to debate 
but it does seem to me that such a detailed 
discussion of fish hatcheries should be more 
appropriately debated under vote 2403, item 
2, fish and wildlife. 

Mr. McEwen: Mr. Chairman, that’s fine, I 
don’t need to be reminded at all. I have these 
points to make. 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, sir. Excuse me, 
please. I am glad Mr. Foulds mentioned that 
instead of the chairman. In all fairness, I 
don’t mind anybody asking questions but if 
we go off the beam we'll be here until after 
Christmas. In all due respect, any member 
can ask all the questions he wants, but be- 
cause I am the new chairman doesn’t mean 
that I’m stupid. I don’t want a debate here 
between the members just to get on Hansard. 
In all fairness, let’s ask the questions and the 
answers be given. 

Mr. Yakabuski: Right on, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McEwen: All right. Can I answer you, 
sir? 

Mr. Chairman: Because I have no axe to 
orind. 

Mr. McEwen: Because I am new here, too, 
is no reason that I shouldn’t look after the 
public’s interest. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s very commendable, 
sir. 

Mr. McEwen: And I intend to do exactly 
that, sir. Whether I do it here or in the 
House, it doesn’t make any difference to me. 
But I’ll still be here. 


Mr. Chairman But ask the question, please. 
Don’t embarrass the Chair. 

Mr. McEwen: I started out asking the 
question but it led into a debate. The minis- 
ter asked the deputy to explain and I am 
very pleased about that. I am commenting 
upon the remarks made by the minister 

There’s one other item here that I’d like 
to discuss briefly and I agree it can be 
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discussed later on with the financing where 
you estimate that you're asking for another 
$22 million or 10.9 per cent. That’s a great 
amount above the amount set out by the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) who indicated that 
the increase would be from six to eight per 
cent this year. But we can discuss that a 
little Iater on, Mr. Chairman, if you wish 
to cut me off. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m not cutting you off. 
Don’t put that in the record. We're going 
into the estimate; you can ask that question 
then, sir, with all due respect. I think another 
member had to bring you to order, not me. 

Mr. McEwen: Oh, I don’t take that as 
bringing me to order. No way. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I just have one 
question on the ministry administration and 
it’s in connection with legal services. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reed, with all due 
respect, when we go into the estimates then 
you can ask that question. I think it’s only 
fair. 

Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I will defer 
until we get into the estimates, 

Mr. Chairman: There’s plenty of time. 

Mr. Foulds: I just have a main policy 
question that I’d like to ask the minister, 
partly as a result of his remarks on Friday 
and partly as things have occurred to me. 

‘Could the minister indicate what funds 
and what staff have been transferred to the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs? You mentioned 
that in your opening statement, Mr, Minister, 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I can’t give you the 
actual figures but we can get them for you. 
Do you have them with you, Mr, Spry? 

Mr. Spry: It’s 52 or something like that. 

Mr. Foulds: What was the main responsi- 
bility that seconded to Northern Affairs from 
Natural Resources? 


_ Dr. Reynolds: All of our northern affairs 
branch, 


Mr. Spry: The 24 offices, all the way 
across the north. 


Mr. Foulds: Right. Could I ask you, Mr. 
Minister, or perhaps one of the ministerial 
officials, what is the working relationship 
that is now developing between Northern 
Affairs and your ministry? For example, it 
does seem to me that you probably run 
into some policy, either conflicts or comple- 
ments, when you come to strategic land 
use planning and the Northem Affairs’ re- 
sponsibility for unorganized townships and 
unorganized communities. Could you give 
me an idea in terms of policy what your 
working relationship is? Can you use that 


as an example to illustrate how you wo 
out that relationship with Northern Affai 
responsibilities? 

Hon. F. §S. Miller: First, as minister, 
haven’t had any real conflicts with the oth 
ministry at all yet. I think it’s easy © 
assume that with a brand new ministry ar 
with one which doesn’t follow an old mow 
at all—in effect, it’s a priority setting mi 
istry with other ministries doing its ope 
ating with minor exceptions—one could loc 
for the kind of trouble you're talking abou 
Up to date we just haven’t had it, I thir 
there’s been pretty close liaison and I thir 
the fact they’ve chosen some of our sta 
and a good many of our staff were tran 
ferred with them had perhaps improve 
that. : 


Dr. Reynolds: And our ministry. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: And the ministry, ye 
Mr. Foulds: That’s what worries me. _ 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It has improved th 
liaison. We can’t say that there won’t 
potential areas of disagreement if the on 
ministry wants to put a road in one plac 
and we want to do something else or the 
want a priority here or we want a priorit 
there; but that’s true of government in ger 
eral and I don’t foresee it as being an 
more than that. Whatever other commen! 
the staff would like to make, I woul 
welcome. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I woul 
just say that I think, contrary to some earl 
anxieties that I guess all of us shared, ou 
fears have not been justified. I think th 
working relationship is just excellent, On 
of our senior staff—a regional director, fo 
example—has become one of the assistan 
deputy ministers. I think the working re 
lationship has just been great. In effect, th 
Ministry of Northern Affairs helps us in 
co-ordinative way to establish priorities, Fo 
example, we are much involved in roa 
building for resource extraction. Once th 
priority is established, they may very wel 
fund it and we would carry on the oper 
ations. In other words, they don’t have | 
great deal in the way of operational re 
sponsibilities. That is carried on in thi 
respective ministries—-for us in regard t 
resources and resource extraction, and fo 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com 
munications in some of its activities. But 
think the relationship has worked out ex 
tremely well and is working out well. 

The Ministry of Northern Affairs is rela 
tively small numerically. It holds the budget 
which many of us spend but in a co-ordin 
















ited way and with mutual advice and con- 
jiltative methods about which I have no 
writicism at all. 

Mr. Foulds: I had no indication that 
there was any friction. The minister put 
chat interpretation upon my question. What 
(m really trying to determine is the obvious 
aeed that will occur between your ministry 
and Northern Affairs in defining responsi- 
ilities. You have begun to do that in a 
mall way in terms of initial funding for 
oads and then operational costs. Are there 
others that bring revenue to mind? 

For example—and I use this only as an 
xample—in terms of possible fire protection 
in the north in unorganized communities. I 
know that there is a program within the 
Solicitor General’s ministry. There are some 
initiatives that Northern Affairs thas taken. 
Is it co-ordinating that with you, and is it 
mow talking about possible expansion or 
possible use of some of your forest fire 
equipment for protection of unorganized 
townships? 

{9:15] 

' Dr. Reynolds: For a while, you may recall, 
we had in the Ministry of Natural Resources 
some responsibilities on the initial funding of 
fighting structural fires and co-ordinating the 
response mechanisms, the ‘communications 
and helping fund firefighting equipment. We 
talked quite a lot about the possibility of 
funding smoke detectors and that type of 
thing. 

When the new ministry was created most 
of that responsibility went over to them and 
they took over from us the program and we 
worked this out; our own Bill Hendry who 
was deputy regional director at Thunder Bay 
directed that for us. He carried on doing it 
for a while until they had sufficient experi- 
ence, if you like, or the resources. Now he is 
back working full time with us. Again, all of 
those are worked out in a co-operative 
‘scheme, and whoever can do it best does it. 
If it is something that we have staff in the 
field to do, there is no point in their setting 
up special staff to do it. I think we worked 
out all of those conflicts and efficiencies. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to move to your 
working relationship with TEIGA, in view of 
the minister’s comments about the necessity 
to bolster the long-range prospect for the sake 
of the industry towns that rely on resources. 
Perhaps someone could just briefly capsulate 
pe working relationship and how you do 
that. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I suppose when the 
decisions and taxation are made; and I assume 
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that is what you are talki ; i 
TEICA. wh re ing about with 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to see it go 
further than that. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That is perhaps the 
first one to talk to because the raising of 
revenue is one of the Treasurer’s main duties. 
I suppose the Ontario Mining Tax is nomi- 
nally the Minister of Natural Resources, but 
traditionally the basic rates have been set by 
the Treasurer in budgetary moves such as the 
1974 budget which established the current 
structure, 

_ Mr, Foulds: Could I just interrupt here for 
a second—they do that in fact as well as in 
theory. They do that in consultation with you, 
presumably. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know about 
1974 because neither the present Treasurer 
nor I were in our positions. I can only say 
that in fact at the present time the consulta- 
tion is very real. We have discussions going 
on with the Ontario Mining Association repre- 
senting the companies. We have TEIGA 
present and we have the Ministry of Natural 
Resources present. 


Mr. Foulds: Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have the municipalities represented in those 
discussions? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We talk to municipal- 
ities. Is there an association of mining munic- 
ipalities as such? 

Mr. Foulds: No. The Federation of North- 
ern Ontario Municipalities. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: An association of muni- 
cipalities came to see the Treasurer and I 
not too long ago to talk about their specific 
tax problems. Single industry resource com- 
munities or something of that nature, they 
called themselves. And they talked about that 
kind of problem. Theirs are slightly different; 
in some cases they are asking us to transfer 
funds to them from our revenues at a time 
when our revenues have shrunk, as they have 
this year, from $140 million in 1974 to per- 
haps $25 million this year; there’s not a heck 
of a lot to share. 

Mr. Foulds: Has your ministry or TEIGA 
given any thought to instituting—this isn’t a 
good time to institute it but it might be a 
good time to start thinking about it—the kind 
of policy that the Alberta government has 
with regard to resource taxation, that is 
setting aside a portion of it to invest in the 
communities and in the areas to diversify the 
industry? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think Alberta has a 
very pleasant problem at the present time. 
Too much money is their major problem. 
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One has to look below the surface and 
realize, at least in the field I last was re- 
sponsible for, health care, Alberta has the 
highest per capita expenditures of any prov- 
ince in Canada. That was probably true of 
Ontario in the 1960s when we were the 
province with the most vibrant economy. 
Alberta has probably taken over that role in 
the sense that it has had unexpected wealth 
in the last while in a couple of areas through 
a combination of federal pricing policies and 
taxation. 

They are saying, and quite wisely so, that 
their present largesse may not last for more 
than 10 or 15 years and, therefore, they will 
put some aside. I have no argument with 
that because, as you know, a good part of 
the revenue coming to Alberta and the fed- 
eral government right now is artificial. It is 
being collected to approximate world prices 
of oil rather than basing it upon a need to 
get the money. Because this is occurring in 
today’s world and may not in tomorrow’s 
world, they are quite properly under a good 
aT as government laying some of it 
aside. 


Mr. McEwen: That is real departure for a 
Conservative government. 


Mr. Foulds: If I could pursue that, the 
next time we hit a big boom in the nickel 
industry, which should be around 1983— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: 1978 or 1979. I hope it 
is by 1980, but I don’t know if it will be. 

Mr. Foulds: —would your government, if 
you are still the minister of this ministry, 
contemplate a similar kind of action? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know and there 
1s nO use my answering hypothetical ques- 
tions, unless I am either the Treasurer or 
something else at that point in time. 

Mr. Foulds: Or the Premier. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s unlikely. 


Mr. Reid: You are going to be Minister of 
Northern Affairs next. 


Hon. F. §. Miller: I would rather not 
guesstimate. I can only say that in the 1930s 
and 1940s we had the rise of contracyclical 
governmental intervention in the economy. 
Friedman would answer and say that contra- 
cyclical government policies never work be- 
cause governments always spend as much as 
they get in good years and a little more than 
they get in bad years, 


Mr. Foulds: There are three other matters 
of policy I would like to raise with the min- 
ister, if I might. Ill get into the details 
about regeneration on that vote, but obvi- 
ously you must be contemplating some 
amendments to the Crown Timber Act. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: Have you any idea when those » 
will be finalized and what process are you. 
using to process those? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The process has been 
in motion since before I became minister, . 
The ministry issued a paper dealing with 
three different policy aspects. 

Mr. Foulds: Is that public? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The three studies we. 
did on forestry were on indexing, stumpage 
fees and clear-cut policies, et cetera. 


Mr. Haggerty: Clear-cut policies is right. 
Mr. Foulds: Those are the policy options. — 


Hon. F. S. Miller: What happened is I 
inherited those papers. Very shortly after 
being appointed to the ministry, I asked — 
those groups and organizations most fre- 
quently dealing with us if they would like 
to start seeing me on a regular basis. I be- 
lieve the first one I talked to was the Ontario | 
Forest Industries Association. This group has | 
met with me approximately every two months ~ 
since then. | 

In between on special occasions they have | 
seen me and, in turn, there have been staff © 
discussions from both sides so that we could | 
examine proposed changes in the methods of | 
levying Crown dues. We did receive briefs | 
back from them based upon all of these | 
matters. They disagreed with our basic state- | 





ment that Crown dues should be indexed © 
rather than set discreetly from time to time. 
Our feeling was that an indexing of dues — 
would reflect market conditions better than | 
a static Crown timber stumpage fee. | 

We carried that discussion on until mid- 
October, at which time I said to them that 
was my deadline for the preparation of poten- — 
tial legislation and under the government 
system at that point we would not really be 
able to discuss freely, until I read the bill in 
the House, how many of their final recom- 
mendations we had been able to accept. I 
had hoped, sincerely, to read the bill for the 
first time this week—not to pass it, but to 
read it. That still may happen. 


Mr. Foulds: If it doesn’t happen this week, 
presumably it would have to be the first 
week— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Assuming I don’t run 
into some more problems with the principle 
of the bill—it hasn’t been to cabinet—and 
assuming it is acceptable to cabinet, I would 
assume it would be read whenever the House 
leader feels he, in setting his lists of those 
things which have to be done first, can put 
it on the order paper. 

































‘Mr. Foulds: You can read it at any time 
r first reading. 


‘Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure. I realize that. I 
ould like to think we were only reading 
jose we have a good chance of progressing 
ith in the next session. At this point in the 
sion, I'm quite happy to get it on the 
cord and allow it to be seen, if time 
armits, and allow a reaction to it to be 
sessed. 


Mr. Foulds: One other matter before we 
ove on to the actual items, you mentioned 
recifically in your opening statement Onaka- 
ana under mineral exploration. Has Ontario 
ydro’s statement to the Hartt commission, 
dicating that it wasn’t interested in using 
ie fuel from Onakawana, had any impact on 
yur ministry with regard to that develop- 
ent? 

‘Hon, F. S. Miller: To display my ignor- 
nce, I wasn’t aware that Hydro had said 
iat. It seemed to me the last time I dealt 
ith Onakawana—and I will be dealing with 
tomorrow, so I shall have an opportunity 
morrow to get up to date on it—there were 
vo basic options open for the developers if 
ey proceeded with the project at all. One 
as to sell power to Hydro. 


Mr. Foulds: Develop their own plant? 
‘Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, sell power to Hydro. 


Dr. Reynolds: When I saw the same head- 
ne that perhaps attracted your attention, sir, 
spoke to Mr. Gordon, the president of 
mtario Hydro, and said that this seemed to 
e at variance with the various discussions 
red had. He went to a good deal of trouble 
» explain to me what had really been said, 
hich was not necessarily the same as what 
ad been reported, and, again, what was re- 
orted was rather different from and did not 
ive the same impression as that gained from 
1e headline. 

“What Hydro really said was this, as they 
xplained it to me, it was not in Ontario's 
resent plans. Hydro was not saying it wasn't 
iterested. It was saying, “We have long-term 
lans for electricity generation in the province 
nd we don’t yet know whether Onakawana 
i going to be a viable operation; whether it’s 
oing to be possible to produce power at 
ompetitive prices, prices we, Ontario Hydro, 
an afford to pay and put into the system.” 
If that proves to be the case—and that is 
rhat is now being worked out—if this proves 
) be feasible, to buy this power at costs which 
re reasonable and acceptable, then it will 
e added into Hydro’s whole generating 
apacity. 

9:30] 
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_ They are not opposed to it. They are simply 
in a wait-and-see position while these studies 
go on. If this proves to be acceptable to them 
at a price they can afford to pay and under 
conditions which they can fit into the scheme, 
they indicate they'll be enthusiastic about 
taking it on. But they haven’t got all the 
numbers together yet to give them a base to 
draw conclusions pro or con. 

Mr. Foulds: You've had an opportunity to 
examine the actual brief that was the basis 
for this. 

Dr. Reynolds: We have read the brief, and 
that’s my interpretation of what it said, in 
addition to Mr. Gordon’s explanation of it 
to me. 

Ms. Bryden: I have just one area on which 
I wanted to ask the minister about policy, 
that is the aggregate industry. I don’t think 
you mentioned that in your opening state- 
ment. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Now that you mention 
it. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s why my colleague is 
picking it up. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I would be very glad 
to welcome you to the seat, Mr. Bernier, 
if you prefer it at all. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I’m looking on with a 
great deal of interest. 

Mr. Foulds: The ghost of Claudius comes 
back to haunt—a substantial ghost. 

Hon. Mr. Bernier: I'll sit back here with 
some of my friends. 

Ms. Bryden: We know that the aggregate 
industry has been under study by the mineral 
aggregate working party which was appointed 
in 1975, I believe, and reported in January 
1977. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, does that 
not come under vote 2404? 

Mr. ‘Chairman: Mineral management? 

Ms. Bryden: I’m just exploring the policy 
aspect of this as to what the minister's policy 
is in regard to this report on this industry. 

Mr. Chairman: We're going to get into 
that. In fairness to everyone, we are going 
by them one at a time. If you want to bring 
something up at this time, if it’s policy Il 
accept it. 

Ms. Bryden: I think it is policy, Mr. 
Chairman. George Jewett, executive director 
of the division of mines, in speaking to the 
PMLC meeting said: “The need for a pro- 
vincial policy to manage the resources wisely 
and to regulate the aggregate industry has 
been evident in Ontario for many years and 
the present Pits and Quarries Control Act, 
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introduced in 1971, was the first effort to 
formulate such a policy. This Act has clearly 
achieved what it was intended to achieve and 
it is an extremely difficult Act to enforce.” 

Obviously, we’re in trouble on this Act 
and it doesn’t appear that the minister is 
formulating a policy on it. There is a great 
deal of concern in southern Ontario, par- 
ticularly, with the way the industry is 
gobbling up prime agricultural land, with 
what it is doing to our highways, with what 
it is doing to our environment and with the 
general problems it is creating in municipal- 
ities in terms of noise, nuisance and unre- 
habilitated gravel pits. Just recently, a con- 
sultant, William Coates, who has studied the 
situation for the Natural Resources ministry, 
was quoted as saying that more than half the 
land dug up for gravel pits in areas of central 
Ontario since 1971 has been left completely 
unrepaired. 

The two-cent-per-ton rehabilitation fee 
was set in 1971 and is ludicrously inadequate 
for the present situation, if it was ever ade- 
quate, even in 1971. In the United States, 
the government recently passed legislation 
covering strip coal mining and set a levy of 
35 cents a ton for reclamation of sites. Even 
eight cents will not cover the abandoned sites 
in southern Ontario, of which there are a 
great many, according to Mr. Coates’ report. 
That is an area in which the province should 
be moving very rapidly to ensure that we do 
get rehabilitation not only by existing and 
operating companies as they wind down but 
of abandoned ones. 

In fact, we should be looking at the whole 
question of where the responsibility for this 
policy should lie, whether it really belongs 
in the Ministry of Natural Resources or 
whether it belongs in the Ministry of the 
Environment. It seems to me it is a very 
sensitive area that does affect the environ- 
ment greatly. It certainly should be under 
environmental assessment. I understand at the 
present time it is exempt from environmental 
assessment. 

The rehabilitation plans certainly seem to 
me to fit under the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment much more than under the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. But since there is so much 
concern about this area, I wonder if we don’t 
need a select committee of the Legislature to 
plan a revision of the Act. 

Mr. Yakabuski: You couldn’t go to Cali- 
fornia. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t think so. I’m 
quite satisfied that the progress in the past 
10 months which I’ve been privy to has been 
real. The working party did produce a very 
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comprehensive report. It looked at the weal 
nesses in the present pits and quarries Ac, 
It looked at the need to rehabilitate, 
looked at the need to protect the resource fi 
availability in the future. Whether we Ii 
it or not, the number of tons of aggregai’ 
per person used per year in this province i 
real. Since at least half of all the aggregai. 
used in the province is used by either munic 
ipalities or the province, it’s being used 9 
behalf of the taxpayers of the province. : 

Assured sources of supply at reasonab)’ 
costs are very major needs of the aggregal. 
industry. If one looks at the map of Ontari| 
and ignores the towns in existence today, w 
could probably say we could never run ov 
of aggregate. But it happens that we built o 
top of some of the best aggregate locatior 
in the early days when no one thought we’ 
run out of crushed stone, which is the lea 
likely, or sand, which is the most likely, ¢ 
the gravel in between. 





To me the question of where the contr: 
should be invested is simple: It should b 
with this ministry. This ministry is respor’ 
sible for the management of the resources ) 
this province. That is a resource. The Mir. 
istry of the Environment is charged with see. 
ing that resources or anything else in ah 
province that has a potential effect upon th) 
environment is used in such a way as t) 
minimize that effect. I don’t think you woul 
give them the double job of saying, “W) 
must supply the aggregate and we must als | 
protect the environment,” because I thin 
you have an inherent conflict of interest th’ 
moment you ask them to do just that. | 

Currently they couldn’t give a dam whethe. 
in fact I get the gravel. They only have t. 
worry about whether we pollute the river 0 
the stream or whatever else is involved. 


Ms. Bryden: But, Mr. Minister, don’t yo 
have the same conflict of interest, that yor 
are interested mainly in projecting it? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: My job is perusing it: 
I don’t pretend, I don’t have to. Those guy, 
are sitting on me as much as they are 01! 
anyone else in properly demanding that th. 
environmental requirements of this provine: 
are met. 

Ms. Bryden: But are they subject to en 
vironmental assessment at the moment? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No. The thing that | 
would suggest to you is that we have set uy i 
in that report—and I’m sure you're familia’) 
with it—a mechanism by which future de’ 
velopment’ and rehabilitation of pits ant 
quarries would be done. | 

The eight-cents-per-ton is not the cost 0 
rehabilitation, it’s insurance that was pro 



















cted. One had to pay that into a fund until 
he rehabilitation was done to the satisfaction 
wx the predetermined levels that were set 
vhen the pit licence was issued. 
_ The rehabilitation of existing pits and quar- 
ies that were worn out was to be achieved 
sradually, through the licencing mechanism, 
with a percentage—and I think it was 10 
per cent of the gross licence fee—returning to 
the province each year specifically for the 
rehabilitation of currently abandoned pits 
and quarries, okay? So the tonnage fee is 
not related to currently abandoned ones. 
There have been people who have said, 
that’s not enough and maybe they may be 
right. If it needs 15 per cent or if it needs a 
higher fee, then we'll have to learn to do it. 
But I think it’s safe to say we all share—the 
PMLC and others—a desire to see the prob- 
lems of pits and quarries particularly, their 
ability to blend into the scenery when we're 
through, minimized in an unregulated way. 
At the same time we do need to have, 
particularly for the city of Toronto, a reason- 
ably available aggregate supply. There have 
been suggestions made by groups who are 
in favour of the proposals in the working 
parties report that we float aggregate down 
from Huron county or bring it in on unit 
trains or things of this nature. I don’t know 
that those have been discarded out of hand. 
I am just saying that people will look at it. 
Others have said we should start mining 
aggregate in the greater Toronto area. That 
may well happen before too long. 
It’s pretty hard to realize that something 
that was worth five cents a ton not too many 
years ago in my riding, sitting in the pit, can 
now be valuable enough that we are going to 
be sinking shafts to get it. 


Mr. Haggerty: You generate more revenue 
from the pits and quarries operations than 
you actually do in the mining sector, don't 
you? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It is a mining operation 
in the truest sense. I simply say we dont 
have aggregates where we need them. We 
have them where we don’t need them. In the 
‘process we have a job of protecting very 
fragile parts of Ontario, like the Niagara 
Escarpment, and we have the need to have 
teeth in the present Act. That’s what got the 
working party going. I can safely say that’s 
another one of those issues I have been work- 
ing on pretty steadily. I believe I have a 
responsibility to report to the PMLC before 
we go much further. 


Mr. Haggerty: Could you indicate which 
recommendations are to be adopted, and 
when, from that report? 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: One interesting question 
about who should run it that’s brought up by 
the report isn’t another ministry or me, as 
Minister of Natural Resources, but whether 
it should be the province or the regional 


municipalities. If one starts looking into the 
disagreement— 


Ms. Bryden: I gather AMO has voted op- 
posed to the recommendations of the working 
committee on who should run it. They want 
more control. 


Hon, F. S. Miller: We have made an 
analysis of the various recommendations, the 
people who support them, the people who 
object to them with minor reservations, the 
people who object with major reservations 
and the people who totally reject them. It’s 
interesting to see the pattern, because obvi- 
ously the people responding to the working 
party task force did so from their particular 
point of view. 

If you are a producer of aggregate you are 
going to be tough on wayside pits. If you are 
a Federation of Ontario Naturalists, you are 
going to be opposed to pits, period. So you 
can see a pattern in this. 

The municipalities are split on whether 
they are area municipalities or whether they 
are regional municipalities, areas saying they 
must remain supreme and regions saying, “If 
you do that, we will never get any gravel out 
of anybody because of the pressures at the 
area level.” So there’s a very nice balance of 
potential controls in there. 

I have my mind pretty well made up at 
this point. In fact I have directed my staff to 
the approach that this ministry will recom- 
mend for discussion by my cabinet colleagues. 
That has not taken place. 

Ms. Bryden: You mentioned it’s a resource 
and that your ministry is to protect resources, 
but surely agricultural land is a resource and 
the Escarpment is a resource as well. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure, and we are very 
keenly aware of the Escarpment. The Niagara 
Escarpment Commission I guess was created 
and has caused some of you gentlemen to sit 
in this room because we have put controls on. 

“Mr. Haggerty: Is there any way that you 
could have some pit operations along that 
Escarpment instead of putting them in other 
areas and other municipalities, causing them 
undue hardship? 

Ms. Bryden: With regard to the Escarp- 
ment, I understand that there has been an 
inventory taken of the Escarpment area and 
a map produced that shows 216,000 acres of 
effective reserves of aggregate, and at the 
moment about 12,000 acres are being cur- 
rently licenced for extraction. Is the ministry 
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really considering 15 times the potential out 
of the Escarpment for aggregate, as on this 
map? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Not necessarily. I think 
one has to realize that the reserves may be 
identified on an official plan. I think that’s 
one of the mechanisms one would have for 
the determination of which reserves in fact 
will ever be set aside, as in any other zoning. 
When one zones agricultural land, it’s because 
one wants it there for future use. 

One of the great beauties about a lot of 
aggregate extraction is, properly rehabilitated, 
the land doesn’t have to be useless at the end 
of it. I think that is a fundamental difference 
from the old days when, in fact, it was. 

Ms. Bryden: I think we all recognize we 
have to have aggregate but I think the minis- 
try could be looking at the more remote areas, 
because in the highly sensitive areas here, 
we are destroying agricultural land. 

[9:45] 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It is always remote if it 
is a long way from you. I happen to have 
an 80-foot-deep gravel pit by one of my 
businesses and I am quite aware of the prob- 
lems. It is not remote at all, but from 
Toronto’s point of view it would be a great 
place to get more gravel. 

Ms. Bryden: It is certainly disproportionate 
the way it is now. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, I agree. 

Ms. Bryden: Fifty-five thousand acres and 
within 50 miles of Toronto. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: In fact, I think the very 
first recommendation by the committee was 
that all the municipalities with gravel reserves 
in this province had a responsibility to see 
that they contributed to the supply. I think 
that is one. Is that recommendation number 
one? We found the least objection to that 
kind of an approach because Uxbridge and 
Caledon are without question bearing a dis- 
proportionate share of the total burden. 

Mr. Reed: And Halton. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: And Halton, sure. So 
the purpose is to improve upon a system 
where some municipalities, through controls, 
have managed to make sure they didn’t do 
anything but import the product they needed. 

Ms. Bryden: As the environmental critic I 
am also concerned that you are not seeking 
to switch to boat and rail. It would use a 
great deal less energy and would also be less 
destructive of our highways if you weren’t 
trucking a lot of this by gravel trucks, 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Except we will end up 
trucking a lot of the time. 


Ms. Bryden: Do we have to? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Well, realize that grave] 
is very specifically delivered, except to cer- 
tain key users, sooner or later. It won’t be 
a long-distance haul, it will be a short haul 
but handling a material with essentially a 
low unit value like gravel and transporta- 
tion of it are the major components of costs. 
I don’t know whether it’s nine cents a ton, 
mile for gravel—can anybody tell me? Is it. 
nine cents a ton mile to handle the stuff, 
just to move itP Every time you move it: 
out of one truck and put it into another 
truck your cost factors are~ very real. | 

Ms. Bryden: Of course, whether they are 
paying the full cost of the highways— : 

Hon, F. S. Miller: Who is paying the full 
cost of the highways? If, in fact, we charge. 
the full cost of the highways for the trucks. 
carrying gravel to build the highways, the’ 
cost of highways will go up. And 50 per’ 
cent of it is being used— 

Ms. Bryden: That may be so, but there’ 
are social costs too. 

Mr. Foulds: Surely we can look at the’ 
parallel model for grain handling, which is. 
trans-shipped a couple of times. They try | 
to keep it to a minimum and there are a_ 
large number of shipments that could bee! 
I think, looked at in that way, as possibili- j 
ties at any rate. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: But let’s be honest. ' 
Has grain ever paid the full shot of trans- 
portation? I don’t think we are subsidizing | 
the transport of gravel at all, except in the | 


} 


way you may have alluded to—in the same 
way we subsidize you every time you drive | 
home at night or take the subway, which- | 
ever you elect to do. 


Ms. Bryden: It’s time we started to build 
in all the external costs into these things — 
and then we would know which is the most . 
effective way. 


Mr. Reed: That’s not really a fair state- | 
ment, Mr. Minister, considering the fact that © 
your own Minister of Transportation and 
Communications (Mr. Snow) has _ proudly 
stated that the revenues collected from 
licence fees and fuel, and so on, actually 
cover the cost of the operation of his | 
ministry, 

Hon, F. S. Miller: I added them up. The — 
future ones will, the current ones don’t. 

Mr. Reed: No, he did admit this last year, 
they didn’t quite, that is why he’s changed. | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: But bear in mind there 
are ministries like Community and Social | 
Services which has no offsetting income at 
all. Environment has very little offsetting 
income. 


SS 


















Ms. Bryden: We're still not covering the 
social costs, we just talk about the cost of 
uilding a highway. 
Chairman: Are there any more 
| Mr. Haggerty: Yes. I want to continue 
with vote 2404 because that is what we 
are on, 
Hon. F. S. Miller: 
started it yet. 
- Mr. Chairman: 
even started it yet. 
Mr. Haggerty: No, but that is what we 
are discussing. 
_ Mr, Chairman: You had your answers to 
questions on Wednesday and Friday. It was 
entirely up to you people. 
Mr. Haggerty: No, but that is what it has 
led into. 
_ Hon. F. S. Miller: I can talk till my voice 
goes— 
Mr, Reed: My suggestion would be, we 
get on with these votes. 
| Chairman: I think I have been 
lenient enough. We’ve had enough ques- 
tions so I think we should get into the 
estimates and take number 1 of the esti- 
mates. 
On vote 2401, ministry administration pro- 
gram; item 1, main office: 
Mr. Foulds; You can rule on this, Mr. 
‘Chairman, but I don’t see any other place 
that I can talk about the use of casuals, in 
‘terms of staffing for the ministry. Could the 
| outline how many full-time— 
' Mr. Chairman: That can come under per- 
‘sonnel services. 
' Mr. Foulds: I would be glad to leave it 
‘till then, Mr. Chairman. 
Items 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
On item 4, personnel services: 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if you could tell 
‘me how many full-time casual employees 
the ministry employed in the last fiscal year? 
,_ Hon. F. S. Miller: I have a number in 


ba of me, but I am not sure it is the 


We really haven’t 


No, we really haven't 





total. 


_ Dr. Reynolds: It varies greatly, of course, 
throughout the year, to a low—I guess we 
are close to the low for the year now—just 
to pull a figure out of the air, I would say 
it might be 1,000. At the peak of summer 
activities when we have all the parks in 
operation, for example, and you probably 
‘know we have a great number of parks 
which have no permanent staff, they are 
Operating entirely with casuals, when all 
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oe ease rangers are operating, when all 

perience ‘77 people are working, when 
all the biological surveys, all the forest sur- 
veys an out and _ of that sort of thing, 
we get up to a total of perhaps 12,000 or 
13,000, perhaps a little sot That doesn’t 
count extra firefighters, who would be over 
and above that. 

There is a great variation at various times 
of year. We hire people for specific jobs 
and then they go back to school or what- 
ever else they might do for the rest of the 
year. Hopefully, we don’t have any people 
on staff who are without things to do for 
any length of time. In other words, it gives 
us maximum flexibility. Our total comple- 
ment is of the order, in round figures, of 
4,000, but we rise and fall, in total of 
casuals and contract and full-time people, 
from a current low of perhaps 5,000, 
roughly, at the present time to a high at 
midsummer of about 17,000 or 18,000. 

Mr. Foulds: How many permanent casuals 
do you have? One hears stories— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The figure I have here 
is in the 700 to 800 range. 

Mr. Foulds: If they are permanent casuals, 
why don’t you adopt the policy of putting 
them on staff as full-time employees? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think we are trying 
to. It’s as simple as that. Again, Mr. Spry 
may wish to explain what we are trying to 
do. 

Mr. Foulds: Yes, I would appreciate that. 


Mr. Spry: Yes, this is part of a govern- 
ment-wide process that is going on right 
now. Management Board, of course, is Co- 
ordinating it and we will shortly be ap- 
proaching them with the number of positions 
that we feel could justifiably be made full- 
time. Its in the order of the 700-odd that 
the minister has mentioned. These are posi- 
tions that are required. The work that is 
being done by the people at the present 
time in these positions is full-time work re- 
quired for the whole year. A lot of these 
have developed as the years have progressed. 
They weren't full-time positions to begin 
with, but eventually as the programs matured 
and so on some of these positions have be- 
come full-time and these are the ones that 
we are now addressing. 


Mr. Foulds: Surely you would agree, Mr. 
Spry, and I imagine the minister would 
agree, that in terms of reliability and 
efficiency it would be better for those that 
are required jobs, permanent jobs, to have 
them on full-time, because of the insecurity 
that they feel and the possibility that once 
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you get them trained they leave because the 
job just isn’t for them. 

Mr. Spry: I think what we are trying to 
guard against is the attractiveness of keep- 
ing a trained person on full-time in a posi- 
tion that is really not a full-time position. 
I think this is the kind of conflict and the 
kind of discussion that has to go on to 
determine which ones are full-time positions. 
This is what we've been doing over the past 
six months. 

Mr. Foulds: At the present time, you 
would with some _ qualification estimate 
there are about 730 people in those jobs 
that you feel as a ministry could justifiably 
be made permanent employees? 

Mr. Spry: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: And youre working towards 
that? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We are. 


Mr. Foulds: What are your chances at 
Management Board? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I think the government 
itself has seen that this is not a one-ministry 
problem and that the complement rule per- 
haps had to be interpreted in other ways so 
as to avoid what was, I’m sure, a trying 
situation both for the employees and for the 
employers in many cases of requesting 
somebody to take time off and then, frankly, 
replacing him with somebody else in that 
time off. The risks you’ve talked about— 
losing that person and the inconvenience to 
the person—made us realize the rules, as they 
were then written, needed to be interpreted 
in a better way to allow better manament 
of personnel. That’s what the whole govern- 
ment has been working towards and not just 
this ministry. This ministry, I suspect, has 
the problem in spades compared to any other. 

Mr. Foulds: Largely because of the park 
system that was mentioned. 


Dr. Reynolds: Frankly, we have quite an 
investment in this, 


Mr. Foulds: Exactly. 


Mr. Bolan: This possibly is following along 
the lines of Mr. Foulds, but what I'd like to 
direct my question to is what is the minis- 
try’s policy with respect to contracting for 
services of professional people? I think of 
professional biologists and foresters. Do you 
have a policy, for example, of hiring people 
full-time to do an acreage count of trees 
within a certain area or to conduct certain 
biological studies where you need these 
people for only six or eight months? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I signed a couple of 
contracts today that dealt with the hiring 
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of specific professionals for specific jobs 
Perhaps we could go back to the Reed 
proposal in northwestern Ontario. One 
the fundamental steps under it was to do 
an inventory. We did issue a number 
contracts for that inventory work to be 
done because it was a specific job with ¢ 
short overall time span, not justifying the 
employment of people on a full-time basis 
In a ministry like ours, were going to be 
doing that from time to time. 

Mr. Bolan: Do you have a large turnover 
of these people, or are they the ones wht 
remain on your list? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Oh, no. In some cases 
we contract the job. 

Mr. Bolan: The job opens up and you 
have a list of people who have worked for 
you before, let’s say, in the forestry pro 
grams so you go back to these professional 
foresters and say, “We need you for another 
eight months.” In other words, are they 
not really on your full-time staff but on 
contractual basis for periods of eight or 10 
months? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you're mixing 
up two kinds of jobs. 

Mr. Bolan: Maybe I am. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: In the case of the 
ones on the top the contract probably was. 
given to a specific company which used its’ 
employees, rather than us contracting for a 
series of individual employees as in the 
case of those I referred to. 4 

Dr. Reynolds: We are permitted to enter 
into contracts for individual or group services 
for periods up to three years. If we have 
job which is of a non-recurring nature, 
might take a year or two years or two 
a half years, we do hire people on a contract 
basis for a specific length of time to do a 
specific job. When the job is completed, it # 
terminated. 

Item 4 agreed to. 


On item 5, information services: 

Mr. Reed: I would like to ask the minis 
in terms of information services if he con- 
siders the dispensing of information as some- 
thing on which his ministry could recov 
some of its costs. I realize that can’t be done 
in every case, but do you actually dispe 
some of your information pertaining to y 
ministry with a view to recovering the cost 
of printing, publishing and so on? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Do you mean speci 
booklets? 2 

Mr. Reed: Specific booklets. J 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We do have a charge 
on a number of major publications. This 
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\inistry does print a lot of material. That’s 
cause were responsible for the paper 


Mr. Foulds: You're stockpiling. 


| Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, in a different form. 
: has to be de-inked before it can be sold. 
10:00] 

Mr. Reed: Does this $1.798 million not 
present the total of your information? This 
; the information that you give away? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No, no. Our figures 
hould show the gross expenditure and any 
ncomes go to the Treasury, not to us. Is 
hat correct, Mr. Spry? 


Mr. Spry: That’s correct. 


Mr. Reed: Do you have any policies in 
egard to information that you're not— 


_ Hon. F. S. Miller: Very often, for example, 
oull see us issue a proposed master plan 
yx a master plan on a park, or a trails council 
eport or something of that nature. Our press 
elease referring to it will say, “Copies of 
his may be obtained from the government 
ookstore for $2” or 50 cents or whatever it 
nay be. 

_ Dr. Reynolds: I have some figures of ex- 
yenditures and estimated revenues to show 
you perhaps, if you wish, how those do tend 
o balance out. 


Mr. Reed: It would be interesting if we 
aad the time. 


Dr. Reynolds: If you like, we can make 
em available to you and not take up the 
time of the whole committee. As the minister 
says, in many cases what you're looking for 
is large-scale dispersal of information, so that 
people aren’t inhibited by the cost if they 
can't afford to buy it. 


| Mr. Reed: I’m also aware that there’s 
something in the business of appreciating the 
information to a certain extent if there’s a 
nominal charge. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Let’s go to Algonquin 
Park, for example. I don’t know whether 
you've walked any of the trails in Algonquin. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I’ve gone on a good many 
of them. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Almost every trail at 
Algonquin has, at its beginning a pamphlet 
describing the trail and a series of numbers 
along the trail at which one stops and refers 
to the pamphlet. I think on most of these 
trails is a little box in which you can put 10 
cents. I think that’s the standard fee. “Please 
drop a dime in and take a book” type of 
thing. If you don’t, so what. 


Mr. Foulds: They’re like at church. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s right, yes. We 
even say in some cases, “Now please put it 
back in the box for the next guy.” We have a 
number of schemes whereby we do try to 
recover costs. 


Mr. Foulds: There is an important prin- 
ciple here that obviously is a delicate balance. 
You don’t want to inhibit information. For 
example, the fishing regulations should be 
free. I think that would be your policy so 
that it’s widely distributed to anyone who 
needs it, whereas for the more substantial 
ones you would perhaps charge a nominal fee. 

I have one question on information services 
with regard to ministry libraries. Could you 
tell me where these are located? I know you 
used to have regional libraries. Is this still the 
case? 


Dr. Reynolds: Not regional, no. In each 
regional office and in, I guess, every district 
office they have collections of books and 
pamphlets and for the most part things of 
local interest, for their own use. The foresters 
would have a shelf of books that they refer 
to. But we have libraries in Toronto for use 
by employees of the ministry; not for the 
public generally, although the mines library 
is of a more technical nature and its ma- 
terials are available to people who use it 
directly. It’s a very specialized library and has 
material which, in many cases, is not in the 
public libraries and that is related to the 
mining industry. People do really come in a 
great deal off the street and the very obliging 
and knowledgeable library staff provide an 
important service there. We also have a fish 
and wildlife library that’s not part of a 
general library. Are they still separate? 


Mr. Spry: No, the fish and wildlife and the 
timber library is up at Maple, adjacent to 
the research area. 


Dr. Reynolds: No, no. 


Mr. Foulds: Can we get the act together 
here and actually find out what is happening? 


Mr. Herridge: The former fish and wild- 
life library at Maple was brought to Toronto 
and was melded with the former timber 
library into what we now call the resources 
library on the the fourth floor of the Whitney 
Block. Still at Maple are the fish, wildlife and 
forestry research libraries. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: One thing I might 
mention that you haven't asked about in 
information services is that this year, hope- 
fully for the first of several times, we changed 
the emphasis on displays. We had a very 
well prepared display at the Ontario Science 
Centre for quite some time, in place of the 
regular CNE exhibit to some degree. We just 
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felt it was a better place to be doing the 
kind of job we were doing. I was there for 
the opening day and I understand it met all 
the standards of the Ontario Science Centre, 
which are high for educational displays, and 
I am told it also attracted a good audience. 


Mr. Moritsugu: And a very interested 
audience. 

‘Hon. F. S. Miller: How long was it there? 

Mr. Moritsugu: Three and a half weeks. 

Mr. Riddell: You didn’t have the display at 
the CNE this year, then? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, that was my under- 
standing. We did not. We had a discussion 
in advance— 


Mr. Riddell: At any of the fairs? The 
Royal Winter Fair? 


Dr. Reynolds: The Sportsmen’s Show, of 
course, is one where we have a particularly 
large display, but given the relatively short 
period of time of the CNE, the competition 
for space and frankly the rather low priority 
it received in the CNE attractions, we felt 
we could use the money to better advantage 
in the show at the OSC. That was experi- 
mental, but for about the same amount of 
money we had at least as good a show and 
for a much longer period; as Mr. Moritsugu 
has said, for about three and a half weeks as 
against 10 days. It was in a very attractive 
setting. 

This year we hope to have one—I hope I 
am not putting my neck out too far—we are 
planning to have one of similar dimensions— 
it is much more difficult to put together, but 
it will likely last longer—on mining, a very 
difficult aspect of our resources to explain to 
the public. We feel very strongly that we 
will get a much better coverage and cover a 
much wider area of public participation with 
this type of thing than we did at the CNE. 

Mr. G. I. Miller. Doesn’t the Exhibition 
run for three weeks, though? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The CNE? 
Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Dr. Reynolds: No, it runs under two weeks 
now. 

Mr. Riddell: On what do you base the 
fact that it received a low priority at the 
CNEP?P Any time I have been there, there 
have been crowds of people going through 
the Natural Resources displays. 


Dr. Reynolds: It has not been high in the 
last two or three years, sir. At the Sports- 
men’s Show it is very high, and we get prime 
space. Frankly, we don’t pay for our space, 
and I suppose we get space accordingly. We 
have been in very distant areas of—it’s not 


the Horse Palace any longer, but whatever 
it is. Be | 
It seems that people going there are not! 
now looking for our type of information, | 
whereas great numbers of school children and 
adults who go through the Science Centre’ 
can relate to this much more easily. In fact, 
we think the scientific aspects of what we do / 
should be considered too, rather than just as’ 
the spectator sport where people oh and ah 
over a big fish. | 
Mr. Riddell: Do you have displays on a! 
smaller scale that can be used at some of the | 
smaller fairs, the class A fairs or even class. 
B fairs? } 
Dr. Reynolds: Yes, we continue to 
those. It is only the one at the CNE that 
dropped. | 
Mr. Foulds: Just to follow up on ; 
library thing for a moment, does the ministry ) 
have a complete catalogue that it publishes. 
of the materials available in its libraries? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Of our publications? | 
Mr. Foulds: No, not of your pletion, 
but the books that you have. 
Dr. Reynolds: Periodically we put out ac- : 
quisition lists of the new items that have 
been added, but there is no single catalogue; 
it would be a monstrous undertaking. It’s on 
card-type units and if you are looking for a 
specific article on a specific subject, just as 
in the public libraries, you can refer to the 
files or be helped by the librarians, who | 
would tell you whether we have it and where 
you can get it if we don’t have it. | 


Mr. Foulds: That main catalogue would | 
be in the Whitney Block? 


Dr. Reynolds: On the fourth floor. 


Mr. Foulds: On the fourth floor, where you 
have amalgamated it. Thank you very much, ) 
Mr. Chairman, on that item. 5 


Item 5 carried. 
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On item 6, analysis, research and planning: — 


Mr. Haggerty: I want to ask the minister 
why there is a reduction here in this years | 
vote? It amounts to about $153,400. I think — 
research and planning is perhaps one of the 
most important priorities that should be there 
in the minister’s program. Look at the forest 
management program. A lack of research and 
planning in that area alone is causing you a 
certain amount of difficulties. 

Has there been any research done on re- 
cycling? Every time I look at a building be- | 
ing torn down in Toronto, the only way I 
see any of the material being recycled is that 
they pick it up in a dump truck and dump 
it into Lake Ontario where it serves as land- 





|. Have you done any research at all on the 
ytter of recycling the old bricks, stones and 
ortar coming out of some of these buildings? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I think if you assume 
is was the money we spent directly on re- 
rch of that type you would be wrong. I 
ill ask Mr. Spry who handles this part of 
e budget to define what we mean by the 
rd “research” here. 























Mr. Haggerty: I am sure I am wrong in 
hat I am suggesting but I am suggesting 
u should be branching out a little in this 


ir. Spry define the terms “analysis,” “re- 
arch” and “planning” for you and explain 
e fact that some staff members have been 
ansferred in the past year to other functions. 


Mr. Spry: There are three activities or sub- 
stivities or whatever name you would like 
» give them included here. The program 
aalysis group, as it’s referred to, is the core 
roup that remains as a separate entity of 
ve to six people. Six positions have been 
‘ansferred to the various divisions as men- 
oned at the bottom. That is the analysis 
art of it. 

The research referred to here might better 
lave been called science activities. The re- 
earch expenditures appear in three places in 
ae estimates—under the mines activity, under 
he forests activity and under the fish and 
vildlife activity. You can address yourself to 
hose items at that time. The one that is 
abelled “research” is a very small part of the 
otal. 

The third item in here is what we call our 
yolicy co-ordination secretariat. You might 
mut that under the name of planning. This 
s terminology that is used in common across 
he government to describe the types of 
tems that are included here. It is our policy 
10-ordination secretariat, made up of perhaps 
11 people who are putting together and co- 
wrdinating the policy activities of the ministry. 
The reason for the large reduction, as the 
ninister has mentioned, is the transfer of six 
analysts and their placement in the six pro- 
gram divisions. 

Mr. Haggerty: These are new changes 
then? 

Mr. Spry: The rest of it is a relatively 
small change. 

Mr. Haggerty: This would relate to the 
minister's policy in research? 

Mr. Spry: Yes. 
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* Mr. Haggerty: That is the question I asked 
im about, whether any research was done 
on recycling. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you are talking 
about applied research now. That is not the 
type we are talking about here. I would 
have trouble telling you what type of re- 
search. The word science was used. The 
people in this part of the ministry are gener- 
ally helping me prepare papers, analysing, 
for example, the working task force on ag- 
gregates, helping me prepare policies on the 
strategic plan of Ontario fisheries for presen- 
tation to cabinet, et cetera. 

Mr. Foulds: This is all internal. 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes, but an administrative 
type of activity. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The word research is 
perhaps not a good term. 

Mr. Haggerty: It says “providing research” 
and then it says “and scientific services.” I 
am only looking at “providing research.’ 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Perhaps Mr. Spry could 
give us some examples of the kind of research 
they do there. 

Mr. Spry: I don’t think there really is any 
research per se. That heading, as you said a 
minute ago, is a heading that Management 
Board has developed to define certain types 
of activities. Our two types of activities under 
this heading really are program analysis and 
policy co-ordination. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You have a researcher 
for you as official critic doing certain things 
for you, rather than researching new uses 
for products. 

Mr. Spry: I think we would have to say 
that’s not a good description we have on that 
second page. 

Mr. Haggerty: What you are telling me is 
you don’t have any research. 

Mr. Spry: Only to the extent that there are 
scientific aspects. 

[10:15] 

Mr. Haggerty: Do you farm any of it out? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, we’re saying you'll 
get this specific research youre talking of 
under its three program headings—fish, mines 
and forests. 

Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know if I'm going to 
get it there or not. That's the reason I was 
asking. 

Hon. F. §S. Miller: That’s what we said in 
answer to your question. It will come there, 
yes. 

An hon. member: Recycling? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: When we get to that 
vote I'll find out whether we do or don’t. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I’m not satisfied with that 
answer. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, if everybody is 
talking at the same time nobody knows what 
is going on. Mr. Haggerty has the floor. 

Mr. Haggerty: What you're telling me is 
that youre not sure that it’s going to be in 
the other three votes or not. What I’m saying 
is that you don’t have any research, so I’m 
going to make some suggestions to you, if you 
permit me. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t mind. 

Mr. Haggerty: What research have you 
done in the area of methanol, using wood 
fibres? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you will find 
that the Minister of Energy (Mr. J. A. Taylor) 
is doing that. Is that correct? 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes, that’s so. 


Mr. Haggerty: Don’t you have any con- 
sultative discussions at all? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s looked at as an 
energy source. I’ve been very interested in 
the use of wood fibre for methanol but the 
Ministry of Energy is the ministry respon- 
sible for any reproduction and is doing cer- 
tain work right now on that particular thing. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m pleased that you are 
because if you’ve seen the waste in the wood 
fibres that lie up in the forests of northern 
Ontario, you would see the need for a pro- 
gram in that area, T'll tell you. 


Hon, F. S. Miller: Last year, when I went 
around the province and viewed the burnt 
trees, I was most concerned and wrote letters 
at once to see how we could utilize sections 
that were burned because under today’s 
modern techniques you can’t use the chips. 
The chips contain too much carbon. The 
carbon shows up in the paper products so 
the burned timber is no use to the industries, 
and you can’t economically harvest it, 

I was interested in two uses for that. Is it 
potentially usable for methanol? I’m not sure, 


Mr. Haggerty: If it’s got carbon in it. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Is it potentially usable 
as straight energy? That, I understand, is 
being looked at under the Hearst project, 
another Ministry of Energy project. 


Mr. Haggerty: The problem is still in the 
licence fees for automobiles in northern On- 
tario, You should have gone into research on 
this thing, taking that money from the 
licences and getting into a secondary industry 
up there, providing the manufacture of wood 
alcohol for automobiles. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Again, 


: in the Hearst 
project, which I understand 


the Minister 
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of Energy is sponsoring, were looking ; 
methods of using the energy content 4 
wood fibres that are currently being wastec! 
which is really what you want to do, 
went to the opening, with the Minister o 
the Environment (Mr. Kerr), of a 25-mega’ 
watt generator for Abitibi at Smooth Roc, 
Falls this summer. Theyre taking all th 
junk that used to be dumped in the rive 
and ‘burning it, converting it into energy, 
Methanol’s problem right now is that j 
costs too much to produce in terms of COs. 
per gallon. The research has to be aime 
at one or two things—a more efficient con 
version or research on methods of produc, 
tion, anticipating an ever-increasing cost 0. 
other fuels, | 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s what you have t' 
take into consideration. | 
Hon. F. S. Miller: So they’re just saying 
“Be ready when it gets here.” 
Mr. Haggerty: If the oil prices continw 
as high as they are, you’re going to have ti’ 
do something. a | 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, there’s no argu | 
ment at all. As a matter of fact, if you lool 
again at our research program on_hybric 
poplar which is a major research program) 
were looking at it as a biomass producer 
able to produce more tons of convertible, 
fibre per acre per year than almost any’ 
other kind of tree. Methanol would be one’ 
of the major potential uses of that particu- | 
lar crop on the mini-rotation basis which 
is about two-year cycles. | 
Mr. Bolan: Where is this 
being carried on? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Mainly in southeastern 
Ontario, centred in Kemptville. There are. 
ARDA lands in that area and Domtar lands 
in that area. 


Mr. Bolan: What are the components of | 
this program that make it so attractive? 
They say about 900,000 tons of it can be. 
produced as methanol gas in Toronto alone— 


from waste or garbage. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That may be methane 
in that case. Methane in the case of gar-. 
bage; methanol in the case of wood fibre, | 
I would think. 

Mr. Bolan: You can produce it. 


Hon, F. S. Miller: You can convert meth- 
ane to methanol under a catalyst, I guess; 
that’s what they're doing, 

Y’]l try to answer Mr. Bolan’s question for 
a second. The project down there is aimed 
at finding the proper hybrid because there 
are many crosses you can work with. At’ 
the Kemptville nursery, we have a series | 


poplar program: 


| 






€ 10-by-20-foot plots with what we call 
lones, clones being asexually—is that the 
‘ight word?— 

Mr. Reed: That’s pretty good for this 
ime of day. 
| Hon. F. S. Miller: —regenerated trees, trees 
which youre taking clippings, sticking 
hem in the ground and, therefore, getting 
axactly the same genetic makeup in each 
owing tree. We're looking at the effect of 
different herbicides on the rate of growth 
md we're looking at the effect of different 
ertilizers on the rate of growth. Through 
this relatively large, statistically-planned ex- 
riment, youre able to do a correlation 
analysis, I would assume, on the three vari- 
ables, to come up with the combination of 
all three that would give you optimum 
results. 
| Then were also looking at the cycles 
and planting methods to get maximum 
weights of wood fibre per acre per year. 
My staff tell me we've had as much—al- 
though I don’t think this is an average— 
as 17 tons dry weight of wood fibre per acre 
per year produced— 

_ Mr. Bolan: That’s fantastic. 

' Hon. F. S. Miller: It is—on plantations 
where we're planting it just like corn and 
cutting it at the end of the second year. 
The great beauty is that unlike corn, you 
don’t have to plant it the next year because 
it grows up again. So once you've estab- 
lished the root system you have a crop 
that regenerates for perhaps six to seven 
cycles, before in effect you get too many 
stems off the root structure to justify 
carrying on. 

Dr. Reynolds: As a pilot project, it ap- 
pears you can now produce methanol from 
this material in the order of $1.10 a gallon, 
which is getting close economically to 
gasoline. I’m not sure they're comparable 
in terms of Btu but it’s of that order. Every 
time the price of gasoline goes up, of course, 
it closes the gap. 

Mr, Haggerty: It’s cleaner-burning fuel, 
and better mileage ensues. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Better for what—drink- 
ing or burning purposes? 

Mr. Foulds: Oh, no, it’s not the drinking 
kind. It’s more expensive than the LCBO 
price. 

Mr. Haggerty: Can the minister inform 
us where this research is being carried out? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That research is being 
done in two principal places. First, at the 
Maple research station where a good deal 
of research is being done on the selection 
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of the hybrids. I believe it originated at 
that point. The applied research is mainly 
centred on Kemptville. But as you travel 
around the province from nursery to nursery, 
you will discover a number of the nurseries 
are in different climatic areas; we have stands 
of these trees where were observing them 
under cold weather conditions, and so on. 
A good deal of work on that is going on 
under the assumption that this tree is adapt- 
able to almost all of the growing regions 
of the province of Ontario. It’s about the 
only tree that is. 
. Mr. Haggerty: I think this was one of 
the concerns at the convention at the Lake- 
head in 1975. The professional foresters 
were concerned about the waste that is be- 
ing permitted in the cutting over of Ontario 
forests. There is so much waste lying there 
that could be used. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I’m challenging the 
foresters in a meeting sometime in March to 
tell me simply what I should do. I’m not a 
forester. If, in fact, the forests of the province 
of Ontario were in trouble, the first people 
I’d turn to are the foresters and say, “You 
guys have been running it. If you can’t agree 
on how to do it, don’t ask me as an engineer 
to do it.” I want to get to the bottom of this 
and I have asked the deputy and he’s arrang- 
ing to have probably the first major internal 
conference weve ever had on this type of 
project. 

Mr. Bolan: I have a supplementary to the 
question asked. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reed first and then 
you. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Bolan: I was just going to ask a sup- 
plementary. 

Mr. Chairman: I know, but how would you 
feel if you asked and the chairman recognized 
you and three other guys spoke before you. I 
feel a little hot when that happens to me. 

Mr. Bolan: I would feel rotten. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reed, then. 

Mr. Reed: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ill 
try to be brief. It’s very obvious from this 
discourse on research and planning that this 
ministry is going to have closer ties with the 
Ministry of Energy as our move toward re- 
newable resource utilization increases and I 
commend the ministry for its activity in this 
regard. I think we have a distance to go but 
it’s very nice to see it has begun. I would ask 
the minister how much of this research money 
is going into the development of adequate 
fishways? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: When I answered the 
first question for Mr. Haggerty, I pointed out 
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that the word “research” here was being used 
in the wrong way. 

Mr. Reed: How? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you heard Mr. 
Spry say we have a section under each of 
the component parts—fish, wildlife, mines and 
forests—where, in fact, there will be some 
dollars isolated. 

Mr. Reed: In other words, there are no 
dollars isolated under this part for fish 
development? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Not under this vote. It 
would be like inter-office research, like your 
having an assistant doing the work for you. 


f 
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Mr. Reed: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: May I interrupt? Shall | 
call for a vote? The bells are going to ring | 
Shall we call for a vote on item 6? 


Mr. Foulds: I have one comment. 


Mr. Chairman: You have a_ five-minute 
bell, Mr. Foulds. I could adjourn the meet 
now. 


Mr. Foulds: The one comment I wanted to. 
make is that for the kind of research for which’ 
the minister has $600,000, we have one- sixth 
of one researcher to cover it. 


The committee adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:06 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
(continued) 











Mr. Vice-Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
1en, we will now commence the meeting. 
On vote 2401, ministry administration pro- 
ram; item 6, analysis, research and plan- 
ing: 
Mr. Pope: There are a number of items 
'd like to pursue which, I believe, relate to 
nalysis, research and planning. One of the 
nportant items in northern Ontario is the 
olicy of this ministry with respect to dis- 
osition of Crown lands. In the Ramore- 
foltyre-Matheson area we have large tracts 
f land that are designated on the federal 
ind inventory maps as being arable agri- 
ultural land. We also have a great many 
akes in the area with recreational lands sur- 
ounding them. 
We also have a problem in that people of 
hese outlying communities have been squat- 
ing for a number of years, either on private 
and or on Crown land. There are a number 
f complaints coming into my constituency 
fice with respect to the attitude of the 
Ainistry of Natural Resources towards giving 
hem a piece of land on which to locate 
heir homes or recognizing the fact of their 
vossession of that Crown land over a period 
if years. 
I'd like to know why the ministry is being 
o absolute in its policies with respect to 
hese people. I’d like to know if you have 
my different criteria for the sale of Crown 
and—not the lease Crown land but its sale— 
f it is going to be used for agricultural or 
ecreational purposes or even to give some 
‘ecognition to what has existed over a num- 
yer of years, which is that people are ac- 
ually living, locating and building homes on 
crown land. 
| Quite frankly, I don’t agree with the policy 
you have right now. I think it’s too absolute 
ia not flexible enough and it creates a lot 
f problems in northern Ontario. It also 
sreates a lot of legal work—not that I mind 
t, but we have to go for renewals and 
you seem to have varying attitudes toward 
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the terms of your leases. Most people can’t 
understand your policy. This is an area 
which, in my respectful opinion, has to be 
planned a little better. There has to be 
more flexibility. 

The next item—I don’t know if you want 
me to go through all of the items. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Can we take 
item by item.? 

Mr. Pope: Okay. 

Hon. F. §. Miller: One of the dangers is 
that in trying to deal with a series of items, 
I may lose the content of any one you men- 
tion. 

I point out in answering that I am happy 
to answer this under any vote. Probably this 
should come under vote 2402, which deals 
with land administration in general. But I 
will use the time as you people on the 
committee see fit. 

One of the issues we are tackling in my 
ministry's policy-forming committee is pre- 
cisely the one you are talking about; in 
other words, what should be the posture of 


them 


‘the government towards the use or disposi- 


tion of Crown land in the future? I have 
signed, in the few months that I have been 
minister, a number of authorities to sell 
Crown land in northern Ontario for farming 
purposes. So, in fact, that does occur, and 
I believe-I was just checking with the 
deputy—our current policies will permit the 
sale of Crown land for. that kind of purpose. 

I am not sure I'll touch on them all. If 
Mr. McGinn is present, perhaps he should 
be near enough to us to enter into the con- 
versation, because he will be an authority 
on these things. 

I believe we have also been selling Crown 
land for commercial purposes, along high- 
ways and so on. We recently signed the au- 
thority to proceed with the sale of a large 
chunk of Crown land to a municipality for 
development of land. That was in the Elliot 
Lake area, and I believe we have been doing 
the same thing in the Gogama area. We've 
been taking a town site that was surveyed 
many years ago and selling it. 

If one came south of the Mason-Dixon line 
into the other part of Ontario, where there is 
perhaps a higher percentage of private land 
in relation to Crown land, the rules have 
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been interpreted a little more rigidly. I 
don’t think you'll find much leasing of Crown 
land, let alone the sale of Crown land, 
south of the French River. Is that accurate, 
Mr. McGinn? 


Mr. McGinn: Because there isn’t too much 
Crown land left, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: In effect, members of my 
staff have been talking to me about the need 
to rewrite the basic Act and, in rewriting the 
basic Act, to look at the principles that I, 
as their minister, might want enshrined in it 
before they start doing a lot of work. 

I happen to believe that ownership in the 
name of the Crown isn’t always the best 
means of control. This is not current ministry 
policy. In other words, I am not convinced 
that we have control of the objectives we 
believe in, simply by leasing or giving annual 
licences of occupation. 

Theoretically, the Crown retains the owner- 
ship of Jand and can do what it may see fit 
in the future. In fact, removing tenants on 
Crown land, when you want to do that, turns 
out to be much more difficult—witness Ron- 
deau Park, witness Algonquin Park, witness 
other places where leases are up. 

There’s a second thing: I don’t think we 
have economic rents for the lands under those 
kinds of conditions. People may have made 
deals years ago and have been paying on 
the basis of leases signed in 1914, 1918, 
1920 or 1940;. it wouldn’t matter. The fact 
remains that the terms of the lease set with- 
out escalator clauses, which have become 
part of almost everybody’s deals these days, 
often don’t bring back to the Crown the 
returns which the land should have brought 
back to the Crown. 

I don’t mean this as a dramatic change in 
policy. It may be a minor change. On certain 
occasions we might sell—we might broaden 
the terms. But in certain areas of the prov- 
ince you would not want to be selling land 
to the pulp and paper industries for the 
growth of forests. You would not want to be 
selling more land to the mining interests, 

I'm a capitalist, but I’m not so much of a 
capitalist that I want to give up those basic 
grounds. I just want to clarify that, because 
I think some people would jump to the con- 
clusion that this signalled a change in think- 
ing. It is always dangerous to talk about my 
thinking before it’s fact. 

In any case, that kind of direction has been 
given for us to be considering and it is the 
kind of direction you seem to be implying 
we should be following. 


[10:15] 
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Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. | 
Pope? j 

Mr. Pope: No. Could you give me some 
indication of when you can foresee tha 
your thinking will be restated as policy? f 

Hon. F. S. Miller: There are two aspects, 
I suppose. Mr. McGinn may be able to help 
me here. One would be a major thing—that’s 


| 
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rewriting an Act. When you look at the time 
frame for rewriting an Act, one looks at 
years, not months, when it’s as complicated’ 
as the Act we're dealing with here. | 

When one looks at variations in existing 
policy that can be done within the framework. 
of an existing Act, that’s not too hard. JT 
think you'll find we have some room for 
manoeuvring on that basis. q 

My deputy says we probably have all the 
room we need to make ad hoc decisions: 
whilst we're looking for a basic, accept 
change in statute. | 

Mr. McGinn: I think Mr. Pope mentioned. 
earlier some concerns with respect to agri- 


cultural land. Is that correct, sir? | 


Mr. Pope: Yes. | 


Mr. McGinn: Where there is agricultural, 
land, committees are set up in the various 
regions between the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. When the ag reps determine there | 
is land that is good for agricultural purposes, 
they will make a recommendation to have: 
that land sold to the person concerned. It | 
comes down through a committee recom- 
mendation and then passes on. ] | 


Mr. Pope: I appreciate that those kinds of. 
efforts are being made and that there has } 
been some progress. But one of the real 
problems we have is that there are some. 
grave doubts in the minds of some ag reps ’ 
as to the future of agriculture in northern | 
Ontario. I think that has coloured the think- | 
ing of some of the committees. The people. 
who come into my constituency office are | 
talking about a certain kind of agricultural 
use of the land, which you might want to | 
call subsistence farming. I don’t think the 
committees have recognized this as being an 
agricultural use. i 

A lot of these people have lived all their | 
lives in small communities like Holtyre and 
Ramore. They might be people who are in | 








| 
f 
P 
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their 40s and 50s who, at one point in time, 
have farmed someone else’s land. They want | 
to carry on what you would call a very small 
farming operation in the hope that it will con- 
tinue to grow. i | 

In the Ramore area some of them have’ 
worked for a number of years for corporations © 
that own pieces of land in that area; those» 

























porporations obtained that land principally 
‘or agricultural purposes but they have not 
aad any local control over it. They have been 
given the land and these local people have 
geen working it for them, but the continued 
sommitment of capital isn’t forthcoming, Most 
of them are southern Ontario corporations— 
with farming experience; so don’t get me 
wrong—but they haven’t continued their com- 
mitment to that land. These people want to 
ontinue in the agricultural industry doing 
what they feel they can with their limited 
capital resources. Every time they turn around 
ey find there’s no land available for them 
and they can’t make any sort of arrangement 
with the Crown. 

' I could give you specific names but that’s 
not the purpose of this. I’m just wondering 
how you handle that kind of problem. 

Mr. McGinn: I think the attitude of the 
committees and the ag reps is such that there 
are many areas in northern Ontario—and I’m 
speaking for instance, of the area around 
Cochrane, Val Caron— 

Mr. Pope: The tri-town area. 
| Mr. McGinn: —perhaps north of New 
Liskeard and so on—where there is agricultural 
land that is not now being farmed. The atti- 
tude may be that it is better to rehabilitate 
those farms and get them into a productive 
state rather than to go out into the bush and 
to clear absolutely new pieces of land. I 
think it has been demonstrated that it’s every 
bit as cheap to acquire those pieces of land 
that have already been developed then to go 
into a new area to clear the bush. Does that 
answer your question, sir? 

_ Hon, F. S. Miller: Not necessarily the way 
he wants it, though. 

Mr. Pope: We could get into a long, in- 
volved discussion about the Veterans’ Land 
Act and how it’s administered and how the 
land has gone out of production. But I under- 
stand what you're saying. 


Mr. McGinn: Mr. Pope, all I can say is 
that there is a committee, and it functions 
with the ministries of Natural Resources and 
Agriculture and Food when applications are 
made with respect to agricultural land. Where 
the application is found in the affirmative, 
they are able to sell that land to the appli- 
cant if it’s shown that the land is good for 
agricultural purposes. 

Mr. Pope: The next point I want to discuss 
is whether you foresaw—and I believe this is 
a planning function—a greater involvement 
of the ministry in setting development condi- 
tions for companies and individuals who are 
given timber licences, cutting licences, ex- 
ploration licences and mining licences. I 
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wonder whether your ministry is prepared to 
attach, as a planning function, conditions re- 
lating to the location of such things as re- 
search facilities, product testing facilities and 
the location of processing plants. 

I want to know how you foresaw the role 

of the ministry in attaching these kinds of 
things as conditions to licences and whether 
you perceive any evolving attitudes in your 
ministry, whether you're going to change 
some of the existing policies and what your 
thinking is personally on it at this time. How 
far in do you dig? 
' Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s a difficult one to 
answer clearly and to say a policy always 
applies. If we look at a mill recently put 
back into operation in your general area, we 
are going to have a requirement that the mill 
be in a certain community because we need 
employment in that community and because 
the mill licence originally related to that 
community. We felt that community had a 
right to have the employment. 

It’s pretty hard, though, to be able to set 
conditions as rigidly as that. If you looked at 
processing, for example—particularly mineral 
processing—you could go to your riding and 
see probably the greatest single beneficiary of 
an enlightened provincial processing allow- 
ance—your city of Timmins. I wish there were 
more communities in the north—we didn’t re- 
hearse this, I want you to understand— 


Mr. Foulds: Not too much! 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s true. 

Mr. Foulds: It’s a setup. 

Mr. Turner: He’s telling us it isn’t. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: But that’s one of the 
areas—one of the few areas—where major 
decisions have been made on processing sites 
in Ontario since the 35 per cent maximum 
rule applied to processing and fabricating 
plants in northern Ontario, and perhaps is 
the most encouraging sign that it works. 

I have heard somewhat bitter comments 
from industries in our neighbouring province 
that if we had not done this, the zinc would 
not be processed in Timmins; it would be 
processed elsewhere; and that it was unfair 
ball to have given the company tax incentives 
which caused it to locate in northern On- 
tario. 

I never got such a resounding approval for 
my policy in my life as that complaint. It’s 
basically saying what we’ve been trying to 
do: “You stopped us from getting it. The 
company went to Ontario and to the north 
and had you not done this, because our prov- 
ince didn’t, we would have got that busi- 
ness.” I heard that from a major industrial 
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head. I think that while he saw it as a com- 
plaint, I saw it as a glowing testimonial. 
Mr. Foulds: Did you get that in writing? 
Have you got it framed in your office? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you will find we 
even have that in writing somewhere back in 
the minister’s days of 1974. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I wonder if I could 
ask the committee to bear with me a moment. 
We're meeting today until 12:30 and _ to- 
morrow morning from 10 to 12:30, and I 
hope by that time we can have the estimates 
put through. I would ask the members to 
guide themselves accordingly if we wish to 
proceed in the right way. 


Mr. Foulds: On that point, Mr. Chairman, 
while I don’t want to intervene in any mem- 
ber’s right to participate in the debates, there 
are two big items towards the end, mineral 
and forest management. I wonder if we could 
agree among ourselves that at least we could 
get to the end of vote 2403 by the time we 
adjourn today. We could then split tomorrow 
between mineral and forest management and 
be able to spend at least 1% hours on each 
of those two major items. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: If I may, Mr. Foulds, 
I'll leave this up to the committee to decide. 
How about you suggesting which ones we 
should vote on? If we’re just going to deal 
with items that aren’t going to matter, were 
going to waste time. Would it not be better 
to pick out the items you really want to dis- 
cuss? Is this satisfactory to the committee? 
I'm new here and I don’t want to rock the 
boat. But there’s no sense in listening to some- 
thing that nobody else wants to talk about. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
everybody could speak on whichever part of 
the vote that’s left, or on any of the votes, 
because there is very little time left. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Sure, rather that than 
us discussing something that is not going to 
make any difference anyway and wasting time. 
I'm just talking about time. You can talk as 
long as you want on any subject, if it’s that 
important to you. But I’m saying in the in- 
terest of getting things done, I’m saying we 
should concentrate on the really important 
items. Do you want to talk to item 6, sir? 


Mr. McKessock: I can bring it in under 
that. I want to talk about a specific subject 
and I won't be too long. 


Hon. F. S, Miller: I guess I’m looking for 
clarification too. I'm here for as many hours 
as the committee has. I would rather you 
talked about things you feel are most import- 
ant—the kinds of things Mr. Pope was talk- 
ing about. They really are the very items you 


are concerned about; they are dealing with, 
mineral and forest policy. | 

I don’t care which way the chairman rules, 
if he has to rule. You can choose the vote, 
that you think is the right one we should be, 
looking at, or you can do it now, which is to. 
talk about future votes under current vot 4 

Mr. Pope: It’s the same thing. q 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: What I am trying to. 
say is that if you have some item in which. 
you are very interested and some member! 
talks too long, you may not-get enough time 
because we have to go by a tight schedule. 
In that way you are going to shut out and: 
will not get the opportunity to speak because. 
the time will have elapsed. It is not the 
Chair's intention to stop anyone from speak-) 
ing. I am asking you people if you have some. 
specific items. If you want to pass the ones‘ 
that are satisfactory and get on with the main | 
items, you can spend an hour and a half dis-. 
cussing one item if you think it’s important. Is’ 
this to the satisfaction of the committee? | 

Mr. Foulds: If I might, I’d like to give the | 








committee notice that I’d like to put forward | 
a question or two on field offices in this vote. | 
I'd like to deal with fire protection for 10 or 
15 minutes and with conservation authorities— | 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Foulds, I think Mr. 
McKessock wanted to speak. i 

Mr. Foulds: I was just letting the committee 
members know the items I wanted to talk 
about. | 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: We can pass the other | 
ones and then you can spend more time on» 
them. 7 

Mr. McKessock: Thank you, Mr. Chair- | 
man, you can call this whatever you like. It’s 
probably forest protection under the next vote, | 
but anyway— | 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: You're not finished, Mr. | 
Pope? | 

Mr. Pope: No. I want to pursue these pro- | 
cessing conditions in your arrangements or 
licensing of natural resource industries. I 
understand what you're saying, and certainly | 
the Timmins area has been the major bene-— 
ficiary in both mining and in lumber with 
waferboard and pressboard products and the | 
processing of zinc, and to some extent, copper. — 
But are we going to get to a stage where 
your ministry is going to go beyond that? | 
[10:30] | 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I hope not, in the sense | 
that I don’t foresee us becoming the managers © 
of industries, but I do see us entering a new © 
role relative to the forest products people in 
terms of general guidelines. I think that’s one’ 
which I’d rather hold my response to until 
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ere talking about the forest industry per se. 
, mine doesn’t have a heck of a lot of choice 
bout where it locates its basic shaft. 


Mr. Pope: Except that it does have a choice 
s to where it’s going to employ its head office 
ersonnel, its research personnel, its marketing 
ersonnel and so on. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Absolutely. Again, those 
inds of things have been talked about in the 
Jouse of late regarding Inco. There are com- 
jletely different attitudes towards the control 
hat government should have. I think it is 
yipe-dreaming to try to assume that this or 
my other country, with the possible exception 
if the United States or the Soviet Union, 
imply because of the size of its market or 
he size of its resource, can dictate all the 
onditions to the larger corporations in terms 
% the location of their facilities. I think we 
san influence the situation by making it 
\ttractive for them to do their research here 
ind to have their head office here; we can 
jlay with it through certain tax adjustments. 
_ My job, though, would be to get the most 
‘obs in Canada, the most value added in Can- 
ida, in a situation where we know some of 
he decision-makers are free to ignore Canada 
iultogether, if they wish to. That means you 
»an't have a rigid policy applicable blindly to 
ull sets of circumstances. You have to assess 
200lly when you can play poker and demand 
‘hat the processing of, say, the platinum group 
%~ metals must return to Canada by using 
section 113 of the Act; or, when you decide 
that if you do it, youre going to lose the 
whole darn thing. On that, I think we will 
erhaps have some ideological differences. I 
don’t know. 


| Mr. Foulds: Neither do I. 


| Hon. F. S. Miller: But I think one has to 
realize that all three parties probably would 
‘agree on one thing: We want the most Cana- 
dian jobs possible out of our resources. If 
they are non-renewable resources, that’s 
critical; if they are renewable resources, we 
‘also want the best management plan to en- 
sure there will be resources there for future 
Narvest. 


'_ Mr. Pope: I understand all that. 
Mr. McKessock: No, I don’t think you do. 
_ Mr. Pope: But I do, I do. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No, no. He’s a member 
of my party; so he obviously understands. 


Mr. Pope: What I’m trying to get at, for 
‘instance—and I’d get strangled if I were in 
‘caucus now—is that, surely, if there is research 
in processing techniques and in products for 
the nickel industry, that research should be 
done in Sudbury rather than in Mississauga. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: As chairman of a com- 
mittee trying to help secondary industry move 
to Sudbury and to the north, I can accept the 


principle. ’m not sure that I can effect the 
outcome yet. 


Mr. Pope: That’s what I want to get into. 
Within the context of the encouragements 
youre trying to give to natural resource in- 
dustries to come into Ontario and to develop 
in Canada and in Ontario, are there regional 
development patterns that you try to enforce 
in using your licensing powers? How far do 
you go with enforcing them or encouraging 
them? 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, with great re- 
spect to the hon. member, on a point of order: 
The research and analysis vote isn’t the item 
under which to discuss this. We delineated 
very carefully the other night what this par- 
ticular item was. It wasn’t the research that 
is going into the processing of either minerals 
or forest products. It is my opinion that this 
discussion more properly should take place 
under vote 2404, and that we should quickly 
pass this particular item. 

Mr. Pope: All right. If were going to 
get into it in these terms, I’ve sat through a 
lot of estimates committee meetings and I’ve 
seen people go all over the place. I have been 
denied opportunities to speak in listening to 
other people wander all over the map—not on 
this ministry’s estimates, but on others. I’ve 
listened to opening statements that might as 
well have been filed for the record, if that’s 
what their purpose was. 

Quite frankly, I know what’s going to hap- 
pen. We're going to come in here tomorrow 
and discuss mining and forest management, 
and I’m not even going to be able to get on. 
Now who are we kidding? I come from a 
natural resource area of this province and I 
want equal time, if that’s what it’s going to 
get down to. : 

Mr. Foulds: We might do it in a parliamen- 
tary way if you knew the processes of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Pope: This is a planning function of 
the ministry administration. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s not what we're on. 


Mr. Pope: There is nothing more critical 
than a planning function in the ministry. We 
are on analysis, research and planning. 


Mr. Foulds: We’re under vote 2401, item 6, 
and that’s not the planning we’re on. If you 
had been here the other night, you'd under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: I don't think Mr. 


Foulds wishes to get into an argument. In 
all fairness, I think the Chair makes the 
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ruling. The Chair has not ruled you cannot 
speak, Mr. Pope, and I think that’s a false 
assumption on your part. If you wish to pro- 
ceed, go ahead; but, as I said, we have 
only two and a half hours. I don’t want to 
argue about the point, but every member can 
speak as often and as long as he wants. There 
are no such things as restrictions. 

The suggestion was made, I guess, in the 
sense of guidance on the basis of experi- 
ence—I hope that is the way you accept it; 
that is the way I accept the guidance from 
Mr. Foulds—because he has been here a little 
longer than perhaps you and I have. 


Mr. Foulds: If Mr. Pope feels so anxious, 
I think we should let him proceed. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Pope. 


Mr. Pope: I had asked my question. By 
the way, it was my last question; but that 
doesn’t seem to matter. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Was that your last ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Pope: It is. 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. McKessock? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: No, I haven’t answered. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I didn’t know. Are you 
mad tooP 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No. no. One needs to be 
just a bit mad to be a minister. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I'l] buy that. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I guess I’m more con- 
cerned about whether it’s Mississauga versus 
Sudbury. That’s of importance to all of us to 
a degree. What may be of even more critical 
importance is whether it’s New Jersey versus 
Mississauga or Sudbury, or whether it’s some 
other location outside of Canada. 

Research is like any other business today; 
a lot of it’s done in relatively large, central 
locations. I haven’t yet come to any conclu- 
sions that we should be so restrictive in the 
licensing of mineral operations that we should 
spell those things out. What we have done, 
up to date, is we have not permitted certain 
of those as tax deductions if they’re outside of 
Ontario. Whether that’s right or wrong, time 
alone will tell us in an analysis of that very 
fact which is going on now. We have tried to 
encourage, rather than legislate, these ac- 
tivities in the north through the tax route. 

We may need to go further. When you talk 
about the northeastern Ontario Strategy or 
the northwestern Ontario strategy, that’s 
where all ministries get together and deter- 
mine whether government on_ the whole 
should be going further than it is to en- 
courage either secondary industry or those 
support functions like research, either by 


legislation, regulation or incentive in the 
area most in need. , 

At the same time, it is a bit frustrating for 
some of us to find that the very places we 
can't fill jobs are in the north. Whether I like 
to admit it or not, if you find out where I 
can't get a supervising forester, it isn’t in| 
Toronto, where we have no forest to super-. 
vise; it happens to be up in some of the 
communities up north for some reason or, 
another—perhaps his wife or the forester him- | 
self isn’t willing to go there because of lack. 
of certain facilities. Timmins wouldn’t fall. 
into that category, nor would Sudbury. But | 
there are certainly towns not too far from. 
them that do. | 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Is it safe to say that. 
you have finished? | 
| 





Hon. F. S. Miller: I have finished. a | 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, I have A. 
problem which I know doesn’t relate only to. 
Grey riding but to all of Ontario, and that. 
is the forest caterpillar. There has been ex- 
tensive damage in our area this past year. _ 

I noticed in your opening statement you | 
mentioned that increased funds were going . 
to be allocated for forest management this 
year. This sounds good, and I hope it means ; 


there could be money spent on spraying the ; 
i 
’ 


| 
\ 
| 


} 
| 


forest caterpillar in Grey county. 

The ministry has said for years now that 
the caterpillars would go away or run out | 
their cycle, but the farmers haven’t been so 
optimistic about this and they have been 
saying this is not going to happen. 

It has been only this year, after continued 
complaints from the forest owners, that the © 
ministry, I hope, has agreed to have a look 
at the problem. I have been contacted by | 
forest owners in Holland and in Euphrasia | 
townships for the last two years pertaining | 
to the forest caterpillar damage. This year, — 
on August 26, Maurice McInnis, in Euphrasia | 
township, insisted that I visit his bush, which 
I did. When I arrived there early one morn- 
ing there were 10 other farmers waiting for 
me, along with Mr. McInnis. 

On visiting the bush, we found certain areas © 
that had a large percentage of tree kill. 
Trees were dead. Dead trees in great num- 
bers were spotted throughout the entire bush. | 
Mr. McInnis, who burns wood for fuel in 
his home, told me all dead trees had been | 
removed two years ago. Trees had been © 
weakened for several years in a row and are © 
now dying. Not only are there more trees 
dying than Mr. McInnis can use, but it is 
thinning and leaving dead areas in his bush, 
which previously was a dense bush. 


i 
wi 
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| The Ministry of Natural Resources people 
rho inspected the bush said damage from 
aterpillar was serious and disastrous in this 
rea. I believe they admitted that the cater- 
illar in this area had changed their previous 
heory that the caterpillar cycle would dis- 
ppear on its own without leaving permanent 
amage. 
| We have watched our elm trees disappear 
lompietely in the span of a few short years, 
Ar. Minister, and I wish you could have 
een this bush because it would scare you 
hat the same thing could happen to the 
aples. I want to urge you to make the 
lecessary arrangements to allow this area 
0 be sprayed in the spring of 1978. 
| There is an article here in a paper that 
lays: “Caterpillars defoliate the trees, but 
arely do they kill a tree. If they did, then 
hey would die themselves, because they 
epend on the tree to supply them with 
tutrients.” This is not so, because the cater- 
yillar will move on to the next tree. When 
here’s 700 or 800 acres of bush in an area 
uch as the one I am talking about, owned 
by several different people, there’s more 
joliage when they finish one tree. 
| I also received a letter from the township 
0’ Euphrasia and an enclosed resolution, a 
popy of which I assume you have received 
as well, but I would like to read it to you: 
“The attached motion was passed by the 
souncil of the township of Euphrasia on 
September 6, 1977, after being presented 
with a sample of the destruction the forest 
saterpillar can cause. The cost of spraying is 
prohibitive to most farmers and, without 
controls initiated, soon it would appear that 
the maple trees may be destroyed.” 
_ The resolution reads: “Whereas the forest 
tent caterpillars are spreading through the 
maples in the forests, stripping leaves and 
bark and finally killing the trees, therefore 
be it resolved that this council request a 
grant from the province of Ontario to assist 
farmers to spray the trees in an effort to con- 
trol the caterpillars and save the forests; and 
further, that this resolution be forwarded to 
Grey county council for endorsement, the 
Minister of Natural Resources, and to Mr. 
Bob McKessock, MPP.” 
[10:45] 
IT understand that Grey county can expect 
a high infestation of caterpillars in 1978 as 
determined by your ministry’s caterpillar egg 
count for hatching next year. 

Leaves have been stripped for four con- 
secutive years and in some cases seven out 
of 10 trees have died in the area I’m talking 
about. 
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I understand the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources has told Grey county it doesn’t know 
when the forest caterpillar will leave the 
area. 

A report, published recently in the local 
paper, states: “In a report, council was told 
Grey [county] could expect a high infestation 
of caterpillars next year in Sullivan, Keppel 
and perhaps St. Vincent townships, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Natural Resources’ 
egg count.” 

That doesn’t mention Euphrasia township, 
the township I was talking ‘about. 

-“The ministry based the prediction on a 
survey of egg counts. Sheumas Fay, Sullivan 
township deputy reeve, informed council 
that the ministry predicted two years ago 
that the tent caterpillar went in two-year 
cycles, then disappeared. ‘I guess the cater- 
pillars have changed their mind,’ he said. 

“On some woodlots, the leaves had been 
stripped off for the last four consecutive 
years, the report said. Two woodlot owners, 
Jim Johnson and Maurice McInnis of Eu- 
phrasia township’—he’s the one I visited 
and I know people from your ministry and 
the federal Department of the Environment 
also have been there—“reported to the coun- 
cil’s agricultural and reforestation committee 
that in one bush lot seven out of 10 trees 
of all sizes had died. 

“James Milliner, Proton deputy reeve, told 
council the ministry has now told the com- 
mittee it is not known now when the de- 
structive pest will indeed be finished in this 
part of Ontario.” 

I also have a petition here from the 
farmers in this area which Id like to read 
to you. 

“We, the undersigned, petition the gov- 
ernment of Ontario to take action in the 
spring of 1978 to spray and control the forest 
caterpillar in our area of Grey county where 
the caterpillar, in 1977 and preceding years, 
has caused the weakening and killing of a 
large area of bush. 

“This bush was inspected in August 1976 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources staff 
in Owen Sound (John Christie, John Lambie 
and Mike Prevost) and the [federal] Fisheries 
and Environment staff (Mike Applejohn) and 
Grey riding MPP Bob McKessock. A large 
percentage of kill was witnessed and a large 
ege count for the 1978 season was found. 
On the trees that had some leaves left the 
foliage had been greatly reduced and leaf 
size was found to be one to one and a half 
inches instead of the normal four to five 
inches.” 

I also brought a sample of the leaves I 
got that day, to show you how the size is 
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reduced, and some of the eggs. I'd like to 
present this petition to you as well as this 
evidence. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I assume you fumigated 
them first. 


Mr. McKessock: I want to make sure these 
don’t arrive back in Grey county in the 
spring. 

Hon. F. S. Miler: There’s some clover in 
there too. 

I don’t know that anyone really needs to 
tell me the problem of the army tent cater- 
pillar. I don’t know of any riding that was 
affected this year more than my riding—and 
it happened at the height of the election 
campaign. 

Apart from the defoliated forest, which 
seemed to know exactly where the edge of 
my riding was—the worms stopped right at 
Haliburton—we had literally millions and 
millions of them crawling across highways. 
I knocked on doors where houses were black 
with these worms. This is the third summer 
it has happened in Muskoka and part of 
Parry Sound. 

I'm keenly aware of the problem. One of 
my staff can talk about the technical details 
of it. In the course of the election I had 
cause to respond to the kinds of problems 
you talk about. 

We have several major principles to con- 
sider first. When you have an infestation of 
crop on your land, you are responsible for 
the spraying. Up to date, in this kind of 
control, private land has been managed bv 
private people, not by the state. I would 
assume it would require some major change 
of policy before the province sprayed. One 
reason is that we can’t assume all the 
neighbours want it sprayed. When the state 
did some spraying on its land in my area, 
the first reaction was a violent one from the 
people who are opposed to spraying and who 
own adjacent land. At the height of a 
problem like this, there’s a rapid determina- 
tion to kill the sons of— 

Mr. Foulds: Little fellows! 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s what I was 
going to say—thank you—without any regard 
to the effect, of the possible effect, of the 
materials being used. While we talked ai 
great length about the kinds of chemicals 
or the kinds of bacteria used—I believe 
weve used a_bacteria-based spray which 
causes the mandibles of the worm io be in- 
fected so it can’t eat and starves to death— 
there were chemicals being used which were 
examined by such eminent experts as Dr. 
Patrick McTaggart-Cowan, who happens to 
live in my riding and who is head of the 
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Science Council of Canada. He is a for 


tests done that we've become so determi 
should be done in advance of mass sprayi 

Secondly, is it necessarily a provi 
responsibility to share the cost of protect 
private land, even if that is assumed 4 
government? Or should the municipal 
be involved in it? 

Thirdly, should the private land ow 
be prepared to pay some, if not all, of 
cost? If he’s paying some, what share? 

All these are questions that were rais 
and things I talked about with my mu 
pality. At one point we suggested we mix 
consider a 1:1:1 cast-sharing on certain lam 
I believe the cost was about $10 an acre 
spray the land. If the person felt it 
worth $3 an acre to have the land sp 
perhaps the township should pay $3 and 
province should pay $3—or something of f 
order. 

It is a serious problem. Let me not 
derestimate it. I think we still have somethi 
to learn about the question of the death 
the trees. The cycle has to be learned abe 
Some of our people felt, however, that 
you were effectively doing by spraying, g 
ticularly after the leaf comes out—and dh: 
really when the bugs are moving aroz 
isnt it?—is making them move on to the ne 
fellow’s land. As you mentioned, they ac 
ally march. That’s where they got 
term “ermy worm” from. 

What appears to be an easy solution ma 
in fact, not be. 

The other concern we have is, what 
vou really do? Of all the forms of life we 
studied, insects have the greatest ability 
adapt to chemical warfare. What are you 
ing to the insect and plant world in the mm 
cess? Are you causing mutations or t& 
formations in the basic imsect that can 
us something that can't be dealt with m 
circumstances? These things are very 
issues. 

What appears to be the kind of reactit 
you get is a hysterical reaction. I had pe 
ple in the lodges pack up on May 24 
go home—not my lodges: we live in a ve 
low, marshy area in one lodge and for som 
reason or other they dont come down 
the low land; they take the hills first. As 
they don’t like soft maple: they like ha 
maple and a few other species in advance 
the soft maple. At least, that’s what @ 
seem to like; and, luckily enough, I have 
lot of soft maple. 
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Sure, it was a very real economic prob- 
m. It was a very real emotional problem. 

woman who looks at her house, coated or 
ctually hanging with these things, doesn’t 
sally feel too happy. I can only tell you I 
yas personally held accountable by a good 
umber of voters in my riding. 

_Mr. McKessock: Do you start squashing 
em? 

Mr. Foulds: Have you experimented with 
re control on Crown lands? 

Hon, F. S. Miller: Let me ask Mr. Ful- 
erton to come up here for a second, because 
/ would rather have accuracy in the answer 
han my attempts at— 

Mr. Foulds: It’s the only question I have 
n the topic. 

‘Hon. F. S. Miller: The cycle in the past 
been peaking in around a_ three-year 

period, I am told. 

Mr. McKessock: But your ministry people 

ave agreed now that it isn't working—in 

his area, anyway. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Is it like the spruce 
yud worm, where we appear perhaps to have 
rolonged the cycle by any attempts we ve 
‘aken? We don’t know. 

_ Mr. McKessock: We haven't made any at- 
-empts to correct it. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We tried on Crown 
ands—it’s one of the things we're studying 
—where we had the right to spray. 

Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Chairman, the forest 
ent caterpillar has been uniformly cyclic 
since records have been kept. The obnoxious 
part of the cycle has been three years al- 
most exactly, uniformly, throughout the 
cycles that have been studied. 

The reason for the sudden demise of the 
insect is a parasite, a natural parasite which 
manifests itself as a big, hairy fly. About the 
second year of the infestation there’s a large 
number of these big, hairy flies—they look 
like a house fly—and invariably the rumour 

‘goes around that we've liberated some Jap- 
anese flies or some Siberian flies. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s going around so 
well that I’ve started taking credit for it. 


Mr. Fullerton: Mr. Minister, I hope Tl 
still have my job if I say that it’s a perfectly 
natural parasite. The population of the fly 
follows the population of the tent caterpillar. 
What has prolonged this particular infesta- 
ition is a piece of unique weather three 
| springs ago. What happened was that we had 
some very warm weather on the Easter week- 
end and the insect emerged from its egg mass 
and started to feed, but there were no leaves 
for it to feed on because of this unusually 
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warm weather. Then, the insects were killed 
by frost, which had the effect of prolonging 
the infestation by one year. wh 
Its true there are high egg mass counts 
in the Grey county area and throughout Mus- 
koka too, I’m sorry to say. We expect that 
a large number of these eggs are already 
parasitized and that the infestations will be 
much less this coming year and, hopefully, 
will collapse as predicted from the study of 
previous outbreaks. 

Mr. McKessock: What do you mean by 
parasitized? 

Mr. Fullerton: This big, hairly fly has laid 
eggs in the adult. The eggs that were laid 
by the adult will not, in effect, hatch or will 
hatch with insects that have a parasite in 
them which will kill them before they grow 
to their full size next year. 


Mr. McKessock: This fly, you feel, has at- 
tacked the caterpillar so that their eggs won't 
be normal eggs. Is this what you’re saying? 


Mr. Fullerton: That’s right. 
Mr. Foulds: It’s an egg within an egg. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s like getting a germ 
within your body that’s going to kill you 
before you get to maturity. 

Mr. McKessock: You're looking for that 
to happen this year? 


Mr. Fullerton: We're looking for the in- 
festation to collapse this year. 


Mr. McKessock: Did you look for that to 
happen last year as well? 


Mr. Fullerton: Yes, we did. But, since 
were looking at a fourth year, which is 
unusual because it hasn’t happened in the 
past studies of outbreaks, the explanation we 
have is that the first year it really didn’t 
get going because of the unusual weather 
phenomenon where the number of the in- 
sects killed had the effect of putting back 
the infestation one year. We're quite con- 
fdent that the outbreak will collapse. 
[11:00] 

Mr. Minister, there is another problem in 
Grey county particularly. The particular 
woodlot you mentioned has been studied by 
our field staff and our specialists from head 
office here, Dr. Carrow and people from the 
insect lab in Sault Ste. Marie. I think it’s fair 
to say that there’s a complex of organisms 
working on those particular woodlots in Grey 
county where there is high mortality of 
maple. Certainly we found armelarie mellia, 
a root rot, and several other pathogenic or- 
ganisms there; were not quite sure what's 
going on but it’s being studied actively. 
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Mr. McKessock: I understand the cater- 
pillar could have weakened the trees enough 
over the last four years that these other in- 
festations could enter in. Is this correct? 

Mr. Fullerton: It’s quite possible. Cer- 
tainly the observations of leaf size and what 
not are typical, and the trees are weakened 
by successive infestations of tent caterpillar. 
From previous outbreaks, we're not aware 
of this type of dramatic mortality that is oc- 
curring in Grey county, so it’s hard for us 
to believe that’s a simple, logical conclusion 
to draw. We think it’s more complex. 

Mr. McKessock: I was wondering whether 
you could spot-spray those areas. You say 
you expect them not to mature next year 
but if, in fact, they do mature, you'll have 
a chance to see and observe that before the 
trees are destroyed. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Can I interject there 
and say that in Muskoka this year a great 
deal of spot spraying was done? There are 
companies available to do it and the cost 
currently is about $10 an acre. It may even 
be a little lower on large quantities; I don’t 
know. 


Mr. Fullerton: I think it was about $6 
last year, sir, for the large program we had. 


Hon. F. §. Miller: Yes, $10 was the price 
they would charge to groups of cottagers 
who would say, “Spray our point here,” or 
“Spray our woodlot” or whatever it might 
be. I’m not ruling that out, I want you to 
understand that. Being as familiar as I am 
with the problem, I only suggest to you 
that you talk also to the townships; and if 
there are special problems in these woodlots 
that may be unrelated to the tent caterpillar 
but for which the tent caterpillar is being 
blamed, perhaps we need to take a good 
look at this to see if we should remove a 
variable at least on one or two of them on 
a trial basis. Okay? 

I would be happy to have you and my 
staff look at the specific case you've talked 
about because of the factors that Mr. Ful- 
lerton is talking about, the other parasites 
or Other diseases of trees that may also be 
rampant in that area. Let us coolly appraise 
it and see whether, in fact, we should do it 
and whether we should contribute perhaps 


a part of those costs on an experimental 
basis. 


Mr. McKessock: I appreciate that, Mr. 
Minister. I would just like to point out the 
difference between a bush Jot and a farm 
crop. You mentioned that farmers spray their 
own crops; but nobody except the farmer 
loses if a farmer doesn’t spray his crop. It’s 
his crop and if he doesn’s spray he can lose 
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his crop. His neighbour, however, can still 
spray his own crop and save it. | 

With the forest, it’s a different thing, We 
have trees all along the road which we 
don’t want to lose and we have Crown land. 
and we have forests. It’s just not all the: 
farmer's responsibility to spray his trees, 
because this problem definitely can spread, 
to township roads and so forth. | 





Hon. F. S. Miller: I'm not arguing, b ; 


I'm also saying it’s not solely the province's 
responsibility. In fact, to date, by law, t 
has not been the province’s responsibility 
at all, and some of the legal problems were 
very real. Rather than take more time on if! 
let’s agree that this specific area will be 
discussed with our district staff. 

Mr. Fullerton: Yes, the field staff in the 
district are well aware of the problem and 
are working on it. | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We've also learned a 
bit from some of the Crown land spraying. 
in the last year. I know a number of pic- 
tures were being taken of park reserves and 
so on, and management units and resource | 


units that we had, to give us some idea, on. 


' 
| 


a 





a straight experimental basis, as to whether 
or not it was performing a useful purpose, 


Okay? | 


Mr. McKessock: Thank you, Mr. Minister, 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. j 


Mr. Foulds: Can I have the answer to the 
fire contro] question? Are you looking at : 
that as a control measure for such infesta-_ 


tions on Crown lands? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Do you mean burning 
the whole place down—a complete raze of 
the area? Fire control in what sense? . 


Mr. Foulds: Using fire to combat them in> 
whatever way you wanted. ‘| 


Mr. Fullerton: No, sir, we can’t find any | 


useful purpose for fire in the control of this 
insect. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Shall item 6 of vote | 


2401 carry? Carried. ; 
As instructed by the members of this com- 


mittee, we'll consider items 7, 8 and 9, If 


there are any specifics, you can state them. 

Any questions on items 7 and 8? Items 
7 and 8 are carried. . 

Mr. Foulds: I have just one question on 
item 9, although it’s a huge item and prob- 
ably the major delivery point of services by 
your ministry. How are the field officers 
affected by the reorganization you mentioned 
in your opening statement? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Hopefully, they are 
strengthened and affected very little in form. 
I say strengthened in the sense that if there | 


a | 
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yas, Say, a grass-roots request for an im- 
provement in the organization of the min- 
try, it sprung from the field offices and, 
‘0 a degree, from the regional offices. Under 
the original plan in 1972, when the ministry 
was formed, it was assumed that it would be 
a decentralized decision-making ministry, 
with its offices out in the field and with 
authorities granted to the district managers. 
In a large part, that was successful. But staff 
members made what we thought were ap- 
ropriate comments about duplication, paper 
work, lack of clarification in the authorities 
of people and the feeling that staff posi- 
tions at head office, in fact, were often 
decision-making points rather than advisory 
points. 

It was on the basis of these comments 
/from members of our own staff that we 
‘began a review of the functioning of the 
|ministry. One of the first questions the 
deputy asked me in front of the regional 
managers back in April, I would guess, was 
‘whether I, as a minister, could live with 
decentralized decision-making, because if I 
could not there was no use proceeding down 
that route. 

You realize that the political process tends 
‘to centralize decision-making, because the 
minister is held accountable in the House 
‘every day of the week for decisions made 
elsewhere; so ministers, to protect their back- 
‘sides, often decide the decision should be 
“made near them. I concluded it was better, 
if you as a specific member asked me about 
-a specific decision in your riding, for me to 
say, “Frankly, I will have to contact the 
‘district manager and learn about it,” rather 
than try to have the reins in my own hands 
here for specific local matters. 

(On that basis we then proceeded, after 
giving to the staff this guidance that I could 
‘live with it. The deputy and other staff 
proceeded through the summer to re-exam- 
‘ine it and, hopefully, to strengthen it, with- 
out altering very much, if at all, the physical 
make-up at the district level in the field—to 
strengthen their decision-making capabilities 
and reorganize the advisory staff groups to 
match it. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I legitimately conclude 
that people having requests of your ministry 
can expect faster decisions from field offices? 
And is it legitimate to say that, by and large, 
that’s where the buck stops; that the decision 
is made there and unless there is extra- 
ordinary reason, it isn’t second-guessed here? 
- Hon. F. S. Miller: Let’s look at the polit- 

ical process again and realize that every 
single member is going so say, at times, that 
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the decision made by a district manager 
doesn’t suit his constituent, and therefore 
the minister must review it, That weakens 
the process. 

Mr. Foulds: Yes, I understand. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: But it is one I don’t 
think you are ever going to do away with. 
The real issue will be—how often do I in- 
terfere? To say I won’t is ridiculous. 

Mr. Foulds: Of course. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: And to say you 
shouldn’t come to me is ridiculous. But we 
have to realize that it is better to let a few 
mistakes be made and to have only a few 
appeals than to have the whole process 
bottled up by having lack of discretion at 
the local level. 

Mr. Foulds: Absolutely. So what I can 
legitimately conclude from that is that you 
would try to keep those to a minimum? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I will if you will. 


Mr. Foulds: That is fair enough. I would 
rather work through the district managers 
myself. 

Item 9 agreed to. 


On vote 2402, land management program: 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: Items 1, 2 and 3. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if we could take 
item 1 separately and then 2, 3 and 4 which 
look as if they are more naturally linked? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: How does the com- 
mittee feel? 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, forest protection: 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: A question, Mr. 
Foulds? 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. How much did you save 
this year because the fire threat we expected 
in the spring didn’t materialize as greatly 
as we anticipated? 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Cleaveley, could you 
give us some precise numbers on that? I 
don’t know whether all the accounts are 
necessarily available. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Can I say in advance 
I don’t know how much we saved; I can say 
how much we underspent the moneys already 
allocated. Last year we allocated $14 million 
in the basic budget, if I recall, and ended 
up spending $35 million; we spent $21 mil- 
lion more than we planned. This year I 
believe, we spent a little less than we 
planned but when Bill gives you the figures 
you will realize that it is difficult to prove 
that all the moneys passed through this vote 
were spent fighting fires, because I suspect 
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we used the people on staff to do other 
things after I did my rain dance, . 

Mr. Foulds: Would you like to answer the 
specific question—now that the minister has 
confused you, Mr. Cleaveley? 

Mr. Cleaveley: I don’t think he has con- 
fused me too much. I think we are partly 
talking about the enhancement this year 
which was added to our basic appropriation, 
which is fixed money. The basic appropria- 
tion is pretty well fixed money but regardless 
of the season, we spend so many dollars for 
fire protection. 

This past year for various reasons we 
added to that amount of money and the fire 
season turned out somewhat different to 
what we had planned for. Significantly, we 
had more fires than we would normally 
have—even through this year. And we have 
burned a considerable amount of acreage 
as well. So, in fact, I think we did save 
some money. If I am not mistaken, I believe 
in the general area of perhaps $1 million 
was not fully committed because of the 
reduction in the fire program towards the 
end of the summer. 

Mr. Foulds: What happens then—this may 
be a question the minister has to answer— 
when it is not used for that specific purpose? 
Do you have the authority to rearrange it 
in your budget? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t think we do. 
The deputy would tell you the machinations. 
We usually go to Management Board if we 
have to make some switches. 

Dr. Reynolds: Actually, Mr. Foulds, of 
the enhancement money, which is in the 
order of almost $7 million—used primarily 
for support structures, for better detection, 
more fire crews, more units and so on—much 
was locked into salaries and equipment and 
that sort of thing, so there wasn’t much that 
could have been saved directly. That was 
really focused on early detection and fast 
suppression. In other words, we might have 
lots of fires but hopefully the average acre- 
age burned would be much declined—and 
that is indeed what happened. There was an 
obligation—there always is in fact—because 
we cannot switch money between votes or 
even, I guess, between activities without 
Management Board’s approval. These un- 
expended funds were, in fact, impounded. 

Mr. Foulds: Oh, they were? You didn’t 
get to use them for additional research, for 
example? 

Dr. Reynolds: No, we didn’t. 

Mr. Foulds: In fire protection? 

Dr. Reynolds: No. 

[11:15] 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: Don’t forget that during 
the year a number of mid-term constraints 
were applied to ministries. Management 
Board was looking for the kind of money 
which the deputy’s talking about or, in e 
event of capital funds, even those that hadn’t 
as yet been committed in an attempt to 
bring the budget into line with the reality 
of the income. 

Maybe Bill would like to tell you about 
our first all-female fire crew, too. 

Mr. Foulds: No. - P 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You didn’t really care 
about that? You didn’t really want to know 
about that? i 

Mr. Foulds: I know that that’s the kind 
of thing that would titillate the minister and 
immediately come to his attention. : 

Hon. F. S. Miller: 
glad it does. 

Mr. Foulds: So am I—for your sake. 


bie 


Yes. It does and YF n 


Ms. Bryden: Does the minister know how | 


he stands on the index of segregation in the 
women Crown employees report? % 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I talked to my affirm. 
ative action director yesterday—and I rec- 
ognize that the 


Ministry of Natural Re- 


sources is not the most fertile area in the 


world for that kind of program to go on— 
but I think she feels that within the limita- 


tions that a man’s world has on it, they’ve 


been doing reasonably well. 


How we've been indexed by the office in 


TEIGA, I don’t know. rt 


Ms. Bryden: I'll have to look up your rate 


for the next sitting of the committee. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: In Health I was doing ( 


a great job but 88 per cent of the employees 


were female. It’s pretty hard to generate 


female foresters overnight if they haven't 
been around through the courses. ¥ 


Ms. Bryden: There is a great increase in 
the number going through for forestry now. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: We have certain rules, — 
Mining, I think, prohibits females under- 


ground. 


Ms. Bryden: Maybe that rule should be 


looked at. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No argument. If you 
go into Inco you'll find female employees — 


above ground in the mills but 
them underground. 

Ms. Bryden: I think some 
now allow them underground. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. I have no proba 
lems living with that. I can only tell you . 


we've run into some wives who are not so. 
keen about some of these arrangements. 


you won’t find 7 


i 


provinces do — 


a 





Mr. Foulds: I wonder if I could just follow 
ith one more question on the forest pro- 
tion item? 

Have you given any additional considera- 
lon with regard to the infrared units you 
sed a year ago? Have you entered into a 
fonsortium with other provinces for that kind 


if use? 
_Hon. F. S. Miller: The spy in the sky? 
_ Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


| Mr. Cleaveley: I think it’s fair to say that 
ere utilizing the mechanism—and not in a 
ery large way. We have one aerial unit and 
ome ground units. 


| Mr. Foulds: You use ground units as well 
ow? 


' Mr. Cleaveley: Hand-held in some cases 
ind they can be used in other ways as well. 
Were going ahead with the program as 
ts use is indicated. It’s an expensive pro- 
ram when you get into infrared equipment. 
The Canadian Committee on Forest Fire 
Sontrol—which you're probably aware of— 
Mr. Foulds: Yes. 

Mr. Cleaveley: —keeps everyone informed 
f activities in this area. If anything devel- 
yps that’s new or looks useful, we are cer- 
ainly involved in it. I have no knowledge 
yf any major expansion in that area at this 
yoint. 

Mr. Foulds: You mentioned the expense 
nvolved in it. Does it help dramatically 
nough in early detection to balance out the 
*xpense? 

Mr. Cleaveley: We've used it primarily 
n the mapping mode. We've also used it for 
letection in situations where smoke and other 
hings obscure the ground from the air. It 
yenetrates smoke, as you know. But basically 
t's a mapping device, used both during the 
ire and after, to get an accurate picture 
of it. Certainly, during the fire it’s useful 
0 show our fire bosses and our people on 
the ground where the fire is at any given 
moment. I think that’s its basic purpose. 


Dr. Reynolds: At this stage of experiment 
and design and research, one hesitates to 
out a lot of money into it until it’s further 
refined or proven. But we have enough 
equipment. I’m convinced we are either 
going to prove to ourselves that it’s worth- 
while putting more money into it or stop 
and go in a different direction. 

It is costly. The hand-held ones are great, 
for example, for mop-up operations or con- 
rolling a fire line after you think the fire’s 
ut. It’s like a lot of other things: How much 
s advertising, how much is insurance? You 
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can’t judge what it has been able to accom- 
plish for you when it didn’t happen. 


Mr. Foulds: As I understand it, in tech- 
nological development, it’s where the TV 
videotape was 10 or 15 years ago. You may 
or may not be at the point of a breakthrough 
in lessening the cost of the equipment. 


Dr. Reynolds: It’s coming, it’s moving 
along. I think it has a great future, but it’s 
still highly experimental and highly costly. 

Mr. Foulds: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, just a clarifica- 
tion or a question of information on forest 
protection, Two years ago I know we had 
a tremendous loss from fires. I’m just won- 
dering if it’s too early to have any evalua- 
tion on what percentage of benefits we may 
acquire now from reforestation of these lands 
that were burned over. How many years does 
it take? When are we able to analyse our 
recovery from our loss? 

I understand a fire is a fairly good way 
to regenerate a forest. We had a lot two 
years ago. How soon do we know what we’re 
recovering? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: A fire is a good way 
to regenerate a forest, the foresters tell me, 
providing it goes through a forest that is 
able to reseed itself. One of the problems 
we faced, of course, if you go to the far 
north, are a series of fires over short time- 
spans between which trees have reseeded 
but have not reached maturity, and there- 
fore haven’t cones on them, so there isn't 
a seed source to help following a fire. You'll 
see areas north of the fire protection line, 
or whatever you call it, where there’ve been 
successive fires at four- or five- or six-year 
intervals. These fires can cause a great deal 
of damage. 

In other areas, as somebody said the other 
day, all the black spruce forests we have 
are the result of forest fires. Obviously ma- 
ture forests do come to us through that 
route. The only problem we have today is 
that modern forest harvesting techniques 
don’t guarantee the return of the species, 
such as we used to get through natural 
events. 

To give you an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of our regeneration on burned areas I 
will later have to give you some comments 
from some of our foresters. It’s interesting 
to note, though, that when the risks permit 
it, the prescribed burn following cropping is 
often recommended by foresters as the best 
way to prepare the soil and the seed sources 
for the new crop of trees. For example, they 
do it out west almost automatically. But we 
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have problems controlling fires in Ontario, 
I'm told; we're very nervous about some of 
them. 

This year we did not too badly with our 
prescribed burn set-up, did we not, because 
conditions were reasonably safe? Burning the 
ground gets rid of the “duff,” the stuff you 
have otherwise to scarify or move in order 
to get your seed established. I would suspect 
the forest fire has helped in regeneration. 
The real problem is what’s it done to the 
crop on the ground. In most cases up to 
date it’s left it, if not useless because of the 
high carbon content, close to useless for 
modern logging techniques and shipping. 

Mr. Lane: Due to the fact that fighting 
these fires costs us a great deal of money 
and due to the fact that we lost a great deal 
of wood, I’m just wondering if there’s any 
point in time at which you say, “That was 
the cost and this is the result of the cost.” 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s cost-benefit anal- 
ysis. I don’t know that there is one, but I 
could get our foresters to look at it when 
Wwe get into that. I don’t see an alternative 
right now if you want to crop the trees. The 
cost of forest fire management this year is 
about $17 million. 


Mr. Lane: It would interest me to know. 
If there are any answers down the road 
someplace, I’d be interested in hearing them. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. When we're talk- 
ing about forest management, just pose that 
same question. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

Items 3 and 4 agreed to. 

On item 5, resource access: 


Mr. Foulds: Is the dramatic reduction in 
the amount because a large part of that 
budget has been given to Northern Affairs? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: My information is that 
that is so. Is that correct? 


Dr. Reynolds: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: There is $3,858,000; 
almost $4 million. 

Mr. Foulds: And that’s for the capital 
costsP 


Dr. Reynolds: Northern Ontario resource 
transportation funds of about $3.9 million 
are going entirely over to Northern Affairs. 
Yes, I had forgotten one of the big items 
of almost $6 million is a final payment made 
in respect to the construction of the Mooso- 
nee power line last year. That program is 
completed. I think it was over a three-year 
period. 

Mr. Churchill: 
year. 


No, we’ve had only one 


Dr. Reynolds: Our contribution to thai 
program is completed, so that is not a repe- 
titive item. q 

Mr. Fou'ds: I see. | 

Item 5 agreed to. t 


| 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: Are there any furtl 
questions on item 5? 


Item 6 agreed to. 


On item 7, land, water and mineral te 
administration. 

Ms. Bryden: I presume that the peril 
given to Prospection Limited comes under 
this administration, does it not? ia 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I would think so. | 
Dr. Reynolds: Yes, it could be. 2 


Ms. Bryden: I believe this very large 
grant of 1,235,000 acres to Prospection Lim- 
ited to explore for minerals is the largest 
grant that has ever been made. I understand 
that the company, after exploring and spend- 
ing a certain amount of money, will drop 
half of the acreage in the first year and its 
rights will then extend to 617,500 acres. Then 
it will drop half the balance in the next. 
year, Finally, it will select 10,000 acres from 
the initial 1.2 million. 

This is the sort of grant on which them 
should have been considerable public dis-. 
cussion before it was made, because it’s so 
large, because it covers very sensitive areas, 
and because it covers areas where there are 
a good number of native peoples involved. 
who have certain rights in the area. ‘ 

The agreement, according to newspaper 
reports—I have a copy here; I don’t know 
whether there’s a date on it—was signed on 
August 24, 1977, but the public did not 
really find out about it until there was a story 
in the Toronto Star. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s not correct. 

Ms. Bryden: Is it not correct? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I'l wait my turn. | 

Ms. Bryden: All right. That’s the first time 
I heard about it, Mr. Minister. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s when you heaiil 
of it. 

Ms. Bryden: I understand the ministry 
presented a brief to the Hartt royal com- 
mission on the northern environment on 
November 16, but made no mention of this 
very large grant. It seems to me that the’ 
Hartt commission should have been apprised | 
of it at that stage. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It is in there. 

Ms. Bryden: It is in the brief? The news- 
paper story is incorrect, then. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 
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Ms. Bryden: I'd like to know at what stage 
he Hartt commission was notified of the 
gant since the Hartt commission had been 
\ppointed by August 24; whether it knew 
mnything about it before it was granted; and 
hether the minister doesn’t think it should 
ave been consulted and, perhaps, had some 
nput before the grant was made. 

11:30] 

I haven't finished all my questions but if 
\he minister would like to answer what I’ve 
sked so far, I'd appreciate it. 

Hon, F. S. Miller: Tl go that far. First, 
there'd be some question as to whether we 
were obliged to tell anyone what we did, 
apart from the fact that the rights to explore 
or mineral deposits are open to anyone in 
the province—I think I explained that in the 
House on the day this was discussed—anyone 
may stake any Crown land that is not 
reserved from staking, without permission. 
Okay. 

| In other words, you've never had to have 
permission to do that. 

__ Dr. Reynolds: You have to have a licence. 
' Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, assuming you're 
licensed to do it. He says you have to be a 
licensed prospector. I’m assuming any li- 
icensed prospector, okay? 

| We have not frozen any land in Ontario— 
‘except, for example, the base of Lake 
Wanapitei for the time being, or a section 
of land in eastern Ontario where we had 
some argument for a short time about the 
storage of nuclear waste. I think you took 
‘that out for a while, or some land in Loon 
Call Lake area, which we've temporarily 
reserved. 

Usually, there is a specific reason for re- 
‘moving Crown land from the right for min- 
eral exploration. In this case, we felt that 
‘rather than have ad hoc exploration from 
which the province could obtain no benefits 
because we don’t charge for that privilege 
‘until one stakes, we could in fact see that 

the investigation was done in an orderly 
“way and according to conditions we would 
predetermine. 

MerpAs I see it, the Hartt commission 
hasn’t been so concerned about explora- 
‘tion as development. Really, that’s where 
the crunch is. What conditions will be 
applied to development of northern On- 
tario? We're currently counting trees up in 
the Reed limits, while the Hartt commission 
goes on. That’s very much akin to a geo- 
logical survey. We're assessing the potential 
of that site to provide a resource. If one 
is found, I assume it certainly would not 
proceed without, perhaps, the Environmental 
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Assessment Act being applied, or without 
Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt’s guidelines being 
in place or whatever may evolve from his 
commission. So there is nothing incorrect in 
allowing exploration, which otherwise would 
have gone on uncontrolled, to be done under 
a special licence provided for in the Act. 

We had learned, we felt, that in spite of 
our rights we should inform people. I am 
told Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt was told of 
this in advance. I think that’s correct. 


Ms. Bryden: At what date? 


. Hon. F. S. Miller: I think the date’s June, 
but I can’t be sure. June 29. I know that 
Mr. McGinn, who’s sitting beside me now, 
personally, I believe, visited both bands to 
discuss it with the Winisk and the Attawa- 
piskat bands even though none of this land 
touched a registered Indian reserve. 


Ms. Bryden: I understand one of the 
bands was opposed. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s correct. If you 
want details, one band later became opposed 
because I think we saw a change in Treaty 
No. 9’s attitudes across the summer which, 
in effect, was transferred back to the in- 
dividual bands, and that is being applied 
to all resources right now such as wild rice, 
minerals, trees, fur-bearing animals, fish. I 
could look at them all. They’re simply saying, 
“These are ours. Theyre not the govern- 
ment of Ontario’s.” 

I have taken exception to that. The gov- 
ernment of Ontario, whether it be you and 
your party, the Liberals or the Conservatives, 
is elected to govern the province in the in- 
terest of all people. If special attention needs 
to be given to any special group, it’s our 
duty to see that it’s done. I have to say it 
in the clearest possible terms. This govern- 
ment is responsible for the resource develop- 
ment of the province and if we need to pay 
special attention to the Indian problems, we 
shall. 

This does not give them the right to re- 
move any assets or resources from our juris- 
diction. It certainly puts upon us though, 
in today’s setting, the responsibility to talk 
to them and keep them informed, and work 
towards their employment, if employment is 
to be obtained, to the prevention of the de- 
struction of their culture, if that is still pos- 
sible—I hope it is-and to any of the other 
benefits that can accrue to people living in 
the immediate area. 

I think that summarizes it. If Mr. McGinn 
would like to answer any specific questions 
you may have about the visits he made to 
Winisk and Attawapiskat, please pose them. 
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Ms. Bryden: At what date was the public 
notified of the signing of this agreement? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Orders in council came 
through, but we went up in advance of sign- 
ing it, not after signing it. I think that is the 
key thing. 

Ms. Bryden: Before August 24? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: August 24 is an artificial 
date, because that date is late. It was a 
date upon which we revised the original 
order in council to correct an error in 
acreage. We had overstated the original 
acreage based upon a quick appraisal in the 
mapping, I think. 

Ms. Bryden: What was the date of the 
original order in council? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It would have been 
dated somewhere early in July. 


Ms. Bryden: So Mr. Justice Hartt maybe 
had a week to think about it. He got notice 
on June 29? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me also point out 
that I have had a number of chats with Mr. 
Justice Hartt to sense what he feels is within 
his area of jurisdiction. In the discussions he 
has been quite quick to point out he doesn’t 
see that he is charged with the responsibility 
of individual projects, but rather the prob- 
lem of the north. Having had those kinds of 
discussions, I felt quite at liberty to be 
making decisions. The world is not going 
to stop totally in this period of time. 

You are telling me and other people are 
telling me in the House every day of the 
week that we aren’t doing enough to create 
employment. I have a responsibility to see 
we're taking every possible step now to 
provide employment for the Indians from our 
resource industries, compatible with our other 
demands on the environment, as fast as we 
can do it. So I am not going to stop ex- 
ploration and I am not going to stop devel- 
opment within the existing guidelines pend- 
Ing any inquiry. 

Ms. Bryden: That was certainly the posi- 
tion the NDP took in our brief to the Hartt 
commission, that development had to go on 
while this inquiry was there, but we thought 
Mr. Justice Hartt should be notified of 
developments and should have a chance to 
monitor them, possibly through interim re- 
ports. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: On that basis, maybe 
I have to reconsider. We would be very 
foolish to ignore Mr. Justice Patrick Hartt 
in any of this. I believe if he were here he 
would endorse the fact that he was informed. 
He didn’t say, “Boys, go ahead,” that is not 
his role. But he certainly didn’t say, “I 


would rather those kinds of things did not 
proceed while I am doing my study.” 

He clarified the issue from our point of 
view, and left me believing, and I think my 
staff and other ministers, we had the right 
to carry on with normal exploration and 
development, provided we stayed within the 
framework of the laws, such as the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act. j 

Ms. Bryden: Do you not think there should. 
have been an environmental assessment when 
you are going to freeze 1.2 million acres? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No, no. The environ- 
mental assessment is to protect the environ- 
ment once we know what we are going to 
do with it. All we are looking for is poten- 
tial places to go. | 

Ms. Bryden: You are going to have heli- 
copters going in and all sorts of activity 
going on. 2 | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Oh, sure. Would you 
like us to stop the helicopters going to 
Winisk, or the planes flying inP They have 
been doing that in the north for years. We 
are taking mud samples off the bottoms of 
lakes. We are doing, I suppose, a bit of 
core analysis. We are doing the research with 
Indians in Attawapiskat. We have hired the 
hall from the Indian band—when I say we, 
I mean the company. 


Ms. Bryden: The Environmental Assess- 
ment Board would undoubtedly say these 
activities were harmless— : 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: If the Chair could 
interrupt, I would appreciate questions. If 
we have a debate we will never get anything 
settled. If you respect the Chair, I think you 
will respect the other members who are 
waiting to speak. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have one final question. Could the min- 
ister tell us a bit more about the principals 
of the company, who they are, and whether 


there are some American interests involved? — 


Hon. F. S. Miller: If you check back in 
Hansard you will discover that I laid that 


+ 


right on the line in the House. Prospections 


Limited was incorporated, I believe in 1962, 


in the province of Ontario. It is a company 
in the province of Ontario; it has been 
operating as a prospecting company ever 
since. The four principal officers of the com- 
pany are all members of one family, and 
Canadians. 


Se 


Ms. Bryden: And at the moment it’s the 


same company, the same group? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. They are mer- 


cenaries, as prospectors are. Prospectors are 
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not developers, in most cases. The mer- 
senary has something to sell, either a service 
Mm a prearranged contract or a find to the 
righest bidder. Okay? 


Ms. Bryden: It’s going to cost them con- 
siderable money, of course, to carry out this 
igreement. 


_ Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure, and sometimes 
che laws of the world are such that if you go 
to Citybank, New York and say, “Look, 
fellows, I have a pretty good chance of 
finding some uranium in an area and I 
think I can get the right to explore. I’m 
going to explore. Will you grub-stake me? 
If I find something, you own a piece of the 
action.” 

I think that has been part of the American 
banking system since time began. I’m not 
sure it’s part of the Canadian banking sys- 
em. 


‘ Dr. Reynolds: Less and less. 


Mr. Havrot: I’d like to ask the minister 
through you, Mr. Chairman, just what is the 
status of the Indian caution in my riding, 
which has affected 110 townships, totalling 
3,960 square miles? This has been tied up 
over the last three years and has imposed 
a tremendous hardship on the people in my 
area, particularly in the Timagami area. 

I must remind the minister that the town- 
ships affected start 30 miles north of North 
Bay and come right up into Englehart in the 
south end of my riding. I would like to know 
what is going on as far as this Indian cau- 
tion is concerned, and just when are we 
going to have this matter resolved? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Okay, it’s a very serious 
problem. I’ve asked Ted Wilson, who is 
looking after the Indian land claims in the 
province, I’m sure you know him. You must 
have dealt with him. 


Mr. Havrot: No. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No? I’ve asked him to 
come up because I recall this was before the 
courts and you were expecting a decision 
some time about now, I thought. I don't 
know whether that time has passed, Ted, 
so would you like to— 

Mr. Wilson: The cautions were before the 
court in North Bay in October of this year. 
That was the most recent time. At that time 
the judge reserved a decision on a particular 
point in front of him and we are still, as of 
earlier this week, awaiting that decision. It 
is before the courts and when Judge Gratton 
gives a decision then the next move will 
proceed. 

However, I should mention it was his sug- 
gestion that even when that decision was 


‘ 


rendered it may well go to an appeal court 
immediately. I wouldn’t really look for the 
court to deal with that in a few months. 

Mr. Havrot: Has the judge set any date 
for a decision? 

Mr. Wilson: He didn’t at that day, no. 

Hon. F. S Miller: We were hoping for a 
date a while back, but I don’t know what 
that estimated date was. 

Mr. Wilson: At the time there was an 
indication of three or four weeks. That was 
on October 17 or 18. 

- Mr. Havrot: What is the level of the judge 
that’s presiding at this hearing? 

Mr. Wilson: District judge. 

Mr. Havrot: District judge. So it hasn’t 
even come close to the stages of coming to 
the Supreme Court of Ontario? 

Mr. Pope: Or Canada. 

Mr. Havrot: Or Canada, yes. 


Mr. Pope: Why don’t they just go ahead 
and go south? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: These are very im- 
portant. I wish it was the only land claim 
in the province of Ontario. But as you know, 
in the last while the Indian people have been 
hiring lawyers to review treaties and to 
determine where they feel lands were either 
improperly deeded or missed. I believe it 
keeps you pretty busy just dealing with 
those. 

We have outlined a provincial policy for 
dealing with those claims, to differentiate 
between the frivolous and perhaps the more 
serious types of Indian land claims. Again, 
I think you could explain that if they are 
interested. But, I foresee it as something 
were going to live with more and more 
often. I understood a band in the Ottawa 
Valley was pretty well going to take all 
Algonquin Park and Renfrew county. 

Mr. Foulds: North or south? 

Mr. Samis: Give them the south. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We would deed the 
north quite quickly. 

[11:45] 

Mr. Havrot: Has the ministry offered any 
compromises to the judge or to the Indian 
bands in an attempt to resolve this problem 
because there are only 150 people in that 
band in Timagami who are tying up this 
4,000 square miles of land? 

As I mentioned, they’ve killed all devel- 
opment in the Timagami area; people who 
have mortgages on homes can’t go out and 
borrow money simply because the transfer 
of land from the Crown to the individual 
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has not been effected because of the cau- 
tion. It has financially ruined some of my 
people in the Timagami area. 

I spoke to the Timagami Chamber of 
Commerce several weeks ago and this matter 
was brought to my attention again. They 
were practically pleading that something be 
done as quickly as possible because we’ve 
been bandying this thing about for three 
years. It started in 1974 and it will go on 
forever and a day if we don’t take some im- 
mediate steps to resolve the problem. Surely 
150 people tying up 4,000 square miles of 
land is getting a little bit out of hand. 

I thought there could be some compro- 
mises made where the Indian band might 
release at least some of the lands affected 
in the Timagami area, to allow these people 
to proceed with their mortgages and build- 
ing. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I suspect that’s the very 
reason the Indians are pressing their case. 
They are keenly aware of the problems that 
this is causing. 

Mr. Pope: May I just jump in here? With 
great respect, how can proceeding to the 
first level of appeal under the Land Titles 
Act in four years constitute pressing the 
caseP Will the government institute action 
against those members of the band for 
slander of title if the courts find they don’t 
have a right to file the caution? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: ’'m not a lawyer. I 
don’t know if Ted is or not but I will defer 
to his comments on it. 


Mr. Wilson: I wouldn’t want to hazard a 
guess about what would happen once the 
courts resolved this. 


Mr. Pope: It’s been going since 1973 and 
the district court judge is one level above 
the registrar under the land title system. 
They're just starting a litigation process. 


Hon. F, S. Miller. Perhaps we could ask 
Ted what has been the impediment in the 
progress. Maybe that’s the real issue. 

Mr. Wilson: The first hearing was before 
the director of titles in 1974. It was ad- 
journed at the request of both parties and 
with nothing happening in the interim the 
government asked that it be brought back on 
in late 1976. It was actually early 1977 
before it was heard again, but it was at the 
pressing of the government that it got back 
on the rails and is moving. 

I cannot speak too strongly of the support 
from the Attorney General’s ministry. They 
have been active in helping us move this 
along. 
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| 
Mr. Havrot: You see, the original cautio: 


was as a result of the Maple Mountain proj 
ect, which involved approximately 13 squar: 
miles of that particular area. Because of th. 
pressures we were applying to have th 
Maple Mountain project started, the whol 
area was affected, close to 4,000 squar 
miles. This happened as a result of just le 
square miles the immediate area of the pro. 
posed Maple Mountain project. 

I understand there is some decision, } 
don’t know whether it’s true. Could you 
verify that the decision is supposed to be 
announced by the judge in the next few 
weeks, after the first of the year? } 

Mr. Wilson: I haven’t been in contact witk 
the judge. My information from the At. 
torney General’s people is that they’ve heard. 
nothing. a 

I am aware of a newspaper article in the 
November 25 issue of the North Bay Nugget 
that suggested there would be hearings back 
in January. I immediately checked with the. 








Attorney General’s ministry and they checked , 
further and found there was absolutely no 
basis for that information. , 
Mr. Pope: Would your ministry, in concert 
with the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry 
look into the feasibility of bringing a refer-| 
ence to the Supreme Court of Canada on 
this case—of getting past the divisional court, 
past the Court of Appeal of Ontario aa 
| 


getting directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada? That’s where it’s obviously going to’ 
end up, anyway. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: As a non-lawyer, | 
don’t know the implications of that. Can 
you spell them out? What kind of leave do. 
we have to have? | 










Mr. Pope: You'd have to have leave from | 
the Supreme Court of Canada to hear it as. 
a reference. ' 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I’d be pleased to. 
shorten the process if that could be done. | 
I suspect it may be almost a precedent- 
setting type of case, is it not? 


Mr. Pope: Yes. 


Dr. Reynolds: I think Mr. Wilson is being 
careful here because it’s a very difficult situa- 
tion when we actually have a case currently — 
before the courts. 


Mr. Pope: I understand. 


Dr. Reynolds: I’m sure you appreciate that | 
he has to be rather circumspect in his com- | 
ments. It must be obvious from some of the} } 
aspects of the case that Mr. Wilson has re- 
ferred to that he’s very intimately involved 
in it and knows a great deal about what’s 





























oing on, but he obviously feels constrained 
what he can properly talk about. 


| Mr. Pope: I understand. 


| Dr. Reynolds: I think suggestions have a 
ot of merit, but we do take our advice on 
nese matters from the Attorney General. As 
Ar. Wilson said, we have had excellent co- 
iperation and co-ordination with them. I 
are your concerns and those of Mr. Havrot 
bout the frustrations of the people who 
vant to register their titles and of other 
yeople who want to stake their claims. The 
hole element of housing has enormous en- 
umbrances for the mine community. There’s 
10 lack of enthusiasm on our part, or on 
‘he Attorney General’s part, I can assure you. 
‘ts the system which is inhibiting us from 
xyetting on with it. 

_ Mr. Havrot: Let’s hope that shortly after 
the first of the year we do have some deci- 
sion by the judge. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Samis: I'd like to bring up two mat- 
ers in our part of the province that have 
aused us some problems and that we've had 
correspondence with the minister on. 

First of all, there is the border problem 
ia Quebec and the St. Lawrence River. 
I read in the Globe and Mail that Darcy 
Claude Morin have apparently forsaken 
their military ambitions and have agreed 
to resolve it. 

Can you give us some update on exactly 
what has happened since I wrote to you 
about six weeks ago? Have you had any 
actual dialogue at the deputy minister level 
or any other level vis-a-vis the border prob- 
lem with Quebec and the St. Lawrence 
River? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I'll ask Mr. Code to 
come up and sit at the head table because 
he’s the official bargaining person on behalf 
of the province of Ontario— 


‘Mr. Samis: Wouldn’t “negotiator” sound 
better? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: He’s the negotiator, I 
believe, on our side, in addition to being 
surveyor general. Following your note to me 
in the House the other day I had cause 
to speak to him about the matter. I know 
he is expecting a meeting on December 15. 

Mr. Code: Yes. There’s a meeting on De- 
cember 15 with the Ontario members of 
what’s called the Ontario-Quebec Permanent 
Commission at which time there will be a 
review of the situation. 

There’s also a meeting scheduled in 
Kemptville at the headquarters for the 
eastern region, a ministry meeting on January 
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23, at which time these matters will be re- 
viewed. 


Mr. Samis: Is that just within the On- 
tarlo ministry or is that interprovincial? 
Mr. Code: Just within. 


Mr. Samis: What was the title of the group 


involved in the first meeting? What level is 
that at? 


Mr. Code: It’s the Ontario section of the 
Ontario-Quebec Permanent Commission, It 
operates from the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. It’s 
part of the intergovernmental affairs office in 
that ministry. 

Mr. Samis: Do you have any involvement 
in that or do they operate completely separate 
and autonomous from this ministry? 

Mr. Code: No. I think all their meetings 
with their Quebec counterparts are sup- 
ported by people in a great number of 
ministries. 

Mr. Samis: Could I ask the minister, in the 
last six months of this year have you initiated 
any special contacts with your Quebec 
counterpart, beyond this ongoing body, to 
try to resolve that particular problem? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, I have not. 

Mr. Samis: Do you intend to? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No, I do not. 

Mr. Samis: The reason? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The reasons I gave you 
in my note. 

Mr. Samis: That was awfully brief; I think 
there were only three words there. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am negotiating, there- 
fore I don’t want to discuss my negotiations 
through the mechanism of Hansard. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Mr. Samis: Okay. Let me ask you, are 
there active negotiations on that area where 
there is obvious dispute and disagreement? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think the negotiations 
are of the type you just heard from Mr. Code. 
They've been staff negotiations. One of the 
points I was trying to get through my head, 
well in advance of the article by Bob 
Williamson in the Globe and Mail that des- 
cribed this three or four weeks ago was, is 
there a mechanism apart from the kind of dis- 
cussions between a joint committee or com- 
mission to resolve a dispute when both parties 
disagree? I don’t know how many years this 
goes back; it goes back to 1867, I swear. 


Mr. Samis: Even further. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Even further, yes. So 
that to say that it is progressing quickly 
would hardly be accurate. 
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Mr. Samis: Could I ask Mr. Code if he 
could give us an idea if any progress has 
been made in the last year, the last five 
years, the last 10 years, in terms of resolving 
the fundamental problem? Can you think of 
one single, tangible fact, settlement or indica- 
tion of progress in terms of this dispute? 

Mr. Code: No. 

Mr. Samis: None? So nothing has hap- 
pened, in effect, then? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You said a 10-year period 
and perhaps that was fortunate. 

Mr. Samis: I'll go to 20 then, since World 
War II. I hope I don’t have to go back to 
the Plains of Abraham, but I'll settle for 
World War II. Has any progress been made 
since World War II to your knowledge? 

Mr. Code: No, the position is generally 
the same. I wouldn’t say that it’s changed. 
There was tentative agreement in 1933, also 
there were further agreements in 1955 and if 
we go at 22-year intervals possibly there will 
be something in 1977, but I doubt it. 

Mr. Samis: You’ve got—what?—18 days to 
go? 

Mr. Code: Yes, 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I am interested in the 
member’s curiosity. How could you summarize 
—and I think you need to, since it is your 
constituents were concerned about—how 
could you summarize their objectives? What 
do they want? 

Mr. Samis: That is what I was going to get 
to at a more personal level and less of a legal 
level. I have one particular case, for example, 
and the fellow just called up the office this 
morning. He was charged by the Quebec 
Surété for hunting in the river without a 
Quebec licence; he went to the MNR office in 
Cornwall, asked for and received a map, got 
his licence, went out into the river; the Que- 


nis people confiscated his licence and charged 
im. 


He comes back to me and says, “What the 
hell is happening here? J pay for my 
licence. Here’s where it is on the map. The 
map says Ontario. Quebec tells me that is 
Quebec territory and I am violating Quebec 
laws.” They confiscated his rifle and he said, 
“What are you doing about the rifle?” Ap- 
parently they haven’t pursued the charges in 
the last two months. 

How do you handle that situationP My 
understanding is that the Quebec govern- 
ment will pay the legal fees for any Quebec 
resident charged in waters recognized by 
Ontario as Ontario waters. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, I think we were 
doing the same thing for a while; we were 
charging Quebec residents, 


Mr. Samis: Yes, there was that in 1976, 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I would think what wi 
perhaps could do is get a recognition— 
thought we had it at one time— i 
Mr. Samis: You did have it for a while 
but then it broke down. ; 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —that both sides were 
going to refuse to press charges in the nec 
man’s land. You know, I am sure, all the 
historical reasons for the disagreement on 
where the boundary existed, because of the 
choice of a ship channel or some such state. 


q 


ment I guess, the shipping channel— d 
Mr. Samis: The main channel. b 
[12:00] 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, the main channel 
was chosen as the boundary, and we can 
argue what the main channel is and how it 
shifted, and it is one of those kinds of 
things. When we were doing it—and I 
understand for a while we had an enforce- 
ment officer who was quite aggressive in 
pressing charges on Quebec hunters in what. 
he deemed to be Ontario Jand—we had to 
say, in the interests of reciprocity or lack 
of reciprocity, perhaps it isn’t wise to en-. 
force that law in this part of the province, . 

I would quite agree, in the interests of 
your constituent if the Quebec authorities 
are doing that, we need to talk to them too. 


Mr. Samis: Could I ask you to do that? 
Even if we can work out some compromise | 
grey zone again. I realize you may receive 
some pressure from some of the local hunt- 
ers, but I would gladly support you in your 
efforts to achieve some sort of compromise. _ 

On a second level, something that does 
arouse my constituents far more, and we've 
had correspondence on this, is the question 
of Indian claims in the St. Lawrence Rivedy 
As you know, they’ve claimed everything- q 
everything from Lake St. Francis to the out-— 
let on Lake Ontario—everything in the Sam, 
Lawrence River. This causes my constituen | 
real concern because you can actually | 
the absurd situation, in that grey area, 
where somebody would buy a Quebec 
licence, an Ontario licence and also be- 
forced 






authorities. 


Let’s leave that grey zone out, and think 


of the area -east of Cornwall, for example, 


where most of the fishing and hunting is 


done in my area. What sort of assurance | 
can you give residents of Ontario that, 
where the land and the water is recognized _ 
as belonging to Ontario, the laws of Ontario » 


to buy an Indian licence—three — 
licences in one zone—so he wouldn’t gett 
arrested, harassed, by any of the three | 

a 


| 






















ill apply, and they won’t have to conform 
two sets of laws? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You’ve qualified your 
atement and youve made my answer easy. 
Vhere the lands and waters are recognized 
s Ontario, our rules apply. When a claim 
omes up, such as the member for Timis- 
aming has raised, by Indians, that in fact 
ey have title through some right or some 
jscrepancy in an original agreement, we 
ave to decide whether it’s federal or pro- 
lincial jurisdiction. I think Mr. Wilson could 
kxplain how we do that because I’ve never 
ally understood which are ours and which 
re theirs. This, I understood, was a claim 
nat the actual St. Regis band reserve cov- 
red this area, is that correct? 

Mr. Samis: Yes, obviously. 

| Hon. F. S. Miller: If that is the case, it’s 
y understanding it’s a matter for federal 
resolution. 


' Mr. Samis: I’m not asking you about the 
esolution of the matter. I’m asking you 
vbout upholding Ontario’s jurisdiction in this 
yarticular case. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The resolution of the 
matter and the upholding of Ontario’s juris- 
diction are interrelated things. 


| Mr. Samis: I accept that. I assume we 
perate on the premise that Ontario's laws 
apply in these waters— 


' Hon. F. S. Miller: If it’s not an Indian 
reserve. 

| Mr. Samis: Right. Okay. 

Mr. Wilson: The laws of Ontario are ap- 
plied to everything outside the reserve. 
Technically there are ways some of them 
could be applied inside but we don’t. There 
is some assertion by the Indian people that 
they have jurisdiction beyond the reserve in 
this instance. The province has to ask the 
federal government: “What authority do 
these people have out there?” It still doesn’t 
mean that Ontario laws don’t apply. 

| Mr. Samis: I agree. That’s what I’m try- 
ing to get at. The people in my area are 
saying: “What the hell is happening? The 
Indians come here with guns and they say 
get off or pay.” They say, “Aren't these 
Ontario waters? Why am I, as an Ontario 
resident, being told at gunpoint to pay or get 
off when no claim has been filed with the 
feds?” This is what the federal officials tell 
me. 

How do you adjudicate something like 
that? I know it’s not your responsibility but 
is anything being done to reach some form 
of adjudication on this? 
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Mr. Wilson: I've talked to the Attorney 
General’s people and there has been corre- 
spondence between the federal minister and 
the Attorney General on this point, I under- 
stand it’s continuing. 

Mr. Samis: As you're probably aware, the 
talk is that next year a fishing licence will be 
imposed by the Indians in the area for the 
entire St. Lawrence, as they've done this year 
with hunting. That involves your ministry 
and since that’s a widely used area for recre- 
ation, fishing, and hunting it involves an awful 
lot of my constituents. Does’ not Ontario law 
supersede any other jurisdiction which may 
be seeking to impose its authority or its laws 
or its claims? 

Hon. F. S, Miller: On our lands and waters? 

Mr. Samis: Yes. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: My understanding is yes. 
But I assume the question remains—on our 
own lands and waters? 

Mr. Samis: That’s right. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Ted? 

Mr. Wilson: There’s the role of the federal 
government in all this and their legislation. 

Mr. Samis: If we're talking about fishing, 
for example— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Fishing is under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Samis: Completely? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. 

Mr. Samis: Is itP 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Although they enforce the 
regulations, they don’t set the regulations. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me explain it. We 
write the regulations and the federal govern- 
ment rubber stamps them, as far as I know. 
I don’t think they ever question what we do 
on it. A very interesting fact is that the only 
reason the fishing regulations supersede the 
treaty rights is that they’re federal. In fact it 
was the game loss— 

Mr. Wildman: Just like migratory birds. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, migratory birds also 
are federal. But if it came to shooting deer, 
the treaty rights would supersede our legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Samis: If we deal with the enforce- 
ment, which is yours, then? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Again, on those lands 
and waters to which our rules apply the 
enforcement is our responsibility. 

Mr. Samis: Okay, what can we look forward 


to next year on those lands and waters 


which— 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: Clarification of who has 
the right to them, that’s what we’re aiming 
for, 


Mr. Samis: And that depends on the feds? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It depends on the feds 
and they've been very quick to shift these 
kinds of things to us. 


Mr. Samis: In view of the fact that that 
probably will be a lengthy process— 

Hon, F. S. Miller: Then I'd suggest you 
chase your federal member a bit. 


Mr. Semis: Okay, that’s beyond that. All 
I'm asking is who is doing the shifting now? 
Geez, you guys are good at this. What will 
you be telling your people next year vis-a-vis 
enforcement of laws in the lands and waters 
recognized as Ontario? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: While the dispute is on 
we should not interfere with the Indians. 


Mr. Samis: Which means? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Until the federal govern- 
ment resolves it, we will not try to apply our 
law. That’s correct at the present time. 


Mr. Samis: That’s your policy, then? There 
are going to be two sets of licences, in effect 
—theirs and Ontario’s. 


Hon. F. §. Miller: Until that issue is de- 
cided. Just the same as the land caution. 


Mr. Havrot: May I ask a supplementary on 
this? What happens in a case where there is 
a lake, and the boundary bisects that lake? 
For example, Ontario and Quebec: A fisher- 
man from the Ontario side goes over and he’s 
fishing. Where is the boundary line here? Is 
it as long as he doesn’t touch shoreline of 
Quebec that he’s in Ontario waters, and vice 
versa with the Quebec fishermen? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: ] understood, Ed, and 
my staff can correct me on this, that on 
provincial boundaries the fishing licences ap- 
ply to both sides of the boundary. In other 
words, you could only fish on the Ontario 
side of the line with an Ontario licence, 

On_ international ‘boundaries we have a 
slightly different agreement, I believe. Lake- 
of-the-Woods, I think, is the example there. 
I believe we’ve permitted boats there to cross 
the line either way and to fish without touch- 
ing shore. Some of my experts on staff may 
be able to clarify that for me. Who could do 
that? Ken Loftus. You may as well come up 
to the mike, Ken, and they'll record your 
words for posterity, 


Mr. Loftus: Between Ontario and Quebec, 
throughout most of the boundary at least, we 
have reciprocity, and we don’t worry about 
the exact location of the line down the mid- 
dle of the river or lake. In the case of Lake- 
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of-the-Woods, where Manitoba and Minne: 
sota are involved, each angler is supposed to 
have the licence for the waters in which he 
is fishing. 
I say “supposed to” and for the most par 
it works but not entirely. It’s a very difficul 
sort of thing to control. In this case we pay 
as much attention as we can to the exael 
location of the imaginary line, which jg 
described on the map. : 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I was wrong on both 
counts, 
Mr. Loftus: In the case of the Great 
Lakes, again the line is intended to be mea: ee 
ingful. Again, it’s difficult to expect people | 
to know exactly where it is. 


Mr. Samis: I’ve deliberately left out a ly 
reference to the American aspect of this dis- 
pute, but you can actually get five jurisdic- 
tions involved in this area—totally confusing. 

Could I just ask that the minister make a 
very clear statement to his office in Cornwall 
so it's communicated to the population in t e 
united counties as to what the policy of On- 
tario will be next year vis-d-vis the fishing | 
question in the St. Lawrence River? There 
was an awful lot of confusion, resentment | 
and lack of understanding over what was ha D- 
pening. In view of the fact that the adjudica- 
tion has to be done at the federal level—and | 
we don’t know how long that’s going to take 
—I think it would make your job easier and _ 
make for better relations between the native — 
people on the reserve and the people on the 
mainland if you could state before the season | 
ever begins what policy your officials are 
instructed to pursue. : 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Ill go further and sa ai 
I would like to see if we can in any way - 
determine whether the policy needs to be 
changed before the season begins. I assume — 
that would require us to discuss this wi if 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. Samis: Also, I suppose, with the Solici- | 
tor General (Mr. MacBeth). f 

Mr. Wildman: I'd just like to know briefl 4 
what is happening with the land claims 
which the Garden River band have with the — 
province or where that’s at. I attended a 
meeting with the minister and _ his officials, ¥ 
including Ted, recently and I’d just like to | 
know what’s happening. | 

| 





Hon. F. S. Miller: We talked at length — 
about general problems earlier when you were — 
not here. | 


Mr. Wildman: I was in MTC estimates. j t 
Mr. Gaunt: I can verify that. ih | 


Mr. Wildman: There’s a road through — 
Garden River too, as you know. | 
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‘Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, exactly. Which in 
ict is causing the problem. 

I think I would rather have Ted bring us 
9 to date, because while I’ve talked to the 
nief of the Garden River and when I was 
| the Sault I talked to at least one member 

the band— 
Mr. Wildman: Dick Pine, I believe. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. I would rather have 
‘ed bring us au courant. 


Mr. Wilson: In the matter of the sur- 
mdered, unsold lands around Garden River 
ind the forfeited lands in the area, we are 
ed up with the revisions of the 1924 land 
greement which I think most people are 
ware of and which is still not out of the 
ederal government’s hands. 


i Mr. Wildman: Where is that? Is that still 
vith their Justice department? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I discussed that with 
lhe federal minister two weeks ago or 10 
lays ago. It was my understanding that we 
vere on the verge of getting the federal gov- 
‘rnment’s reply to the 1924 agreement—I 


‘tress the date. 


teat 
| Mr. Wildman: Somebody said 1914 at one 
ime; 1924. In relation to that, what has been 
Rene Brunelle’s involvement in these negotia- 
ow I asked him a question about the 1924 
and agreement in his estimates and he didn’t 
tive me the impression he was very closely 
nvolved in the negotiations. Since he’s 
‘esponsible for native rights and native affairs 
n this province I would think that surely he 
would be involved. 

| Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Brunelle was present 
with me—I was thinking of another day—he 
and I have seen a lot of Indians together. 
_ He, as policy secretary, assumed the role 
for co-ordinating the government’s responsi- 
bilities. It happens, though, that the detail of 
certain nitty gritty like this one falls upon 
specific ministries. In this case, our min- 
istry’s been doing the work with the federal 
government as I understand it. 

Mr. Wildman: So you anticipate a reply 
from them soon? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. It was very close. 
It was either being drafted right then or 
about to come. 

Mr. Wildman: Then what happens? You 
have to reply to them? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I guess it depends a 
great deal upon the content—if they've ac- 
cepted certain of the clarifications that we 
asked for. I guess the scuttlebutt is that they 
seem to have. 


[12:15] 


| 


| 
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Mr. Wildman: Without being too facetious, 
Mr. Chairman, I’d like to point out that even 
on Indian time, 27 years to negotiate some- 
thing is not considered normal. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I thought that was 53. 

Mr. Wildman: I mean 27 at least since 
the Second World War when it seems to have 
started to be pressed—more than 27 years 
since the Second World War. That’s an 
awfully long time to take to negotiate some- 
thing. It’s 53 if you take it right from the 
beginning. 

Hon. F. 'S. Miller: I would agree with you 
completely. That’s one of the reasons I was 
in Ottawa. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay, I’m glad that’s com- 
ing. So we don’t know anything about Garden 
River until we get the answer back from 
that? 

Mr. Wilson: I could add one thing. There 
is a chap whom we've taken on recently to 
look at the specifics of the land in the Garden 
River area so as to minimize any holdups 
when we do get this back. We have verified 
the status of the specific lands in question. 
That’s ongoing at the moment. 


Mr. Wildman: Does that include the lands 
that are outside the reserve now? I don't 
mean Duncan township or Kehoe—is it Kehoe 
township? 

Mr. Wilson: Duncan, Kehoe and Meredith 
Lake— 

Mr. Wildman: It includes all those little 
pockets of land? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay, fine, thank you. 


Mr. Wilson: And some of the forfeited 
land within the reserve. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, okay, I understand that. 
Item 7 agreed to. 
On item 8, conservation authorities: 


Mr. Gaunt: I wanted to talk about my pet 
peeve—flood plain mapping. The minister and 
I and his officials have had numerous con- 
versations with respect to this problem but 
I wanted to try and get the minister’s latest 
inclinations on the record with respect to 
flood plain mapping. I just want to talk about 
it for a moment. 

As the minister knows, I have always main- 
tained that the current flood plain mapping 
criteria are too stringent, too tough. There 
are some areas in the flood plain mapping 
that have never flooded in living memory, 
yet, because of the minister’s criteria, using 
the Hurricane Hazel flood as a benchmark 
rather than the 50- or 100-year flood, these 
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areas are ending up in the flood plain. The 
profound effect this has on the sale of prop- 
erty and the difficulty it creates in doing 
anything with property, which in effect is 
frozen under the scheme, is sometimes not 
fully recognized by the ministry. 

I think the other point that should be 
made is that in no way, can government or 
anyone else give 100 per cent protection 
against natural disasters, nor should it be 
tried. It’s just foolish and unrealistic to even 
attempt it. I think all we can do is— 


Mr. Wildman: Leo Bernier said the had 
been involved in a lot of disasters yesterday 
and we agreed with him. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, yes. Those aren’t natural 
disasters, though. Those are supernatural 
disasters. 

In any event, I think all we can do is 
reduce the risk. I think the ministry recog- 
nized this and so they appointed consultants 
to review these criteria. The consultants have 
now reported to the ministry staff. The min- 
istry staff have reviewed those criteria and 
turned them over to the minister. The ball is 
in the minister’s court. 

I hope the minister will take a serious look 
at these criteria in the next few weeks and 
adjust them, because I don’t think they are 
realistic. I believe the current criteria have 
placed most if not all of Kent county 
under water in the event of a Hurricane Hazel 
flood. All of Chatham is under water, based 
on the current criteria— 


Mr. Foulds: If Darcy’s there, good. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We even supply peri- 
scopes. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s helpful but it’s not good 
enough, 

So that area had to be exempted from the 
Current program, otherwise there wouldn’t 
have been any building—no development at 
all—if the criteria had been strictly applied. 
So I just make the point, Mr. Minister, that 
I hope you do come up with some different 
criteria which in my view would be more 
realistic. I know the report has recommended 
degrees of flood plain mapping, such as flood 
plain fringe, I believe— 

Hon. F. §. Miller: Flood fringe, flood wave. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right, and perhaps that’s one 
solution. However, I’m not sure that what 
the recommendation had in mind is going to 
bring a great deal of relief to the situation 
with which I and many of my constituents 
are faced, 

I'd like to hear from the minister what he 


sees as the proper application of flood plain 
criteria. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: You know I came int 


this after all the detailed work was done. 
Mr. Gaunt: I know. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I believe that not onl 
the master report, which is immense, but th: 
secondary summary, which is large, had bee. 
prepared. As I recall it, the consultants woul’ 
have had us stay with the regional storm ¢ 
the Hurricane Hazel type, depending upo: 
your location in Ontario, as the basis fo 
determining the flood plain area. I beliey 
that most of the mapping done in the prov, 
ince by those conservation authorities an 
municipalities and so on who have done i 
has been based upon these fairly stringen 
criteria. j 

It seems difficult for those of us who haven’, 
been aware of terminology—100-year storm 
regional storm, Hurricane Hazel type o 
storm, whatever it may be—to understanc 
their relative impact. The report spells tha 
all out, as you know. It also spells out one 





thing—that people are always willing to take 
risks until something happens and then they 
blame government for not having protectec 
them from something they knew could hap: 
pen. 

That is one of the reasons why governmen) 
has been taking some time in coming to @ 
conclusion and why I don’t think the prov: 
ince of Ontario also should share in the de- 
cision-making process as to what are accept 
able risks by people. You ask a person ra | 






ing a cigarette if it’s an acceptable risk; he. 
or she will say yes, Ask a cancer patient if it. 
was an acceptable risk when they’re dying of 
lung cancer—and I have talked to a lot of. 
them as the Minister of Health—they all as- 
sure you it is a risk they never should have 
taken. 

The same applies to floods. In advance, 
everyone says it’s an acceptable risk and after- 
wards they want the province to pay the 
damages. Therefore those of us who are in 
politics become somewhat—cynical? f 

Mr. Gaunt: Jaundiced. ‘ 


— ee 


| 


_—-— 








Hon. F. S. Miller: I’ve been that too. 
Mr. Foulds: Disenchanted. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: 
people make in advance about the risks | 
they’re willing to take. ) 

You and I are very much of the same opin- 
ion. I think it’s not a question of risk or no. 
risk but what level of risk should we be will- 
ing to take and what preconditions, if any, | 
should be taken and what warning should be | 
given to people, assuming risk. | 

Obviously, if one must drop the barriers in © 
Kent county, and in Essex, then the people 
of Kent county and Essex are just as valuable 


f 
" 


—with the statements ' 


\ 
| 
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d in fact in one county much more valu- 
e—than— 


Mr. Bounsall: Thank you. We know which 






























Mr. Gaunt: Shall we get into that? 


\Mr. Foulds: You really are a Tory. The old 
c’ss system. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: In any case, the people 
‘the province deserve protection wherever 
ty live. If one has to say people in Kent 
d Essex must take the risk and they can 
erate it, I find it difficult to understand the 
ople in Huron county can’t be given the 
portunity to take the risk. 

We're at the stage where the summation 
s been put out. I think the PMLC has 
yked at it. The PMLC and other bodies 
» responding—they have asked for a little 
yre time. The people who believe the pro- 
sed 100-year or regional storms are too 
ere need to be standing up and counted 
iw. If theyre not, they'll lose by default. 
1 analysis of returns will show a preponder- 
ce of opinion in favour of the other side. 
will come from people who are only going 
get blamed if something goes wrong. 
‘Before too long we're going to be assessing 
le responses. I know what my feelings are. 
don’t know that it’s appropriate for me to 
ate them until I have had the opportunity 
have unbiased comments come back. I 
10ow what the comments of the Minister of 
ousing (Mr. Rhodes) are. They will, ob- 
ously, be influenced by the consensus that 
e see coming back. In other words, are the 
elings we have reflecting those that the 
unicipalities, conservation authorities and 
dividuals have in the province? It is a 
emocracy. 

Mr. Gaunt: I hope so. 

I just want to make a couple more observa- 
ons. We are new in this field. This is a rela- 
vely new field. I think it was spurred on by 
1e Grand River flood. That was the catalyst 
at really thrust us into the flood plain map- 
ing program, all gears ahead sort of thing. 
a any of these new programs the danger is 
lways that the pendulum swings too far and 
ye overcompensate. I think it is a question 
f coming back into the middle ground and 
nding some area that reduces the risk and 
t the same time doesn’t impose unnecessary 
nd unrealistic limitations on what one can 
lo with property. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I agree. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think the municipalities are 
yerhaps a little uncertain as to the full impli- 
vations of the flood plain mapping program 
it this point. Because of that their response 
10 the report may not be as perceptive as one 





would hope. I would hope that the conser- 
vation authorities’ views are based on more 
experience and more work in this particular 
area. I would think the conservation authori- 
ties should have some fairly firm views with 
respect to what should and what shouldn’t be 
done. 

Even more than that I think the property 
owners who have had experience with this 
particular program and its application would 
have the most appropriate views, because 
they know how it can affect property. They 
know how it has affected their property and 
they know the experience that their property 
has had insofar as flooding is concerned. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Both my lodges would 
be wiped out by flood plain mapping, I think 
you would agree. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am sure they would be. And 
if they were I don't know what I would do 
the last week in July. I mean the minister 
and I would simply have to resort to some 
other area— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I know what I would 
have to do. I would have to stay in politics. 

Let me try and answer though. 

There are a couple of things that worry me 
about the massive data. Really, flood plain 
mapping is only as good as the assumptions 
that are made in advance of the determina- 
tions of flows of water. Being an engineer 
and realizing that we may not have the accu- 
racy of information data banks we may want, 
I am always worried that the persons doing 
the calculations, being human, may overesti- 
mate the flows and therefore get ultra-safe 
standards set in areas. 

This is to me a very real risk on any basis 
that you want to choose—the 100-year storm, 
the regional storm, whatever it may be—be- 
cause they'll make certain assumptions: “So 
much rainfall in the watershed in so many 
hours under certain circumstances will cause 
such and such a runoff.” 

All those are empirical estimates that in 
many cases are not based upon real mea- 
surements of effect. They are reasonably ac- 
curate but when one is in doubt, professor, 
what does one do in engineering? 

Mr. Gaunt: You err on the side of safety. 

Mr. Bounsall: You err on the side of safety, 


yes. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: And the thing is that 
one errs more and more on the side of safety 
according to the inaccuracy of the informa- 
tion available to base your decisions. 

So that is one issue. The other one, of 


course, is the one you have talked about—the 
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fact that the people responding so far are 
those who in the main are charged with the 
responsibility for protection, not the oppo- 
site side. Therefore we need the other side 
looking at it. 

I've got to stop now. I just brought four 
books with me for one reason, Mr. Chairman 
—stopping. We in the ministry have tremen- 
dous amounts of material available. I don’t 
know how often the members see it. 

For example, the aggregate studies—some 
of you may have these, I don’t know if you 
did or not—by region in Ontario. I’m just 
showing the members because I know from 
time to time they need information like this 
in their own areas. I just brought three. I 
think we have aggregate studies for perhaps 
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almost all the province in the southern a. 
now. Eastern Ontario is just being finish 

A policy on zinc management—there’s ¢| 
on each metal being prepared, for examp 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: I just like to foll. 
the rules. I don’t want to allow anyone e 
to speak. It’s up to the members of { 
committee. . 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I just didn’t want | 
carry them back a second day. t 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: The meeting is ¢ 
journed. This committee meets tomorn 
morning at 10. Mr. Pope will be first on it. 
8. You will be second, Mr. Wildman. The’ 
everything. | 
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The committee adjourned at 12:32. 
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The committee met at 10 am. 


_ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


(concluded) 


‘On vote 2402, land management program, 
em 8, conservation authorities: 











‘Mr. Pope: Mr. Minister, on conservation 
ithorities, there are a couple of problem 
‘eas I think are evolving, particularly in my 
ding but I suspect throughout Ontario with 
any other conservation authorities. Quite 
ankly, I have to say that the ministry is 
‘sponsible for bringing it to a head. The 
vason is that the ministry has insisted that 
nds that are in a flood plain, according to 
1e criteria, be zoned as hazardous lands in 
ll new zoning bylaws. 

We have a situation in Timmins where a 
ew zoning bylaw is coming into effect for 
1e entire city. OMB hearings are going to 
e held in the spring and of the 240 objec- 
ons that have been filed to the zoning by- 
iw 180 of them relate to the hazardous land 
oning. It relates to the ability of people to 
ispose of their land, or the ability of people 
9 finance either additions to their land or 
onstruction on lands that they have owned 
or a period of time. 

Quite frankly, I am not sure that it was 

iecessary, because I think it was accepted 
wactice in these municipalities that if you 
vere involved in financing lands or involved 
n the purchase or sale of lands that you 
\utomatically wrote a letter to the Mattagami 
Region Conservation Authority in Timmins 
yx any other conservation authority or its legal 
epresentative, to find out whether or not it 
vas in any designated zone. So there was 
wctual notice. Quite frankly, all that the in- 
istence on zoning of hazardous land as such 
lid was throw the whole thing open again 
‘or public debate. It has a lot of people con- 
serned, and it didn’t accomplish anything that 
wasn’t being accomplished anyway. 
I think I understand the reasoning was that 
you were trying to give better notice of which 
lands were in the flood plain, but I question 
Whether or not you needed to, because the 
Ontario regulations speak for themselves on 
these designations. 
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Just as an example, I mention the number 
of objections on the basis of the hazardous 
land zoning. The city council of Timmins has 
been dealing with this thing as a political 
issue now for about three months, ever since 
the ministry insisted on the hazardous land 
zoning. I just want to read this resolution of 
December 5, 1977. It will be very brief. It 
indicates the kind of thinking that is going 
on. It is moved by Alderman Fern Tremblay, 
who is a member of the authority by the way, 
seconded by Don Collins: 

“Whereas the main objectives of current 
flood plain management policies in Ontario 
are to eliminate loss of life and to minimize 
flood damages to existing and new develop- 
ments, and whereas in the majority of cases 
loss of life occurs from flash floods, and 
whereas the threat of flash flooding along 
the Mattagami River is negligible, and where- 
as current policies which forbid development 
in the flood plain create undue hardship to 
some owners by restricting their develop- 
ment opportunities, and loss of their liveli- 
hood, and such loss being greater than the 
risk of damage to such development, and 
whereas such restrictions are equivalent to 
expropriation without compensation, and 
whereas the city of Timmins and the Mat- 
tagami region conservation authority have 
no intention of compensating these owners 
for their loss of income and livelihood, there- 
fore be it resolved that the council of the 
city of Timmins supports the concept of two 
zone floodway and flood fringe concept as 
outlined in appendix A, and that the official 
plan and zoning bylaw for the city of Tim- 
mins be so amended to reflect this concept 
and that the highest design flood elevation 
for the Mattagami River watershed be based 
on the 1960 flood instead of the Timmins 
storm.” 

That motion was defeated nine to four, but 
just reading this resolution indicates the kind 
of feeling that this has generated. These 
regulations have been in effect since 1974. 
Anyone dealing with the lands knew, by writ- 
ing to the Mattagami region conservation 
authority, that the lands were in a designated 
area or were in lands subject to flooding. It 
is the insistence on the designation of these 
lands as hazardous lands in the zoning bylaw 
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which has brought it all to a head. I am 
wondering if it is necessary, although I 
understand the reason for it. 

There have been some statements attri- 
buted to ministry officials in the Timmins 
area to the effect that you will not get into 
a two zone floodway or flood fringe concept, 
that you will stick with the flood plain desig- 
nation in its absolute sense, and that that 
decision has already been made. I would 
just seek assurance from the ministry that 
you still have an open mind on that? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Not only an open mind, 
I don’t know who would have the authority to 
make that kind of comment and if they made 
it they should not have made it. 

Mr. Pope: Okay. 

Hon, F. S. Miller: If anything, I am leaning 
the other way. Yesterday, in replying to Mr. 
Gaunt’s statement, I think I covered the prin- 
ciples so I don’t think I need to repeat them 
today. I would have difficulty answering some 
of the detailed questions and perhaps one of 
the members, either Mr. Burgar or one of the 
other people from the conservation authorities 
branch would like to talk about the specifics 
of the Timmins problem. I suspect you’ve 
had, quite recently, a more severe storm than 
some other parts of the province and there- 
fore the memory lingers on. 

Mr. Pope: Right. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I think Mr. Gaunt sum- 
marized it well yesterday or the day before 
when he talked about trying to balance risk 
rather than eliminate risk. That was the basis 
of the floodway-flood fringe concept and it 
was also the basis of considering the hundred 
year storm versus the regional storm as a basis 
for flood plain mapping to begin with. The 
regional storm generally is considerably more 
severe than the hundred year storm. Hundred 
year storms, I am sure you know, don’t occur 
for sure every hundred years. They tell me 
they have, I think, a 62 per cent chance in 
any 100-year period of occurring. 

A review of some of the standards across 
Canada and the United States would indicate 
a number of jurisdictions have seen fit to go 
to the hundred year basis as a more reason- 
able balance. Certainly there are some parts 
of the province where the very nature of the 
rivers minimizes the loss of life. There are 
other areas where the very nature of the 
rivers maximizes that. 

Some of the rivers tend to have a very 
broad floodway. On the other hand you have 
got some of them with reasonably deep banks 
where they can take a pretty large increase 
in flow and the spillover is therefore not as 
harmful to the neighbouring people. 
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I am curious—when the council defeate 
that motion, which, in effect, was asking fg | 
a reduction in the stringency of the rules fo | 
flood plain mapping, what did it replace : 
with? In other words, what was on the book 
then? Was it the regional storm? 

Mr. Pope: That’s right. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: So they are, in effect 
saying that they do not want a relaxation, 

Mr. Pope: That could be interpreted fron 
the resolution, but I think you’d have to know: 
the people involved. . 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think, through you te 
your city in Timmins, with us requesting ¢ 
reaction to the present criteria and the alter 
natives, having defeated that 
doesn’t tell us what they want. | 

Mr. Pope: No. | 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think they should ge 
on record as to what they believe is correct, 
looking at their own situation and realizin 
what it does to the removal of land. I don’t 
know what percentage of the land is | ur: 
rently affected but it strikes me six per cent | 
is sterilized by the flood plain mapping of 
the province. That is six per cent of the 
usable land, and it would drop to about f our 
and a half per cent if we went to the hundred 
year storm instead of the regional storm, and 
the flood fringe-floodway concept? I’m getting 
nods of approval saying that, for a change, 
my figures are right. | 

Mr. Pope: You’re in good form this morn- 
ing. G 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I would think that woul 


resolutior 

















Mr. Pope: The reason I’m trying to get at 
it in terms of this hazardous zoning is that. 
these landowners feel basically that the heart 
of their argument is you’re expropriating with- 
out compensation because of the— of 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I made that little note 
here, too. Any zoning is expropriation with 
out compensation. , 


Mr. Pope: Except for one thing. It has 
effects on the municipality, too, and there are 
quite a number of homes involved in this i 
Timmins. 






Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure, I am not arguing—_ 
Mr. Pope: The effects are that these people | 
are now getting appraisals from the appraisers © 
in Timmins to the effect that their land is” 
worth nothing because it’s in the hazardous 
zone. I can see now what is going to happen, » 
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d that is that they’re going to apply to 
ve their assessment reduced accordingly, 
d it’s going to have some impact. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. Let me assure you, 
le municipality exists to serve the people in 
and not the other way around, I think if, 
fact, for any reason, either zoning applied 
‘a municipality or through provincial urg- 
iz, land value drops, the municipality has to 
cognize that in the tax base. That’s not 
ally the issue we're trying to chase. I would 
nply say that whereas this type of zoning, 
\propriation without compensation, would 
»ply to any of the decisions they made, the 
verse ‘is just as true: When they upgrade a 
ming and somebody makes a profit through 
, I never hear any complaints. I never hear 
1yone saying, “we should now share in the 
‘creased valuation of the property.” So one 
as to look at both sides of that issue. 

‘I’m getting too many “hear, hears” from 
he left; it’s starting to worry me. 

0:15] 

‘Mr. Foulds: You are beginning to indicate 


lat you actually understand this ministry, 
jhich is more than the previous minister did. 





| Mr. G. I. Miller: I was wondering, again 
bout conservation authorities. I asked the 
luestion the other day in the House in regard 
) lakefront protection; has the minister given 
‘ay more thought to that? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. First of all, I think 
hy answer to you in the House was that as 
ainister I hadn’t personally been involved in 
‘ny of the assistance plans that were in effect. 
Tou have a specific problem that I believe 
elates to a pier or a wharf built by the fed- 
ral government that is affecting this set of 
armers. 

In the general reply there were two 
nethods by which the government could act. 
30th statutes are within the Ministry of 
reasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
\ffairs, not within my ministry. One was, I 
hink, the Shoreline Property Assistance Act. 


' Dr. Reynolds: That’s ours. 


i 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Is that ours? Which is 
TEIGA’s then? There were two, I can’t recall 
the names of the statutes that easily. 

' One was the emergency assistance com- 
ponent of it and that was a grant of a certain 
percentage of the costs, shared between the 
federal and provincial governments for speci- 
fic moneys given. 

_ The other one was a loan program to the 
municipalities, which in turn could pass 
through to the owners for shoreline protec- 
tion. It wasn’t a grant program. That was 
also TEIGA’s. 


+. 
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Those were the two that I was told about. 
If there are others, our legal staff have not 
advised me on them. I did get the details on 
the case and obviously that’s not up for com- 
ment because if they're prosecuting that’s 
their privilege. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are you concerned about 
this? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The erosion? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Well of course we're 
concemed about it. I was concerned when I 
sat.on the shore of Lake Erie at that park at 
Wheatley, for example. We were down there 
one day and my staff was showing me where 
the shoreline was and where the shoreline is. 

I am also concerned when I sit on the 
Scarborough Bluffs, however I have to deal 
with those things that are within my ability 
to resolve. I am not sure Lake Erie’s overall 
erosion problem is resolvable without invest- 
a in excess of the possible benefit, if at 
all. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: But if you were a land- 
owner with 100 acres of land and had lost 
75 acres to the elements— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No argument, if it’s a 
specific cause. It may have happened in 
their case because the federal government 
built a pier which changed the currents of 
the water in the area. That’s quite different 
from the kind of shoreline erosion we run 
into through acts of God. That’s why they 
have to decide with their lawyers whether 
they have a basis for some action against a 
government. Whether it’s my government or 
whether it’s the federal government, we can- 
not feel defensive about it if people’s rights 
have been alienated. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: From the experiments and 
the work that has been done, do you feel 
that any help has been provided through 
protection by rock and gabions and this type 
of thing? Have you statistics to prove that 
this is an effective way of protecting the 
lakefront? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I could jump to con- 
clusions that would be wrong either way. 
The sections I visited— 


Dr. Reynolds: In Mersea township. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, along the shore 
where that park is, near Rondeau. We went 
out to the point and we were looking at 
examples of shoreline protection attempts in 
that area. Some appeared to be successful, 
some appeared not to be successful. 

There were some wooden and steel groynes 
put in to try to protect the shoreline. I 
suppose this was mostly done by individuals 
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trying to keep their cottages and homes from 
being affected. 

In terms of its cost benefit, I’m not sure; 
I couldn’t answer that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The report indicates that 
it is not worth the expense. On the other 
hand, if you are a farmer with 100 acres of 
land and you see 75 acres of that has dis- 
appeared, that’s gone forever. The people 
are willing to contribute. They are concern- 
ed to the extent that they are willing to put 
up $15,000 to prove their case. 

It seems the amount of money that is 
going to go into legal hands would be better 
spent by the ministry and the federal people 
in trying to do something constructive. This 
is what I am working towards. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I am not going to pre- 


judge anyone’s right to take action. On that 
kind of basis, we would always give in in 
advance of an action and we would elimi- 
nate lawyers. You and I might agree that was 
the proper thing to do; I’m not so sure Mr. 
Pope would, but really I agree. An awful 
lot of money is wasted on litigation when 
negotiation might have achieved the same 
end. 

Perhaps they have to weigh that. I would 
suspect that in most cases a good lawyer 
talks to his client and tries to assess the 
likelihood of success in a case, and therefore 
the worthwhile nature of litigation. And I 
suspect, Mr. Pope, many lawyers advise 
against litigation when their clients are deter- 
mined to press forward because of the diffi- 
culty or even the futility of winning, and the 
costs versus the benefits. 

But look, it appears to be a federal pier, 
is that right? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Not necessarily. From the 
discussions and the information that I have 
they have indicated that the federal people 
were willing to provide funds if the province 
would match them. That was the agreement: 
the municipality would put up 20 per cent 
if the province and the federal government 
would put up the 80 per cent, this was the 
condition. 

For the individual landowner who has to 
borrow the money at eight per cent, this is 
not the case. The intent was to protect the 
roadways of the municipality, and I think this 
is wrong, to support a claim when it gets up 
to the road but do nothing for the private 
citizen. The private citizen is protecting the 
road, in effect, because eventually erosion 
will get back to the roadway. You are asking 
too much of the individual when you ask him 
to do it on his own, to bear 100 per cent of 
the cost at eight per cent interest. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: We are having what 
tantamount to a debate. I would be please 
to look at the problem with you, through # 
ministry, to see if there is some logical ant 
legitimate action that can be taken. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciate that. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s really all I ca 
say, because there is no use arguing here. |] 
don’t know enough about it to be able 
answer fairly. 

Frankly, if a person in Scarborough buy 
a house today within 100 feet of the edg 
knowing that the rate of erosion is two feet 
year that’s fine, they have taken a risk the 
have accepted. If all of a sudden something 
happens to increase that rate of erosion ang 
there is an assignable cause for it that is ne 
an act of God, then perhaps government ha 
some right to look. 

That’s the kind of thing we are 
about. In this case there may well be 
assignable cause and that assignable cause 
may well require governments to take some 
responsibility. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You are willing to sf 
down with them and give them support if 
is justified? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am willing to see 
whether there is any basis for support. 

Mr. G. I Miller: You will support financial 
assistance on behalf of the province if the 
federal government is willing? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am not going 
commit us. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I'm not asking you it 
commit yourself but I would— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am willing to com 
mit myself to discuss it, yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Looking at it from the 
experience in Haldimand county, the 
has done much in protecting lakeshore fron 
age and it has been successful in my opimion 
As I indicated, it has to wait until it get 
to the roadway. It doesn’t give the landowner 
any assistance, it’s the municipality. 

Hon. F. §. Miller: Surely the municipality 
in most cases is the most responsive to it 
individual landowners too. I would think if 
is rather shortsighted to let the land go be 
fore you put your money into it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That has been the case. 
I agree with you, and I would hope you 
would take a look at it and give it that sug 
port. I think there is also funding under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food that pro- 
vides some money for protection. They 
utilize it at Erieau and in that area at the 
other side of the lake. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It may well be that the 
discussions we have with you point up that 
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ve will have to get other ministries in- 
volved, like TEIGA rather than ourselves. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: I think because it comes 
minder your ministry you should be heading 
t up. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I am not positive that 
t does. That is what I was saying in my first 
somments. The two Acts I could get to were 
1ot ours. 
Dr. Reynolds: I would say to the member 
e had some interministerial groups that I 
‘thought worked very effectively during the 
igh water problems two or three years ago, 
which happily are subsiding now. In the 
areas you mention and in some areas of ex- 
tremely high agricultural value in Mersea 
township and Dover and so on, some ar- 
rangements were worked out. There were 
large infusions of ARDA funds in those. I 
would think, as the minister suggested, all 
those are worth reviewing. We'll get the 
committee back together, if that is neces- 
sary, and see if any of these arrangements 
with the federal government and so on could 
be resurrected and applied to the situation 
you ve described. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: In this one particular 
case I think 42 farmers are concerned. 
Would you be willing to sit down with them 
to discuss it on that basis rather than take 
it through legal channels? Would you give 
this consideration? 


- Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me say that it may 
not be me personally. I am saying the min- 
istry will do it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t think you would 
want me there until some of the leg work 
thas been done by people who are more 
familiar with Acts, statutes and other minis- 
tries involvement than I am myself. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is a concern. As may- 
be you are not aware, in my particular riding 
there are 90 miles of lake front. Not only is 
there that area, there are also the Port 
‘Dover and Turkey Point areas perhaps. I 
‘know it is a huge job, but on a long-term, 
planned basis it would provide jobs. Maybe 
‘it could be done through a make-work proj- 
ect. Maybe even Mr. Drea’s program might 
be applicable. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Let us not rule any- 
thing out today, let’s look at it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciate that. 

_ Getting back to conservation and_ the 
Grand River Conservation Authority, the 
lower Grand was a main thoroughfare 100 
years ago, it was utilized as a highway. In 
the last while, though they were supposed 
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to be moving along, the dams and the water 
ways have been let deteriorate. I think there 
is a potential there for great development. 
That’s really what I am trying to say. 

Port Maitland, Dunnville and Caledonia 
could be made a transportation and recrea- 
tion area. 

The authority is working its way around 
to it gradually. Money has been spent in 
the years past on the upper Grand to provide 
flood plain control by providing dams and 
by providing holding areas for water sup- 
plies for the municipalities, but the lower 
Grand has been allowed to deteriorate. The 
Dunnville dam and the Caledonia dam in 
particular are in bad condition. 

The Caledonia dam is now being re- 
viewed. I think there are plans for it. I was 
wondering what has been done about the 
Dunnville dam. Has that ever been brought 
to your attention for repair and upgrading? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: First of all, within the 
ministry the person responsible for conserva- 
tion authorities—naturally I am ultimately— 
has been Mr. Yakabuski. 

Mr. Martel: We are in trouble. 

Mr. Foulds: That’s why they are such a 
disaster. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Be careful. 

[10:30] 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Rather than try to 
know all the details, I have said it is better 
that that be his area of contact. I am not 
able to speak with any more than general 
knowledge about specific dams. It would be 
easier, perhaps, if Mr. Burgar came up and 
answered some of the questions on behalf of 
the conservation authorities. Grand River 
was the first of all the conservation areas 
wasn't it? 


Dr. Reynolds: Well, the Grand River 
Commission preceded the Grand _ River 
authority. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I lived on the Grand— 
in Brantford. 

Mr. G. L. Miller: Was that your home at 
one time? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, it was, at one 
time. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That was a pretty good 
start. It’s a pretty good area. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I didn’t start there. I 
went there when there was fluoride in the 
water. 

Mr. Burgar: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, 
we have not received anything from the 
authority as yet concerning the Dunnville 
dam in terms of new or improved works. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Has it been brought to 
your attention that there is a need for re- 
pair, though? I understand from the member 
who represents the area that it is in need of 
repair, that there is some foundation work 
that should be done. It hasn’t been brought 
to your attention? 


Mr. Burgar: The authority would bring it 
to its own attention of course, and want to 
prepare some concrete proposal for us. I 
assume the authority is aware of it, but the 
authority has not put forward a concrete 
proposal. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I want you to under- 
stand that doesn’t eliminate the Rockville 
dam. 


Dr. Reynolds: As you're no doubt aware, 
the dam at Dunnville certainly has been there 
a very long time. It also doesn’t hold much 
of a head of water; even when it was in good 
shape, it couldn’t have been more than a 
couple of feet. Over the years there have 
been wide variations of view as to whether 
it could serve a useful purpose. Many people 
would like to have direct access to Lake 
Erie, which they can’t have now because 
of the dam. Over the years there has been 
a good deal of difference of opinion as to 
whether it should be repaired to maintain 
even that a small head of water or whether 
it should be removed to allow direct ‘access 
for boats to Lake Erie. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Sir, I don’t think it would 
be navigable if you removed the dam. It 
would be necessary to provide a lock system. 
Since the dam is there now, perhaps it could 
be repaired and improved to provide access 
for recreational purposes. 


‘Dr. Reynolds: I don’t really disagree with 
that view at all. I just say there have been 
differences of opinion over a good long per- 
iod, to my knowledge. As I’m sure you ap- 
preciate, to put a new dam and to include 
a lock would be a major undertaking. Per- 
haps it’s consolidating one way or the other 
now, but over the years there has been much 
difference of opinion as to whether it was 
a plus or a minus. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t know. The Trent 
water system has been an asset to Ontario, 
has it notP 

Dr. Reynolds: 
purposes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: In that sense, have you 
not considered the Grand River, which would 
give access of perhaps 15 miles? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Let’s look at the eco- 
nomics of that for a second. The Trent Val- 
ley system was created for a specific purpose, 


Oh yes, for recreational 


with two requirements in mind, I suppose. 
One was defence, which I believe was quite 
essential in the Trent Valley connection, 
wasn't it? Weren’t we trying to find a route 
that the Americans couldn’t block off? And a 
decision was made on that kind of basis 
which would never have been made had it 
not been for an emergency of that type. 
We've profited from it in Ontario ever since. 
Now, I don’t know that we are in imminent 
danger of an attack in that area at the present 
moment— ‘ 


Mr. G. I. Miller: But, Mr. Minister, I think 
you would have to agree it has provided a 
lot of income. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure, the spinoff over 
the years has provided that income. But if 
one were trying to do a cost-benefit analysis 
on it, you would never have built the Trent 
system. That’s really what I'm saying. ~ 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, as I pointed out, 
I think the Grand River is in the same posi- 
tion. It provided a transportation route and 
we've let it deteriorate. It could provide rec- 
reation and stimulation. Is it not the intention 
of this government to improve the economy, 
rather than— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: At the same time, one 
doesn’t put money in that doesn’t make a 
return investment. At least if I listen to the 
comments from your organization from time 
to time, it’s not generally that we under- 
spend. 


Dr. Reynolds: I would just like to empha- 
size that I'm not offering an opinion as to 
whether it’s good or bad. I’m just expressing 
to you that there has been a diversity over 
the years as to whether it should go or not 
go. If a consensus is consolidating one way 
or another, I think that’s a relatively recent 
development. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Well, sir, I think the 
mouth of the Grand River has a tremendous 
amount of potential. Going back to the 1920s 
and 1930s, it was a very active port. That 
little area has gone downhill ever since; 
and if we don’t pay some attention to it, it 
will disappear. Is that the intention of your 
government, to let these things happen? Isn't 
it to encourage to improve rather than— 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: A little order please. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I state my opinion? 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: I’m not talking to you, 
sir 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. . 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Maybe you think 
you're out of order; I don’t. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I never know when 


youre tapping that hammer. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: As long as it’s not on 


_ your head. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, Mr. Minister, there 


, has been flooding in the Port Maitland area 
| over the years, It’s an old municipality. There 
_ are older people living there who wanted 
' some assistance to raise their property so they 


could protect it against flooding and they 
were not able to get anything off the ground. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: I think Mr. Burgar put 


the point very clearly when he said we have 


a conservation authority which generally 
makes a proposal, If we haven’t got one right 
now, then I would think the people you 


_ should be talking to currently are the con- 


servation authority. That’s why we have that 
form of “government.” It’s not really a gov- 
ernment, it’s close to it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay, but I just wanted 
to make the ministry aware of the problems 
that exist there and I think then the authority 


_ will pick it up from there. If you're receptive 
to giving some support then I think perhaps 


the request will come in. What is the stand 
on the Caledonia dam then? Do you have any 
information on ‘that? 

Mr. Burgar: No, I don’t have any with me 
right now, sir. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is the ground work laid 
and is there going to be funding made avail- 


able for it in the near future? I was under 


the impression that it was perhaps in the— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I should point out that 
Mr. Burgar was given his post 10 days ago, 
so he’s just in his first few days in the job. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: In that respect, could you 
find the information and provide it to me, 
then, please? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We have some infor- 
mation coming up right now, okay. 

Mr. Anderson: During the fiscal year 1977- 
78 there was a preliminary engineering study 
funded for the Caledonia dam. I believe that 
work is in progress now and we have not 
received the results. The authority is still 


examining them before they put a proposal 


in front of us. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: So it’s to that point. Okay, 
thank you. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I have to say that major 
works in all conservation authorities are being 
affected by lack of funding for other than the 
regular projects. In other words, a few are 
making it but not too many because of fund- 
ing constraints. I think we had about $30 
million required to meet the construction of 
dams, which we just don’t have. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, Mr. Minister, are 
there any priorities given by this ministry ‘to 
provide jobs? Do you have any ideas that 
would provide jobs for when the unemploy- 
ment is so high? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You can’t speak out of 
both sides of your mouth, 

Mr. G. I, Miller: I’m not speaking out of 
both sides of my mouth. The intent is to pro- 
vide some jobs. Do you realize that with the 
unemployment we do have to provide some 
jobs? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I’m quite aware. I’m just 


-simply saying don’t attack us for spending 


when we do it, if in fact were trying to do 
these things, that’s all. Consistently that has 
been the story of the opposition. I don’t blame 
them for it, I'm just saying that every time 
we try to cut back on something we think is 
not perhaps as critical in order to have money 
for some of the social programs, we hear it. 
Let me say this ministry, and other ministries 
in the hardware side, have really paid quite 
a penalty to keep the ministry I used to be 
involved in going. When we try to cut the 
money out of that kind of ministry so that 
there will be money for this kind of ministry, 
I didn’t really run into a lot of co-operation. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any relationship 
in your spending that is done to create jobs? 
Is there any relationship to that? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Job creation is something 
that all governments become involved with 
when, in fact, the economy drops and public 
works have traditionally hobe one of those 
aims. 

Mr. 
failed. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s been doing pretty 
well for a— 

Mr. Martel: Yes, it sure has. A million un- 
employed! You're doing well. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The record doesn’t appear 
all that great. Last night I went home to hear 
there are 400 International Harvester em- 
ployees being laid off next year. I don’t know 
what your office does, but I know my office 
is dealing perhaps 25 or 80 per cent of the 
time with Unemployment Insurance calls and 
I think that— 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Miller, I think 
youre way off the vote here. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I realize that, but there’s 
still a relationship here. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: I know, but let’s be 
honest. I’m chairing the meeting, youre not 
running things. Let’s get that straight. Do 
you understand? I’m saying you're out of 
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order. Let’s discuss what youre discussing. 
Don’t try to give me the story—we've heard 
enough about unemployment. It’s coming out 
of our ears. Let’s discuss— 

Mr. Wildman: You could be unemployed 
for your life. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: It’s like anything else, 
youll never get out of here. Then you'll say 
we haven't got through the estimates and it’s 
12:30. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I understand that. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Let’s be honest and I'll 
give you all the time you want. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
I'm getting around to another point. There 
was a work program through the conservation 
authorities last year. I sent letters around to 
all my municipalities, to each area, to see if 
there was any job program, when I get calls 
on unemployment insurance, to refer them 
to. They indicated the authority doesn’t have 
a winter works program. Why? 

Hon. F. S, Miller: The conservation authori- 
ties still are authorities of their own nature 
and I think that we try to give them a fair 
amount of autonomy. If government jumps 
in and says there will be, anywhere in the 
province—Sudbury, the Grand River, wher- 
ever it may be—some special winter works or 
some special local works, and that’s a slightly 
different thing, currently they wouldn’t have 
had funds given to them for a winter works 
program unless they designed within their 
present allocations to do work in the winter 
time that otherwise they would have done at 
some other time of year. The federal govern- 
ment— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I know, I’m getting the 
point. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: They are the guys who, 
under the constitution as I read it, are respon- 
sible for the fiscal health of this country. I 
just checked the constitution here to read 
that. Let us direct some of those discussions 
towards people you should have some in- 
fluence with. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: 'm aware of that. I’m 
concerned that you're not concerned that we 
should be putting a little pressure on that 
there is a need. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Were putting pressure 
on. 

Mr. G, I. Miller: You are? 

Hon. F. S, Miller: Yes, we are. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I appreciate that. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: On the federal govern- 
ment, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: 


I appreciate that. My 
particular authority 


can provide jobs eff- 


~ 
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ciently and it could use a program such as 
this. It used it for the last two or three years 
and it could use it again this year, but there’s 
no funding been made available. Another 
concern is, is the money being allotted to the 
authorities being cut back? : 

Hon. F. S. Miller: There’s a change in 
funding approved by the conservation authori- 
ties in general. The total spending in the 
coming year and the total spending in the 
past year are, I believe, roughly the same in 
total dollars. The funding mechanism we're 
using will simplify the grants structure to 
give us narrower increments in terms of the 
supplementary assistance we give to some of 
those conservation authorities that have more 
troubles or a poor financial base, whatever it 
may be. We are redirecting the priorities on 
to water work control measures rather than 
recreational efforts. 

I think you realize that’s what conservation . 
authorities were created for, to manage water. 
In the management of water they found 
themselves acquiring large chunks of lands 
such as Mr. Pope talked about which, in 
effect, became zoned, for one reason or an- 
other, flood plain or was needed in the 
opinion of the conservation authority to pro- 
tect head waters and so on, these lands then 
became developed into parks in many cases, 
I think a proper use. In turn, many of the 
conservation authorities as they matured in 
their water works control measures became, 
in effect, parks managers. 

[10:45] 

In a tightening budget situation we have 
to say, admirable though the efforts are to 
create recreational abilities or potential in the 
province, the basic job of a conservation 
authority remains the management of water 
and its runoff. If in the province there are 
areas that are still in need of those basic re- 
quirements—and there are; I'd say eastern 
Ontario in particular may be a good example, 
and northern Ontario just beginning to enter 
the conservation authority age in most places, | 
if at all— ! 

Mr. Wildman: Are you doing anything 
about unorganized areas for conservation? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Just a second, I'll catch 
up to you. As I was saying, where there are 
the basic requirements, then, in fact, we are — 
simply saying our grant system will now 
redirect them back to these areas. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I can appreciate that. Is 
there any relationship between the efficiency 
of an authority and its grant? Does its in- 
come have an effect on the grant structure? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know that the 
word efficiency is the proper one. I haven’t 
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‘heard us try to rate conservation authorities 


on an efficiency basis. We scrutinize their 


applications for major works and land ac- 
| quisitions. I think we give them some guid- 
ance, but again we have tried to leave a 
fair amount of the decision-making with them. 
'In the good days when there was a lot of 


money available I am sure some of them 


did a lot of park development work, because 
that was something very tangible, something 
you got a lot of local credit for. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: If their income doesn’t 


affect the grants I would hate to see their 
funding cut back and more applied to the 
municipality to pick up; just because they 


are running a good authority and they are 
making a few more dollars than another 


' authority, I would hate to see this taking 


place that the taxpayers would have to be 
punished in that area for this. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t think they are 


punished. I think one has to realize Mr. 


Robarts in his report on the Metropolitan 
Toronto governmental system made some 
references to conservation authorities suggest- 
ing that their role be dramatically changed. 
I would suggest that whenever we get the 


reaction to that, if his recommendations were 


accepted, they would have a fundamental 


‘effect on all conservation authorities in On- 


tario’s future role. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: These are the things I 
have been concerned about, and I appreci- 
ate the opportunity of voicing those con- 
cerns. I think the Long Point conservation 
authority is probably one of the most efficient 
and it spends its money as wisely as any- 
one in Ontario. Of course, the Grand River 
authority being one of the larger ones it 
has a tremendous job to do. I would hope it 
would soon be given the consideration that it 
needs and your ministry might take a look 
at the development of the lower Grand and 
the lakefront protection, because it has been 
an area that has been neglected in my 
opinion. : 

I know the lakeshore protection seems like 
a huge undertaking, but I think we have to 
realize the long-term effect. If it is protected 
now it could save the taxpayers money. Tt 
has to be spread over a long period of time, 
and 100 years is not all that long. We can 
just ignore it and not do anything and, of 
course, it just gradually disappears. I think 
we have to tackle the job and I would hope 
that the ministry might give this considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I had in- 


tended to raise some things about the Goulais 
River and the problem of conservation au- 


thorities being established in unorganized 
townships, but in view of the time I would 
move that vote 2402, item 8, be carried. 

Mr. Foulds: Seconded. 

Mr. Riddell: What about if we want to 
speak on it? 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, you have a 
properly put motion before you. We have 
two very large items yet to discuss and we 
have one and three-quarter hours left. 

Mr. Wildman: The resource products pro- 
gram has not been discussed at all. 

Mr. Riddell: I put it to 'you, Mr. Chairman, 


-who is running the meeting, you or the NDP? 


Mr. Foulds: I put it to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that you have a properly put motion. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, I just want 
you to know whenever I chair a meeting I 
run it. Nobody is going to run it for me. 
Either you get a new chairman or I run it; 
that’s the way I look at it. I think the rules 
of procedure are that when a motion is put 
to the Chair the Chair has to accept the 
motion. I will call for a vote on this motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Vote 2402 agreed to. 


On vote 2403, outdoor recreation program; 
item 1, recreational areas: 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission and the permission of the committee, 
I would like to range over items 1 and 2 of 
vote 2403. That would save us some time 
because the questions I want to ask relate to 
the two items. I hope that is satisfactory to 
the committee. 

Recreational areas: I am just wondering 
what the ministry is planning as far as turn- 
ing some of the small parks and campgrounds 
over to the private sector is concerned? I 
know we have had this on a trial basis in two 
or three areas. I know there is a feeling with 
the private campground operator that in 
most cases the government operates these 
facilities at a loss and part of his money is 
going toward supporting them at the same 
time he is competing with the government 
to run his own campground. I am _ just 
wondering what the future plans are for that 
situation? 

In the same vein, while we get some flak 
from various groups because the rates are 
being raised in the parks, we also, of course, 
get flak from people in the business who 
are trying to compete with us that they can’t 
compete with the government rate because 
it is a subsidized rate. Again I would like 
to have some comment on that. 

My overflow into the wildlife section, item 
2 of vote 2403, I think ties in very closely 
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with item 1, especially in my area. As the 
minister is quite aware, there is quite a bit 
of unhappiness now in the Manitoulin area 
regarding the deer season situation. I think 
the feeling that there has to be some change 
in the licensing to protect the herd is justi- 
fied 

There are a number of rod and gun clubs 
whose members go there to hunt and don’t 
really appreciate the fact that in the district 
of Manitoulin there are no Crown lands at 
all, they are all privately owned properties. 
Some of them are concerned that they have 
to have a letter from the landowner in order 
to go there to hunt deer. They feel it is going 
to be a great inconvenience to them, and 
very costly. 

In some areas of northern Ontario I realize 
this would be the case because it is difficult 
to know where one man’s property starts and 
another’s stops, but on Manitoulin Island this 
is not any great cause for concern because 
if there is a block of land that somebody 
wants to hunt on, if he can’t drive up to the 
house and find out who the owner is, | am 
sure a neighbour down the road can tell him 
very quickly, because most people have been 
there for several generations and most 
Owners are not absentee landowners. I think 
that could be straightened out fairly easily if 
there were a little more publicity of the fact 
that Manitoulin Island is all privately-owned. 

On the other side of the coin, I am sure 
the minister is very aware of my efforts to 
try to get the ministry to become the owner 
of the 80,000 acres presently owned by On- 
tario Paper Company. As I see it, this would 
enhance the deer population on Manitoulin 
Island, because hopefully we would then have 
a great deal of wood lot management and 
some ongoing timbering operation, which 
makes for a healthy deer herd. 

At the present time, with no Crown land, 
if there is a bad situation in February or 
March when the deer need to be fed we 
really don’t have any land that we can cut 
feed on. If we had an ongoing timbering 
program I am sure our deer herds on Mani- 
toulin Island would be healthier than they 
are and would provide more outlet for 
hunters. 

Every few years there always seems to be 
a great conflict between the landowners on 
Manitoulin Island and the hunters. Yet it’s 
really a very small percentage of the hunters 
who cause the problem. In moOst cases the 
hunters coming to the island, have been 
coming there for a long period of time. They 
have a lot of ties on the island. They respect 
private property, and in most cases the island 
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people would like to see these people come 
in and be able to hunt there. 

But they can only do that if we keep om 
deer herd up. It’s like the old saying: “One. 
bad apple can spoil the whole barrel”; I. 
think that pretty well applies to the hunting | 
situation. Most of the hunters are good sports- | 
men and we would like to see them come, | 
but there is the odd hunter who may cause | 
a lot of trouble and does a lot of damage to 
private property. f | 

I, for one, do not want to see all the. 
property, or any more property, have signs | 
on it. As a matter of fact, I’d like to see less. 
property have signs on for no trespassing, no 
hunting and so forth. I think if we could get | 
that straightened out we’d be better off. | 

I have heard a great deal of concern ex- : 
pressed by moose hunters who think that. 
moose hunting is going to be a thing of the | 
past some day down the road. Yet in talking 
to some of your people I understand the 
count of moose is good and maybe moose | 
are increasing rather than decreasing. Maybe | 
our fears in that area are groundless, and in | 
fact maybe the deer is the one we should | 
be more concerned about. | 

I won't use any more time than necessary, | 
but I will just touch briefly on the fishing 
situation and then maybe the minister would 
be as brief in his replies as I have been in 
my questions and we can get on with the 
speakers’ list. | 

The research station at South Baymouth; I 
know you visited it last year when you were 
in my riding. I know basically it was estab- _ 
lished to assist in the commercial fishing oper- | 
ations in the area. I’m wondering how closely — 
it relates to the sports fishing. What does 
it do for the sports fishermen in the area? 

I also wonder what the future is for the 
hatchery plant at Sandfield. Every once in a 
while we hear that this will disappear eventu- 
ally. I hope that that is not the case. 

Of course, I continually get flak from fish- 
ermen saying that we're not putting enough 
new stock in the various lakes in the area. 
I don’t want to take any more time, Mr. 
Chairman, and if I could have some response 
to these various concerns I’d appreciate it. 


Hon. F.'S. Miller: Ill try to take the points 
in order. 

The question about the return of parks to 
the private sector was a major one about a 
year ago. Only two campgrounds—and I 
think we need to differentiate between parks 
and campgrounds in the discussion—have 
been subcontracted to independent operators 
to manage, meeting ministry standards. They 
make a profit or loss on their own opera- 
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\tions. In fact, they tender a price and pay 
‘for the privilege to run the place and then 
they collect the gross receipts, hire the staff 
yand run it. 

In the two years that this has gone on— 
I haven’t seen this year’s results—the two 
‘campgrounds so designated really haven't 
taught us a lot, I don’t think. I really don't 
want to jump to conclusions as to whether 
the program should or shouldn’t go forward, 
but. the only purpose of it was to get away 
‘from the built-in rules and regulations that 
ia civil service operation always has and to 
| try to provide, with fewer taxpayer dollars, 
'the same kinds of services on government 
» and. 
lm At no time—and I’ve got to stress that— 
were parks like Algonquin, Rondeau, Quetico 
or any of these ever being contemplated as 
| being returned to any kind of private owner- 
1 
| 
| 
| 








ship. We're talking simply about the staffing 
of ‘a campground by other than civil service 
staff in an attempt to get more value for 
the dollar spent. We still haven’t jumped to 
conclusions, but my advisory committee on 
parks has said it’s worth looking at further 
because they feel that would leave more of 
the parks’ budget for other park grounds in 
the province and we want to see if they're 
right or wrong. 
[11:00] 

The rate structure, as you know, was 
changed recently, again on the advice of the 
parks advisory council. It certainly fitted in 
with my own belief. It hadn’t been changed, 
I think, since 1972. Governments tend to let 
prices remain fixed for a long time no matter 
what the commodity and then have to try to 
catch up in one big jump. I think that’s 
always a difficult thing to do, I don’t care 
whether it’s a municipality with a local li- 
cence, whether it’s the province, whether it’s 
shipping rates or whatever it may be. 

So we were told by our advisory group 
that we really should be looking at these 
annually rather than every so often, and that 
we should try to recover something like 60 
per cent of the direct operating costs of the 
campgrounds, investments aside. We ‘are go- 

ing to be recovering, I think 57 or 58 per 
cent on the basis of the recommendation put 
forward. 

They will be charging $5 per day for a 
campsite in many of our campgrounds, $5.50 

if we have what we call comfort stations 
with showers, central hot water, toilets and 
so on; and the charge for electricity, because 
electricity has gone up, was increased too. 
I don’t believe we have that many places 


with electricity, but we did keep the elec- 
trical charge in line with others. 

The deer herd on Manitoulin is one of the 
healthier ones in the province. I’m sure you 
know that; and thank goodness. I can think of 
three locations in the province where I’m told 
we have deer herds that are good. I cer- 
tainly try to look at the areas, although the 
fog of Manitoulin prevented me from seeing 
some of it the day I was up there. 


Mr. Wildman: Where are the others? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: There’s one around Fort 
Frances, and the other one is south of Lake 
Nipissing, in the Loring Yard. Those are con- 
sidered to be very healthy deer herds. I think 
we have problems in each of those areas 
with poaching as much as anything else. 

I’m hoping, within the next year, to experi- 
ment on Manitoulin Island with the first form 
of restricted licence. You know that. It will 
be interesting to see what happens. This in- 
volves having landowners’ permission to hunt 
on the land of the area. I believe it restricts 
the total number of licences on the island to 
a pre-determined number. 

As an obviously finite, in fact dwindling 
resource, is required by more and more peo- 
ple, we must start to take some management 
steps to limit access. This is perhaps the first 
attempt to limit access that we’ve ever taken. 

Mr. ‘Lane: It’s a good place to try it out, 
because it is surrounded by water so you 
know what happens. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: The alternative on the 
private land areas is the kind of thing youd 
run into in your counties. The landowners 
rebel and bylaws are passed by municipalities 
preventing hunting; so you may have a very 
healthy deer herd, for example, in your 
county. I don’t know whether you do or 
don’t, but I suspect you might. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If it’s a swamp there are 
lots of deer. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 

Mr. Riddell: We have them in our county 
too. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yet, no deer are really 
being taken in any of those counties because 
of the reaction of private landowners to the 
risks, and more important to the trespass 
problems associated with indiscriminate hunt- 
ing. So what we learn up north on Mani- 
toulin may well apply to and encourage 
hunting in other areas once we get that far; 
apart from the primitive weapons type of 
hunting which is permitted by many munic- 
ipalities around the province, a type of hunt- 
ing which probably gives more recreation 
days per deer taken than any other form of 
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hunting we have up to date. Manitoulin has 
that too, I guess, in advance of its regular 
season, has it not? 


Mr. Lane: Right. There’s no complaint on 
that one, that’s pretty acceptable. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We are certainly carry- 
ing on the discussions with Ontario Paper 
in an attempt to acquire their 80,000 acres 
of land. 

Mr. Lane: Yes. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Those are still active, 
and I believe I have a meeting within the 
next few days to discuss it. 

Deer range management I think, is, the 
key to the future success of the deer herd. 
You touched on it briefly. I’m sure other 
members are interested in it. The Loring 
Yard I think, is, in large measure a healthy 
yard, with 10,000 to 11,000 deer, because 
the ministry has intensively managed the 
herd, apart from good luck. Good luck is 
an essential part of all these things, but the 
fact is weve kept a very active program, 
even supplementary feeding if necessary, 
but more important knocking down trees for 
browse and predator control. 

I for one believe that predator control is 
important. I’ve gone on record on this, that 
this ministry will need to improve its preda- 
tor control in the province of Ontario. I 
don’t mean an anti-wolf campaign. I’m just 
talking about more effective control of the 
predators at specific times of the year, par- 
ticularly when the deer are yarded up or 
weakened by the winter and so on. People 
who live in rural Ontario generally support 
that kind of approach to the predator control 
program. 

I would hope that the deer range man- 
agement program will be reviewed, because 
my staff are now preparing for me a deer 
management operation, something along the 
lines of the moose management program 
they came forward with. I hope we will 
have some positive steps to take before the 
next hunting season comes along, both in 
the ways we permit deer to be harvested and 
in the ways we may be trying to encourage 
private land owners and hunt camps to pro- 
vide the forage or the natural food for their 
herds which will keep them healthy. Har- 
vesting of forests used to do it without any- 
body else worrying about it. Now it doesn’t. 

As regards moose, we are reasonably satis- 
fied that while there is great pressure on 
the moose herd we are making positive steps 
in their management, particularly steps in 
terms of learning more about them. I recall 
a figure of 80,000 moose south of the 11th 
base line; that was developed on the basis 


of an analysis. That is our latest estimate of 


the number of moose. I am not quite sure © 


where the llth base line is. It is north of 
Muskoka somewhat, I guess. 
Mr. B. Newman: Where is Muskoka? 
Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s enough of that. 
I don’t know how many moose are taken 
each year. I can only tell you that we have 
a program of asking for hides to be re- 


Re 


ea ne 


turned, which may give us some measure. I 4 
believe 5,000 moose hides and about 5,000 — 


deer hides were returned to this ministry — 


this year. Under the moose and deer hide 
program, there is a method of getting the 
hides back into the hands of the Indians 
who may then in turn make saleable goods 
from them. 

Mr. Johnston, do you have any idea how 


many moose were in the annual harvest? 


And how many hunters would we have in 
the course of a year? I will ask Don Johns- 


ton to come up and answer questions for — 


us on this topic. 

Mr. Johnston: There were approximately 
12,000 moose. There are approximately 80,- 
000 resident hunters and 8,000 non-resident 
hunters—moose hunters, that is. 

Mr. Lane: Do you have any record of the 
deer hunters? 

Mr. Johnston: We're running at about 
84,000 resident deer hunters and a handful 
_I’m sorry; I don’t have the figures in front 
of me—just a small number of non-resident 
hunters. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The reaction of one 


member was that that sounded like a lot. In 
the course of the last few months, while we 
were looking around other jurisdictions to 


see how they were managing their deer 


herds, a visit was made to Michigan either 
by you or your staff. I was astounded to 
learn that Michigan has roughly the same 
population as we do and it has an awfully 
lot more hunters than we do. 

Mr. Johnston: Approximately one million 
hunters participate in Michigan. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: And yet I believe they 
are maintaining their herd under those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Johnston: That is correct. 


Mr. Riddell: There must be some poor 
shots among them. 

Mr. Wildman: It would be nice if we 
were maintaining our herd in Algoma as 
they are across the river. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You must bear in mind 
that we have problems that Michigan 
doesn’t have; and those are problems of 
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geography. The herd in Ontario, in the areas 
that could be hunted, is not at all un- 
healthy. If you go to Rondeau Park, which 
is a provincial park, we have a lot of deer 
there—7,500—in a relatively small area. 
Whether that figure is accurate or not, I 
don’t know. We simply have removed deer 
from the allowable take in many parts of 
the province. 

Regarding fish, I was at South Baymouth 
and I did look at the research. I guess a lot 
| of it there is related to whitefish, too— 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Whitefish for commercial 
_ purposes? 

_ Hon. F. S, Miller: I can’t say whether they 
define it as commercial or not. Perhaps Mr. 
- Loftus will want to talk about that part. 
(Lake Huron has been the subject of 1a fair 
amount of work by our ministry in an attempt 
_ to re-establish the fishery—I guess that’s where 
the main efforts of splake have been _re- 
directed—and to see if we could find a hybrid 
_ that would be able to survive. and reproduce 
within the cold lakes and recover from the 
_ effects of the lamprey. 

- South Baymouth didn’t seem to be doing 
- trout research, as I recall, but it was doing a 
whole series of investigations into the com- 
position of the bottom fish, let’s say—the 
biological life at the bottom—to assess in 
_ effect, the fish populations against the kinds 
_ of stuff they are feeding on. It was a reason- 
_ ably interesting experience. 

They also have one large fishing boat there 
_ with which to do their research. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What are they producing? 
Is it on a hatch basis? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No. It is a research 
station; it is not a hatchery. 

As far as your question about the Sand- 
field hatchery is concerned, Mr. Lane, I am 
told there is no intention at all to close it. 

I am finished with Mr. Lane’s questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Lane: I have just a couple of com- 
ments in response to the minister’s reply. I 
appreciate what he has told me; I think it is 
increasingly important that we keep our sport 
fishing and our moose and deer herds in good 
condition. As Mr. Wildman and everyone in 
this room would agree, they are a very im- 
portant part of the dollar exchange up in our 
areas. 

I am also pleased to know about your 
meeting with the Ontario Paper people in the 
near future. I hope you will be more success- 
ful than have some people in the past, be- 
cause this hope of transferring the land to 
our control has been ongoing for about 10 
years. We have no Crown land on the island, 


and at some point in time we are going to 
have no recreation land there either, because 
people tend to say, “You can have your snow- 
mobile trails, your horseback riding trails or 
your hiking trails some place else, but not on 
my land.” 

If we do acquire that land, I hope that a 
very substantial area will he not necessarily 
a park but a recreational area where people 
can go and hike, ride horses or use their 
snowmobiles. In that way not only this 
generation but generations to come would 
not have to be concerned about having no 
place to go on a Sunday afternoon for recrea- 
tion with the family. If and when we get 
that property, I hope we can have a good 
look at how we are going to utilize it. 


Mr. Wildman: Since we seem to be dealing 
with both votes at the same time, that is the 
pattern I will follow. 

I have a number of questions about Lake 
Superior Park; but before I get to them, I 
would like to find out from the minister 
what the plans are for the establishment of 
a provincial park on Highway 17 east, be- 
tween the Sault and Sudbury. I know there 
has been a need for a park; there is no pro- 
vincial park in that area, which is a large ex- 
panse of territory. A lot of travellers come 
through it—it is the main route, of course—so 
there is a need for a park. 

I think your ministry has recognized that 
need and there are some preliminary plans for 
the establishment of a park on the north 
channel at the mouth of the Mississagi River. 
There are some land-use permits there now, 
and I understand the ministry is not renewing 
land-use permits in that area because of their 
plans for a park. When I found that out I 
thought that might mean there were some 
immediate plans to get going on the estab- 
lishment of a park at the Mississagi River near 
Blind River. But I am told that they have no 
immediate plans, that it is a long way in the 
future. If that is the case, could you explain 
why you are not renewing land-use permits? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: One of the objectives of 
the strategic land-use planning exercise—I am 
sure you are familiar with that—was to assess 
our future needs for recreational land use, 
apart from all the other forms. If one does 
not set aside that kind of land in advance of 
its need, it won’t be available easily or at 
low cost when you do need it. 

We have been trying to define parts of the 
northwest and the northeast—and in other 
parts of the province—that should be set 
aside, either by buying reserves or setting 
them up as we saw fit, This is the kind of 
operation we have been going through; it has 
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been subjected to a fair amount of criticisms 
by people who see this removal of the land 
from other purposes as threatening. The com- 
ment I received from a group of union presi- 
dents in Kenora was just that, that when these 
lands were removed or put into park reserve 
status, it really meant we didn’t allow the 
cutting of timber on them, which was of 
course their method of earning a living. The 
strategic land-use plan attempts to reconcile 
in the best possible way the competing needs. 
I talked a bit about this earlier in responding 
to the initial speakers. 

[11:15] 

As to the details of the specific park, I 
would ask one of my staff to come up and 
talk about that. Perhaps Mr. Eckel wants to 
come up and discuss it. 


Mr. Wildman: While Mr. Eckel is coming 
up, I don’t disagree with what you're saying. 
There is an obvious need now. But if you’re 
saying youre acquiring lands in advance of 
need, I don’t think it’s in advance or keeping 
the land out of other uses— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I won’t disagree with 
you. I just would qualify it. There’s a rate 
at which we can afford to invest, even to 
develop some of the lands we have. You 
saw me go through a Komoka Park review 
not long ago. If you look at the areas that 
were designated six or seven or eight years 
ago or more as potentia] parks, where we had 
to acquire land on the market like Komoka, 
you'll find we have a number of them where 
we told people who owned their own land, 
“We are going to acquire,” but we’ve been 
short of money to do it. 

I feel a very strong obligation to clean up 
some of the pieces that are still sitting un- 
finished. With a very real reduction in park 
land acquisition money and real restrictions 
on park land operation money, we have just 
not been able to do more than set aside land 
in some areas and finish off projects that we 
had already started. I think it’s better to finish 
a few than to start many and not accomplish 
your objectives. 


Mr. Eckel: As I recall, your questions con- 
cerned a park between Sault Ste. Marie and 
Lake Superior Provincial Park. 


Mr. Wildman: No. Between Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sudbury at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissagi, which I think is the area you're think- 
ing of establishing it. . 


Mr. Eckel: Some years ago that was an 
active consideration. There was an area 
identified and it was discovered that the 
land we were thinking of for a park also 
had some Indian rights associated with it. 


Mr. Wildman: An Indian land claim; that’s 
right. 


Mr. Eckel: Yes; and that has not been re- 


solved. Hence, the matter of establishing a_ 


park has been held in abeyance. 
Mr. Wildman: But you're still limiting the 
land use in the area in the meantime? 


Mr. Eckel: I can’t answer that. I don’t q 


know what restrictions are being placed on 


land disposal. It may well be that we don’t — 


want the land alienated in any way because 
of that prior consideration for a park. 


Mr. Wildman: I see. Are you involved in — 


negotiations with the Mississauga Band No. 
8? Ted Wilson probably would know that. 


Mr. Eckel: Yes. He could probably handle ~ 


that a lot better than I. But that’s why the 
plans for the park were put on the shelf. 


Dr. Reynolds: I was just going to add | 


that the areas in which we are not doing 
any land negotiations might be in the dis- 
puted area, too, If they are, we naturally 


wouldn’t be making commitments until the 


land claims are settled. 
Mr. Wildman: Has the Mississauga Band 
made a claim yet to the federal government? 


Mr. Wilson: I’ve spoken to the chief of 
the Mississauga Band about that on numer- 
ous occasions, including a few weeks ago. We 
have not yet received a formal land claim 
from the Mississauga Band or anyone repre- 


senting them. He tells me they’re still working — 


on it and we can expect one some time in 
the future. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, I understand Chief 
Chiblow has an extensive claim. 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, it’s Chief Chiblow I was 
talking about. 

Mr. Wildman: All right. That was just a 
short question on that. 

Again, if you look at the number of parks 
between the Sault and Thunder Bay or even, 
to shorten the distance, between the Sault 
and White River, you’ve got two major parks 
there, whereas you don’t have any between 
the Sault and Sudbury, and there’s an obvious 
need there. 

I want to talk about the preliminary 
master plan of Lake Superior Park; I want 
to make a number of comments and find out 
about it. As we all know, it’s been a very 
long time coming. Considering that the park 
was established in the 1940s, it has taken 
a bit of time to get some kind of preliminary 
planning done.. 

There are a number of things in the pre- 
liminary plan that I welcome. Since this is a 
park that is bisected by Highway 17, it’s obvi- 
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ously very difficult to plan it in comparison 
to a park in the far north, for instance, which 
is distant from automobile access. 

Unlike what you might expect, I suppose, 
I do not disagree with the intention of the 
plan to continue resource extraction. But 
I’m a little concerned about some of the 
methods of logging that appear to be prac- 
tised in the park. Before getting to that 
specifically, I'd like to say also that I think 
the managers of the park should be looking 
very carefully at the preservation and develop- 
ment of Beaver Rock Lodge; I'd like to 
know what’s happening with that. 

As I said, we should be also looking at 
the biological studies that have been pro- 
posed. For instance, I think it’s a good thing 
that you're deciding to improve management 
of non-native plant species and the re- 
introduction of missing ones. I agree with 
your approach to pest control and the study 
of pests in the area as well as the fish and 
wildlife management youre talking about. 
Also, I support the trails proposals, which 
are good ones for recreation, as well as the 
restrictions on mechanical types of recrea- 
tional vehicles in the park. 

I said, however, I think you should be 
looking at a re-examination of the resource 
extraction methods in the park. The reason 
I’m not opposed to the continuance of the 
logging within the park boundaries is simply, 
as your ministry has said, the economics of 
some of the surrounding communities dictate 
that logging should continue. That’s cer- 
tainly true of Searchmont; there’s no ques- 
tion about that. 

But I wonder about the fact that there 
apparently haven’t been any guidelines set 
up in the plan for silvicultural operations in 
the park. I don’t know exactly what we're 
talking about there when we talk about the 
cutover areas in terms of what is going to 
be done and what is being done. 

I wonder, too, what kinds of management 
plans the companies in the park have given 
to NR for approval to ensure eflicient opera- 
tion. Are you sure that all of the material 
cut is being used? Is the cull material being 
used well? Are we ensuring that we're not 
leaving a lot of logs lying in the park? That 
is, are we using it efficiently? 

I’m a little concerned too about the knock- 
downs in the mechanical operations. Are they 
being efficiently used and are we clearing 
them out? It’s worse to leave them there. 
Frankly, if you’re going to knock them down, 
I think youre better getting them out of 
there. 

It has been said that there appears to be 
enough wood wasted in that area every year 


to heat most of Sault Ste. Marie, and I'd like 
to hear your comments on that. There has 
been roadside waste right along the high- 
way on some of the resource roads in the 
area from veneer-cutting operations. People 
who have tried to salvage that on some 
occasions have been told not to, which 
seems to me rather silly. It’s not very 
efficient. 

If were going to preserve logging in the 
park to ensure we have local employment, 
then we'd better do it in a good way and 
make sure were simply, not high-grading 
in the park. I’m looking for some kind of 
assurance that that’s not taking place and 
that we have forest management plans that 
have shown how the total resource that is 
being cut can be used and that ensure they’re 
being used and not left in the park. 

I'd like to know what you’ve been doing 
in regard to those kinds of things to ensure 
that we have adequate regeneration of the 
hardwood in the area. I don’t think I have 
anything more to say at this time. Perhaps 
I could have some comments on that. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Some of them I can't 
answer. The plan is a preliminary plan, as 
you know, and it is just to get the kinds of 
reaction that you are expressing that the thing 
is out at this point. These exercises are 
usually quite useful and we do hear from 
all points of view. 

Regarding trails, you mentioned snow- 
mobiles specifically. What I’ve been hearing 
is just the opposite. The demand for the 
people on the north side and the south side 
of the park to have a continuous trail through 
the park of some form is very real. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m aware of that. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Whether it should or 
shouldn’t be, I think one’s going to have to 
assess that through this process of reaction. 
Is there a hydro line that goes right through 
the park from north to south? 

Mr. Wildman: No. Well, there’s— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Even so, it probably 
wouldn’t provide the kind of trail they need. 

Mr. Wildman: There’s the Montreal River 
generating station south of it. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It’s a beautiful park. 
I went to the Beaver Rock Lodge while I 
was in the park on a fairly wet day, but 
I have to say it’s one of the most magnificent 
beaches and locations one could imagine. 

Mr. Wildman: You wouldn’t like to see 
that disappear. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Obviously, I wouldn't 
like to see it disappear. Then we get into the 
philosophy of what is a park. Does it have 
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room for it or doesn’t it have room? Should 
it be a junior ranger camp or—I think it’s a 
junior ranger camp to some degree right now. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That kind of use for it, 
I think we can reconcile with the park plan. 

Mr. Wildman: Right. That’s the kind of 
use I would like to see. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We can look at that. 
But, sure, it’s got to be one of the nicest 
pieces of real estate that I’ve seen. 

The questions about silvicultural guidelines, 
management plans and so on, I think I'll have 
to refer to staff to answer rather than myself. 
I don’t have the answers. I just know that 
hardwood regeneration is somewhat simpler, 
with the exception of yellow birch, than 
some of our spruce regeneration. I would 
assume management plans either are in place 
or will be required. Time alone will tell us 
whether they will suffice or whether one 
needs to look at some variation of the Algon- 
quin Forest Authority to ensure that the cut- 
ting and harvesing meets the park require- 
ments of the Jand. 

Cull: I think this ministry has been ex- 
ceptionally keen to get the utilization of the 
forests improved. I guess what I recall most 
from when I was in that area was the dis- 
trict manager telling me how the demand for 
cull woods for fireplaces has changed. He 
said they were issuing as many as 100 permits 
a day to people in that area to cut wood 
which a couple of years ago you couldn’t 
get rid of. 

Mr. Wildman: If you had to pay the oil 
prices we have to pay in northern Ontario, 
you'd understand it. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We pay them in our 
area too. 

Mr. Wildman: It’s a longer winter up there, 
though, unfortunately. 

Mr. Riddell: You can buy gas cheaper up 
there than you can in the south. 

Mr. Wildman: Only in the Sault; not in the 
outlying areas. 

Mr. Riddell: I bought gas cheaper in Thun- 
der Bay than I can buy it in my part of the 
province. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, in Thunder Bay and 
Ba Sault, the urban areas; but not anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, please. I’ll 
have to referee this fight. 

Mr. Wildman: Can we get some comments 
on the management plans? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: My deputy tells me that 
until very recently one of my staff was dis- 
trict manager at Wawa. He is here. Ron Alton. 


Perhaps he should come up and talk on this. 
Is he there? Good. Without my glasses on, I 
can’t see anybody—just my print. 

Mr. Martel: That’s the problem, Frank. 
You should have gone to bed last night. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Oh, no. I went to bed. 

Mr. Martel: I could say something else. 

Mr. Wildman: Id like to know what we're 
doing in regard to management— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I was just going to make 
a comment, Mr. Chairman, that I’m sure is 
out of order. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Don’t start a fight, 
please. 

Hon, F. S. Miller: No, I’m not going to 
start a fight. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Go ahead, sir. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I was just going to tell 
you, sir, that based upon those who turned 
up early, the NDP party was a complete 
failure, the Conservative party was a reason- 
able success, and, boy, the Liberals had one 
hell-damner. | 

Mr. Wildman: I'd like to know what we're 
doing in regard to forest management plans 
by the companies that are operating within 
the park right now. 

[11:30] 

Mr. Alton: To answer the question, Mr. 
Chairman, I would simply say that the kinds 
of plans Mr. Wildman is referring to have 
been in a state of deferral for some time 
pending completion of the master plan. I’m 
sure you will appreciate the hierarchy that 
our ministry is involved with. The park mas- 
ter plan is required to be in place with its 
guidelines to guide the other kinds of plans 
you are referring to. There are forest manage- 
ment plans in existence. They are somewhat 
out of date and we're anxious to update 
them, I can assure you. 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me how long 
they've been in deferral? 

Mr. Alton: For quite some time, during the 
preparation stage of the park master plan. 


Mr. Wildman: In terms of years, do you 
have some idea of how long that is? 


Mr. Alton: Several years. 


Mr. Wildman: Several years. So basically, 
what we've got is companies operating within 
the park without having to live by forest 
management plans that are approved by the 
ministry because the plan was taking some 
time to prepare. That’s what I’m talking 
about. | 

I don’t think that’s a healthy situation for 
forest_ management within Lake Superior 
Park. I hope we can see forest management 
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completed and approved and lived by very 
soon. 

Can you tell me by what date you antici- 
pate the management plans will be updated; 
or does it have to wait until we get the final 
plan, which could be more time? I don’t 
think it’s a good thing to have forest oper- 
ations without adequate management plans. 
That seems to me to be not only bad for the 
forestry operations but also potentially very 
harmful for the park. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Wildman, I don’t really 
disagree with what you've said in principle, 
but I think the key word is “potentially.” 
I don’t think we're right in assuming, in fact 
I assure you we're not right if any of us are 
assuming, that the companies operating there 
are Operating very badly. They operate in 
accordance with good management plans. The 
plans may need updating, but they’re re- 
sponsible companies. They have a very keen 
sense of public involvement and commitment; 
and I just don’t have the same sort of concern 
as you seem to have. 

“Potentially,” of course, as you say, youre 

right. But, in fact, they're very closely 
watched over by our people and they’re very 
competent. They’re people who want to stay 
there and operate. They’re obviously not 
going to be operating in defiance of good 
silivicultural rules or doing anything which 
is going to impair their ability to carry on 
operating there. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I understand what 
you're saying, but at the same time we have 
a large amount of cut-over acres in the 
province—I’'m not talking specifically of Lake 
Superior Park—where the terms youre using 
just haven’t occurred. There have been a lot 
of forest operations in this province with 
inadequate silvicultural concerns or we 
wouldn’t be facing some of the difficulties 
were facing now with regeneration. I think 
that ideally what you say is correct, but 
unfortunately, in practice in certain parts of 
the province that hasn’t been the case. I 
want to see the updating and the completion 
of these management plans and I want to see 
them done as soon as possible on an ongoing 
basis. Obviously they have to be continually 
updated, and I’d like to know when we can 
expect that. 

Also, I’'d like to get some fuller reply in 
regard to my question about wastage and 
cull material and what’s happening with that. 
Further, do we have any information regard- 
ing the roads that are being put through or 
have been put through by the companies in 
terms of the watershed? Are we ensuring that 
adequate culverts are being put in or some- 
thing; or are we seeing situations where 
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roads are being pushed right across a stream 
which then affects the drainage in the area? 

I'd like to have the answers on that partic- 
ular thing and on wastage. Have there been 
situations when people might have gone in 
and salvaged waste along roads, and for one 
reason or another—perhaps because they 
didn’t have the correct permit—they weren't 
allowed to do it? 


Dr. Reynolds: If it’s only a matter of 
whether or not they had the right permit, I 
would presume it’s either they have a fuel 
wood permit or they don’t have one. I would 


. think that if they don’t have a permit they 


shouldn’t do it. But there are no restrictions 
that I am aware of on people getting permits; 
as the minister has said the number of fuel 
wood permits is very high. 


Mr. Wildman: What about the companies 
themselves and their wastages? What’s being 
done to ensure there isn’t high-grading? 


Dr. Reynolds: Perhaps Mr. Alton ought to 
speak in more detail to that. 


Mr. Alton: Maybe I could just point out 
for Mr. Wildman’s benefit that there’s a 
difference in the kinds of plans that govern 
what happens in terms of forest harvesting. 
I believe from what you have said you have 
been referring more to the type of plan that 
governs an annual operation. I hope you 
weren’t left with the impression we operate 
in the absence of that kind of plan. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I realize that. 


Mr. Alton: To explain the process, these 
kinds of plans are submitted by the com- 
panies to the district manager. They are 
scrutinized carefully on an integrated basis 
to take care of the kinds of problems you 
referred to—stream crossings and so forth; 
these are all addressed. 

The kind of plan I mentioned was some- 
what out of date and we are hoping to 
update the type of plan that would rely 
on the park master plan to be in place. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you satisfied that there 
are adequate drainage considerations taken 
into account when crossing streams? 


Mr. Alton: I can assure you we do a 
tremendous amount of on-site investigation, 
across all components of the ministry, in look- 
ing at these annual plans. We can produce 
information that would help convince you of 
this if you wish. 


Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate that. It’s 
not just to convince me, I would like to get 
more details on it. 

What about high-grading? Is that occur- 
ring or not? 
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Mr. Alton: Well, I am not sure what you 
mean? 


Mr. Wildman: Let’s use a veneer operation 
as an example. Are they taking out what is 
useful and good for veneer but leaving be- 
hind wastage in large amounts? That’s my 
question, 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Or leaving behind the 
lower-grade trees; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. Or knockovers and so 
on, which leaves you with a big mess sitting 
there. That’s what I am asking. 

Mr. Alton: I don’t think there is any great- 
er mess there than is common in a cull hard- 
wood logging operation. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: We have specifications, 
do we not, for the length and height of the 
limbs that are left behind? In other words, 
we require them to cut them back. 


Mr. Alton: The answer is yes. The Crown 
Timber Act governs this whole aspect of log- 
ging and the specifications are being adhered 
to in Lake Superior Park, I can assure you. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. I would appreciate 
the further information if you can give it to 
me. 

Just a couple of other short comments on 
the park: There has been some controversy 
about the BP station on the highway which 
I am sure Ron is quite familiar with. Nor- 
mally people would say that kind of operation 
would be and should be foreign to a prov- 
incial park, but we have to keep in mind that 
that is only one of two service stations 
between the Sault and Wawa. that operate 
in the winter time. It’s a long stretch of 
highway and, without the possibility of emer- 
gency assistance for drivers, in the winter, 
that would be a very serious situation. There 
have been some proposals that MNR should 
obtain the land that the service station is 
built on and then lease it back. Can you 
tell me what exactly is happening with that? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I can’t tell you what’s 
happening. I can tell you perhaps how I feel 
about such things, maybe that’s more to the 
point. I don’t know what difference it makes 
whether we own the land or the station owns 
the land. The issue is— 

Mr. Wildman: It is a mining claim, I 
understand. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: —the functioning of the 
station in the middle of the park. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, and that’s a very seri- 
ous question. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I am sure that if I 
asked my parks advisory council or my peo- 
ple who are responsible specifically for the 
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planning of parks, a majority of them would 
feel it is not a conforming use. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I do feel, though, that 
you can set standards so rigidly that they 
don’t allow for common sense. If in fact one 
needs a service station at a certain interval 
to serve the public who are using the park, 
then whether that one exists or not I would 
like to think we are flexible enough to say 
where there’s a need somehow the service 
can be provided. 


Mr. Wildman: It is not necessarily the peo- 
ple who are using the park; it could be of 
course, but it’s a major highway. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I am simply saying it’s 
like all situations where there are more than 
two competitive uses, and arguments are 
being put forward by people who have a- 
point of view relating only to one of them. 
I think those of us who are charged with 
making the decisions have to assess whether 
“policy always applies,” or whether policy 
applies with variation according to local need. 
That’s really the issue. 

I am not prejudging that station in that 
context. I am simply saying that if you are 
out of gas or have a flat tire or your car 
breaks down—look, I think I understand the 
problem: I hit a deer in the middle of — 
Algonquin Park once, well after the tourist — 
season ended; that was when I was 22. I 
can tell you I waited a long time to get some ~ 
help. . 

Mr. Haggerty: You hit it with a .22? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: No. This shows you how 
you can—yesterday it was the chairman 
who— 


Mr. Wildman: Okay; in relation to the 
things I mentioned that I liked in the pre- 
liminary plan, in terms of management of 
plant species and so on, can you tell me how 
many people you have assigned to do re- 
search and the field work in regard to these 
operations; that is how many naturalists, for 
instance, you have in Lake Superior Park? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I can easily find out — 
for you. Do you know? : 





naturalist who is responsible for the park, 
and there’s a seasonal group which reports — 
to him. ; 

Mr. Wildman: About four of them, are 
there? 


Mr. Alton: Over the last few years, as 
part of the planning exercise, several special 
people have been hired to do special studies. 


Mr. Alton: Well, we have one permanent i 
j 


i — 


———— 
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Mr. Wildman: You have also been pre- 
paring trails information for people who 
might be using the park, that is the kinds of 
‘things that they should be looking for when 
they are going through the park as a recrea- 
tional facility. 

You have one permanent and you have 
had a number of other people working with 
them. The permanent person, is he working 
in the field mostly, or is it the other people 
who are working for him who are working 
‘iin the field? The people who are working 
‘for him, are they students hired on a sum- 
/mer basis, or are they people who have been 
working on the so-called permanent un- 
classified, nine-month, five-week layoff; or 
nine-month, three month layoff? Could you 
explain that? 

Mr. Alton: The permanent man spends 
_most of his time in the park; and the other 
people to whom I referred are there on a 
'seasonal basis, basically from early spring 
through the fall. 

_ Mr. Wildman: Are they students? 


PD) Mr. Alton: Yes, they are students pri- 
marily. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Are any of them people 
who have been hired year after year as 
casuals? 

Mr. Alton: Oh yes; some of them have 
spent more than one summer there I’m sure. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you see any permanent 
reason to have more people on staff on a 
permanent basis? This kind of work I don’t 
think can be done only in the summertime. 
It would seem to me that a lot of it could 
be done in the wintertime as well; we have 
snow-shoes. 

Mr. Alton: I don’t quite understand the 
question. 

Mr. Wildman: Is there a need for more 
people to be on permanent staff to do this 
kind of work in relation to what you have 
talked about in the plan, the preliminary 
plan? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: There is always need 
for more people; I think that’s a simple 
answer. The problem I have is one of budget 
restraint. I think my ministry would tell you 
if you doubled the budget we would spend 
it reasonably well. 

Mr. Wildman: But my question is in re- 
gard to the whole question of fulfilling your 
proposals for the park. Is it possible that you 
should have more people on permanent staff, 
especially if you have got one or two people 
who have been working in this so-called per- 
manent but unclassified situation, doing that 
kind of work in the park year after year? 








Hon. F. S. Miller: You were here the 
other day when we discussed that matter 
of the permanent unclassified, or were you 
not? 

Mr. Wildman: No, I wasn’t, but I under- 
stood it was discussed. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, it was discussed. 


Mr. Wildman: I am just talking in terms 
of Lake Superior park, basically. 
[11:45] 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think it is safe to say 
we can stand more in all of them; it’s a 
general statement. We have been under a 
constraint program for some years and I 
would not expect any district manager, past 
or present, to say he or she could not have 
taken on more people and used them well. 
As a minister I could say the same thing 
about my entire ministry. It happens, 
though, that within the context of the criti- 
cisms we get about total government spend- 
ing, there are certain ministries more easily 
constrained than others; this is a ministry 
more easily constrained than others. 

Mr. Martel: The minister is not tough 
enough. 

Mr. Wildman: I am not going into that 
whole issue again, but it seems to me if you 
are constrained in terms of numbers and 
constrained in terms of finances, you are not 
really practising constraint if you fulfill your 
responsibilities as they are set out in terms 
of numbers and finances, and then turn 
around and hire unclassified people year 
after year and just don’t count them as part 
of your complement. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: An amount had to be 
picked up out of this budget and one of the 
reasons we fixed on complement has been 
the Management Board’s insistence on a 
focus on the numbers of employees hired. 
Dollars are really what matter, I think you’ 
agree. The change recently has been to allow 
us to get closer to a realistic approach about 
those people considered to be permanent 
staff, classified staff rather than unclassified. 


Mr. Wildman: Just in relation to that, I 
would like to read one quote into the record, 
and then I will leave it and go on to the ques- 
tion of fish and wildlife. This is a statement 
that was made by Ted Clarke of the regional 
staff in the Sault. He has tried to call me 
since he made it; I called him but apparently 
he has been on holiday and we haven't got 
in touch with each other, so I haven’t been 
able to find out exactly what he was intend- 
ing to say. 

He’s talking of the money ceiling rather 
than the complement ceiling and he says; 
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“Current negotiations based on the total finan- 
cial ceiling as opposed to people figure are 
under way. There will be benefits. Before we 
could choose between a $30,000 a year 
forester or a $15,000 a year steno; now the 
ministry will be able to hire two stenos and 
hold to the budgetary figure, the class struc- 
ture ceiling. The dollar figure won’t change. 
The ministry is currently negotiating changes 
but I feel Darcy McKeough was serious when 
he said he intended to balance the budget by 
1980.” 

Well that’s very nice, but basically I read 
that to mean—and maybe I am reading too 
much into it—but I read that to mean that 
if you have a dollar figure as a ceiling, if you 
can hire two people who are doing work, 
perhaps in the office or perhaps maintenance 
I don't know, as opposed to a field person 
who would cost double what one of those 
other people will cost, you'll hire the two 
people and increase your complement that 
way. You may need those people, I don’t 
debate that; but the fact is you need more 
field people as well. 

I just wonder how you feel about Mr. 
Clarke’s comment, 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I think you have read 
too much into his comments. I think what he 
was trying to say was that for a change he’s 
got flexibility in assessing the kinds of people 
he needs within a dollar budget. In fact the 
reverse could be equally true; if he has four 
stenographers and he needs two foresters, he 
may end up with the two foresters instead of 
four stenographers, because in fact there will 
be a certain flexibility in deciding what the 
real needs are rather than the total number 
ot bodies present. 

You tended to have very little incentive to 
knock off a $40,000 job that you thought was 
redundant, if in fact that allowed you to only 
hire one person in the field at a much lower 
job doing work that was important, 

Now he is saying the $40,000 is freed up 
to do whatever is required. 

That to me is common sense. You want to 
use your dollars to best advantage rather than 
simply counting heads and saying this many 
people may work no matter what we pay 
each individual one. 


Mr. Wildman: In relation to that I have 
the figures here for the northeastern region. 
The request on staffing for the northeastern 
region: 19 office staff, 10 support staff, 19 
field staff, for a total of 48; which tells me 
if it is approved by Management Board you 
are going to hire 2 people who are not 
directly working in the field doing the kind 
of things that are necessary for Natural Re- 


sources to be doing, and you are going to 
hire 1 people who are doing the field work. 

Now I really debate that. One problem 
youve obviously got, and this is a human 
problem, if you have a district manager who 
come up through forestry or a district man- 
ager—I don’t know if you have any—who has 
come up through the geological branch— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: —or a district manager who 
has come up from fish and wildlife, perhaps 
he is going to put a lot of emphasis on the 
area he has been concerned with more and 
he may want to ask for more people in that 
one area and not in some other areas in his 
district that could benefit from more staff. 

I wonder perhaps whether that is some- 
thing we should be considering in terms of 
Lake Superior park and the need to look 
at the staffing that will make it possible to 
carry out the very good aims you have sug- 
gested in the preliminary park plan in terms 
of work that can be done in the field. 

I'll just leave it at that. I am happy that 
the ministry and Management Board are 
changing the approach to casual staff, but I 
don’t think you will have solved your prob- 
lem because you are still going to have 
people who are permanent unclassified, and 
it is going to continue. It is a very bad 
management approach, as far as I am con- 
cerned, when you are dealing with human 
beings. It’s also a bad way to treat people, 
especially if you want to get good work out 
of them. 

In terms of fish and wildlife, I want to 
follow through on the comments of the mem- 
ber for Algoma-Manitoulin. I was interested 
to hear your comments about where we have 
strong deer herds. As you may or may not 
know, the Iron Bridge area in my riding for 
years has been known as an area with a very 
good deer herd. But in recent years, although 
the deer are still there, there appear to be 
far fewer deer than there has been. 

You mentioned Michigan; we obviously get 
a lot of Michigan hunters in our area. A lot 
of the local people look at the dwindling deer 
herd in our area and say, “How is it that 
Michigan, with so many more hunters, can 
preserve or replenish the deer?” The deer 
were down significantly in numbers several 
years ago; they have now come back as a 
result of a number of changes. 

I know the whole argument about a buck 
law as opposed to cutting off the season 
completely. There are people in my area 
who would like to see the season cut off 
completely for a short time just to replenish 
the deer. MNR tells me that the herd has 
moved to Elliot Lake rather than staying 
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in Iron Bridge. A lot of people are moving 
to Elliot Lake these days but I don’t know 
whether the deer are doing that. 

Can you give me some ideas or some of 
your figures that would substantiate or refute 
the statement that the deer herd is dwindling 
in eastern Algoma? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I think I would have to 
say that the deer herd has been dwindling, 
not just in eastern Algoma but across most 
of the range at the northern extremity of 
the deer habitat. You can listen to all kinds 
of countervailing opinions as to why it is. 
Assuming biologists have made the correct 
assessment of the situation, it may be a 
pretty natural phenomenon; that’s assuming 
they have, and I am sure you have heard 
their arguments. 

Mr. Wildman: They say this is the northern 
limit of the deer herd, that the reason they 
moved in was because of the logging opera- 
tions in the late part of the last century and 
the early part of this century. They also say 
it is the southern limit of the moose herd— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: It happened to be the 
same thing most days. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. So we are in 
the situation of their saying that it is a cyclical 
thing, that it’s natural and that they will 
come back on a natural basis. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know that I 
have heard them say that. 


Mr. Wildman: I have had people from 
MNR say that to me. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I think it’s true to refer 
to cycles within a given habitat, but when 
there is habitat change that’s a little different 
thing, I would think. We have to acknowl- 
edge that the moose and the deer don't 
usually share a habitat for any length of 
time. My biologists tell me that there are 
good reasons for that, and I believe they 
have to deal with the fact that the deer 
infect the moose. Is that correct? It’s a 
form of disease? I don’t recall the name of 
it but they can’t get up off their stomachs 
when they’re down. 

Mr. Wildman: Is it like that giraffe? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Mr. Johnston, would 
you like to come up and tell us all about 

the disease they get? 

Mr. Johnston: In basic English it’s called 
moose staggers. It’s a brainworm that the 
deer have learned— 


Mr. Wildman: 
hunters? 


Does that ever infect 


Mr. Johnston: Not to my knowledge, no. 
You may think it has on occasions. It is a 


brainworm and it does affect the ability of 
the moose to negotiate and eventually it 
succumbs. Deer are carriers. They are not 
affected by it. This is not to say there are 
not areas in the province where moose and 
deer do co-inhabit; these are anomalies, but 
on balance they have pretty separate ranges. 


Mr. Wildman: What do you think about 
the deer herd in eastern Algoma? Is it serious 
or have they just moved to Elliot Lake? 


Mr. Johnston: Neither. The situation there 
is pretty typical of most of the deer range 
in Ontario on the pre-Cambrian Shield; that 
is, it is down. There are a number of reasons; 


_weather may be one, habitat may be another 


and hunting pressure may be a third. As a 
matter of fact, I just left a meeting this 
morning dealing with the deer management 
program in Ontario; we have been meeting 
for the past two days and will continue 
tomorrow. 

We are trying to resolve this problem 
and, as the minister has mentioned, we have 
had our specialists visit our neighbouring 
and adjacent states which, I might mention, 
are suffering under the same problems too 
to a more or less similar extent in varying 
degrees. Deer populations in eastern North 
America are down. 


Mr. Wildman: Hasn’t the deer population 
increased in Michigan? 


Mr. Johnston: In Michigan it has increased, 
but they suffered the same problems prior 
to an intensive management program that was 
started several years ago. 

Mr. Wildman: Which included a buck law. 


Mr. Johnston: They’ve had a buck law in 
Michigan for many years. They also have 
a doe season in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan; I can’t recall for how long. The 
deer population in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan is probably double or triple the 
density in your area. 

Mr. Wildman: I'll leave that because of 
time. I have two other questions in regard 
to fish and wildlife. One is in regard to the 
whole question of treaty rights. What's 
happening with the meeting that occurred 
between you and the Union of Ontario 
Indians in regard to the whole question of 
unoccupied lands as stated in the Superior- 
Robinson treaty and the MHuron-Robinson 
treaty? Are you going to interpret the ques- 
tion of unoccupied lands very narrowly and 
in that way limit the treaty rights or are you 
going to be able to solve that whole con- 
troversy? I’m talking about it separately 
from the fishing question. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: ’'m not sure we can 
resolve it. We had a discussion with the 
union. Mr. Reilly, the chief, was present, 
along with others. 


Mr. Wildman: Camille Chiblow was there 
too. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, and he made some 
very intelligent suggestions. 

Mr. Wildman: Like Indian conservation 
officers. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: He was talking about 
bylaws produced by the bands to make 
certain enforcement possible. Apart from some 
of the positive comments made on fishing 
and game by Mr. Chiblow and a couple of 
others, the meeting returned to one _ basic 
theme; that was the official stance of the 
union was that we had no right to stop 
them from doing anything they wished at 
any time anywhere. It was as simple as that. 

Mr. Wildman: You know what the treaty 
says. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I simply asked them— 
in fact, we had an example in your area not 
long ago of three Indians being picked up 
with two moose and a bear. Is that right? 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


‘Hon. F. S. Miller: Two of the Indians 
alleged to come from Manitoulin Island and 
one came from the Huron-Robinson treaty. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 
[12:00] 


Hon. F. S. Miller: One would have had 
certain rights; the other two, according to 
our interpretation, would not have had rights. 
Whether the one with the rights shot the 


animals, we don’t know. 
Mr. Wildman: He claims he did. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Any smart lawyer would 
have told him in 30 seconds to say so in any 
case. But what I couldn’t get, as I inter- 
preted the meeting with Mr. Reilly, was an 
admission that even those in Manitoulin 
Island should be prohibited. His statement 
was, “Our rights apply to any treaty, any- 
where, regardless; and we simply are going 
to remain very firm in that position.” 

Mr. Wildman: It’s their position that the 
people on Manitoulin are covered by the 
Huron-Robinson treaty as well— 

Hon. F. S. Miller: They are not. 


Mr. Wildman: —and your position is that 
unless they're receiving treaty money from 
the Huron-Robinson treaty, they’re not. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: He went broader than 
that. He simply said that if they went into 


the Superior area, they would consider their 
rights were extended into that area. 


Mr. Wildman: His point is that the treaty 
does not say 
just says “on Crown lands.” 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I’m not going to argue 


with them. I think that’s a legal issue. But 


I felt that in most cases they had been a very 


responsible group to deal with. We were 


anxious to have those negotiations go on. 


Throughout most of the meeting I had a 
sense of progress until they returned to that 
particular point, which said in effect, “There 
is no negotiation on our rights to unlimited 
access to deer and game for commercial pur- 


poses for private purposes,” and they weren’t — 


going to recognize treaty boundaries. I can't 
accept that as a suitable or satisfactory 
negotiating stance. 


Mr. Wildman: Just to move on to a bit 
with regard to fishing. I hope you will look — 


very carefully at Camille Chiblow’s suggestion 


of handling questions of conservation on the — 
reserves, and the Crown land surrounding the — 


reserves, through negotiation and band coun- 


cil resolution. I think it’s a very good idea — 


and a very good approach. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: We also thought so, — 
and we certainly offered to give them serious — 


consideration. 


Mr. Wildman: There was also the proposal 
that perhaps you could follow the example 
of the Solicitor General’s office of having 
native constables on the reserves and look 
at the possibility of having native conser- 
vation on the reserves as well. I think 
everyone would agree that the native con- 
stable program on the reserves has work- 
ed out very well and has led to a lot better 
relationship between the police and many 
band members. I think that might be an ap- 
proach worth looking at. 

The other thing I want to talk about is 
quotas on Lake Superior. There was a meet- 
ing recently between MNR and the com- 
mercial fishermen from eastern Lake Super- 
ior. They were concerned that the trout limit 
made it very difficult to reach the quota of 
whitefish; that because of the percentage of 
trout catches and so on they were going to 
have some difficulty in relation to those two. 
I don’t want to go into a long discussion of 
it, but can you tell me whether you're looking 
at further negotiations with them for adjust- 
ments in quota limits so they could get 
around this problem? 

‘Hon. F. §. Miller: I haven’t talked to that 


group directly. I’ve talked to another group 
with almost the same problems. I don’t know 


“within your treaty area.” It 
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whether Mr. Loftus wants to come up and 
_ answer the question. 


_ Mr. Loftus: Mr. Chairman, certainly there 
are growing pains involved in putting quota 
_ management in place with the users on Lake 
| Superior. There is some problem in achiev- 
ing a whitefish quota when the lake trout 
_ quota by necessity, because we're in rehabili- 
_ tation, has to be small. Some fishermen seem 
to have more difficulty with this than others. 
If one were to flip the question around 
_ and face the problem we have—that is, to set 
| a specific lake trout quota—the people have 
/ no trouble in catching that lake trout quota. 
| The problem arises when fishing continues for 
_ whitefish with an incidental catch of lake 
trout along with it. These things have been 
negotiated with the commercial fishermen 
over two or three years. I’m not sure we've 
_ got the best arrangement in place, but I am 
sure that negotiations will continue. 


Mr. Wildman: I have one other question 
and then I'll be finished. Do you have any 
plans to do something about limiting or 
stopping the planting of cohoe salmon or 
about the development of the cohoe salmon 
population in Lake Superior? There is some 
indication that they are over— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: They got in by accident. 


Mr. Wildman: They got in through a 
sewer; that’s right. Not the cohoe— the pink 
salmon. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes, when I was up at 
the Dorion hatchery, I learned about that. 
They were talking about it. Whether they 
came from Dorion, I can’t remember. 


Mr. Wildman: That was pink salmon. 


Mr. Loftus: That was a spill of pink salmon 
in the early 1950s. 


Mr. Wildman: Does that mean planting by 
accident is more successful? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Of course the salmon 
have been pretty successful. I think one can 
safely say that Lake Ontario fishing has been 
pretty darned good.  — 


Mr. Wildman: They ve been very success- 
ful. ’'m just saying theyre much more suc- 
cessful than some of your purposeful plant- 
ings. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: No argument. I wish 
our own fish would do so well. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s Michigan that’s involved 
with cohoe and I was just wondering if youre 
doing anything about that. The commercial 
fishermen in my area have complained that 
by the time the cohoe salmon reach maturity, 
most times theyre over the contamination 
tolerance; they're also a very carnivorous 
fish that is affecting other fish populations 


Have you had any dealings with Michigan 
on that? 


Mr. Loftus: Yes, sir. We deal with Michigan 
and all of the other states through the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission and extend what 
influence we can over their programs. They 
do have the right, of course, to manage their 
fisheries in the way that is appropriate to 
their local situations. Their cohoe program 
in Lake Superior is modest and probably is 
decreasing because the cohoe was nothing 
like as successful in Lake Superior as it was 
in Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I want to raise 
a point of order first and then discuss a 
couple of items. The point of order is this: 
There is something awfully wrong with the 
way this committee is run when a member, 
Mr. Wildman, can make a motion to pass 
on to a vote that he wants to talk about and 
then practically talk the time out on matters 
of specific concern to him or to his particular 
area. 

I think it’s unfair and inconsiderate. Time 
being of the essence, I would have thought 
that in the light of the motion he made, you 
would have said, “All right. We're going to 
put a limit on the amount of time that each 
member can speak.” Were ramming these 
votes through. All the estimates are being 
rammed through, as far as I’m concerned. 
When a member can spend an hour—and we 
have to finish up at 12:30—talking about his 
specific concerns, then to my way of thinking 
there is something awfully wrong. I just 
bring this to your attention. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, to the point 
of order: I would just point out that they 
may sound like my specific concerns, but it’s 
my opinion that Lake Superior park, as one 
of the major parks of this province, is not 
just of concern to the people of Algoma but 
to the people of this province. The proper 
management of Lake Superior park—I’m sure 
the minister would agree with me—is not just 
a matter of local concern. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, to the point of 
order: I understand the concerns being ex- 
pressed by the member for Huron-Middlesex 
(Mr. Riddell), but at the beginning of these 
estimates I tried to get agreement from the 
committee about the items we would spend 
considerable time on and the items we would, 
if you like, let go by the board. That was not 
agreeable to the committee at that time. In 
fact, over the last few days we have had a 
lot of time spent by a lot of members on 
their particular concerns. 
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You can’t change the rules in mid-stream. 
If the rules had been firmly established at the 
beginning of the hearings, then I could see 
that the point the member has raised would 
be a valid one. But in the circumstances I 
don’t see it as being such. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Riddell and 
gentlemen, you have to realize the position 
I'm in. I have to try to remain neutral. I 
can’t show a preference to one side or the 
other, 

The difficult part about chairing a com- 
mittee like this is that as in a restaurant, 
people come in for a cup of coffee and leave; 
then they come back maybe an hour later 
and something else has transpired. It is very 
difficult for us to keep everybody informed. 

I understand your disappointment, but I 
hope you know the rules better than I do. 
If a resolution is properly moved and second- 
ed, I have no alternative as chairman but to 
accept it. I can’t rule in preference, saying 
that you should have spoken. Personally I 
might have felt that way, but I’m governed 
by the rules. I hope you realize the position 
I am in. I have to be fair to all three parties 
that are here. 


Mr. Riddell: Time being of the essence, I'll 
try to be brief. 

Mr. Minister, an announcement was made 
at the time of the 1977 election that a fish 
hatchery would be established at Douglas 
Point to utilize the waste heat from the 
nuclear generating plant. I would hope that 
this would be more than an election promise 
in an endeavour to defeat the legendary 
Murray Gaunt in Huron-Bruce. 

If it was more than an election promise, I 
would like to know when the hatchery is 
going to be established—and I would hope 
youd maybe make note of the questions I’m 
asking—what the size of the hatchery will be: 
what kind of fish you will be hatching; where 
the restocking from this fish hatchery will 
take place; what percentage of the waste 
heat you think you will be using in such a 
hatchery; how many people will be employed 
when the hatchery becomes a reality; and 
what will be the cost of establishing such 
a hatchery. 

I realize there are a number of questions 
there— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: They all made one as- 
sumption that was wrong; it’s not a hatchery. 
Mr. Riddell: What is it? 


Hon, F. S. Miller: It’s a rearing pond. A 
fish farm. That’s a fundamental difference in 
the whole deal. Mr. Herridge might want to 
come up for that. If I’m not wrong—and we 
could easily get a copy of the statement 


made that day by the Minister of Energy 
(Mr. J. A. Taylor), with the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. Newman) 
and me beside him—it was a statement that 
we were studying the feasibility of a com- 
bined operation utilizing waste heat from 
a specific part of the nuclear plant which 
produces the highest-temperature water. 

I think the reference was to the waste 
heat from the reactor core or something of 
that type—not from the turbines, because that 
water is at a relatively low “temperature of 
input plus 20 degrees. This was 160-degree 
water, or something in that range, that would 
be coming in through a greenhouse operation. 
Once it cooled down, it would be passed out 
on some kind of a metering basis into rearing 
ponds where we could maintain the temper- 
ature at an ideal level for maximum growth 
of fish for food. 

That basically was the purpose of the 
study. I believe the study time was just 
about now; in fact, the study results should 
be in now to estimate a number of the 
things you just brought up—the cost benefits, 
the distance and so on. There was some 
argument about whether you build it right 
beside the Douglas Point operation or whether 
you put it in the town of Kincardine. Also 
who pays for the pipe? How much per mile 
does it cost to have it out there? All these 
kinds of things were, in effect, the subject of 
the study that was being done. 

We were doing the study because we felt 
that kind of controlled water condition 
possibly could make feasible the commercial 
growth of fish in Canada in ponds versus the 
natural process weve used to date. In that 
case I would assume you would hatch the 
fish from eggs at some normal hatchery, 
bring them in as fingerlings or whatever size 
was deemed to be the optimum point, you 
would raise them to market weight and sell 
them. 


Mr. Riddell: Will this be a government 
project? 

‘Hon. F. S. Miller: No. I think that’s got 
to be understood. The purpose of it all was 
to show the feasibility of this being done by 
greenhouse operators or by commercial fish 
operators. It doesn’t mean that in the final 
analysis, if there weren’t takers, government 
might decide to do it. But basically we 
wanted to see if we couldn't set up an in- 
dustry based upon waste heat from any one 
of the stations we have around the province, 
utilizing it for agricultural and fish use and 
possibly for other purposes too. 


[12:15] 
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In the normal nuclear plant—and I’m going 
to be way out—probably 70 per cent of the 
heat goes back into the lake and 30 per 


' cent goes into the power lines. When you 


know the amount of energy being sent around 
Ontario in power lines, you’ve got to realize 
that two and a third times as much is going 
back into the lakes and the air, unused. In 
today’s high-cost life we simply can’t afford 
to see that kind of waste if, in fact, there are 
better means of using it either for agriculture, 
industry or anything else. 

I think this was an interesting experiment 
of that ministry; it was proposed by them, 
with the other two ministries acting as con- 
sultants because we were more specialized in 
the field of, say, hot-house work or fish farm- 
ing. If the feasibility turns out to be reason- 
able, then I think we would say to industry, 
“Look, this could be done for this kind of 
cost.” And we may or may not enter into 
the financing of a pipe or something of that 
nature to provide the heat and recover the 
cost over a period of years through charging 
it. The only costs of that heat are the costs 
of the capital investment for transporting it 
from the reactor to the point of use. 

Mr. Riddell: When do you expect to have 
the feasibility study completed? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I said—and one of my 
staff members was nodding in agreement— 
that I understood it was just about now that 
the report was due in. Has it come in? 

Mr. Herridge: Yes, sir. 

Hon. F.'S. Miller: Okay. 

Mr. Riddell: Would it be possible to get 
a copy of that? 

Hon. F. S Miller: So far, I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Riddell: No, but when you do get 


one. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: It is the Minister of 
Energy’s report. I hope it would be made 
public, because it’s the kind of thing I could 
only think we would all profit from seeing. 

Mr. Riddell: The next matter is one I have 
brought to your attention before. I think 


- you're aware that in the agricultural regions 


of Ontario a number of farmers are clearing 
good bush land in order to make more land 
available for cropping. Even though many 
of the townships have passed bylaws pro- 
hibiting this practice, the penalty is really 
nothing more than a licence to clear land. 
In other words, the farmers will bring the 
bulldozers in, they'll get the job done and the 
township will come out and say, “You've 
violated the bylaw” and the farmers are only 
happy to pay the penalty. 
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Hon. F. §S. Miller: Farmers are always 
able to pay penalties because no other group 
in society has more money. 

An hon. member: Oh, come on. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I say that because I 
have a son who farms, and I know. I stay 
in politics to support his farm. 

Mr. Foulds: That sounds like the blind 
leading the blind. 

Mr. Riddell: I wrote to you. You sent a 
letter back to me in which you said—and I 
quote from your letter: _ 

“To set your mind at ease, it is my hope 


~ to introduce the subject of amendments to 


the Trees Act in the fall session.” That’s this 
session. “We do look on this problem as quite 
serious and hope to be able to create changes 
in the near future.” 

Hon. F. S. Miller: As a matter of fact, we 
tried very hard this week to see if we could 
move the first reading of the bill into this 
session. I have had representations from 
the member for Lambton (Mr. Henderson), 
the member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
Donald) and others, including yourselves, 
recently. 

The ministry completely agrees that the 
changes need to be made. We have drafted 
the principles. The legislation was being put 
into final form. I had hoped to get it to the 
legislation committee. 

I really didn’t expect to get it in this ses- 
sion but, when the pressure started to build 
up the last few days, we tried. I don’t think 
we are going to make it unless the session 
goes on longer than I think. 

Mr. Riddell: I think we all realize the 
necessity of maintaining these woodlots to 
try to prevent soil erosion. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Let me make a little 
deal with you, which is something I don't 
very often do. I am anxious to get this bill 
through—and I’m talking to both parties 
now. We are anxious to see it in a form that 
would be acceptable. We're not trying to 
put something through that'll cause a great 
big division in the House. If we could do a 
little talking about the content of it, I'd be 
quite happy to do that with you to get your 
opinions on it and so assure speedy pas- 
sage of the bill. In that way I'll have a lot 
easier job of selling it to the government 
House leader, because time is a major prob- 
lem. Let’s try it. Before we throw it in your 
face, I'll be quite happy to discuss some of 
the content. 

Mr. Riddell: Do you intend in that legis- 
lation to make some provision for annual 
compensation to the owners of woodlots on 
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a per acre basis, say, as was suggested by 
the Rural Ontario Municipal Association? 
They suggested you make provision for an- 
nual compensation to the owners of wo0od- 
lots on a per acre basis to a maximum of 10 
acres per 100 acres of property owned. 

In other words, there’s no question these 
farmers can knock down a good woodlot to 
put that land into production and make far 
more money than they can by leaving it as 
a woodlot. And it’s the feeling of the— 


Hon. F. S. Miller: The answer is no. 


Mr. Riddell: The answer is no? Why did 
you come to such a definite conclusion? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Do you want me to 
obfuscate a bitP Should I tell a man who 
owns a quarry whom we won't allow to 
quarry that we'll pay him money to keep it 
out of operation? Should I tell a farmer 
who's growing corn that if he grew wheat 
he'd make more money? Every time we zone 
somebody’s land we restrict the income he 
may get from that land, don’t we? Or some- 
times increase it, as I mentioned earlier. 

Society has had to say that certain objec- 
tives are in the interests of society, therefore 
the state doesn’t recompense people for 
those objectives. I think we sometimes ques- 
tion it because private land ownership often 
is incompatible with the common objective 
of society. But in the present system we 
have had to say, “That's what zoning is 
about. That’s what some of the rules are 
about.” 

What we have done is move to take taxes 
off that land so they would have every rea- 
son to leave it in trees. 


Mr. Riddell: That’s done now. Can’t you 
have a woodlot exempt from taxes? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Sure. But that didn’t 
use to be done. I’m simply saying we're giy- 
ing them a good tax incentive basis for keep- 
ing it in that state, as we did farmers earlier. 
That made it less of a problem. In other 
words, if they're willing to look at the 
woodlot operations, particularly people who 
have all woodlot, then from a tax base they 
have a reason not to go into it. 


Mr. Riddell: Are farmers still making use 
of your woodlot management program or is 
it declining? 

Hon. F. S. Miller: I would suspect it’s 
growing. My staff could assure me whether 
it is or not. Yes, they say it is. In fact, we 
may be hard-pressed to meet all the de- 
mands, particularly as we’re working towards 
a more wood-conscious world. 

This week I had an interesting chat with 
the Ontario Forestry Association. They are 


very concerned about improving our produc- 
tion of wood from private lands. They have 
a number of suggestions to make in that — 
kind of area to improve that. We'll do our 
best. a 

Mr. Riddell: Lastly, in your response to — 
the member for Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. — 
Lane), you made reference to the written — 
permission section of the amendments to the 
Petty Trespass Act—or I trust you were 
referring to that, the written permission by 
trespassers to cross over land. ~ 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Yes. 


Mr. Riddell: If that amendment carried, 
what effect would this have on people want- _ 
ing to use the Bruce Trail? D: 

Hon. F. S. Miller: That’s not what we were _ 
going to do in this hunting licence bit for 
Manitoulin. The Petty Trespass Act, I think, © 
is the Attorney General’s Act, is it notP He’s — 
currently looking at that for a whole host of 
reasons, such as snowmobiling, trail users and 
so on. I wouldn’t want to confuse that with 


what were doing with Manitoulin. We're — 


making specific licences almost for specific 
properties, saying you can hunt on such and 
such a person’s land in the future only with 
their permission, because this is their land. 

Mr. Riddell: Have you given that bill any 
thought at allP What are your opinions on 
hunters or hikers and/or trespassers getting 
such written permission? 


Hon. F. S, Miller: Individual permission, 
I think, is almost an impossibility for a mass 
use of that type. Club permission isn’t and 
one can look at the strength of clubs. In the 
snowmobiling case, for example, which is one 
I have to deal with—and we have to deal with 
the hikers, too—the snowmobilers were per- 
haps the first to recognize the need to dis- 
cipline themselves and to ensure that they 
were on lands with permission and didn’t do 
too much harm to it. They strengthened their 
clubs. We, in turn, are trying to strengthen 
them because, through them, we see a means — 
of getting around this business about indi- 
vidual pieces of paper for thousands of 
people. If somebody joined a club that had 
permission and the club set certain rules, 
then permission would be granted. 

(Where trails are subsidized by the public, 
all that falls down right now. Trails on private 
lands subsidized by public money currently 
must be open to the public without individual 
restriction. That’s causing some real concern. 
In other words, you couldn’t say only a club 
user can go on that land. If the club has nego- 
tiated its use and taken public money to 
create the trail, we require that all the public 
be permitted on it. That causes trouble and 
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makes certain landowners withdraw their land 
from even the club’s use. It’s a problem. 
Mr. Riddell: Just one last comment: I have 


heard several complaints from cottagers on 


Lake Huron that they were simply unable to 
catch fish this year. Does that indicate the 
fish population is decreasing in Lake Huron 
or that the low water level we had last year 
might have caused them to move to other 
feeding areas? Just what is the status of the 
fish population in Lake Huron? 

‘Hon. F. S. Miller: I don’t know that I can 
give a categorical answer. The trout popula- 


tion is in terrible shape, I would assume. In . 


fact, Lake Huron has been the lake we have 
been working most intensively with. I men- 
tioned tthe splake program earlier. The com- 
mercial fishing on Lake Huron has been 
having some trouble. I don’t know what 
species are being taken there, but it seems to 
me the cisco was the one I first talked about. 
Chub? It is like the goldeye. Is goldeye a 
type of chub, Mr. Loftus? 


Mr. Loftus: It is one of the smaller white 
fish. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: My knowledge of the 
various species is not that great yet. I know 
what they look like, but I can’t tell you their 
names. 

In any case, there were real pressures on 
those, with some people claiming there were 
lots of them. But I don’t think that’s the kind 
of thing you were worried about. 

Mr. Loftus, have you any other specific 
comments on Lake Huron’s fishery you would 
like to make for the record? 

Mr. Riddell: I have a cottage on Lake 
Huron. If the fishing isn’t going to be any 
better than it was last year, I may have to 
sell it. 

Mr. Loftus: When the sea lamprey col- 
lapsed the lake trout population in Lake 
Huron—and it did that in about 1940—it set 
in motion a whole series of changes in the 
various parts of the fish community that have 
been really quite out of control and hard to 
predict. 

We began to try to re-establish a trout as 
a top predator, a sort of policeman for the 
system, in about 1970, using splake. The 
offshore fish community has been in a mess 
and we're just now getting at the business of 
trying to put it back into shape. Some of the 
inshore stocks were not affected quite as 
much. The rainbows have done quite well. 
The smallmouth bass, where they do occur, 
have done reasonably well. The perch have 
been up and down. 

Overall, the fish community in Lake Huron 
has been in very bad shape since about 1940. 
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We had to wait until sea lamprey control was 
effective before we could begin to rebuild. 

Mr. Riddell: What is your program to put 
it back into better shape? 

Mr. Loftus: The first major step is to put 
a top predator—we are using the splake at 
the moment—back in charge of the system 
and to control the level of exploitation until 
we can get natural reproduction, when it will 
carry itself. 

Mr. Riddell: Thank you. There is more I 
could talk about, but I will let it go for 
now. ; 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Miller, we have 
only about a minute left. I wonder if the 
committee would be kind enough to vote on 
the estimates at this time? 

Mr. Bolan: No. I would like to keep on 
talking on this tomorrow. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: You can’t do it. We’re 
not scheduled for tomorrow. These estimates 
end at 12:30. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the committee could make a recommendation 
that these estimates be heard in the spring 
portion of the coming year’s session so that 
we will get a more thorough debate on some 
of the current issues. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Frankly, I enjoy the 
exercise. I would be quite happy to spend 
whatever time you need. I learn from you, 
and I hope the reverse occurs too. 


Mr. Foulds: I would make such a motion, 
that this committee recommend ito the Legis- 
lature that these estimates be called early in 
the coming session so a number of issues we 
were unable to discuss could be discussed. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Is there any further 
discussion of vote 2403? I think we all had 
a go at that. I don’t want to rush it through, 
but I think we have discussed vote 2403. 
Votes 2404 and 2405 can be discussed as 
Mr. Foulds has suggested. 

Vote 2403 agreed to. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: And it was Mr. 
Foulds’ suggestion that votes 2404 and 2405 
be discussed later? 

Some hon. members: No. 

An hon. member: We're all through. 

Votes 2404 and 2405 agreed to. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, before we 
adjourn, I would move that we, as a com- 
mittee, recommend to the Legislature that 
the estimates of this ministry be called early— 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: We also have a sup- 
plementary estimate under vote 2402. 

An hon. member: We do? 


Vote 2402 (supplementary) agreed to. 
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Mr. Foulds: Now can I make my motion? 
I move that this committee request the Leg- 
islature that the estimates of this ministry be 
called early in the spring session so we can 
discuss items we were unable to discuss be- 
cause of the shortness of time in this session. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: Even I am in favour 
of that. 


Motion agreed to. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: If any of the members 
want samples of the hybrid poplar, we 
brought some over; they are in a box over 
here. You may want them for your own 
purposes. 


The committee adjourned at 12:31 p.m. 
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